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Arr. I.—Correspondence of Charles, First Marquis Cornwallis. 
Edited, with Notes, by Charles Ross, Esq. 3 vols. London, 
1858. 


(THE career of the Marquis Cornwallis was in many respects 

a remarkable one. Without lofty ambition or shining 
talents, without being a hero, an orator, or a statesman of the 
first class, he filled effectively the most prominent place on 
four conspicuous stages at four of the most trying epochs of 
British history. He commanded the army which, from no 
fault of his, gave, by its surrender at York Town, the first clear 
glimpse of coming independence to the United States. He 
was Governor-General and Commander-in-Chief .in India from 
1786 to 1794, when our Indian policy required the nicest and 
most judicious handling. He was Lord Lieutenant and Com- 
mander-in-Chief in Ireland during the agitation of the Union, 
the passing of that momentous measure, and the rebellion and 
invasion which preceded it. As British ambassador, he ne- 
gotiated the peace of Amiens in 1801. He also held the post 
of Master-General of the Ordnance in 1795, after having had 
the refusal of the seals of Secretary of State from Mr. Pitt. 
When the mutinous spirit of the officers of the Bengal army 
began to excite serious alarm, Lord Cornwallis, at the earnest 
request of the Premier, was on the point (Jan. 1797) of pro- 
ceeding a second time to India to supersede Sir John Shore 
{Lord Teignmouth), who was thought deficient in firmness; and 
the same high appointment was a third time pressed upon him 
and accepted in 1805, in the October of which year he died, 
from over-eagerness in the discharge of his public duties, at 
Ghuznee. 

The Correspondence of a man who was employed in this man- 
ner, who was trusted to this extent, who inspired unabated con- 
fidence in his judgment, courage, and integrity to his dying 
day, can hardly fail to be replete with interest and instruction, 
although whether to the full extent of three bulky octavo volumes, 
may be questioned by that class of readers who prefer being fed 
with essences and, from dread of being bored, attempt to skim 
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the cream of a heavy-looking publication by skipping every 
other page, as dogs, from fear of crocodiles, lap water from the 
Nile as they run. Uninviting as it may appear to some, this 
work contains so large a quantity of authentic information, and 
affords such ample materials for the correction of contemporary 
annals, that it may be regarded as indispensable to the student 
of modern history, and (to adopt the stereotyped phrase) as em- 
phatically one of those books which no gentleman’s library 
should be without. It will take rank with the best political 
memoirs or compilations that have appeared within living me- 
mory, with the marked advantage of being far better edited 
than most of them. There is hardly an allusion, a reference, a 
dubious passage, or a disputed fact, in the three volumes, which 
has not been pointed, explained, or decided by Mr. Ross; 
hardly a patronymic to which, on its first occurrence, he has 
not appended a brief account of the owner, We are regularly 
informed when, where, and how all and each of Lord Corn- 
wallis’s family, friends, acquaintance, and correspondents, of high 
or low degree, were born, married, and died ; not unfrequently 
how many contested elections they stood, and how many votes 
they polled, The index is copious and minute, so that we may 
confidently refer to the work as a repertory of biographical 
details touching most of the political and social notabilities who 
flourished, and many of the illustrious obscure who did not 
flourish, between 1776 and 1805. 

Mr. Ross is the son of General Ross, the life-long friend and 
for some time the aide-de-camp of Lord Cornwallis, to whom most 
of the confidential letters now printed are addressed. The editor 
of the papers is moreover married to Lady Mary, ‘third daughter 
of the second Marquis. He was a member of the House of Com- 
mons from 1822 to 1837, a Lord of the Admiralty in 1830, and of 
the Treasury in Sir Robert Peel’s administration of 1835. He is 
now one of the Commissioners of Audit. His opportunities have 
been excellent, and his own personal observations and reminis- 
cences are sometimes amusingly interwoven with the notes. For 
example, in reference to the first Lord Malmesbury, we find :— 

‘ His correspondence, published by the present Lord Malmesbury, 
proves that, in his anxiety to obtain information, he was not always 
very scrupulous as to the means. One anecdote, not given there, is, it 
is believed, quite authentic. When minister at , it was of great 
importance to obtain possession of the secret instructions given to one 
of his colleagues. All other means having failed, he carried to a suc- 
cessful issue an intrigue with Madame de » a near relation of the 








minister in question, and through her obtained the papers.’ 
A competitive examination for the diplomatic service in those 
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days should upon this principle have included Ovid’s ‘ Art of 
Love’ as well as Wheaton on ‘ International Law.’ A smart 
repartee of.Mr. Coutts is given thus :— 


‘ Messrs. Coutts were during many years bankers to George III., 
George IV., and almost all the Royal Family. The Duke of York, 
dining in company with Mr. Coutts, gave the health of the latter, as 
“‘ my banker for upwards of thirty years.” ‘ I beg your Royal High- 
ness’s pardon,” said Mr. Coutts, “ it is your Royal Highness who has 
done me the honour to keep my money for thirty years.”’ 


The better version makes the Duke say, ‘ my banker, who has 
kept my money for thirty years ;’ to which the rejoinder was,— 
‘I beg your Royal Highness’s pardon, it is your Royal Highness 
who has kept my money all the time.’ 

Secretaries to the Treasury appear sometimes to have been as 
little scrupulous in their particular line as Lord Malmesbury was 
in his. An intimate friend of the Premier applied to Sir George 
Rose for some petty office for a constituent, but said a civil 
answer would suffice ; upon which Rose instantly dashed off and 
handed him a letter in these words :—. 

‘ «¢ My pear Srr,—Immediately upon receiving your most pressing 
application I went to the Premier, and I vow I never saw a man so 
distressed as he was at having just previously promised the place for 
which you had made such urgent application. Believe me, &c., 
GroRGE Rose.” ’ 


In one or two instances Mr. Ross has been seduced into a 
hardly allowable digression, as in telling us, apropos of an allu- 
sion to Lord Carhampton :— 

‘ Lord Carkhampton spent the latter years of his life at his beautiful 
residence, Painshill in Surrey. This is probably the only place in Eng- 
land where, within the memory of man, wine in considerable quantities 
has been made from grapes growing in an open vineyard. The Editor 
has tasted this wine, which was of really good quality, and of the colour 
of pale sherry.’ 


It is a long and a bold leap from Lord Cornwallis to the home- 
made wine of Painshill; but if we were to insist invariably on 
a strict, logical connection between the anecdotes of an anno- 
tator and his text, we should deprive some of the pleasantest 
books in the language of their principal attraction. The notes 
to Mr. Croker’s edition of Boswell’s ‘Johnson’ would lose 
incalculably by the curtailment of their discursiveness; and 
in Sir Walter Scott’s miscellaneous writings, the reminiscences 
into which he wanders, often far away from the main thread 
of his argument or narrative, are their purple patches and 
their gems, We are, therefore, seldom disposed to quarrel 
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for his digressions with an editor whose memory is stored 
with curious matter; and if Mr. Ross should be accused of 
drawing rather too liberally on Debrett and Burke, let us at the 
same time avow our gratitude to him for placing immediately 
within reach everything we can wish to know touching all the 
personages to whom we are introduced in these volumes. He 
has also connected and prefaced the principal epochs of Lord 
Cornwallis’s public services by historical summaries, which enable 
us to track his Lordship’s course and appreciate his views of 
passing events without the smallest trouble in research or refer- 
ence. We shall imitate Mr. Ross’s example in this respect, and 
give a brief biographical notice of the Marquis. 

The pedigree of the Cornwallis family is easily carried back 
to the fourteenth century, and there are traces of its existence 
amongst the landed gentry at a much earlier date. The ninth 
possessor of their Suffolk estates, Sir Thomas, was made a Privy 
Councillor and Treasurer of the Household, as a reward for 
assisting to suppress Wyatt’s insurrection in 1553. He had once 
been Treasurer of Calais, and was suspected of having betrayed 
his post. One of the lampoons of the period runs thus :— 


* Sir Thomas Cornwallis, what got ye for Calais ? 
Brome Hall, Brome Hall, as large as a palace.’ 


His grandson was created a baronet in 1627, and raised to the 
peerage for his loyalty, by the title of Baron Cornwallis, in 1661. 
The fifth baron was made Earl Cornwallis and Viscount Brome, 
June 30th, 1753. His eldest son, the subject of these pages, 
was born December 31st, 1738, and was sent to Eton at ‘ an 
early age,’ which cannot be precisely ascertained? The most 
memorable incident in his Eton career was a blow in the eye, 
received whilst playing at hockey, which produced a slight but 
permanent obliquity of vision.* Sydney Smith’s positive aver- 
ment that the Archbishop of Canterbury knocked him down 
with a chessboard when they were at Westminster School toge- 
ther, may be open to a doubt; but there seems none whatever 
that the damage to the future Governor-General and Lord- 
Lieutenant’s eye was inflicted by an embryo prelate — the 
Honourable Shute Barrington, afterwards Bishop of Durham, 
whom Mr. Ross rewards by a note. : 

On leaving Eton, Lord Brome entered the army as ensign in 





* The injured eye is said to have contracted a perpetually-oscillating motion. 
It was one of Curran’s favourite anecdotes, that, when Lord Cornwallis was about 
to leave Ireland, a Roman Catholic bishop, at the head of the clergy of his dio- 
cese, produced a general titter by beginning an address thus: ‘ Your Excellency 
has always kept a stea‘ly eye upon the interests of Ireland.’ 
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the 1st Foot (now Grenadier) Guards. The date of his com- 
mission is December 8, 1756. So deficient was English military 
education then popularly esteemed, that Young men of rank and 
fortune, who meant to make the army their profession, were wont 
to qualify themselves in some foreign academy, and then serve a 
campaign or two in any war that happened to be stirring. Lord 
Cornwallis having applied to the Duke of Cumberland, the 
Captain-General, for permission to Lord Brome to follow this 
course, received an answer which Mr. Ross has printed, he says, 
punctatim :— 


‘ My Lorp CornwALLis Dunkerran, July ye Ist 1757. 

I had not time before to answer your letter concerning Lord 
Broome I have no doubt but the King will immediately permit him to 
go abroad which is if properly attended to very usefull to our young 
country men tho’ I must do Ld. Broome the justice to say he has less 
of our home education than most young men if you will desire the 
Secretary of Warr to get His Majesty’s licence it will be done imme- 
diately. 

I remain your very affectionate friend 
WILLIAM’ 


The Prussian officer who, on the permission being obtained, 
accompanied Lord Brome to the Military Academy of Turin in 
the capacity of preceptor, was not, to judge from one of his 
letters, much more advanced in syntax and orthography than the 
Royal Duke. But he was a man of sense and observation, and 
the indifferent French in which his advice was conveyed did not 
detract from its soundness, as when he warns Lord Cornwallis 
‘qu'il seroit 4 souhetter que Millord fut placé la campagne Pro- 
chaine ailleurs qu’aupres de Millord Gremby, par ce que c’est 
une bonne maison ou |’on boit trop, et plus que dans toutte autre 
au sei et au vei de toutte L’armee et il est a craindre qu’on ne 
prenne un peu trop cette bonne Habitude.’ This is an inci- 
dental justification of Junius, when he compares Lord Granb 
to a ‘drunken landlord who deals out his promises as liberally 
as his liquor, and will suffer no man to leave him either sor- 
rowful or sober.’ Lord Brome was notwithstanding appointed 
aide-de-camp to Lord Granby a few months afterwards, and 
was present at the various actions, including Minden, in 
which his chief was engaged, but came to England on being 
promoted to a captaincy in the 85th Foot. On receiving the 
command, as Lieutenant-Colonel, of the 12th, he returned to 
Germany, and distinguished himself with his regiment on several 
occasions, especially in the action near Kirch Donkern, in 
which the French, under the Prince de Soubise and the Maréchal 
de Broglie, sustained a severe defeat. Subsequently to the cam- 
& paign 
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paign of 1762, his active services in the field were suspended for 
many years; but his attachment and attention to his profession 
never flagged, and his promotion proceeded at the rate that might 
have been anticipated from his merits and his rank. He was 
made aide-de-camp to the King in 1765, colonel of the 33rd 
regiment in 1766, major-general in Sept. 1775. During his 
absence in Germany he had become a member of the House 
of Commons, having been elected for the family borough of 
Rye, in January, 1760, directly after coming of age. He suc- 
ceeded to the earldom June 23, 1762, and took his seat in 
the November of that year. Being constantly absent on regi- 
mental duties, although full colonel, he did not take an active 
part in politics. He usually voted with Lord Shelburne (the 
first Marquis of Lansdowne) and Lord Temple; and on questions 
of American taxation he steadily opposed the Court, which, we 
agree with Mr. Ross, it is difficult to reconcile with the fact of 
his being permitted to retain the office of Vice-Treasurer of Ire- 
land, besides being made Constable of the Tower in 1770. 

Lord Chatham compelled Lord Pitt to resign his commission 
rather than serve against our American brethren, as he long 
persevered in calling them. Lord Effingham (a lieutenant- 
general), and a few others of inferior grade, acted on the 
same principle. Lord Cornwallis, justly conceiving that mili- 
tary men had nothing to do in that capacity with the grounds 
or policy of the particular service on which they were ordered, 
manifested neither hesitation nor reluctance when appointed 
to the command of a division of the British force destined for 
the subjugation of the colonies, although family combined 
with public motives to render absence on such a duty more 
than ordinarily painful. Lady Cornwallis appears to have 
led a life of solitude and habitual depression whenever he was 
away. ‘he bereavement, so frequently repeated and renewed, 
proved eventually too much for her spirits and strength. He 
embarked for America, with the local rank of Lieutenant-General, 
in February, 1776, but on hearing of her incurable despondency, 
eame back in January, 1778. He set sail again on the 21st of 
the following April, when Lord Carlisle, who was going out as 
Commissioner, wrote to George Selwyn: ‘ Poor Lord Cornwallis 
is going to experience perhaps something like what I have felt, 
for he has brought with him his wife and children, and we em- 
bark to-morrow, if the wind serves. My heart bleeds for them.’ 

After this separation, Lady Cornwallis declared to her con- 
fidential attendant that she was dying of a broken heart, and 
Mr. Ross says that grief'so preyed upon her health as-to cause 
her death in February, 1779. Lord Cornwallis threw up his 
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command on hearing of her danger, and arrived ‘a few weeks 
before her death, which, when the first burst of sorrow was 
over, enabled him to devote his undivided energies to his. com-- 
mand, It is subsequently to his third arrival at the seat 
of war, therefore, that his military movements may be taken 
as an unimpeachable test of his military capacity, and they 
gradually rise in interest and importance till they become the 
turning point of the struggle. This was still dubious when: he 
Janded) at New York in August, 1780. It is plain from Ame- 
rican authorities, particularly from the printed correspondence of 
Washington, that the resources of the United States were in an 
exhausted condition, that their commissariat was wretched, that 
their troops were ill clothed, ill fed, and ill paid, and that there 
was everywhere discernible a want of energy anda decay of the 
public spirit with which they started. On the other hand, mere 
inert resistance over so vast a field was in itself a formidable 
obstacle to the British commanders, whose forces were utterly 
inadequate to the operations in which they were engaged ; and 
the arrival of a powerful French fleet at a critical moment did 
much to determine the wavering balance. We do not mean that 
it was any longer, if ever, practicable to:subjugate the insurgent 
colonies, but the reservation of a nominal sovereignty, which 
would have saved the bonour of the British arms, was still, and 
for some time afterwards, upon the cards. 

Earl Stanhope, speaking of tlie Commander-in-Chief and the 
second in command, says, ‘ Of the two, Clinton was probably the 
abler, Cornwallis the more enterprising chief,’ Assuming this 
estimate to be correct, they ought to have worked well together; 
but unluckily, with every outward semblance of deference and 
consideration for each other, they never cordially agreed on any 
combined plan of operations, Lord Cornwallis was probably right 
in proposing to run some risk, in the hope of striking’a decisive 
blow which would bring the enemy to terms; but Sir Henry 
Clinton may be excused if he was unwilling to part with too large 
a portion of his force for a distant expedition. Where he erred 
was. in not making up his mind one way or the other, either to 
restrain Lord Cornwallis’s ardour, or to give him’a more effective 
and timely support. The result is well known. His Lordship’s 
first campaign, comprising the autumn and winter months of 
1786, was successful. He gained what the: English Secretary of 
War describes as ‘the very glorious and cémplete victory’ over 
the rebels under General Gates at Camden, and he was com- 
mended for the highly judicious steps he took in improving it. 
The campaign of 1781 began inauspiciously through the impe- 
tuosity of Colonel Tarleton, a cavalry officer of more: dash and: 
gallantry 
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gallantry than discretion, who, by heedlessly pursuing an advan- 
tage, converted it into a severe check at Cowpens; and though 
General Greene was routed with the loss of all his cannon at 
Guildford, it soon became evident that the plan of pushing the 
war into Virginia was based on imperfect information, and must 
fail. Until Washington came up with an overpowering force, 
the Americans and their allies were driven back and kept aloof. 
Of Lafayette, who was one of his opponents, Lord Cornwallis 
writes, ‘The boy cannot escape me ;’ but the boy did escape, and, 
according to Lord Stanhope, it is the most creditable feat in arms 
recorded of him. 

On the 6th September, 1781, Sir Henry Clinton writes from 
New York to say that the only mode of relieving Lord Cornwallis 
is to join him with all the forces that can be spared, about 4000 
men, which were already embarked. His Lordship replies 
(September 16): ‘If you canno* relieve me very soon, you must 
be prepared to hear the worst.’ 

A French fleet of thirty-six ships of the line lay prepared to 
dispute the passage, and the utmost the English could muster 
was twenty-five. The days had not arrived when Nelson gave 
chase to a French fleet of twenty-five ships of the line with six- 
teen, and the French were only too happy to evade the conflict. 
The feeling amongst the British admirals and generals is thus 
described by the Hon. H. Brodrick, one of Lord Cornwallis’s 
aides-de-camp, writing (Sept. 30) to the Right Hon, T. Towns- 
hend from New York :— 


‘There have been frequent councils of war held here lately, and it 
was at one time determined to put a number of troops on board the 
men-of-war, and try to open the communication, which must, of course, 
bring on an action between the two fleets. Sir S. Hood and General 
Robertson, I hear, are the only officers who press that strongly; the 
others are very cool about it, particularly Graves. If this takes place, 
Sir Henry Clinton means to go with the troops,’ 

In the same letter Sir H. Clinton is censured for having per- 
mitted Washington to carry any part of his force southward, and 
the writer adds: ‘ After all, if Lord Cornwallis should fail, it 
will be owing entirely to his having trusted too much to promises. 
of timely support from hence.’ 

Lord Cornwallis, left to his fate, made a gallant attempt 
to escape. His plan was to cross the river in boats during the 
night to Gloucester, force the enemy’s lines, mount his men on 
horses taken from the French or the country-people, and make 
the best of his way through Maryland and the Jerseys to New 
York. The enterprise failed at starting, from the roughness of 
the weather, which prevented most of the troops from cross- 
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ing, and on the 17th he capitulated. According to Wraxall 
Lord George Germain was the first to communicate the sur- 
render to Lord North. ‘And how did he take it?’ was the 
inquiry. ‘As he would have taken a ball in the breast,’ replied 
Lord George, ‘ for he opened his arms, exclaiming wildly, as he 
paced up and down the apartment, “Oh God! it is all over!” ’ 
This is about as true as that Pitt received his deathblow from 
the news of the battle of Austerlitz. 

The terms and consequences are matter of history. In the war 
of pamphlets and the parliamentary discussions that ensued, 
Lord Cornwallis sustained no loss of military reputation, or a 
succession of high military appointments would not have 
been subsequently pressed upon him. Immediately after his 
arrival in England, each of the leading parties was anxious 
to send him to India, where the British name had lost much of 
its prestige by the surrender of General Matthews and his army 
to Tippoo Saib, The Company also wished him to go. But 
the actual appointment was delayed by frequent changes of 
government, and by the intrigues and game of cross purposes 
which sprang from them. Lord Cornwallis’s own political opi- 
nions were unfixed, until the royal disapproval of the famous 
India Bill of the Coalition was intimated to the Peers. ‘Then 
his part was taken, and by way of proving his disinterestedness 
he threw up his Constableship of the Tower. After making 
every allowance for military susceptibility, we cannot help 
thinking that he exhibited a litile too much eagerness for the 
emoluments of office in his subsequent dealings with Lord 
Sydney and Mr. Pitt. On March 3, 1784, he writes to Colonel 


Ross :— 


‘I know you will scold me for not being at least more familiar with 
ministers; but I cannot bring myself to it, and I see important fools 
every day taking the lead, and becoming men of consequence. I do 
not believe Lord T. and Mr. P. ever had any quarrel, and think that 
the former resigned because they would not dissolve the Parliament. I 
may however be mistaken in this : at present they are apparently friends.’ 


The same tone prevails in a letter of June 13. 

On Lord Waldegrave’s death, the Governorship of Plymouth 
was conferred on Lord George Lennox, upon which Lord Corn- 
wallis required an explanation from Lord Sydney, Their inter- 
view is thus described by himself :— 


*I told him that the promise to Lord G. L. could not be binding 
unless he required it; and that I had seen a letter from him to Major 
Gore, in which he said that he had rather have kept the Tower. 
“ But,” says I, ‘‘ why tell me this idlestory? The contest lay — 
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Lord Townshend and Lord Edgecombe; and you well know, and have 
already confessed to me, that neither King nor Minister ever thought of 
me for it.” I then said that if the King or Mr. Pitt had sent for me, 
and told me that my waiving my pretensions, and giving them a thou- 
sand pounds a-year out of my estate, was necessary for the support of 
Government in this country and for the affairs of Ireland, I would 
cheerfully have complied ; but that I could not bear without resentment 
the usage I had met with; that every fool I met in the street condoled 
with and pitied me. I then went on to Lord Percy’s getting the 
Grenadiers, and stated his behaviour to the King contrasted with mine. 
I then got up, said I could talk no longer on the subject, and wished 
him good morning. He said, ‘‘ We inust not part on these terms.” I 
answered, ‘‘ We can part on no other,” and went out of the room. 
There is an end of the second and last chapter; and I am sacrificed to 
gratify that contemptible fellow Lord Edgecombe, to whom the Tower 
cannot be worth above 400/. a-year, as he loses his half-pay as Admiral. 
God bless you, my dear Ross, I will keep up my spirits, be frugal of 
my money, and I shall ever value your friendship as one of my greatest 
comforts.’ 


He then addressed a long letter to Mr. Pitt, exhibiting, we 
think, little sense of dignity, especially when the issue is made 
known :— 


‘The apologies made to me by Lord Sydney have only added 
insult to the injury, and, I am sorry to say it of one whom I have 
sincerely loved, were of so disingenuous a nature that I do not care 
to think of them. I told him, and told him truly, that had the 
King, or had Mr. Pitt, sent for me, and told me that it was necessary 
for the support of their government that I should not only waive my 
pretensions, but give up half of the income of my estate, I would cheer- 
fully have complied, and gloried in the sacrifice. I have now, Sir, only 
to say that I still admire your character—that I have still hopes that 
your abilities and integrity will preserve this distressed country ; I will 
not be base enough, from a sense of personal injury, to join faction, 
and endeavour, right or wrong, to obstruct the measures of Govern- 
ment; but I must add, and with heartfelt grief I do it, that private 
confidence cannot easily be restored.’ 


Two days afterwards he has an interview with Mr. Pitt, re- 
ceives the Premier’s assurance that no slight was intended, and, 
to show his own placability, consents to take back the Con- 
stableship of the Deane, which, he complacently remarks in 


announcing the fact to Colonel Ross, ‘in point of income and 
security, | suppose to be as good as Plymouth ’—a most lame and 
impotent conclusion, Yet Lord Cornwallis was considerably 
above the level of the many elderly or middle-aged noble- 
men and gentlemen who conceive that, by condescending to 
eccupy places of the highest distinction and pocket large salaries 
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for a series of years, they have laid their country under a lasting 
obligation, and exhibited as much patriotic self-devotion as 
Leonidas or Cincinnatus. 

In the autumn of 1785 Lord Cornwallis accepted a mission 
extraordinary to Frederick the Great with the view of ascer- 
taining that monarch’s views and intentions regarding several of 
our foreign relations. In a private letter he gives a curious 
description of the manceuvres of the troops which, under Frede- 
rick’s handling, had frequently outmanceuvred, as well as beaten 
in the field, an overwhelming superiority of the best troops in 
Europe :— 

‘My reception in Silesia was not flattering; there was a most 
marked preference for La Fayette; whether it proceeded from the 
King’s knowing more of France, and liking better to talk about it, I 
know not. The cavalry is very fine; the infantry exactly like the 
Hessian, only taller and better set up, but much slower in their move- 
ments. ‘Their manceuvres were such as the worst General in England 
would be hooted at for practising; two lines coming up within six 
yards of one another, and.firing in one another’s faces till they had no 
ammunition left : nothing could be more ridiculous.’ 


On the 23rd of February, 1785, he thus announces his accept- 
ance of the two highest appointments in India :— 

‘The proposal of going to India has been pressed upon me so 
strongly, with the circumstance of the Governor-General’s being inde- 
pendent of his Council, as intended in Dundas’s former bill, and having 
the supreme command of the military, that, much against my will, and 
with grief of heart, I have been obliged to say yes, and to exchange a 
life of ease and content, to encounter all the plagues and miseries of 
command and public station.’ 


How often, on reading such passages, do we feel tempted to 
exclaim with Dr. Johnson, ‘ My dear Lord, clear your mind of 
cant!’ Inscrutable are the operations of the mind, and boundless 
its powers of self-deception. ‘T'wice during his American cam- 
paigns, when he could ill be spared, did Lord Cornwallis abandon 
his command, and return to England for the indulgence—the 
natural and pardonable indulgence—of his private feelings. Yet 
he was as ready as ever to persuade himself and others that pri- 
vate feelings were with him as dust in the balance against the 
stern call of duty, He had just been quarrelling with an old 
friend, Lord Sydney, and: on the point of breaking with a 
minister whom he personally admired, for passing him over in 
the distribution of places; and he would hardly have admitted 
that his ambition was limited'to a:sinecure. To judge from his 
letters, the longing wisli of his: heart was a fair field for the 
acquisition of military fame. He had adroitly declined the — 
offer 
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offer till it included everything he wished, and then, having closed 
with it, he expatiates on the annoyance of having ‘to exchange 
a life of ease and content to encounter all the plagues and 
miseries of command and public station’!—The plagues and 
miseries of living in princely state in palaces; of making one’s 
own fortune and that of one’s friends; of working out those 
schemes of public improvement which every ardent spirit has 
cherished ; of extending or consolidating an empire ; of rivalling 
the fame of a Clive, or anticipating that of a Wellesley ! 

There is a passage in Lord Macaulay's ‘ Essays’ in which he 
favours the same train of thinking. Construing literally a pro- 
fessed preference of literature to politics, he cruelly assures 
an ex-official that he ‘ has little cause to envy any of those who, 
at most, can only expect that, by relinquishing liberal studies 
and social pleasures, by passing nights without sleep and 
summers without one glimpse of the beauties of nature, they 
may attain that laborious, that invidious, that closely watched 
slavery which is mocked with the name of power.’ Then how 
happens it that nineteen out of twenty who have got their dis- 
charge are so anxious to resume their fetters? Because the 
struggle for that laborious, that invidious thing is after all in 
their estimation the great game, and the possession of it the 
grand prize of life; because they believe ambition to be the last 
infirmity of noble minds ; because (as one poet has said) the 
innate tendency of our being is to strive upwards and onwards ; 
because, in the stirring words of another,— 


‘ One glorious hour of crowded life 
Is worth an age without a name.’ 


‘* Oh, Pheureux temps, quand j étois si malheureuse !’ exclaimed the 
French coquette who was no longer teased by lovers nor agitated 
by jealousy. ‘ Give me back, give me back, the wild fresuness of 
morning ’ after a late division, would be the cry of many a veteran 
statesman, who, very much against his will, has been left at full 
liberty to enjoy the beauties of nature in summer or winter as he 
thinks best. 

Whatever we may think of Lord Cornwallis’s horror of high 
and lucrative appointments, we fully believe that no public man 
was ever more constantly alive to the sense of duty or more 
tagger impressed by it. In this respect he resembled the 

uke of Wellington; and if the required sacrifices had been 
as great as he professed or fancied, he would have been equal to 
them. It is also to be observed that he courted instead of 
shrinking from responsibility, by insisting on ample powers, by 
always hurrying to the post of honour and danger, and by boldly 
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Lord Cornwallis. 13 
grappling with the most formidable of his difficulties at once. 
Amongst his most marked qualities were his probity, his fear- 
lessness, and his habit of plain speaking. His employers were 
sure to learn the truth from him on all subjects; and his 
despatches from British India, whilst conveying the most vivid 
impression of the inherent vices of its civil and military admi- 
nistration, suggest that many of the materials for the terrible 
explosions of which it has recently been the scene, were rapidly 
accumulating between seventy and eighty years ago. 

Warren Hastings left Calcutta February 8, 1785, and was 
succeeded by Mr. (afterwards Sir John) Macpherson, the senior 
member of the Supreme Council. We learn from an editorial 
note that he had been profitably involved in the pecuniary trans- 
actions of the native princes; that he was one of the six mem 
bers brought into parliament by the Nabob of the Carnatic; 
and that, being a man of large stature and mild demeanour, 
he went by the name of ‘ the Gentle Giant.’ Warren Hastings 
warned Lord Cornwallis against him; and General Grant, 
writing from London (January, 1787), thus follows up the 
warning :— 


‘ I think you will find that the character Hastings gave of him to 
you was well founded; I tlatter myself that I need not add that the 
circumstance has never been mentioned by me to any mortal. A trait 
which I heard of a Highlander struck me exceedingly. Macpherson 
offered to take him by the hand, which the other declined, telling him 
in the height of his power as Governor-General that it was not to be 
depended upon. He flatters the Duchess of Gordon by obeying all 
her commands, and telling her that she may consider herself as 
Governor-General while he remains in office, and begging to have the 
honour of attending the Marquis of Huntley upon his travels when he 
returns to Europe, which is no bad line of paying court to our friend 
Dundas.’ 


A Governor-General of this stamp was pretty sure to do as 
much mischief as was permitted by the brevity of his rule; and 
when Lord Cornwallis landed, almost everything that Hastings 
had left in a transition state had ‘deteriorated. Treaties had been 
concluded with native princes, which, by the express desire of 
the Company, were immediately broken off; and a widespread 
system of jobbery had been openly or tacitly sanctioned, which 
the new Governor-General took instant and decisive. measures to 
suppress. ‘The improvement of the European troops in the 
Company’s service was one of his first objects. He thus describes 
them in August, 1787 :— 

‘ The recruits that came from Bengal for the 73rd regiment were, I 
am sorry to say, very indifferent ; those that were brought by Major 
Skelly 
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Skelly were much better,except the fifteen felons and deserters who 
were put on board in their fetters at Gravesend, 

‘ Nothing can be more prejudicial to our interests and safety than to 
degrade the character of Europeans in a country where a handful of 
them are to hold millions in subjection. The contemptible trash of 
which the Company’s European force is composed makes me shudder.’ 


His matured opinion (April, 1790) on this subject is thus 
stated :— 

‘ In regard to the military arrangement, I am clearly of opinion that 
the European troops should all belong to the King, for experience has 
shown that the Company cannot keep up an efficient European force in 
India ; this is a fact so notorious, that no military man who has been 
in this country will venture to deny it, and I do not care how strongly 
I am quoted as authority for it.’ 


The efficiency of the Anglo-Indian army in the field was 
speedily to be tested under his own eye, The campaign of 1790 
against Tippoo Saib having proved indecisive, he resolved to 
assume the personal direction of the next. His reasons, as ex- 
plained in a despatch to the President of the Board of Control, 
were, that ‘ we have lost time, and our adversary has gained 
reputation, which are two most valuable things in war :’— 


* It is vain now to look back: we must only consider how to remedy 
the evil, and to prevent the ill effects which our delay may occasion in 
the minds of our allies. It immediately occurred to me that nothing 
would be so likely to keep up their spirits, and to convince them of our 
determination to act with vigour, as my taking the command of the 
army.’ 


It was at once taken for granted that General Medows, whom he 
superseded, must be discontented ; and reports, similar to those 
circulated touching Lord Canning and Lord Clyde, were rife in 
England. Lord Sydney writes :— . 


‘ The Rodney arrived just as the Parliament was rising, and various 
reports were circulated by a set of people who seem to act here as 
Tippoo’s vakeels, and are perhaps in his pay. The violent animosity 
between you and General Medows was among the most current. But 
your letters have given a fatal blow to that forgery. I have received 
one from Medows, in which he speaks of your Lordship in the strongest 
terms of affection and respect. We are impatient to hear the event of 
your campaign, and promise ourselves a happy one.’ 


Fortunately General Medows was a man of sense as well 
as of conduct and courage, and continued to co-operate cordi- 
ally with him as second in command. ‘The harmony of 
these leaders,’ says Mr. Mill, ‘is one of the finest features 
of the campaign; but he severely criticises their tactics; and 
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their movements were undoubtedly crippled by want of fore- 
sight in providing means of transport. The night attack on the 
lines of Seringapatam, however, shows that Lord Cornwallis was 
not destitute of the spirit which led Clive to cross the river at 
Plassey, and Wolfe to scale the heights of Abraham. One of the 
first qualities of generalship is to see where an advantage, com- 
mensurate with the risk, may be obtained by a bold departure 
from rule and a gallant defiance of the ordinary calculation of 
chances. To common apprehension, the odds are.always against 
the performance of a dashing exploit ; whilst the military genius 
discovers at a glance that they have been miscalculated or may be 
reversed by a new combination. Danton’s famous maxim, ‘ De 
Vaudace, de [ audace, toujours de Vaudace !’ is far more applicable 
in war than in politics. Lord Cornwallis, seeing that he had no 
alternative between a discreditable retreat and a successful coup- 
de-main, chose the bolder and, we believe, the safer course, very 
much, it appears, to the wonder and consternation of his allies. 
‘To attack,’ says Mr. Mill, ‘ witha handful of infantry, and with- 
out cannon, the whole of Tippoo’s army, ina fortified camp under 
the walls of his capital, appeared to them an extraordinary 
attempt ; and their surprise was increased when told that Lord 
Cornwallis in person commanded the division which was to 
penetrate the centre of the enemy's camp, and had gone to fight, 
as they expressed it, like a private soldier.’ 

The defences of Seringapatam then consisted of three lines, 
comprising nine redoubts and the fort, besides a hedge of thorny 
plants almost impenetrable by man or beast; the whole defended : 
by 300 pieces of artillery. The attacking force, about 9000 
men, was divided into three columns. The right, under General 
Medows, was misled by the guides; and there was a critical 
interval during which the centre was left without support. The 
firing was heavy ; and Lord Cornwallis, well knowing his man, 
exclaimed, ‘ If Medows is above ground, this will bring him’— 
a noble expression of sympathising reliance; which recalls the 
exclamation of Collingwood at being first in the heat of the fire 
at Trafalgar, ‘ What would Nelson give to be here?’ whilst 
Nelson was simultaneously crying out, ‘ See how that noble 
fellow, Collingwood, carries his ship into action!’ 

Medows came up in time to do his part effectively, and the 
victory was complete. The British casualties in killed and 
wounded were 533, of which 342 fell to the share of the centre 
column. Tippoo’s army was reduced to the extent of 23,000, 
but four-fifths of his loss was by desertion; and on appealing to 
his officers he was informed that the spirits of his: remaining 
troops were too much broken to enable him to continue the con- 
test. 
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test. The want of means of transport, with the resulting scarcity 
of munitions of all sorts, rendered a termination of hostilities 
highly acceptable to the Governor-General, although it is not 
true that, compelled to make peace, he hastily conceded terms 
which laid the foundation of future disputes and difficulties. On 
the contrary, when Tippoo, who wished to retain the power of 
wreaking vengeance on: the Rajah of Courg, threatened to break 
off the negotiations if a projected impediment was thrown in his 
way, Lord Cornwallis ordered the siege operations to be resumed, 
and the hostages were on their way back when the Sultan 
yielded, and the definitive treaty was signed. By it Tippoo was 
to surrender one-half of his dominions, pay down a large sum of 
money (3 crores, 30 lacs), and give two of his sons as hostages, 
Lord Cornwallis’s despatch to the Board of Control, dated 
* Camp before Seringapatam, March 4, 1791,’ begins thus :— 


‘ We have at length concluded our Indian war handsomely, and I 
think as advantageously as any reasonable person could expect. We 
have effectually crippled our enemy without making our friends too 
formidable. Indeed I am well convinced that the impression they have 
received of the power and superiority of our arms will greatly over- 
balance any confidence with which their territorial acquisitions can pos- 
sibly inspire them.’ 


The Secret Committee acknowledged his ‘ brilliant successes,’ 
and in the July following he was raised to the dignity of a 
Marquis, his consent being taken for granted after consulting his 
brother, the Bishop. Mr. Pitt, it would seem, was not of the 
same way of thinking as Lord Melbourne, whose reply to a noble 
friend desirous of a similar elevation in the peerage was a blunt 
expression of astonishment. 

Lord Cornwallis had received the Garter soon after he left 
England in 1786, and wrote thus to his son :— 


* You will have heard that soon after I left England I was elected 
Knight of the Garter, and very likely laughed at me for wishing to 
wear a blue riband over my fat belly. I could have excused myself in 
the following lines :— 

“* Scarfs, garters, gold, amuse his riper stage, 
And beads and prayer-books are the toys of age.” 
But I can assure you, upon my honour, that I neither asked for it nor 
wished for it. The reasonable object of ambition to a man is to have 
his name transmitted to posterity for eminent services rendered to his 
country and to mankind. Nobody asks or cares whether Hampden, 
Marlborough, Pelham, or Wolfe were Knights of the Garter.’ 


His Lordship is singularly infelicitous in his mode of philoso- 
phising on honours, distinctions, well-paid places, and the rest of 
what 
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what are popularly considered the good things of this world, the 
prizes of success, and sometimes (if not uniformly) the outward 
and visible signs of merit, If a title, a riband, or a star, be but 
the guinea stamp which may be carelessly or culpably impressed 
on brass, it may notwithstanding be useful in giving currency to 
gold, If nobody asks or cares whether Hampden, Marlborough, 
Pelham, or Wolfe—a strange assortment, by the way—were 
Knights’ of the Garter, this is simply because this particular 
Order is no longer associated in men’s minds with merit—no 
longer contemplated as the reward of intellectual, political, or 
military services to the State. But everybody asks and cares 
whether our statesmen and heroes have received their due meed. 
of honour; and the noblest of them (Nelson, for example) have 
been commonly the most sensitive on this point. ‘Tried by the 
severest rules of reason, the value of decorations and distinctions 
depends on their accordance with the claims and character of the 
recipients ; and most right-minded men will say of them what 
Lord Mansfield said of popularity,—‘ I wish popularity, but it is 
that popularity which follows, not that which is run after; it is 
that popularity which, sooner or later, never fails to do justice to 
the pursuit of noble ends by noble means,’ 

The treaty with Tippoo left Lord Cornwallis at liberty to 
resume and complete the financial and judicial reforms which 
form the most durable and striking memorials of his Eastern Ad- 
ministration. His arrangements for the collection of the land 
revenue of Bengal and some adjacent provinces, commonly called 
the permanent settlement, have remained a subject of constant 
interest and discussion to this hour, Three modes of collecting 
this revenue were open to the government: through the Zemindars, 
who might be made primarily liable and empowered to levy the 
required assessment on the occupiers; by the village system,, 
under which a given district was required to supply a stated sum; 
or under the ryot system, which brought the actual occupiers into: 
direct contact with the collectors of the State. Lord Cornwallis 
chose the first, regardless of the doubts that prevailed touching 
the proprietary title to the soil or the original status of the Ze- 
mindars, who have been alternately treated by high Indian autho- 
rities as a sort of greater feudatories, or as mere farmers of the 
revenue under the native-sovereigns. Lord Cornwallis resolved 
on considering them as the owners of the soil; thereby, it was 
alleged, too summarily disposing of the vested rights of other 
claimants. He was also accused of treating with many as Ze- 
mindars who had no well-founded pretension to the rank. In 
fixing the amount to be levied, it was assumed by him that 
moderate payments, punctually collected, were most likely ta 
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promote the interests of all parties, The grand question, as to 
which he and his chief adviser, Mr. Shore (afterwards Lord 
Teignmouth), differed, was, whether the arrangement should be 
decennial or permanent, The Governor-General’s reasons for 
making it permanent were drawn up in due form and forwarded, 
with Mr. Shore’s for an opposite conclusion, for the consideration 
of the home authorities, who decided for permanence. Dundas’s 
private letter, announcing their decision, is worth quoting for 
more reasons than one :— 


‘ Knowing that the Directors would not be induced to take it up so 
as to consider it with any degree of attention, and knowing that some of 
the most leading ones among them held an opinion different both from 
your Lordship and me on the question of perpetuity, and feeling that 
there was much respect due to the opinion and authority of Mr. Shore, 
I thought it indispensably necessary both that the measure must origi- 
nate with the Board of Control, and likewise that I should indace Mr. 
Pitt to become my partner in the final consideration of so important 
and controverted a measure. He accordingly agreed to shut himself up 
with me for ten days at Wimbledon, and attend to that business only. Charles 
Grant staid with us a great part of the time. After a most minute and 
attentive consideration of the whole subject, I had the satisfaction to find 
Mr. Pitt entirely of the same opinion with us.’ 


This is only one amongst many proofs in these volumes of Mr. 
Pitt’s extraordinary capacity for business. Speaking of a debate 
in which the late Lord Grey fiercely and unwarrantably assailed 
Pitt, General Grant (April 16th, 1787) writes :— 


‘He was attacked at the same time by Fox and Sheridan, and in short 
with all the abilities of Opposition; and Rigby, who was in the House 
and attended that day out of friendship to Lord Carteret, told me, ‘* You 
know,” says he, “that I am not partial to Pitt, and yet I must own 
that he is infinitely superior to anything I ever saw in that House, and 
I declare that Fox and Sheridan, and all of them put together, are 
nothing to him; he, without support or assistanee, answers them all 
with ease to himself, and they are just chaff before the wind to him.”’ 


Lord Cornwallis’s next care was the reformation of the judicial 
system and the police. We cannot enter into details; but the 
leading features of his improvements may be briefly indicated. 
He found the administration of justice, civil and criminal, almost 
exclusively in the hands of natives, and notoriously corrupt. He 
found, moreover, collectors of revenue sitting as judges in revenue 
cases, and many of the most repulsive and least defensible doctrines 
of Mahommedan jurisprudence mischievously in force. He there- 
fore constructed a set of courts, rising in regular gradation above 
each other, in each of which, except the lowest (made subject to 
appeal), there was an infusion of the European element. Thus, 2 
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European presided over the Zillah Court, or second degree, and 
three covenanted servants of the Company sat in each’ of the 
Provincial Courts, or third. Next came the: Supreme Court, 
consisting of the Governor-General and Members. of Council, 
from which an ultimate appeal lay to the King, when (since 
1797) the property at stake was not less than 50,000 rupees. 
Lord Cornwallis has been denounced as a theorist for seeking, 
without sufficient knowledge of native laws or habits, to introduce 
English institutions and notions into the financial arrangements 
and the administration of justice in the East. Mr. Mill arraigns 
him for departing from the Benthamite model in a. country 
where complicated forms, or multiplied stages of appeal, were sure 
to be turned to the worst purposes by the all-pervading litigious- 
ness. The same able though prejudiced writer has vehemently 
assailed the permanent settlement; nor do its advocates assert 
that it has been attended with al] the beneficial results which 
might have ensued had it been more judiciously carried out. 
But the intellectual grasp, the moral firmness, and the statesman- 
like views exhibited by a new system of law or revenue, must be 
estimated with reference to the place, the time, the emergency, 
the available instruments and materials, and the degree of pro- 
gress to which financial or juridical science had attained. Long 
subsequently to 1793 the severity of our own criminal law re- 
mained a disgrace to civilization, and the prolix- confusion of our 
Statute Book still calls vainly for an amending hand. Our 
political economists are not yet agreed as to the true principles of 
taxation ; and the terrible events of the last two years, far from 
producing unanimity, have simply brought to light the most 
astounding and perplexing variety of opinion as to the policy to 
be adopted in Hindostan. What, then, can be more unfair than 
to judge the Indian legislator or reformer of 1793 by the brighter, 
though still clouded and imperfect, lights of 1858? It is surely 
enough for fame and national gratitude that he swept away at once 
the whole pre-existing structure of robbery and fraud ; and if the 
edifice which he raised on its ruins has broken down in parts, the 
foundations have so far proved solid, that the wisest of his suc- 
cessors have not been afraid to build upon them, and the very 
fragments proclaim the boldness and comprehensiveness of the 
lan. 
, Lord Cornwallis ceased to be the Governor-General, and set 
sail for England, in October, 1793. On his recommendation, Sir 
John Shore was appointed his successor, and was near being the 
involuntary cause of his return to Indiain 1797. Sir John having 
given dissatisfaction by his mode of dealing with the Bengal mu- 
tineers, his Lordship was actually reappointed and sworn in, when 
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news arrived which induced an abandonment of the intention. 
Soon after his return, it was in contemplation to give him the 
command of the allied armies in Flanders, with the local rank of 
Field-Marshal ; the main object being to supersede the Duke of 
York, whose incapacity at length became so glaring as to compel 
his recall by the Ministry. The King was deeply hurt; and on 
learning this, Lord Cornwallis, like an experienced courtier, vowed 
that no earthly consideration would have induced him to consent 
to any arrangement derogatory to his Royal Highness or disa~- 
greeable to his Majesty. Some of the letters on this subject are 
curious, as exhibiting to what extent the public service may suffer 
from court influence or etiquette. 

Early in June, 1798, it was deemed advisable that the supreme 
civil and military authority in Ireland should be vested in the 
same person, and Lord Cornwallis was appointed Lord-Lieutenant 
and Commander-in-Chief. He gives way as usual to regret at 
his increasing honours :— 


‘The life of a Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland comes up to my idea of 
perfect misery, but if I can accomplish the great object of consolidating 
the British Empire, I shall be sufficiently repaid.’ 


His mistrust and anxiety on this occasion were reasonable 
enough ; for the condition, social and political, of Ireland in the 
summer of 1798 was as deplorable as it could be, short of 
downright anarchy. To trace her miseries and dissensions to 
their source would be to go back to the time when the English 
colonists or conquerors under Strongbow first made good their 
settlement on her soil, thereby causing it to be parcelled out 
between two races—the one with the characteristic qualities of the 
tyrant, the other with the characteristic qualities of the slave. The 
‘Englishry,’ whether of Saxon or Norman descent, regarded the 
aboriginal Irish or Celts much in the same light in which the 
Anglo-Indians have been wont to regard the Hindoos; and their 
contests, when the oppressed rose against the oppressor, were 
similarly marked by unrelenting cruelty and vindictiveness. The 
hatred of race to race was exasperated, if that were possible, by 
religious differences, and the result was, that, whilst every other 
nation in Europe was united on some one principle of nationality, 
the Irish, prior to the Union, hardly ever used their occasional 
liberty of action for any higher or nobler purpose than to proclaim 
their internecine quarrels, and consequent degradation as a people, 
to the world. The genius of Swift, the eloquence of Grattan, 
might create a semblance of unity for an interval; but the old 
antipathies speedily overcame the new impulse, and their favourite 
orator and champion might have said of their patriotism what he 
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said of the short-lived constitution which sprang from it, ‘I sate 
by its cradle, and followed its hearse.’ 

At Dublin, in the possession of an historic family, is an 
historic picture which, if Irishmen of opposite parties could co- 
operate like Englishmen, would have been engraved by subscrip- 
tion long ago, and be as well known as Frith’s ‘ Derby Day’ 
or Copley’s ‘ Death of Chatham,’ which it most resembles in 
design and manner. The subject is the Right Hon, Henry 
Grattan Moving the Declaration of Rights. It contains portraits 
of all the Irish celebrities of the period, male and female, and 
(by a pardonable anachronism) of some who were not strictly 
cotemporary ; the peers, ladies, and others not members of the 
House of Commons, being brought in as spectators. Taken 
as a whole, they form a splendid galaxy, What genius, elo- 
quence, public virtue, courage, chivalry, wit, grace, and love- 
liness are there! What elements of greatness, and alas, what 
seeds of corruption, dissension, and decay! The contempla- 
tion of it inspires a feeling near akin to that with which the 
Persian monarch gazed on his countless but perishable host. 
Before their patriotic purposes can be practically carried out, 
before the foundations of their liberty can be consolidated, they 
will be again divided into hostile camps, again assailing each 
other’s characters or flying at each other’s throats, again con- 
tending whether their boasted independence shall be sold to the 
British minister or be gratuitously handed over to France. ‘The 
brave and loyal Charlemont, the Irish Lafayette, whose army of 
volunteers is morally as well as materially strengthened by Roman 
Catholics, will record a willing and conscientious vote against their 
admission to legislative rights ; and the haughty Fitzgibbon (Lord 
Clare), who vehemently applauds and stands prepared to second 
Grattan, will strain every nerve to destroy the fabric they are now 
constructing together, and do his best to hang the chief architect 
as a traitor.* 

In one of those marvellously-sustained bounds of his rhetorical 
imagination, which only just escape the fatal transition from the 
sublime to the ridiculous, Grattan has vividly depicted the gran- 
deur and fleeting character of the scene :— 


‘ There was a time when the vault of liberty could hardly contain the 
flight of your pinion. Some of you went forth like a giant rejoicing in 
his strength, but now you stand like elves at the door of your own Pan- 
demonium. The armed youth of the country, like a thousand streams, 





* When Fitzgibbon’s promotion was under consideration, Fox objected, and was 
overruled on the strength of Grattan’s approval or acquiescence. Fitzgibbon was 
made Attorney-General, and ‘ from that time forth,’ said Grattan, ‘ his country 
and myself were the two peculiar objects of his calumny.’ | 
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thundered from a thousand hills, and filled the plain with the congre- 
gated waters, in whose mirror was seen for a moment the watery image 
of the British Constitution. The waters subside, the torrents cease, the 
rill ripples within its own bed, and the boys and children of the village 
paddle in the brook.’ 


We are hardly guilty of a digression in reverting to this 
scene; for the grand combination of 1782 gave birth to the 
Society of the United Irishmen, laid the train for the rebellion 
which was raging when Lord Cornwallis landed, and afforded 
the strongest argument for the union which is the Corinthian 
capital of his administrative fame. 

All the speakers of note who took part in the debates on the 
question of British supremacy advocated a resort to force :— 


‘ The attainment of Magna Charta had no precedent; it was a great 
original transaction, not obtained by votes in Parliament, but by barons 
in the field. To that great original transaction England owes her liberty, 
and to the great original transaction at Dungannon Ireland will be 
indebted for hers. The Irish volunteers had associated to support the 
laws and the constitution—the usurpations of England have violated 
both, and Ireland has therefore armed to defend the principles of the 
British constitution against the violations of the British Government.’ 


So declaimed Grattan, and he was followed in the same strain 
by Fitzgibbon, whose whole after life was employed in crushing 
those who carried the dangerous principle of resistance to what 
they deemed its legitimate conclusions :— 


‘As Ireland is committed, no man, I trust, will shrink from her 
support, but go through, hand and heart, in the establishment of our 
liberties. As I was cautious in committing, so I am now firm in 
asserting, the rights of my country: my declaration, therefore, is, that 
as the nation has determined to obtain tke restoration of her liberty, it 
behoves every man in Ireland to stand firm.’ 


Did it, then, less behove every man in Ireland to stand firm 
when her restored liberty was ravished from her, because this 
emphatic assertor of her rights had become Lord Chancellor and 
the equally uncompromising assertor of British supremacy? 
Well may Lord Macaulay call Ireland the most unfortunate of 
nations, At the most brilliant epoch of her history, from 1780 
to 1800, when her senate, her bar, and her social circle were at 
their zenith—when she counted Burke, Sheridan, Grattan, Flood, 
Curran, Bushe, Plunket, Castlereagh, Fitzgibbon, and Thomas 
Moore amongst her living sons—when she 

‘ Saw History write, with a pencil of light, 
That illumined whole pages, her Wellington’s name’— ' 
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called sister through the medium of an intolerant and corrupt 
minority, to be the battleground of factions till she was devas- 
tated and depopulated, or to submit to what she then believed 
the disgraceful extinction of her individuality. 

Prior to the Union, the normal mode of governing Ireland was 
this: a few powerful persons, to whom the. state of the peerage 
and the representation gave a preponderance in both Houses, 
undertook to execute the wishes of the English ministry for 
the time being, and were complimented with the whole of the 
local power and patronage as their reward, These were called 
‘managers.’ Every judgeship, bishopric, commissionership, or 
appointment, was bestowed as they directed ; and to confirm or 
increase their influence, sinecures were shamelessly multiplied, 
and places of trust conferred with a ludicrous disregard of fitness 
or propriety. A scene in one of Lady Morgan’s novels, where 
the Irish Cabal, having nothing else vacant, agree to give one 
of their female adherents a cornetcy of dragoons en attendant, is 
founded upon fact.* 

A large measure of parliamentary reform would have broken 
up their monopoly, but no one who is acquainted with the 
composition and views of the democratic party can doubt that 
revolution and separation would have ensued; whilst the ad- 
mission of the Catholics would only have made confusion worse 
confounded, and completed the resemblance to a Polish Diet, 
We think, therefore, that the Government did right in resist- 
ing any organic change in the Irish legislature; and the so- 
called patriots who, headed by Grattan, seceded in 1797 on the 
rejection of their motion for reform, have much 'to answer for. 
Secessions have never succeeded in their professed aim; and 
the seceders have commonly returned to their places of their 
own accord, without any call from their ungrateful country, very 
much surprised to find themselves neither missed nor wanted, 
and not greatly delighted at finding the front opposition 
bench occupied by a new and formidable rival, as it was by 
Tierney during the Whig Hegira in the same year. Grattan 
and his friends virtually announced, by their peculiar mode of 
abdication, that the reign of law and reason was at an end, 
and that the only remaining hope lay in a resort to arms. 





* See ‘The O’Briens and the O’Flahertys,’ vol. ii. p.9. ‘He (the Provost of 
T. C. D., Hutchinson) is said, when he was at the head of the University, actually 
to have had one of his daughters gazetted for a majority of horse, which commis- 
sion she held for several days, until an opportunity offered for her selling out to 
advantage.’—Curran and his Contemporaries. By Charles Phillips, Esq. Third 
edition, p.45. It was of this Provost that Lord Townsend, when Lord-Lieutenant, 
said, ‘ If I gave Hutchinson England and Ireland for an estate, he would solicit the 
Isle of‘ Man for-a potato garden.’ 

The 
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The people accordingly took up arms, and the most determined 
- and desperate of the conspirators opened a communication with 
the French Directory, which promptly responded to the call, 
But their counsels were betrayed, their movements anticipated, 
their combinations broken, and their leaders incapable. Their 
commander-in-chief, Beauchamp Bagenal Harvey, a barrister of 
fortune, was physically as well as mentally disqualified for such 
a post. He is described as ‘diminutive, weak, and meagre ; his 
voice tremulous; his dress squalid; his mind as feeble as his 
body, and as undecided as his stumbling movements.’ During 
the sanguinary affair of Ross, which lasted ten hours, he and his 
aide-de-camp Gray, an attorney, remained inactive spectators on 
a hill. The battle of Vinegar Hill fortunately completed the 
discomfiture of the rebels prior to the arrival of the French ; or, 
considering what the small reinforcement sent by them effected a 
little later, there is no knowing what the consequences of an 
earlier landing might have been. 

Lord Cornwallis reached Dublin on the 20th of June, 1798, and 
on July 1st writes: ‘I think our civil war will, for the present, 
be nearly at an send, but we shall have no progress towards 
permanent peace.’ Ina subsequent letter (July 24), after stating 
that there was no law either in town or country but martial law, 


and that ‘ numberless murders are hourly committed by our 
people,’ he adds :— 


‘ The conversation of the principal persons of the country all tend to 
encourage this system of blood, and the conversation even at my table, 
where you will suppose I do all I can to prevent it, always turns on 
hanging, shooting, burning, &c., &c., and if a priest has been put to 
death the greatest joy is expressed by the whole company. So much 
for Ireland and my wretched situation ! 

Whilst: the embers were yet smouldering, intelligence was 
received (August 22) that General Humbert had landed in Killala 
Bay. His force, which did not exceed 1100 men, was much 
exaggerated by rumour ; and Lord Cornwallis, distrusting many of 
his Irish levies, and knowing that a defeat might lead to a general 
rising, did not move till he had concentrated his forces, and 
taken measures for hemming the French in on all sides, In 
the mean time they advanced boldly, and gallantly attacked 
a detachment imprudently posted by General Hutchinson. The 
loyalist troops were so completely and disgracefully routed that 
the affair has popularly gone by the name of the Races of 
Castlebar. According to the best authenticated account, the 
Galway Volunteers, with the Kilkenny and Longford Militia, 
ran away. Lord Ormonde exerted himself to stop his men: 
he first begged and beseeched: he then upbraided and swore 
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at them: he ran two of them through the body, and burst 
into tears. Lord Granard’s attempts to detain the Longford 
Militia upon the ground were equally fruitless ; the panic spread : 
and on one of the French columns appearing on the flank, the 
confusion became irretrievable. This disaster, however, was 
more owing to treason than cowardice. Two hundred soldiers of 
the Louth and Kilkenny regiments joined the French after the 
battle, and were afterwards hanged for desertion. One of them 
defended himself by pleading ‘that it was the army, and not 
he, who were deserters: that, whilst he was fighting hard, they 
all ran away, and left him to be murdered.’ 

The reputation of the Irish militia for courage was amply 
redeemed by the city of Limerick regiment, under Colonel 
Vereker, who, thinking he had only the vanguard to deal with, 
made a gallant stand against the whole French force at Colooney. 
Unfortunately his generalship was not on a par with his courage. 
He posted his men in such a manner that they could neither fight 
nor retreat, except at a disadvantage. In point of fact they had 
to fall back through a deep river and over a high wall. When, 
some time afterwards, Lord Cornwallis inspected the ground, he 
burst into a loud and prolonged fit of laughter. The Colonel was 
made Lord Gort, with permission to adopt ‘Colooney’ as his 
motto, for his services on this occasion. 

The French continued their advance towards the capital till 
they were surrounded by twenty times their number, when they 
surrendered, expressing the most supreme contempt for their 
Irish allies, and astonishment at the supposition that they had 
come to assist in the reestablishment of Popery. 

In dealing with the insurgents Lord Cornwallis was obliged to 
take into consideration not merely the degree of guilt, but the 
impossibility of inflicting the full penalty on offenders who were 
reckoned by the thousand. He found himself in a position 
strikingly analogous to that in which Lord Canning has recently 
been placed ; and precisely the same contradictory censures were 
levelled at him. In reference to complaints that had reached 
England of his imputed lenity, he writes to General Ross :— 


‘ You write as if you really believed that there was any foundation 
for all the lies and nonsensical clamour about my lenity. On my 
arrival in this country I put a stop to the burning of houses and 
murder of the inhabitants by the yeomen or any other persons who 
delighted in that amusement, to the flogging for the purpose of extorting 
confession, and to the free-quarters, which comprehended universal rape 
and robbery throughout the whole country. 

‘If this be a crime I freely acknowledge my guilt, but I can most 
confidently assure you, and I wish you could have an opportunity of 
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talking to Taylor on the subject, that I have never suffered my private 
feelings to get the better of the great duty which I owe to the public, 
and that my conscience does not reproach me with a single act of 
improper or impolitic lenity.’ 

The best proof that he held an upright, even, and politic course 
in this respect, is that he had the steady cooperation of a man 
who, often charged with insensibility to popular feeling, was 
never accused of weakness in upholding the cause of order. In 
his sketch of Lord Castlereagh, Lord Brougham says:—‘It is 
another topic of high praise that he took a generous part against 
the faction which, setting themselves against all liberal and 
tolerant government, sought to drive from their post the two most 
venerable rulers with whom Ireland had ever been blessed—Corn- 
wallis and Abercromby.’ 

In reply to some violent remonstrances addressed to him, 
Lord Castlereagh coolly stated (March 6, 1799) that, exclusively 
of all persons tried at the Assizes, the Lord Lieutenant had 
decided personally upon 400 cases: that, out of 131 condemned 
to death, 81 had been executed: and that 418 persons had been 
transported or banished in pursuance of the sentences of courts- 
martial since his Excellency’s arrival in Ireland. The policy of 
mercy was also cordially supported by Lord Clare, who was 
regarded as the main-stay of the dominant faction :— 


‘ My sentiments,’ writes Lord Cornwallis, ‘ have coincided with those 
of the British Cabinet and with those of the Chancellor, whose character 
has been much misrepresented in England. Almost all the other prin- 
cipal political characters here are absurdly violent. Lord Castlereagh 
is a very able and good young man, and is of great use tome; I doubt 
much, from what I have heard, whether I should not go on full as 
well with him as with Pelham.’ 


This accoant of Lord Castlereagh as a ‘good young man’ 
rather took us by surprise.* He soon afterwards grows into one 
‘whose prudence, talents, and temper I cannot sufficiently com- 
mend ;’ and throughout the whole of the momentous and delicate 
transactions in which they were jointly engaged, never once disap- 
pointed the expectations of his chief. On the imperative necessity 
of a legislative union they were both agreed ; and they were also 





* Equally curious is the letter by which Lord Cornwallis introduced the late 
Duke of Wellington to Sir John Shore :— 

‘Whitehall, June 10, 1796. 

‘ Dear Sir,—I beg leave to introduce to you Colonel Wesley, who is lieutenant- 
colonel of my regiment. He is a sensible man and a good officer, ‘and will, 'I 
have no doubt, conduct himself-in a manner to merit your approbation. 

‘lam, &c., 
‘ CoRNWALLIS,’ , 
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unanimous as to the mode of carrying it, and the stipulations to 
be made with the classes or sections whose assent or neutrality 
was desirable. ‘These volumes will definitively settle the con- 
troversy touching the promises made, or expectations held out, to 
the Roman Catholics. The language invariably employed in 
treating with them was substantially to this effect :—‘ In Ireland, 
where you are in a numerical majority of four to one, you cannot 
be admitted to your proportional share of legislative power with- 
out risking the destruction of the Established Church, and pos- 
sibly the recurrence of the scene presented by the Roman Catholic 
House of Commons in 1689.* Under existing circumstances we 
will not support your claims, and we could not compel their 
admission by the Irish parliament, if we tried. In and under 
the parliament.of the United Kingdom, things will stand on a 
widely different footing: we cannot anticipate its councils nor 
those of the British Cabinet. The dogged opposition of the 
Sovereign is well known. We give no pledge. We simply say 
that your chances will be improved, and that our individual 
opinion is in your favour,’ 

The Chancellor’s opposition rendered it impossible for the 
Lord-Lieutenant and Secretary to go further ;f and it is clear from 
the whole tenor of their communications that they did not. The 
Roman Catholics ended by giving a lukewarm support to the 
measure, ‘The mass of the people of Ireland,’ wrote Lord 
Cornwallis, July 1799, ‘do not care one farthing about the 
Union, and cordially hate both Government and Opposition. It 
would, I believe, be impossible to excite any popular commotion 
against it in any part of the kingdom, except in Dublin” In 
Dublin a good deal of commotion was excited, especially by the 
Bar. The real difficulty, however, Jay in inducing the borough 
proprietors and the cream of the Protestant nobility and gentry, 
who commanded a majority in both Houses, to consent to the 
annihilation of the system from which they derived most of their 
importance. They are thus described by Lord Cornwallis :— 


‘ Those who are called principal persons here are men who have 
been raised into consequence only by having the entire disposal of the 
peavenge of the Crown in return for their undertaking the management 





* See Lord Macaulay’s ‘ History,’ vol. iii. chap. 

+ This is proved by aletter from Lord Clare (pablished i in the Castlereagh Corre- 
spondence), in which - speaks of his ‘damnable’ country. ‘ Talk not to me,’ said 
Fitzgibbon, then Attorney-General, amongst a party o old friends, ‘ of a Union. 
If a minister dared to do so, I would fling my office in his face.’ ‘Now, mark,’ 
said Daly, ‘ that is the very man who would support it; that /itt/le man who talks 
so big would vote for a Union, aye, to-morrow. Phillips’ 's Recollections of Curran, 
Like the great men of the Great Rebellion, as described by Clarendon, most of the 
Irish great men were little men. P 
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of the country, because the Lords-Lieutenants were too idle or too 
incapable to manage it themselves. ‘They are detested by everybody 
but their immediate followers, and have no influence but what is 
founded on the grossest corruption.’ 


It soon became apparent that the only means by which a 
majority could be obtained in an Irish parliament were the 
wholesale and uncompromising use of every available instru- 
ment of intimidation and persuasion, Not only were ordinary 
placeholders and officials told that they must go all lengths with 
the Government, but express directions arrived from the English 
Home Office to deprive Saurin, the leader of the intractable 
portion of the Bar, of his silk gown, if he persevered in the 
intemperate course he was pursuing. It had been well if nothing 
worse had been required of the Lord-Lieutenant. In the thick 
of the struggle (May 20), he writes to General Ross :— 

* The political jobbing of this country gets the better of me: it has 
ever been the wish of my life to avoid all this dirty business, and I am 
now involved in it beyond all bearing, and am consequently more 
wretched than ever. I trust that I shall live to get out of this most 
cursed of all situations, and most repugnant to my feelings. How I 
long to kick those whom my public duty obliges me to court! If I 
did not hope to get out of this country, I should most earnestly pray 
for immediate death, No man, I am sure, ever experienced a more 
wretched existence ; and, after all, I doubt whether it is possible to 
save the country.’ 

And again, June 8 :— 

‘ My occupation is now of the most unpleasant nature, negotiating 
and jobbing with the most corrupt people under heaven. I despise and 
hate myself every hour for engaging in such dirty work, and am sup- 
ported only by the reflection that without an Union the British Empire 
must be dissolved. When it is impossible to gratify the unreasonable 
demands of our politicians, I often think of two lines of Swift, speaking 
of the Lord-Lieutenant and the system of corruption,— 

‘¢ And then at Beelzebub’s great hall 
Complains his budget is too small.” ’ 

That the end justifies the means, is not an argument that would 
or should satisfy a scrupulous moralist; and the wonder to our 
minds is why he undertook the duty if his moral sense so vehe- 
mently revolted at it. But here, again, we have one of those 
cases in which his Lordship’s conduct is hardly in keeping with 
his professions. It may have been a relief to him to contrast 
theory with practice in this fashion, and by dint of mental reser- 
vation to combine the self-complacency of conscious rectitude 
with the external advantage of impropriety—like the lady who 
boasted that, by thoroughly convincing herself before she did wrong 
J that 
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that it was wrong, she kept her principles intact, though the indi- 
vidual action might be exceptionable. We are strongly tempted 
to repeat a well-known exclamation of Sir Peter Teazle’s touching 
noble sentiments which impose no sacrifice; and we prefer the 
course taken by Lord Chatham, who refused to participate in 
practices he was unable to prevent. He did not indeed, as 
Grattan said, ‘ make a venal age unanimous without corrupting 
it, but he left the patronage, the secret-service money, and the 
dirty work of his administration—as one flings bones to a dog 
—to the Duke of Newcastle, who had a natural turn for bribery 
and borough-mongering. 

Lord Brougham assures us that Lord Castlereagh ‘ had cer- 
tainly no direct hand in the bribery practised.’ Yet in one of 
his letters to Mr. Wickham‘ (dated Dublin Castle, Jan. 2, 1799, 


and marked ‘ most secret’) will be found this passage :— 


‘ Already we feel the want, and indeed the absolute necessity, of the 
primum mobile. We cannot give that activity to the press which is 
requisite. We have good materials amongst the young barristers, but 
we cannot expect them to waste their time and starve into the bargain. 

‘ I know the difficulties, and shall respect them as much as possible 
in the extent of our expenditure ; but, notwithstanding every difficulty, 
I cannot help most earnestly requesting to receive 5000/. in bank-notes 
vy the first messenger.’ 

With all this machinery at work, the difficulties were great ; 
and it still sounds strange that any amount of compensation which 
the ministry could offer should have induced the ‘ managers’ to 
surrender their position, and, as it were, to cut up the goose that 
laid the golden eggs. But, in the first place, they had just under- 
gone a severe fright; and, although they put a bold face on 
matters, and loudly boasted of their readiness to fight their own 
battle without aid from England, their ability to make good the 
boast was doubtful, and their ascendency was palpably on the 
wane. In the second place, the proverbial improvidence of the 
people, combined with their ingrained love of jobbing, made the 
direct and immediate temptation of a title, a place, or a sum 
down, irresistible to the majority. We are not talking of what 
Irishmen may be, or of what many of them have been—gentle- 
men of the highest honour, patriots of the first water, statesmen 
of incorruptible integrity ; we refer merely to the incontrovertible 
fact that, owing to centuries of misgovernment and its upas-like 
effects, their national character towards the end of the eighteenth 
century had become tainted to the core, and that, amongst its 
most marked and least repulsive qualities, was their recklessness. 

One of the most liberal and farsighted vicerovs they ever had 
was 
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was the famous Lord Chesterfield, who,.to use his own words, 
‘came determined to proscribe no set of persons, and to be 
governed by none.’ His impressions are stated in a letter to Mr. 
Prior :—‘ 1 cannot help saying that, except in your claret, which 
you are very anxious should be two or three years old, you think 
of two or three years hence less than any people under the sun,’ 
When life and property are constantly at stake, when scarcely a 
generation is permitted to die out without witnessing a rebellion, 
a civil war, an armed convention, or an organised resistance to 
authority—can any one be surprised that regular industry and 
domestic economy are at a discount, or that the public treasury 
is almost universally regarded as the mart where talents and prin- 
ciples may be bartered without scruple?, The letter which the 
Right Honourable Lodge Morres addressed to the Duke of Port- 
land, July 14, 1798, is one instance of the extent to which Irish 
placehunters were hardened against all sensibility to shame :— 


‘ I have always looked up to you for every virtue that could adorn 
the most exalted character, and have ever found them in your posses- 
sion; and to be esteemed the attached and unalterable friend of your 
Grace is the highest satisfaction of my heart; in that light I offered 
my services to Lord Camden, and relinquished my party and broke 
them up; I showed the Opposition of Ireland when and where to stop, 
and I succeeded ; the value of my friendship was so far estimated that I 
was desired to name my objects, which I did; they were a Commis- 
sionership of the Treasury and a Peerage, and they were acceded to.’ 


‘ Eat, drink, and be merry,’ has been invariably the cry in 
every agitated or alarmed community ; whether a plague-stricken 
city, like the Florence of the Decameron, or a kingdom rent by 
factions, like the Fronde. Making every allowance for exaggera- 
tion, it is impossible to doubt that the habits of the Irish gentry 
during the half century preceding the Union were fatal to self- 
control and self-respect, ‘The most independent spirit is degraded 
in its own despite by pecuniary embarrassment ; and any chance 
visitings of remorse at having bartered a conviction or profession 
for a place, would be speedily drowned in the intoxication of 
prolonged revelry amongst companions who were running the 
same race of profligacy. Whatever may be thought of Sir 
Jonah Barrington’s general accuracy, the custom which h 
records and illustrates of i inviting a party to drink out a hagelieea 
of claret, was notoriously prevalent. ‘Castle Rackrent,’ at all 
events, will be received as a true picture of manners; and the 
following document, the jocular production of Lord Mountjoy, 
suggests ‘that Shanes Castle may have supplied Miss Edgeworth 
with a trait or two:— 


© & Resolutions 
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* “© Resolutions formed to promote regularity at Shanes Castle, at the 
meeting for the representation of Cymbeline, Nov. 20, 1785. 

‘“ 1, That no noise be made during the forenoon, for fear of 
wakening the company. 

‘ «2. That there shall be no breakfast made after four o’clock in the 
afternoon, nor tea after one in the morning. 

‘ “ 3. To inform any stranger who may come in at breakfast that we 
are not at dinner. 

‘ “ 4, That no person be permitted to go out airing after breakfast 
till the moon gets up, for fear of being overturned in the dark. 

‘ “ 5. That the respective grooms may put up their horses after four 
hours’ parading before the hall door of the Castle. 

‘ «6, That there shall be one complete hour between each meal. 

‘7, That all the company must assemble at dinner before the cloth 
is removed. 

‘ «© 8. That supper may not be called for till five minutes after the 
last glass of claret. 

‘9, That no gentleman be permitted to drink more than three 
bottles of hock at or after supper. 

‘10. That all M.P.s shall assemble on post-days in the coffee- 
room at four o’clock to frank letters.”’ ~ 


Barrington states that, when the Union was under discussion, 
Lord Castlereagh invited twenty or thirty of his staunchest 
supporters, of ‘ fighting families,’ to a dinner, at which a formal 
proposal was made by Sir John Blaquiere, and received with 
acclamation, that they should make the measure a_ personal 
question, and compel the leaders of the opposition to accept the 
arbitrament of the pistol or the sword. Mr. H. Grattan, in his 
Memoirs of his father, confirms the statement, and adds, ‘It was 
said they had singled out their men; that Lord Castlereagh 
should attack George Ponsonby; Corry, Mr. Grattan; Daly, 
Mr. Plunket; Toler, Mr. Bushe; and Martin, Mr. Goold.’ 

Now in what manner, according to both Mr. H. Grattan and 
Barrington, did the patriots prepare to baffle, defeat, and expose 
this nefarious conspiracy against their own lives and the inde- 
pendence of their beloved country? Did they rely on the sound- 
ness of their cause, on the force of reason, on the immutable 
principles of truth and justice? They knew their countrymen 
too well, They called a countermeeting at Lord Charlemont’s, 
and resolved to employ the same weapons as their adversaries. 
They were to be bribed and bullied, They resolved to bribe 
and bully in their turn :— 

‘ One of the plans,’ continues Mr. H. Grattan, ‘ adopted and acted 
upon by the opposition, was to bring into Parliament’ members to vote 
against the Union; it amounted in fact, to a project to outbuy the 
Minister, which in itself was unwise, injudicieus, and almost im- 
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practicable, and in which they were sure to be behind the Government. 
A second plan was their literary war; this, as far as it went, was good, 
but it came too late and was too feeble a weapon at such a crisis, The 
third plan was to meet the Castle Club, and fight them at their own 
weapons, This would have proved the most effective and deadly of the 
three plans, but it was hazardous, and in principle it could scarcely be 
sanctioned ; and was acted upon but in one instance (that of Mr. Grattar 
and Mr. Corry), and the meeting at Charlemont House rejected it.’ 


He states that his father inclined towards the fighting scheme ; 
and Barrington, who thinks that either plan, if spiritedly exe- 
cuted, would have defeated the Minister, owns with a sigh, 
that ‘the supporters of the Union indisputably showed more 
personal spirit than their opponents during the ensuing session.’ 
Mr. H. Grattan remarks: ‘it is possible if two or three courtiers 
had been killed, the Union might have been prevented: un- 
questionably Lord Clare and Lord Castlereagh deserved to die.’ 
This speculation is thrown out as carelessly as if the writer was 
merely repeating Sydney Smith’s comic suggestion, that railway 
carriages would never be left unlocked until a bishop was burnt 
in one of them. Nor does either of these representatives of Irish 
feelings and opinion seem to know that their fighting scheme is 
neither more nor less than a modified version of Bobadil’s. ‘ We 
would challenge twenty of the enemy; they could not in honour 
refuse. Well, we would kill them! challenge twenty more! 
kill them ! twenty more; kill them too! and so on.’ The truth 
is, the scheme was in accordance with the manners of the period ; 
and the Irish laws of duelling seemed framed for the express 
purpose of encouraging bullies and neutralising any incidental 
good which has been supposed to result from the practice. Any 
anxiety for an explanation or accommodation on the part of either 
seconds or principals was thought to betray a lack of courage. 
Challenges were given or provoked by way of mere bravado ; and 
what would now be considered the most indefensible irregularities, 
were permitted on the ground, 

In the duel between Lord Clare, then Attorney-General, and 
Curran, the parties were left to fire when they chose. ‘I never,’ 
said Curran, ‘saw any one whose determination seemed more 
malignant than Fitzgibbon’s, After I had fired, he took aim at 
me for at least half a minute; and on its proving ineffectual, I 
could not help exclaiming to him, It was not your fault, Mr. 
Attorney—you were deliberate enough.’ 

In the duel between Corry and Grattan, Corry was wounded at 
the first fire, yet they went on covering each with their second 
pistols, each wishing to reserve his fire, until it was arranged 
that both should fire at a signal, which they did, and missed. 

The 
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The duel between Alcock and Coldclough, which took place in 
the presence of several hundred freeholders and eight or ten county 
magistrates, was preceded by a discussion whether, one of the 
combatants being near sighted, neither should wear spectacles or 
both. ‘Without my glasses!’ exclaimed the near-sighted com- 
batant ; ‘I could not see to shoot a man at twelve paces, if it was 
my own father.’ 

Martin tried the temper of George Robert Fitzgerald’s con- 
cealed armour by disebarging two holster pistols pointblank 
against his ribs. Notwithstanding the repeated detection and 
exposure of this notorious bully’s cowardly and treacherous mode 
of fighting, he retained a footing in society till he was hanged. 

The climax of unreason was reached in Curran’s affair with 
Major Hobart, then Secretary for Ireland. Curran, having been 
affronted by a man named Gifford, declared ‘he would rather do 
without fighting all his life than fight such a fellow; but as 
Gifford was a revenue officer, maintained that Major Hobart should 
dismiss him for his impertinence, or fight in his place. The 
Secretary demurred, and on Curran’s insisting, referred the ques- 
tion to Lord Carhampton, the commander-in-chief, who decided 
it thus: ‘ A secretary of state fighting for an exciseman would be 
rather a bad precedent, but a major in the King’s service is 
pugnacious by profession, and must fight anybody that as!-: him.’ 
They exchanged shots without harm to either. In one .=mark- 
able instance, Lord Carhampton, the Colonel Luttrell of Mid- 
dlesex celebrity, did not abide by his own maxim ; for he refused 
to fight his father, not because he was his father, but because 
he was not a gentleman. 

Station, however grave, was not claimed or accepted as a bar. 
The Provost of the College, Hutchinson, fought Doyle, a Master 
in Chancery ; and when a pupil asked his advice about a course 
of legal study, replied, ‘ Buy a case of good pistols, learn the use 
of them, and they will get you on faster than Fearne or Black- 
stone.’ Toler (Lord Norbury) followed this method so success- 
fully that he was said to have shot up into preferment. A curious 
specimen of his language has been preserved, along with many 
other curious traits of Irish manners, by Mr. Charles Phillips : 
‘Had I (said Toler) heard a man out of doors using such lan- 
guage as that by which the honourable member (George Pon- 
sonby) has violated the decorum of Parliament, 1 would have 
seized the ruffian by the throat and dragged him to the ground.’ 

The only gleam of good sense in their code of honour was the 
common understanding that no affront was implied in a joke, 
as when, in a debate on the Sinecure Bill, Curran declared he 
was the guardian of his own honour; and Sir Boyle Roche re- 
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torted, ‘ Then the Honourable Gentleman holds a very pretty 
sinecure, and has taken the wrong side.’ : 

It was consequently not grossly improbable that some such 
scheme as that mentioned by Grattan and Barrington should 
have been meditated ; but it was absurd to father it on Lord Cas- 
tlereagh, who combined a polished calmness of demeanour with 
imperturbable courage. He coolly and almost contemptuously 
replied to an unparliamentary provocation from Grattan :— 


‘ Every one must be sensible that if any personal quarrel were desired, 
any insulting language used publicly where it could not be met as it 
deserved, was the way to prevent and not to produce such a rencounter.’ 


One story currently related, and generally believed amongst 
his ill-wishers, was, that a member of the Irish Parliament who 
had stood out for higher terms fell ill, and was visited in his 
sick-room by his Lordship, who announced that he had made up 
his mind to accede to them. ‘It is too late, my Lord,’ said the 
invalid ; ‘I have been at the point of death, and 1 made a vow 
that, if ever I got well, I would lay all that has passed between 
us before the House of Commons.’ ‘ And if you do,’ replied 
Lord Castlereagh, ‘1 will give you the lie direct first, and shoot 
you afterwards.’ Most of our readers will recollect a somewhat 
similar anecdote traditionally recorded of Wilkes, on Luttrell’s 
threatening to expose him from the hustings. 

The Irish Parliament met-on January 22, 1799, and the ques- 
tion of the Union, already broached in the British Parliament by 
Mr. Pitt, was mace the subject of an animated discussion in the 
House of Commons. It arose on an amendment to the address 
moved by Mr. Ponsonby, ‘That the House would be ready to 
enter into any measure short of surrendering their free, resident, 
and independent Legislature, as established in 1782.’ The point 
on which the Opposition principally relied was the incompetency 
of Parliament to entertain the question. The debate continued 
without intermission twenty-one hours,* from Tuesday, January 22, 
4 p.m., to Wednesday, January 23, 1 p.m., when the division took 
place, and the numbers were 105 for the amendment and 106 
against, giving the Government a majority of one. 

All sorts of stories were afloat as to the manner in which this 
majority was obtained. The Opposition organs asserted that, 





* The longest debates, says Mr. Ross, ever known in the Imperial Parliament 
were those on the Walcheren expedition in 1810; on the committal of Sir F. 
Burdett to the Tower in the same year; and on the Reform Bill in 1831. In the 
first the fourth division took place about 8 a.m. on the following day ; the second 
also lasted fifteen hours; and in the last Mr. Fergusson found the House still 
sitting between seven and eight in the morning, when he came down to take his 
seat for the debate of the ensuing night. 
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whilst the debate was proceeding, Mr. Cooke, the Under-Secretary, 
was observed in close communication with Mr. Trench, afterwards 
Lord Ashtown,* who, having spoken strongly for the amendment, 
voted against it; and such things had been far from rare in that 
assembly. Sir Henry Cavendish was famous for the accuracy of 
the reports which he was in the habit of sending from the House 
to the Castle. One evening the Lord-Lieutenant asked Sir 
Hercules Langrishe whether Sir Henry had been taking notes? 
‘I believe,’ said Sir Hercules, ‘ he has been taking either NoTEs 
or ready money, but I don’t know which.’ 

The day following, on Sir Lawrence Parsons moving to expunge 
a paragraph from the Address, the contest was renewed with 
increased asperity, the Castle party accusing the Opposition of 
having ‘ unfurled the bloody flag of rebellion,’ and the Opposition 
denouncing Ministers for ‘ flinging abroad the banner of prosti- 
tution, corruption, and apostacy.’ Lord Castlereagh made a 
speech which, in the opinion of his friends, demolished Ponsonby, 
and, in the opinion of Ponsonby’s, was a dead failure. ‘In the 
course of the debate,’ writes Lord Cornwallis, ‘Mr. Smith, son to 
one of the Barons of the Exchequer, delivered a very fine and 
complete argument, which made very great impression.’ Bar- 
rington says :— 

‘Mr. Egan trampled down the metaphorical sophistries of Mr. 
William Smith. Such reasoning he called rubbish, and such reasoners 
were scavengers. Like a dray horse he galloped overall his opponents, 
plunging and kicking and overthrowing all before him. No member 
on that night pronounced a more sincere, clumsy, and powerful oration. 
Of matter he had abundance—of language he made no selection; and 
he was aptly compared to the Trojan horse, sounding as if he had armed 
men within him.’ 


The debate again lasted through the night, and it was on the 
morning of the 25th that the House divided. The Ministers had 
only 105; the Opposition, who had withdrawn to the Court of 
Requests, 111. Egan, the ‘ dray horse’ of the debate—a coarse, 
bluff, red-faced fellow—was the last who entered. ‘ His exulta- 
tion,’ says Barrington, ‘knew no bounds. As No. 110 was an- 
nounced, he stopped a moment at the bar, flourished a great stick 
which he had in his hand over his head, and with the voice of a 
Stentor cried out, “ And I’m a hundred and eleven!”’ 

In the exultation of the moment, and in evil hour for his cause, 





* Another version was that Trench had stood out for a peerage, and that, 
shortly before the division, Lord Castlereagh handed him a scrap of paper con- 
taining merely the name of the place from which the title, as originally proposed, 
was to be taken. Trench wrote ‘ Ashtown’ instead, and returned the paper. 
Lord Castlereagh nodded, and the bargain was complete. M 
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Mr. Ponsonby attempted to improve his victory by pledging the 
House never to give up the undoubted birthright of Irishmen, an 
Independent Parliament; and he was on the verge of success 
when one of the 111, Mr. W. C. Fortescue, objected to such a 
pledge, and carried with him three or four others of the band. 
Ponsonby found his flank turned, and withdrew his resolution 
amidst the sneers and taunts of the adverse phalanx. ‘It was a 
retreat after a victory,’ exclaimed Sir Henry Cavendish, and Plun- 
kett murmured as they broke up— 
‘ The over-daring Ponsonby 

Has sullied all his gloss of former honour 

By this unheeding, rash, and desperate enterprise.’ 

The House of Lords had favourably entertained the project ; 
yet, without waiting for the Ministerial defeat on the 25th, Lord 
Cornwallis had come to the conclusion that the attempt must be 
abandoned for the present. On January 23rd he had written to 
the Duke of Portland to this effect. But his energies rose as 
the difficulties increased, and although he never ceased com- 
plaining of the disagreeable work forced upon him, he went 
through it manfully and with an unalterable determination to 
succeed. Government influence was strained to the uttermost ; 
prompt compliance was demanded as the condition of remain- 
ing in office, and both bribes and promises were distributed with 
unprecedented profusion. Lord Cornwallis knew that what 
Walpole said of the English Jacobites, was true of the noisiest 
of the Irish patriots, ‘ All these men have their price ;) and he 
had made up his mind to pay it rather than be baffled ina scheme 
on which, like the English Minister, he had set his heart and 
staked his reputation. In a memorandum drawn up by Lord 
Castlereagh, the interested Opposition is resolved into its ele- 
ments: the borough proprietors; the primary and secondary 
interests in the county representation; the holders of seats by 
purchase ; the barristers in Parliament, fifty in number ; and in- 
dividuals connected by residence or property with Dublin. His 
calculation was that, after saving some of these interests as much 
as possible by alterations in the details of the measure, rather 
less than a million and a half would be required to buy them off. 
No less a sum than 1,260,000/. was subsequently voted to com- 
pensate the boroughholders; and the mode of distribution gave 
plausibility to the charge that most of it was meant and accepted 
as a bribe. 

Each borough was valued at 15,000, which was proportionally 
distributed. Thus, of the 15,0007. paid for Tuam, Lord Clan- 
morris got 14,000/. and the Hon. W. Yelverton 1000/.; of that 
for Knocklofty, Sir Hercules Langrishe 13,862/. 10s., Sir George 
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Shee 11377. 10s. Lord Downshire received for seven seats, and 
Lord Ely for six. The 45,000/., payable for those boroughs 
in which members of the Episcopal body were interested in 
right of their sees, was paid to the Commissioners of First 
Fruits. 

There is an audacity in this proceeding which startles us. 
Junius, indeed, argued that the patrons of places, like Gatton 
and Old Sarum, might be bought off; but this is a very differ- 
ent thing from treating the entire borough representation of a 
nation as private property, and descending to the valuation of 
shares and fractions. The transaction was sanctioned by the 
British Parliament, and bears testimony both to the lax notions 
of the times and the supremacy of Pitt. Place-holders, with 
various other possessors or claimants of vested interests likely to 
suffer from the Union, were also compensated ; and Mr. H. Grattan 
states, on his father’s authority, that of all the eventual supporters 
of the Union in the House of Commons, there were only seven 
who were not bribed in some shape. Certain it seems that, out 
of the barristers who stood by the Ministry, three-fourths were 
promoted or preferred, sooner or later. It was currently, though 
absurdly, reported that nearly three hundred Peerages were pro- 
mised to carry the English Reform Bill. How many promises 
of this sort were given by different agents of the Castle to carry 
the Union, we cannot pretend to calculate; but we know that 
forty-two Irish Peerages or promotions in the Irish Peerage, 
besides five English, were conferred on its supporters. 

By the opening of the next session, the last of the Irish Parlia- 
ment, the preparations were complete; but the Ministers had 
resolved to feel their way before committing themselves, and the 
Viceroy’s speech was silent on the all-absorbing subject. The 
Opposition were the first to break ground and challenge the 
conflict, by moving an amendment declaratory of the resolution of 
Parliament to abide by the Constitution of 1782. A debate 
ensued, in which the appeals to reason were almost all on one side ; 
but it must be admitted that in this and the subsequent debates 
some of the finest specimens of invective and declamation that . 
exist in any language were called forth on the other. Plunkett 
pre-eminently distinguished himself in this line :— 


‘The two Parliaments may clash! So in Great Britain may King 
and Parliament ; but we see they never do so injuriously. There are 
principles of repulsion! yes; but there are principles of attraction, and 
from these the enlightened statesman extracts the principle by which the 
ceutitries are to be harmoniously governed. As soon would I listen to 
the shallow observer of nature, who should say there is a centrifugal 
force impressed on our globe, and therefore, lest we should be hurried 
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into the void of space, we ought to rush into the centre to be consumed 
there. No; I say to this rash arraignet of the dispensations of the 
Almighty, there are impulses from whose wholesome opposition eternal 
wisdom has declared the law by which we revolve in our proper sphere, 
and at our proper distance. So I say to the political visionary—from 
the opposite forces which you object to I see the wholesome law of 
imperial connexion derived—I see the two countries preserving their 
due distance from each other, generating and imparting heat, and light, 
and life, and health, and vigour; and I will abide by the wisdom and 
experience of the ages which are passed, in preference to the specula- 
tions of any modern philosopher.’ 


The freedom of speech then allowed or taken may be inferred 
from such language as this :— 
‘ The example of the Prime Minister of England, inimitable in its vices, 


may deceive the noble Lord (Castlereagh). The Minister of England 
has his faults; he abandoned in his latter years the principles of reform, 


by professing which he had obtained the early confidence of the people of 


England, and in the whole of his political conduct he has shown himself 
haughty and intractable; but it must be admitted that he has shown 
himself by nature endowed with a towering and transcendant intellect. 
and that the vastness of his moral resources keeps pace with the magni- 
ficence and unboundedness of his projects. I thank God that it is much 
more easy for him to transfer his apostacy and his insolence, than his 
comprehension and sagacity ; and I feel the safety of my country in the 
wretched feebleness of her enemy. I cannot fear that the Constitution, 
which has been formed by the wisdom of sages and cemented by the 
blood of patriots and of heroes, is to be smitten to its centre by such a 
green and limber twig as this.’ 


This ‘green and limber twig’ had been eight years in Parlia- 
ment, and continued rising in reputation and authority till he was 
one of the four or five real arbiters of the destinies of Europe. 

Mr. H. Grattan states as a fact within his own knowledge that 
Bushe, afterwards Chief Justice, thus pourtrayed his own feelings 
after rejecting the overtures of the Treasury: ‘I threw myself in 
my chair, and fora moment almost doubted whether it was right in 
me to keep in Such a state so many human beings, when I thought 
of the splendid offers I had refused—offers that astonished, almost 
bewildered me.’ His talents prevented him from suffering for 
his integrity, and they were never displayed to greater advantage 
than in these debates. We can only spare room for a single 
extract :— 


‘ What is it we are called upon to give up? I speak not of national 
pride or dignity ; I declaim not upon theoretical advantages ; but I tell 
you that you are calJed upon to give up that municipal parliament which 
has procured you within the memory of you all municipal advantages 
which no foreign parliament can supply. We hear of nothing But 
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imperial topics. Good God! is the Parliament nothing but an instru- 
ment of taxation? Is nothing understood of a House of Commons but 
that it is an engine for raising money out of the pockets of the subject, 
and throwing it into the coffers of the Crown? ‘Take up any volume 
of your statutes upon that table, you will find the Municipal Acts of 
Parliament in the proportion of more than forty to one to the Imperial. 
What has, within the memory of many men alive, changed the face of 
your land? What has covered a country of pasture with tillage? 
What has intersected an impassable country with roads? What has 
nearly connected by inland navigation the eastern channel with the 
western ocean? A resident parliament. This is not theory: look at 
your statutes and your journals, and there is not one of those improve- 
ments which you cannot trace to some document of your own public 
spirit now upon that table, and to no other source or cause under heaven. 
Can this be supplied in Westminster? Could a Committee of this 
House make a road in Yorkshire? No; nothing can supply a resident 
parliament watching over national improvement, seizing opportunities, 
encouraging manufacture, commerce, science, education, and agricul- 
ture, applying instant remedy to instant mischief, mixing with the con- 
stituent body, catching the sentiment of the public mind, reflecting 
public opinion, acting upon its impulse and regulating its excess.’ 


The remarkable feature of this sitting was the entry of 
Grattan, who had been out of parliament since 1797. He had 
been elected for Wicklow while the debate was proceeding. The 
return was signed between twelve and one of that very morning. 
According to his son, the messenger arrived at his house in 
Dublin about five. Grattan had been very ill, and was then 
in bed, and turning round, he exclaimed, ‘Oh! have they come? 
why will they not let me die in peace?’ With difficulty he was 
got out of bed and dressed. He went into the parlour, loaded 
his pistols, and put them into his pocket, apprehending, it is 
alleged, ‘that he might be attacked by the Union party and be 
assassinated.’ He was wrapped in a blanket and put into a 
sedan-chair. Heentered the House about seven, supported by 
Mr. W. B. Ponsonby and Mr. Arthur Moore, and took his seat 
on the second opposition bench. It was remembered that Lord 
Chatham entered the House of Lords for the last time leaning on 
his son, William, and his son-in-law, Lord Mahon ; and Grattan’s 
enemies laughed at the scene as theatrical and got up. His 
friends recriminated that his late arrival was the result of a con- 
spiracy to delay the return. He rose about seven and delivered, 
sitting, an obviously premeditated oration, marked by many of 
his wonted merits and defects: his mastery of his subject, his 
splendid imagination, his close logic, his earnestness, his love 
of antithesis, his redundancy of metaphor, not unfrequently 
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mixed and overstrained, and the constitutional intemperance of 
language which has descended to his biographer. 


‘“ Well,” he exclaimed, “ the minister has destroyed the constitution. 
To destroy is easy: the edifices of the mind, like the fabrics of marble, 
require an age to build, but ask only minutes to precipitate ; and as the 
fall of both is an effort of no time, so neither is it a business of any 
strength ; a pickaxe, and a common labourer, will do the one—a little 
lawyer, a little pimp, a wicked minister, the other.” ’ 


Corry replied, and replied bitterly; but their grand passage 
of arms was postponed till the 14th of February, when, the House 
being in Committee, they could speak as often as they chose. It 
had been sworn before a Committee of the Lords, that Grattan 
had been in treasonable communication with some leaders or 
promoters of the rebellion at his country seat. He admitted the 
interview, but denied the complicity. The Lords in their 
Report took the least favourable view of his conduct; and but 
for Lord Castlereagh’s interposition, a Committee of the Commons 
would have done the same. Lord Brougham states that this, 
coming to Grattan’s knowledge, subsequently prevented his 
pushing a quarrel with his generous adversary to extremities. 
The charge or suspicion was too good a weapon to be thrown 
away, and Corry employed it without mercy or compunction. He 
thus brought upon himself the well-known diatribe beginning = 
‘I will not call him villain, because it is unparliamentary and he 
is a privy. councillor; I will not call him fool, because be 
happens to be Chancellor of the Exchequer.’ The best version is 
that of Mr. Charles Phillips, which differs materially from the 
one in the collected edition of Grattan’s speeches :— 


‘My guilt or innocence have little to do with the question here.— 

T rose with the rising fortunes of my country—I am willing to die with 
her expiring liberties, ‘To the voice of the people I will bow, but 
never shall I submit to the calumnies of an individual hired to betray 
them and slander me. The indisposition of my body has left me 
perhaps no means but that of lying down with fallen Ireland and 
recording upon her temb my dying testimony against the flagitious 
corruption that has murdered her independence The right 
honourable gentleman has suggested examples which I should have 
shunned, and examples which I should have followed. I shall never 
follow his, and I have ever avoided it. I shall never be ambitious to 
purchase public scorn by private infamy—the lighter characters of the 
model have as little chance of weaning me from the habits of a life 
spent, if not exhausted, in the cause of my native land. Am I to 
renounce those habits now for ever, and at the beck of whom? f 
should rather say of what—half a minister—half a monkey—a ’prentiee 
politician, and a master coxcomb. He has told you that what he said 
of 
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of me here, he would say any where. I believe he would say thus of 
me in any place where he thought himself safe in saying it—Nothing 
can limit his calumnies but his fears—in parliament he has calumniated 
me to-night, in the king’s courts he would calumniate me_ to-morrow ; 
but had he said or dared to insinuate one half as much elsewhere, the 
indignant spirit of an honest man would have answered the vile and 
venal slanderer with—a blow.’ 


A duel ensued, Corry was wounded in the left arm, and then 
occurred the strange manceuvre of which we have already spoken. 
Grattan told his son that he fired his second pistol over Corry’s 
head, and did not know whether Corry fired his at all. 
The day following Grattan forced his way into his wounded 
adversary’s room to offer his hand, and Corry turning round to 
his brother said: ‘ Edward, this is Mr. Grattan, who will shoot 
you if you do anything wrong.’ 

Mr. Henry Grattan, who professes to have witnessed these 
things, or to have drawn his information from the fountain-head, 
is an amiable and honourable man, incapable of a wilful mis- 
statement, although the most violent of politicians, and peculiarly 
liable to what Bacon calls a prejudicate opinion. But taking 
only what is confirmed by calmer testimony, what curious com- 
pounds of head and heart, of right and wrong, of sense and non- 
sense, of gall and honey, of impulse and principle, of genius and 
absurdity, were these (with all their faults) great Irishmen ; 
whose dimensions swell, instead of diminishing, to the mind’s 
eye, when we contemplate them through the haze of half a 
century as relics and illustrations of the past.* 

In reference to the affair between Corry and Grattan, Lord 
Cornwallis writes :— 


‘ Corry very unwisely made another attack on Grattan, who had 
rather the advantage afterwards in his replies, with respect to abuse, 
and then wounded him (Corry) in the arm, in a meeting in the Phoenix 
Park. This is unlucky, and tends rather to raise Grattan, who was as 
low before as his enemies could wish.’ 


It ought not to be forgotten that Sir Boyle Roche, as usual, 
bore off the palm in blundering wit. On its being sharply 
objected that England and Ireland were too closely related to be 
united in the indissoluble tie, he retorted that ‘ there were no 





* No one, after reading Mr. Charles Phillips’s ‘Specimens of Irish Eloquence,” 
will dispute the title of such speakers as Grattan, Bushe, Plunkett, and Curran 
(not to mention Burke and Sheridan, who belong to Ireland) to stand in the first 
rank of modern orators. These specimens are selected with admirable taste, and 
brought together from sources not generally accessible. The collection is unique 
of its kind, and no fair estimate can be formed of Irish eloquence without con- 
sulting it. pal 
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Levitical degrees between nations, and neither sin nor shame in 
marrying one’s own sister.’ 

The fate of the measure remained dubious for some months 
after the division on the Address, on which the Government 
had a majority of forty-two. On January 29th Lord Castle- 
reagh informs the Duke of Portland that the plan of counter- 
bribery was at work. ‘If I can believe a member of par- 
liament, 4000/. was offered him for the return in Mr. Curran’s 
favour.’ Curran was not returned till the following June, when 
Lord Cornwallis writes:—‘ The Ponsonbys have occasioned 
great disgust by bringing Curran, a most disaffected though very 
able lawyer, into parliament.’ The sum subscribed by the Oppo- 
sition was roughly computed at 100,000/.; but, as Lord Castle- 
reagh suggests, ‘ possibly the payments did not keep pace with 
the signatures.’ At all events, enough was done in this line to 
render their subsequent outcry against corruption ridiculous— 
enough to inflict upon them what Dr. Johnson calls the most 
poignant of regrets, the remorse for a crime committed in vain. 
Amongst the worthies who took their money, to the tune of 2000/. 
down and as much more after the service had been performed, 
was ‘Jerusalem Waley,’ who gained this soubriquet by a bet 
(which he won) that he would walk, except where a sea-passage 
was unavoidable, to the Holy City, play fives against the walls, 
and return within twelve months. Vehement efforts were also 
made to raise the rabble, and procure petitions against the 
measure amongst the militia. Some of Lord Downshire’s regi- 
ment signed one, under an impression that it was to prevent the 
Union from being carried out of the country—an instance of . 
credulity not grosser than that of the people in Oxfordshire in 
1754, who, in allusion to the Bill for the Reform of the Calendar, 
mainly carried by Lord Macclesfield, called after his son when a 
candidate for the county, ‘ Give us back the eleven days we have 
been robbed of.’ 

On February 4th Lord Cornwallis reports that ‘ the inde- 
fatigable exertions, aided by the subscriptions, of the Anti- 
Unionists, have raised a powerful clamour against the measure 
in many parts of the kingdom, and have put the capital quite in 
an uproar. Such was the popular phrenzy in Dublin, that, as 
was generally believed, if Corry had killed Grattan, he would not 
have escaped alive from the excited mob who surrounded them. 
Barrington relates with complacency a plan for seizing Lord 
Clare, and, by a refinement of insult, harnessing him to the 
Speaker’s coach,—adding, that ‘ he fled, with a pistol in his 
hand, to a doorway in Clarendon Street, where he stood terrified 
whilst his pursuers laughed at him.’ We have been assured 

that 
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that the self-possession he displayed made him, or caused him 
to be considered, the original of Miss Edgeworth’s portrait of 
Lord Oldborough pursued by the mob in ‘ Patronage.’ 

As Lord Castlereagh was stepping from his carriage to enter 
the House of Commons, a dead cat whizzed past him so close 
as to strike back the lappel of his coat. He turned, took off his 
hat, bowed to the populace, and walked in amidst thunders of 
applause. His fine person and distinguished air were an im- 
mense advantage; and so early as May 18th in the same year 
Lord Cornwallis writes :— 


‘ Lord Castlereagh has improved so much as a speaker as to become 
nearly master of the House of Commons; and the gratification of 
national pride, which the Irish feel at the prospect of his making a 
figure in the great political world, has much diminished the unpopu- 
larity which his cold and distant manners in private society had pro- 
duced.’ 


We need not dwell on the ensuing stages or details. On 
April 2, 1800, Lord Castlereagh was able to state, for Mr. Pitt’s 
information, that in the Peers, out of 230, not more than 27 were 
hostile ; and that, on an analysis of the landed income of the 
supporters and opponents of the Union in both Houses, he found 


1,058,200/. for, and 358,500/. against. On June 8th the Bill was 


read a third time and passed. ‘The fatal sentence,’ concludes 
Sir Jonah, ‘ was now pronounced. Foran instant he (the Speaker) 
stood statue-like; then indignantly and with disgust flung the 
Bill upon the table, and sank into his chair with an exhausted 
spirit. An independent country was thus degraded into a pro- 
vince—Ireland, as a nation, was extinguished,’ 

Grattan had already spoken her funeral oration :— 


‘ Yet I do not give up the country—I see her in a swoon, but she is 
not dead—though in her tomb she lies helpless and motionless, still 
there is on her lips a spirit of life, and on her cheek a glow of 
beauty :— 

*¢ Thou art not conquer’d; beauty’s ensign yet 
Is crimson in thy lips and in thy cheeks, 
And death’s pale flag is not advanced there.” 


While a plank of the vessel sticks together I will not leave her. Let 
the courtier present his flimsy sail, and carry the light bark of his faith, 
with every new breath of wind—I will remain anchored here—with 
fidelity to the fortunes of my country, faithful to her freedom, faithful 
to her fall.’ 

Lord Brougham in more sober prose deliberately awards Lord 
Cornwallis the praise of ‘ abating the greatest public nuisance 
of modern times, the profligate, shameless, and corrupt Irish 

parliament.’ 
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parliament.’ He himself (June 7th) thus speculates on his 
exploit :— 


‘ This country could not be saved without the Union, but you must 
not take it for granted that it will be saved by it. Much care and 
management will be necessary, and if the British Government place 
their confidence in an Irish faction all will be ruined.’ 


In exact proportion to the extent or manner in which this sage 
suggestion has been disregarded or attended to, has Ireland ever 
since retrograded into agitation and adversity, or progressed and 
gained glimpses of prosperity and peace. 

The subsequent correspondence betrays some unwillingness in 
the Ministry to perform the promises given in their name, or on 
their behalf, for places, pensions, and peerages ; and when at last 
they consented (June 25th), Lord Cornwallis exclaims :—‘ There 
are too many in the Cabinet who meddle about the business of 
Ireland. Would to God I had done with them—Cabinet and 
all.’ But he had not the smallest intention of having done with 
them ; and, notwithstanding all his longings for repose, he died 
as he had lived—in State harness. 

On Mr. Pitt’s retiring from office in 1801, because he was 
not permitted to secure what he deemed the full benefits of the 
Union by Catholic Emancipation, Lord Cornwallis resigned the 
Viceroyalty. When the French invasion was threatened during 
the same year, he was appointed to the command of the eastern 
district, As already stated, he negotiated the Peace of Amiens, 
and afterwards became once again the Governor-General of 
India, where he died. The interest of the Correspondence con- 
tinues unabated, but we have exhausted all the space we could 
devote to it. 

These volumes will ensure to Charles, first Marquis Corn- 
wallis, a much higher place in history than has been conventionally 
assigned to him. ‘They prove him to have been a great deal 
more than a brave and honest general and administrator, of re- 
spectable talents, flung by the accident of birth and royal favour 
into elevated situations. He had large views, a cultivated and 
correct understanding, a keen insight into character, much energy, 
much enterprise, much fertility of resource, a chivalrous attach- 
ment to king and country, and unshaken resolution in doing or 
enforcing what he thought right. We have already spoken of 
his love of truth, and of his boldness in enouncing it. These 
are great qualities, and they were thoroughly tested by a long 
and eminently useful career. Capax imperii nisi imperasset, was 
exactly reversed in his case. It was because he had governed 
and commanded that he was required to govern and command 

again. 
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again. Nothing short of an exalted estimate of his capacity, 
founded on his former services, can account for his reappoint- 
ment to be Governor-General and Commander-in-Chief in India 
in 1797, and again, after he had been tried on a different arena, 
in 1805. But there was nothing showy or flashy about him, and 
brilliant reputation is seldom acquired by moderate and prudent 
counsels, by the unassuming performance of duty, by undeviating 
rectitude of purpose, or by the quiet exercise of that most valuable 
of intellectual acquirements or gifts, good sense. 

It has been plausibly contended that a man’s success in life is 
not unfrequently retarded by his virtues and accelerated by his 
defects. This is equally true of fame. Lord Cornwallis would 
have been more (if not better) known, if his ambition had been 
turbulent and noisy, or if he had been endowed with a little of 
that demonstrative vanity which brings the popularity-hunter 
eternally before the foot lights. In most of those who obtain 
the privilege of being pointed at by the crowd, the envied quod 
monstrer digito pretereuntium—there is a spice of the charlatan. 
In him there was not a particle of it ; and no thronging associa- 
tions are kindled, no familiar chord is struck, no phosphoric light 
emitted, by his name. But there is providentially a self-adjust-_ 
ing, compensating principle in human affairs. The clamorous 


applause of the many may prove less durable than the calm approval 
of the few; and whatever outward marks of renown have been 
withheld from the meritorious public servant by contemporaries, 
will be amply made good by the discriminating judgment of 
posterity. 








Arr. 11.—The Works of William Shakespeare. The Text revised 
by the Rev. Alexander Dyce. In 6 vols. 8vo. London, 1858. 


MINUTE examination has satisfied us that this is the best 
A text of Shakespeare which has yet been given to the world. 
Though our great dramatist never had an editor more careful than 
Mr. Dyce, there is no edition of his works, the product of original 
reflection and research, in which the labour bestowed upon it is 
put forward with so little ostentation. Not a single knot of 
comment breaks the thread of the poet’s argument. We find, 
on examination, that a rare skill has been spent in the en- 
deavour to set down Shakespeare’s words with the least pos- 
sible inaccuracy, but there is no suggestion of the vast amount 
of thought and reading by which the result has been attained. 
Over his own course the hero moves without impediment. He 
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is the knight, his editor the squire, who has spent many an hour 
in rubbing time-spots from the polished shield. But he does 
not therefore, on every occasion, demand attention to the leather 
and the brickdust. Nothing diverts attention from the poct’s 
ideas to a discussion of his words until each play having been 
read to the end, we are at leisure to consider the verbal questions 
that arise out of it. The notes then given are few, brief, and to 
the point. 

Shakespeare himself being thus clearly set before us, we are 
left free to think of his works as something else than a re- 
pertory of grammatical riddles. Not that we undervalue the 
minute research and criticism that have been spent during the 
last century and a half on his life and writings. In the midst of 
their contentions, Shakespeare’s editors have, as a body, done fair 
justice to his works, and service to his fame. From Rowe down- 
wards there is not one person of name among the number who 
has not furnished something towards the perfecting of that text 
which Mr. Dyce now seeks to give us in its purest state, and to 
dissociate, as much as possible, from the controversies through 
which it has passed. But there is another sort of homage due 
to Shakespeare than that which consists in the reverent endea- 
vour to restore his text—the homage due to him from ‘all scenes 
of Europe,’ and which Ben Jonson expressed when he said, ‘ I 
do honour his memory on this side idolatry as much as any.’ 
Of this also Mr. Dyce is a worthy exponent. He opposes 
the saying of Hazlitt, that Shakespeare, amongst the dramatists 
of Elizabeth and James’s days, was one of a race of giants, 
the tallest, the strongest, the most graceful and beautiful of 
them ; but that nevertheless it was a common and a noble brood. 


‘A falser remark,’ Mr. Dyce observes, ‘I conceive, has seldom 
been made by critic. Shakespeare is not only immeasurably superior 
to the dramatists of his time, in creative power, in insight into the 
human heart, and in profound thought, but he is moreover utterly 
unlike them in almost every respect,—unlike them in his method of 
developing character, in his diction, in his versification ; nor should it 
be forgotten that some of those scenes which have been most admired 
in the works of his contemporaries were intended to affect the audience 
at the expense of nature and probability, and therefore stand in marked 
contrast to all that we possess as unquestionably from the pen of 
Shakespeare.’ 


This sharp line of division between Shakespeare and ‘ his 
fellows’ is drawn for us by the student of our literature who 
speaks with the fullest knowledge of the men whom he seems 
to disparage ; for Mr. Dyce was the first editor of Peele, Greene, 
Middleton, and Webster, and the first competent editor of Beau- 

mont 
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mont and Fletcher, and of Marlowe, true men of their time, and 
foremost men in it. But Shakespeare had the spirit of all time 
contained within himself; and never did he make his inde- 
pendence of the taste and knowledge of his day more evident, 
than in his manner of fulfilling its demands. Kyd or Webster 
could not, in a play of a dozen persons, have done more for the 
groundlings than produce one as a ghost, kill eight in the course 
of the performance by sword, drowning, or poison, and leave the 
one character of any note among the three survivors, only biding 
the right time for suicide. Yet under one aspect this is a 
summary of ‘ Hamlet.’ Which of Hazlitt’s other giants could 
have written anything resembling Shakespeare’s ‘ Hamlet’ from 
such materials ? 

In England it is generally understood that Shakespeare’s plays 
are the first in which all the persons of the drama became, in 
the true sense of the word, its characters. This is the fact that 
made him as fertile among poets after death, as Bacon has been 
fertile among philosophers. Before he arose, the habit of refer- 
ring everything to an exact study of nature did not exist. 
Shakespeare and Marlowe are not more unlike than Bacon and 
Cardan. But it is not until we see the state of the drama both 
in this and other countries at the same period that we can per- 
ceive the true place and comparative greatness of Shakespeare. 
Indeed, the shifting influences exercised by the several nations 
of Europe upon each other are not less marked in their literature 
than in their politics. The writings of the Italian novelists, 
and the history of the stage in Spain and Germany, nearly con- 
cern the student of our Elizabethan drama; and the English 
stage in the days of the Restoration can be understood only by 
reference to the theatres of Spain and France. 

Everywhere starting from the same point of connexion with 
the church, the drama made unequal progress in each country, 
moving always by like steps. The monks made use of the 
instinct of mimicry which they found blended among the people 
with their gayest sports. An infant begins life with mimicry : its 
first intellectual exercise is a dramatic effort. The priests, having 
a rude people to instruct, compiled of old that famous book of anec- 
dotes and tales, the ‘ Gesta Romanorum,’ which is a repertory of 
entertaining matter, classed, like the contents of a modern hymn- 
book, under such heads as ‘Of Love, ‘Of Fidelity,’ ‘Of De- 
pravity,’ ‘Of Inordinate Pride,’ and intended to be used for the 
enlivenment of sermons. Every tale was followed by its inter- 
pretation, duly beginning with the church phrase, ‘ My beloved :’ 
—‘ My beloved, the emperor is,’—‘ My beloved, the lady is,’ or 
‘ My beloved, the soldier is,—and so forth. In the like spirit the 
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leading facts of Scripture or church legend were told in Miracle- 

lays. The leading doctrines were put into a dramatic form, as 
Seseiecdis ; due care being taken to provide fun for the crowd in 
such details as were furnished by the behaviour of devils, by 
disputes between Cain and his Man, by the interchange of abuse 
between Herod’s soldiers and the angry mothers at the massacre 
of innocents, or by the avarice of Judas, who higgles with 
Caiaphas for the thirty pieces of silver and then gets them in 
base coin. No irreverence was intended ; but nothing can prove 
more strongly how Jow and degraded men’s conceptions of reli- 
gion had become. Our earliest plays of the kind were performed 
in French or Latin, and the church was the theatre; but in this 
country the foreign tongue was soon laid aside, and town guilds, 
on behalf of the church, presented its series of animated Scrip- 
ture pictures for instruction of the people on great festival days 
at the street corners, on convenient hills, and in the squares of 
any town. The pageants were exhibited upon carts constructed 
for the purpose, with floors to represent the place of the Pater 
Ceelestis and of angels, that of the saints, and that of man. Hell 
mouth was in the corner of man’s stage; and here burnt a fire, 
up and down which demons came. ‘ Payd for mending hell 
mought ij’,’ says an old account; ‘Item payd for kepyng of fyer 
at hell mothe, iiij*;’ and,—cost of a grand stage effect,—‘ Payd 
for setting the world of fyer, v4.’ 

Scenes in heaven often included representatives of heavenly 
virtues, who became talkative in course of time, and mixed with 
actions upon earth. Thus a way was made for a second form 
of entertainment, the Moralities, in which allegorical persons 
were employed upon the stage to make a moral lesson palatable 
to the people. But abstract morality needed enlivenment by 
actual example. Appius and Virginia served this purpose as 
well as David and Bathsheba. Stories from profane history 
found their way upon the platform; and as the living human 
interest won more upon the people than the allegorical ma- 
chinery to which it was attached, increased stress came to be 
laid upon the acts of men and women. Of this gradation no 
writer upon our English drama has pointed out the several steps 
so carefully as Mr, Collier, who cites as one of the last pieces 
written in English without mixture of history or fable, and con- 
sisting wholly of abstract personages, a drama by George Wapul, 
of which the single known copy is in the library of the Duke of 
Devonshire. It was printed only eight years before Shakespeare 
came to London. It is called ‘The Tide tarryeth no Man,’ and 
the principal persons introduced into it are Painted-profit, No- 
good-neighbourhood, Wastefulness, Christianity, Correction, 
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Courage, Feigned-furtherance, Greediness, Wantonness, and 
Authority-in-despair, 

Authors as well as managers were furnished by the Church. 
The work which ranks as the first comedy (Udall’s ‘ Ral ph Roister 
Doister’), because it is the first known effort to present actual 
life and character, apart from Scriptural or allegorical machinery, 
came from the pen of a churchman. The ‘ Gammer Gurton’s 
Needle’ of Still, which was once supposed to have preceded it, 
though it is now known to have been written several years later, 
was also the production of a man who died a bishop. But a new 
feature here enters into the story of our drama. The revival of 
letters brought Latin authors into note and favour, and particular 
regard was paid to the comedies of Plautus and the tragedies of 
Seneca. Their reputation was still great at the close of the cen- 
tury, when we find Meres writing that ‘as Plautus and Seneca 
are accounted the best for comedy and tragedy among the Latins, 
so Shakespeare among the English is the most excellent in both 
kinds for the stage.’ ‘ Seneca,’ says Polonius, ‘cannot be too 
heavy, nor Plautus too light.’ The first, or ecclesiastical chapter 
of the history of our drama’ leaves our lay comedy writers with 
the works of Plautus open at their elbows. Udall himself loved 
Terence, but the world read Plautus most, 

A lay lord and a lawyer were the writers of ‘ Gorboduc,’ the 
oldest extant tragedy ; they wrote it when they were young men, 
one a student, the other a lounger in the Inner Temple, and it 
was produced scarcely five and-twenty years before Shakespeare 
became associated with the London stage. We may accept, if we 
please, the fact, that Norton, one of the authors of ‘ Gorboduc,’ 
was a fierce zealot in religion, as furnishing a point of contact 
between the end of the drama as a religious and the beginning 
of it asa social institution. Suddenly, however, and abruptly, 
it was separated from the church. Paul’s boys continued to 
act; Latin stage-directions were still written, according to old 
priestly fashion; but the drama had fallen among lay wits, and 
ceased to be obedient to the clergy. 

London was then a metropolis in which the drama could not 
fail to thrive. It can be developed only where men live in 
fellowship together; where every man is near the centre of a 
hundred great and small intrigues; where sins are blackest, 
virtues most conspicuous; where little is seen of sunsets and 
buttercups, but life is made up of the stir and dialogue of 
men, of clashing human interests and the incessant change 
of human hopes and fears; and where leisure is left to no 
man to brood for days over a single incident. No national 
drama hes been formed among any people that had not a town 
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teeming with activity. No genuine dramatic poet has been bred 
in any Jand on country milk, or has found sufficient inspira- 
tion in the winds and 2 Pass the starlight, or the scent of new 
mown hay. At Stratford, and before coming to London, if the 
reasonable belief of the investigators of his life be just, Shake- 
speare wrote ‘Venus and Adonis.’ Had he remained at Strat- 
ford, he would have produced more such poems, and become, 
most probably, a grand Elizabethan Wordsworth. But he would 
not, we suspect, have written plays. In Shakespeare’s day the 
busiest European capitals were those of the two rival nations, 
Spain and England ; and the drama reached its culminating point 
at the same time in London and Madrid, Lope de Vega wrote 
some of his verse on board a ship in the great Spanish Armada, 
and celebrated the death of Sir Francis Drake in his ‘ Dragontea.’ 
There was but a difference of a year and a half between the 
ages of Lope de Vega and of Shakespeare ; and Calderon fol- 
lowed upon one poet as Beaumont, Fletcher, or Massinger upon 
the other. Lope de Vega sent forth an absolute Armada of 
plays. In one of his own later works he rates their number at 
sixteen hundred, of which one hundred were produced in as 
many days. Montalvan says that he wrote upwards of twenty- 
one millions of lines ; but there is hardly one Elizabethan writer 
whose smal! fleet of half-a-dozen, or a dozen dramas, is not more 
than,a fair match for the sixteen hundred pieces of the prolific 
Spaniard. 

Not only was the depressing influence of Catholicism on Lope 
de Vega evident in a number of his religious plays, not less pre- 
posterous than the rudest of our ancient Mysteries, but the 
national character favoured a form of drama that was in its prime 
little more than a simple drama of intrigue. Lope paid no more 
heed than Shakespeare to the unities of Aristotle; but neither 
did he regard probabilities of life, or bring well-defined charac- 
ters upon his scene. His kings and peasants are alike; his chief 
care is to invent a plot rich in the rapid sequence of events, 
commonly based on love and jealousy, among which he found no 
incidents more welcome to his audience than duels and disguises, 
This was the drama which afterwards, in the reign of Charles 
the Second, influenced, to its great hurt and shame, the stage of 
London. Had the Englishmen of Elizabeth’s days loved the 
Spaniard as much as they hated him, they would yet never have 
used his playbook. 

It was through the medium of pastoral eclogues that the 
Spaniards had drawn the business of their stage out of the 
church into the world. Ten of Virgil’s eclogues, adapted to the 
flattery of patrons, six religious, and five secular pastorals, form 
the 
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the dramatic works of Enzina, the founder of the Spanish secular 
drama. Lope de Rueda, who died three years after Shakespeare’s 
birth, and when Cervantes was a young man, shows from what 
rude material the Spanish, like the English, drama sprang into 
maturity. In his latter days he tells us that— 


‘The whole stock of a manager was contained in a large sack, and 
consisted of four white shepherd’s jackets, turned up with leather, git 
or mange four beards and false sets of hanging locks, and four 
shepherd’s crooks, more or less. The plays were colloquies like 
eclogues between two or three shepherds and a shepherdess, fitted up 
and extended with two or three interludes, whose personages were 
sometimes a negress, sometimes a bully, sometimes a fool, and some- 
times a Biscayan. The theatre was composed of four benches, arranged 
in a square, with five or six boards laid across them, that were thus 
raised about four palms from the ground. ‘The furniture of the 
theatre was an old blanket drawn aside by two cords, making what they 
call a tiring-room, behind which were the musicians, who sang old bal- 
lads without a guitar.’ 


In one sense, the Spanish drama, or the Portuguese, which is 
its first-born, has been always very national, for it has reflected 
the self-importance of the people, and their own fancied supe- 
riority over all the rest of the world. Within the last hundred 
years a traveller has described an entertainment called ‘The 
Creation of the World,’ presented on the stage at Lisbon. After 
the expulsion of Eve from the Garden of Eden, the Eternal 
Father came down in great wrath, called for Noah, and told him 
he was sorry to have created such a set of ungrateful scoundrels, 
and that he was resolved to drown them altogether. ‘ Here,’ says 
the narrative, ‘ Noah interceded for them, and at last it was agreed 
that he should build an ark, and he was ordered to go to the 
king’s dockyard in Lisbon, and there he would see John Gon- 
salvez, the master builder, for he preferred him to either the 
French or English builders. (This produced great applause.) 
What must have been the ideas of Scripture history where 
such revolting profanity could be borne ? 

Religious feuds and persecutions banished from Paris the free 
energies of life on which the drama thrives, It was not until 
Paris, under Louis Quatorze, made some approach to the con- 
dition of Madrid or London in Elizabethan days, that the French 
drama eame to its maturity. When Shakespeare wrote in 
England, Hardy was the popular French play-wright. He was 
author of about six hundred pieces, which he sold for ten dollars 
apiece to the wandering comedians. The forgotten French Lope 
was not less fertile than the Spaniard. They said that he could 
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write two thousand lines in four-and-twenty hours. Plays and 
players abounded, but there was then no fixed stage in the capital, 
and no concourse of wits at a Parisian Mermaid. This was true 
also of Italy, which had produced many plays for strolling players, 
and which dated forty or more years earlier than England her 
first regular tragedy, ‘ Sofonisba ;’ but, for want of a brisk centre 
of wit, she still failed to achieve distinction in the drama. 

Latest of all to flower was the German drama, which is ac- 
counted by its countrymen to have begun only with Lessing, and 
which certainly vanished with the setting of the literary stars of 
Weimar. Sixty years after Shakespeare’s death money was 
spent in a German capital on the magnificent mounting of a temple 
for the Scripture Miracle play of Solomon; and when the play 
was done, an Englishman purchased the temple for two thou- 
sand five hundred pounds. Less than a century ago, Miracle 
plays were to be seen publicly acted at Bamberg and elsewhere, 
quite in the old fashion ; with the dropping of a veil half white, 
half black, to represent light parted from darkness; with reat 
pigs, and dogs, and pigeons introduced to represent the creation 
of animals. The ancient stage direction used to be, ‘ Introduce 
here as many and as strange animals as you can.’ Even at this 
day, we believe, Miracle plays are represented by puppets in 
the cellars of Berlin, as they were represented in Steele's day 
under the piazzas of Covent Garden, when Powell promised ‘his 
next opera of ‘Susannah, or Innocence Betrayed,” which will 
be exhibited next week with a pair of new Elders.’ 

Nevertheless there is a special interest for us in the misty 
beginnings of the German stage, for we see in it some of the light 
shed by our Elizabethan dramatists. The German drama had the 
usual church origin. _ In the oldest of their mummeries the taste 
for allegory was displayed. One of them, ‘ Death Expelled,’ 
represented at Easter time the fight between Summer and Winter, 
and closed with the conveyance through the streets, and final 
drowning in the river, of an idol made out of old rags, and 
carried in tie midst of youth and song, and waving of green 
boughs and blossoms, There was the usual progress through 
mysteries aud legends. In the year 1480 the nearest approach to 
a play was ‘ Frau Jutten,’ written by a priest, who represented 
in it heaven and hell at war. For many years after this date the 
German drama was but a half pious, half profane ingredient in 
Shrovetide follies. One disadvantage was the want of a capital. 
The nearest approach to a great centre of life and action, which 
contained a public free enough to follow its own humours, 
was Nuremberg; and it is in Nuremberg therefore that (to say 
nothing 
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nothing of Rosenpliit and Hans Folz) we find Hans Sachs and 
Jacob Ayrer. In Hans Sachs we know how 


‘Ex sutore Deus vatem magnumque poetam 
Fecit.’ 


His is a good memory for Germany to cherish, for he is the 
Udall, Sackville, and Norton of the Germans. But if in his 
rude plays, which simply tell a story straight through, by 
means of a dialogue wanting in character, he shows a wider grasp 
of thought than his successor Jacob Ayrer, he concerns us less 
because he did not look to England for his inspiration. This, 
in the latter half of his life, Ayrer did. He was only four years 
older than Shakespeare, and they both ceased to. write, as nearly 
as we can tell, in the same year. The German dramatist began 
life’as owner of an iron shop at Nuremberg, then studied law at 
Bamberg, throve, retired to Nuremberg, became imperial notary, 
and died at about the age of fifty. Some of his writings 
were collected as an ‘Opus Theatricum,’ containing thirty plays 
and a number of brief Shrovetide entertainments. The date of 
this folio volume is 1618, only two years subsequent to Shake- 
speare’s death, and its editor ‘recommends its contents as being 
represented after life, and so produced (according to the new 
English manner and art) that all can be personally acted and 
placed so that it shall seem to the spectators to be really happen- 
ing.’ Among the plays are three founded upon the same mate- 
rials that Shakespeare used, with versions of Kyd’s ‘Spanish 
‘Tragedy,’ and some more of our old dramas that are no longer 
extant in this country. For, in Ayrer’s time, the vigorous dra- 
matic spirit of the English was begetting not only famous play- 
wrights, but together with them troops of actors. In one instance 
it appears that the fame of our stage could cause a German 
prince to furnish his court with a company of English players ; 
and some English companies made circuits of their own through 
German towns, acting their native plays in their native tongue, 
but producing so much applause by the vivacity of their 
clowns, the rapidity of action in their plots, their ghosts, 
their storms, their battles, and their murders, that the German 
public grew weary of its own past dulness, and craved 
heartily to be supplied with entertainment in the English 
manner. Ayrer had been working in the mines of Livy and the 
* Bamberg Chronicles,’ and had been writing twenty-five acts upon 
“Valentine and Orson’ (he divided the story into four parts, 
the last of which was, like his tragedy of ‘Theseus,’ an eight 
act play), but he freely shared the enthusiasm of his public for 
the English drama, and was prompt in placing upon his own stage 
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the ‘Spanish Tragedy.’ This he produced as ‘The Tragedy 
of the Greek Emperor at Constantinople, and his daughter 
Pelimperia, with the hanged Horatio, &c.’ Germany cared for 
the Turks, and England for the Spaniards ; the king of Spain, 
therefore, was translated into Amurath, sultan of Constanti- 
nople, but Portugal remained the country from which came the 
prince, who remained Balthazar; and while there was no change 
in the name of Lorenzo and Horatio, Jeronimo became Malignus, 
the Court Marshal. The version is a free but close translation ; 
so close, that any omissions catch the attention at once. For 
example, it does not contain the fine scene between Jeronimo 
and the painter, which we now know to have come from a better 
wit than Kyd’s. 

In Ayrer’s ‘Opus Theatricum’ several plays of English 
origin are printed in succession, and among them is * The 
Fair Sidea,’ which we have little hesitation in regarding as 
a close version of the lost play, current in Shakespeare's time, 
which suggested some hint of the ‘Tempest.’ If so, it was 
indeed but a small spark that lit the fire. ‘The names have evi- 
dently been transformed by the adapter, and the play is entitled 
‘The Comedy of the Fair Sidea, how it befel her with Engel- 
brecht until their marriage. In 5 acts, by 15 persons.’ To 
‘The Fair Sidea’ attention was some time ago invited by Mr. 
Thoms. There was an unfulfilled intention of translating it for 
the Shakespeare Society, and the name of the play is, there- 
fore, known to our Shakespearian critics. But they have not 
yet fairly engaged in the field of research open to them in the 
works of the admirers of the English drama who lived in Ger- 
many in Shakespeare’s time. 

The story of the plot will be new to most English readers. 
Leudegast has marched against the proud prince Ludolff, con- 
quered him, and cast him out with his daughter Sidea to live as 

can in a lone hut. Sidea complains, but is threatened 
by her father, who draws a circle with his stick, utters charms, 
and calls Runcifal the devil. Runcifal leaps up, spits fire, and 
explains that Ludolff is bad enough to be his’ master. The 
master is bent on vengeance, and is told that he shall cateh 
the son of Leudegast his enemy. This son, by name Engel- 
brecht, is accordingly seized when wandering in the wood during 
a hunt, having first been disarmed by magic arts. He becomes 
the slave of Ludolff and Sidea, and both father and daughter 
heat him. He appears bent under a load of faggots, and is 
threatened by Sidea with her staff. He is so weary, that he falls 
at her knees and entreats her to beat him to death. Then Sidea 
remembers tha ‘he is of royal race, and thinks that it would be 
agreeable 
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agreeable to her if he would offer marriage. As the case stands 
between them, she must speak for herself. She makes the 
proposal, and is ready to aid and follow him in his escape from 
thraldom. Runcifal the devil here interposes, and says he must 
tell her father, Sidea raps him over the mouth with her magic 
staff, and he is tongue-tied. The lovers escape, and Ludolff 
appears thumping Jahn the miller, John being the name for the 
English clown on the German stage. Jahn Molitor must find 
the fugitives, and he ‘scratches his head and exit.’ Now Sidea 
becomes tired during the flight ; Engelbrecht promises to fetch 
her a coach, if she will wait; but what if her father should come 
during his absence? It is agreed that she had better sit up in 
a tree, and Engelbrecht lifts her into one which overhangs a foun- 
tain. Two women who come there for water see the reflection 
of Sidea’s face; each takes it for her own; they dance off in 
great pride, break their water-jugs, and scorn their husbands. 
Jahn the miller arrives, finds by her shadow where Sidea 
hides, and goes away in glee. Dieterich the shoemaker, whose 
wife is now so fine in her own conceit that he must do 
the household work himself, goes to -fetch water, observes the 
shadow, finds Sidea, hears her trouble, lets her down from the 
tree, and secures her escape. Ludolff comes and calls Runcifal, 
who shows by signs that he is unable to speak. His mouth is 
unlocked. Jahn the miller comes in piping and drumming, 
which sets Runcifal dancing. While telling his success, he 
pipes and pipes, till ‘more devils run in and dance.’ Sidea 
in the meanwhile has changed clothes with the shoemaker’s 
wife, and is gone. Engelbrecht finds at his father’s court another 
wife provided for him; but in the midst of the festivities Sidea 
appears wayworn, in her mean clothes, and the story then works 
toa close in universal satisfaction. 

Another of Jacob Ayrer’s plays is ‘ The Comedy of Two 
Brothers from Syracuse, who for a long time had not seen each 
other, but in shape and person were so like, that people on all 
sides took one for the other. Has 5 acts and 15 persons.’ This 
follows closely the Menezchmi; but the probability is that he 
derived the plot of Plautus through ‘The Historie of Error,’ 
or some other English version. In point of date it might pos- 
sibly have been taken from Shakespeare; but that it was not, 
is evident from its containing none of the important changes 
made by Shakespeare in the conduct of the plot. ‘Much Ado 
about Nothing’ is the other play illustrated by Ayrer’s works. The 
German piece stands in the ‘Opus Theatricum’ among those 
derived from English sources. The doubtful source of Shake- 
speare’s plot is conjectured to have been possibly some translation 
not 
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not now extant of Bandello’s twenty-second novel, entitled, ‘Como 
il S. Timbreo di Cardona, essendo col Re Piero d’Aragona, in 
Messina, s’ innamora di Fenicia Lionata; e i varii fortunevoli 
accidenti che avvennero prima che per moglie la prendesse.’ 
Almost a literal translation is the German title of the English 
play—‘ Mirror of Woman’s Modesty and Honour,’ ‘ Comedy of 
the Fair Phenicia and Count Tymbri of Golison, from Arragon,’ 
how it befel them in their ‘honourable love, till they were joined 
in marriage.’ In the action, Venus—who, of course, is not-a 
person in ‘the novel—first enters indignant that she is scorned by 
Count Tymbri of Golison, planner of the Sicilian vespers, and 
a brave and hardy soldier. She will be revenged. There is a 
tournament at Messina, and she will match the fair Pheenicia 
against that rebel knight. Cupid enters, for whom Vulcan has 
just been forging a tremendous bolt. ‘Use it as I bid you,’ says 
Venus, ‘and you, poor creature, who have been left all your days 
to run naked, shall be as well dressed as the other gods.’ From 
this prologue, of which the tone is humorous, we may suppose 
that Shakespeare’s mind strayed by its own paths to the concep- 
tion of Benedict. Jahn—the clown—is shot by Cupid; King 
Peter of Arragon, with Reinhart, and Dietrich, and Count Tymbri, 
are at the tournament : the ladies look on. Lionato, Leonatus, 
and Gerando fight, and Count Tymbri conquers all. Gerwalt 
and Gerando plot treason. Lionato, the old noble, and his 
wife Veracundia, doat on their daughter Phoenicia, a modest 
childish girl of sixteen, who has achieved the conquest for 
which Venus marked her out. She opposes to rude courtship 
a child’s modesty, refers all to her father and mother, and Count 
Tymbri is thus subdued. But Gerwalt, having Gerando for an 
accomplice, practises to bring the lady’s honour into question, 
and the Count, on the wedding day, sends word that he will not 
have her, The rest of the story runs according to the novel, 
truth coming to light by the repentance and confession of 
Gerando. 
The three plays illustrating the ‘Comedy of Errors,’ the 
‘ Tempest,’ sinks ‘Much Ado about Nothing,’ are printed con- 
secutively in the folio, with the English plays—one a ‘ Comedy 
of Edward IIL., King of England,’ evidently English in its struc- 
ture, but, we observe, founded upon another of Bandello’ s novels. 
It is mach to be deplored that the ‘forty more’ of Ayrer’s 
plays that were promised as a second volume by the publisher of 
the first never appeared. They comprised the translation of 
many English plays, and would have been a treasury of reference 
to our critics in investigating the history of odrown drama, The 
simple fact that Ayrer chose a piece for transformation into 
German 
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German would be evidence of the contemporary popularity of 
any work, 

Such then was the place occupied in European literature by 
tbe English stage when Shakespeare had suddenly raised to a 
marvellous perfection that which Ayrer looked upon as ‘the 
English manner and art, whereby events seemed to the specta- 
tors as if they were really happening.’ His conduct of the 
strangest stories made them seem probable ; his persons spoke at 
once the truest poetry, and the most natural and living dialogue ; 
they no longer seemed to exchange set speeches, but every man 
talked according to his character and station. It is said by John- 
son, in commendation of Shakespeare, that his contemporaries 
painted individuals, but that his knowledge of human nature 
made of every man that he produced the type of a class, This 
has sometimes been asserted to be the converse of the truth; but 
it is _— correct. The persons painted by his contemporaries, 
who laboured only to make traitors talk traitorously, haughty 
barons proudly, and so forth, being: brain-spun fictions, were like 
nothing in life, or could at best be only considered as exceptional 
specimens of humanity, who had little in common with any 
second being that ever existed. We might search the world for 
a villain so explicit in the definition of his private character as 
he who in the first part of Geronimo says— 

‘IT hate Andrea; ’cause he aims at honour, when 

My purest thoughts work in a pitchy vale, 

Which are as different as heaven and hell. 

One peers for day, the other gapes for night. 

‘That yawning beldame, with her jetty skin, 

’Tis she I hug as mine efteminate bride.’ 
The villains of Shakespeare, on the contrary, however marked by 
individual features, reflect faithfully in the workings of their 
hearts hundreds of other villains in al] ages and countries. Every 
man, in fact, who acts naturally represents not himself only, but 
the order of mind to which we may refer him. Characters might 
be classified as certainly as plants by any one who would give 
to the subject labour in proportion to its difficulty. The dif- 
ference between the two methods of depicting life will be appa- 
rent to any one who compares the Barabbas of Marlowe with the 
Shylock of Shakespeare. Barabbas was the people’s chimera of 
a Jew; a monster of whom we may well ask whether he is fed 
with the same food, hurt with the same weapons, subject to the 
same diseases, healed. by the same means, warmed and cooled by 
the same winter and summer as a Christian? The greatest 
dramatist of the age next to Shakespeare, so conceived a Jew, 
that he belonged to no order inhuman nature. But Shakespeare, 
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not deluded by the universal bigotry of an age, which looked 
upon a Jew as a sort of personification of Satan, does not sink 
the man in the usurer. Yet his Shylock is a Jew in every par- 
ticular. His fervour of speech, like the lightness of his daughter 
Jessica, is part of the warm oriental blood that in passionate Italy 
has not been suppressed as it is in England by the phlegmatic 
ways of the people among whom he dwells. His language is 
biblical ;. he upholds the doctrine of his race, an eye for an eye, a 
tooth for a tooth, which, in the court of justice, by one of those 
grand contrasts which Shakespeare loved—(such contrasts as we 
have in Ariel and Caliban, in Lear with eighty years of royalty 
upon his front and Lear exposed to the pelting of the storm)—is 
brought into direct issue with the spirit of Christianity. Portia 

leads, against the letter of the law, a pure doctrine of mercy. 
Shylock rejects it. Portia seeks to persuade, but persuasion fails. 
Then, by the letter of the law, parted from charity and the 
natural instinct of justice, its upholder is condemned. But while 
he contrasts the doctrines, Shahiapestee does not the less lay just 
stress on the hard dealings of the Christians; and, while he 
sharply describes the love of money with which Jews are cursed, 
he represents it not as seen by scoffers from without, but as it is 
felt where it is cherished. 

Shakespeare’s wonderful fidelity to nature seems less the result 
of design than of instinct. Every character was alive for him, 
and he spoke for it out of the very centre of its life. Helped 
by his teaching, later dramatists have produced many shrewd 
sketches of character, but they have observed men chiefly from 
without, and put words into their mouths showing them as what 
they seem in the world’s eye. Wonderful revelations of an inner 
being flash out of the words of Shakespeare’s men and women, 
often to pass unheeded, as they do in the world. There is an 
instance of this in the gleam of Shylock’s better feelings, which 
flickers and then dies in the storm of contending passion, to which 
he is wrought by Tubal’s tidings of his daughter and his debtor. 
The Christians had torn his flesh from him—‘I say my daughter 
is my flesh and blood’—and his old hatred is worked to a pas- 
sion for revenge, into the very heat of which Antonio is thrown. 
The bond might have been devised in malicious sport, with a 
purpose from which there might have been relenting even of his 
bitter hatred. At any rate, to have represented Shylock as 
insisting in cold blood upon his forfeiture, would have strained 
nature as Shakespeare never strained it. Therefore the light 
love, an Eastern Jessica became part of the story, and the Jew, 
brought into the court yet bleeding inwardly from the loss of his 
child and of his jewels, was steeled by a sharp sense of recent 
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wrong to the insisting upon vengeance. When Tubal is feeding 
his first passion with ill news, and tells of the ring Jessica gave 
for a monkey, every one has felt a pathos in Shylock’s answer, 
‘Out upon her! Thou torturest me, Tubal: it was my tur 
quoise; I had it of Leah when I was a bachelor: I would not 
have given it for a wilderness of monkeys.’ Steevens here stops 
the text for a long note on the supposed properties of turquoises 
and the artificial value consequently set on them as charms. 
But it was for the charm of a past kiss that he remembered, 
and which belonged to days when avarice, the sin of age, had 
not grown with his years and hardened his heart, that Shylock 
set value on the turquoise. Partly in wrath at her offence, 
but partly also because his daughter belonged to him as he was 
in his age, not as he had been in his youth, he had just before 
cried, ‘ Would that she were dead at my foot, and the jewels 
in her ear.’ But the image of Leah lay within him, bound 
to the thoughts of a holier and fresher time. He would not 
have given her ring for a wilderness of monkeys. Mindful of 
all that was in Shylock’s nature, Shakespeare allowed the Jew to 
express unbounded value for the ring- without being checked by 
the sudden image of a great treasure of gold. Sordid thoughts 
are cleared from around the memory of Leah; at the same time 
we are shown the defect in Jessica, who could exchange a ring 
that had belonged to her dead mother for the most frivolous 
amusement ; a defect, again, most natural in a girl of Eastern 
blood, bred under an Italian sun, who was not allowed even to 
look out of window at the pleasures of the young. As we have 
said before, it was not from a reasoner’s determination to be 
subtle, but frem the innate force of instinct with which Shake- 
speare was so marvellously gifted, that he thus became, like 
Nature itself, a study for his fellow men. 

Mr. Dyce has prefixed to his edition a Life of Shakespeare, 
which contains every known fact and avoids useless conjecture. 
What impression we are able to form of his personality thus 
becomes only the more sharply defined. Among reckless com- 
rades, who burnt out the fire of their genius in riot and excess, 
the greatest of our poets lived at once a genial and prudent life. 
He won goodwill from the gay and the austere, and, accepting 
the stage asa profession, made good his ambition to earn by it 
a competence and retire to his own little country town to enjoy 
an honourable ease. His well-regulated life accords with the 
wisdom of his verse. He pursued his calling with a reasonable 
thrift, and was the first man who made a fortune by his pen. 
If genius must cause men to be erratic, what a social comet 
Shakespeare should have been! Yet he seems to have been a 
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person who, had he lived in our day, would have carefully gone 
through the accounts of his tradesmen and of his banker, would 
have preferred three per cents, to railway shares, would have 
dressed in the quietest manner, and of whom there is great 
reason to doubt whether he would have ventured to come into 
society with hair upon his chin. As he was, we may compare, 
to his credit, the trim little Elizabethan beard sculptured on his 
monument with what Gabriel Harvey called Greene’s ‘ rufiianly 
hair.’ 

To ‘Some Account of Shakespeare’s Life’ Mr. Dyce adds his 
will; the titles and dates of the early quarto and folio editions 
of his plays, and of the various editions of his poems ; Heminge 
and Condell’s Dedication and Address, with the list of actors 
and the commendatory verses prefixed to the folio of 1623. A 
summary follows of what is known about each play, as to the 
period when it was written or the matter upon which it was 
founded. The plays then succeed each other in the order of the 
folio of 1623, beginning therefore with the ‘ Tempest.’ 

Familiar as are the names of Warburton, Johnson, Steevens, 
and many more of the same corporation, there are not a few 
persons who begin to be confused by the long procession of suc- 
cessive editors, and to despair of understanding their respective 
claims to confidence. But we believe a brief summary of the 
labours of the chief of them, following the order of time, will 
reduce the apparent chaos to order. In his own lifetime 
Shakespeare was represented in print by the seventeen plays 
published (but not by his authority) in so many detached quartos. 
Seven years after his death, these plays (except ‘ Pericles’), with 
twenty more, were published by two of his brother actors in the 
folio of 1623. In ‘ the second folio’ of 1632 some of the many 
errors which had’ crept into the text of the first were corrected, 
but the editor made far more blunders than he mended. Thirty- 
two years elapsed before another edition appeared. This was 
the still more corrupt folio of 1664, which included ‘ seven plays 
never before printed in folio,’ namely, ‘ Pericles,’ and six of 
which Shakespeare was not the author. ‘T'wenty-one more years 
went by when the fourth folio, that of 1685, was required to 
supply the public demand. From the first collection, therefore, 
of the works of Shakespeare, there were sold four editions in 
eighty-six years; and, as there was another interval of sixteen 
years before the next appeared, we may say five in a century ; 
making in all less than four thousand, probably not more than 
three thousand, copies. How limited had been the circulation 
up to this period is evident from the statement of George 
Steevens, that Nahum Tate—in his dedication to the altered 
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play of ‘ King Lear,’ which appeared in 1687—speaks of the 
original as of an obscure piece, recommended to his notice by a 
friend. 

The last of the five editions was that issued in 1709 by Nicholas 
Rowe, a dramatist still faintly present to us as the author of 
‘Jane Shore.’ Poor Rowe was hardly dealt with in Queen 
Anne’s court, where he vainly sought preferment. Most per- 
sons will remember the story of the hope raised in his soul when 
Lord Oxford asked him solemnly one day whether he under- 
stood Spanish. Some embassy must be on foot, the poet thought, 
and answered :—‘ No, but I can master it in a few weeks.” 
He accomplished the task, and went to report progress to Lord 
Oxford. ‘ Then, Sir,’ said the Minister, ‘1 envy you the plea- 
sure of reading “ Don Quixote” in the original.’ His edition of 
Shakespeare was in the main printed from the fourth and most 
inaccurate of the folios; but in compensation he sometimes 
restored the true reading in passages which had been given 
wrongly by all his predecessors. He prefixed a Life which 
embodied the best extant traditions as to Shakespeare then 
remaining. What could pass down that uncertain channel Rowe 
secured for us before it was entirely closed. 

High as was the name of the great dramatist, the idolatry of 
his works had not yet set in, and editors did not think it neces- 
sary to bestow much pains in collecting and collating the dif- 
ferent copies of his plays. Pendennis is represented in our day 
as reading Shakespeare to his mother, ‘ which she said she liked, 
but didn’t.’> At the Restoration people were not so overawed by 
his fame as to be afraid to express what they felt ; and the senti- 
ments of many a man of fair education may be inferred from the 
opinions of Pepys. He witnessed the performance of ‘ Romeo 
and Juliet’ in March, 1762, and pronounced the play ‘to be 
the worst he had ever heard.’ Not long after, he went to the 
King’s Theatre, where, he says, ‘we saw “ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” which I had never seen before, nor shall ever again, for 
it is the most insipid, ridiculous play that ever I saw in my life.’ 
In 1766, in going to Deptford by water, he read ‘ Othello, Moor 
of Venice,’ which, he continues, ‘I ever heretofore esteemed a 
mighty good play, but having so lately read “ The Adventures 
of Five Hours,” it seems a mean thing.’ ‘ The Adventures of 
Five Hours,’ which made ‘ Othello’ appear ‘ a mean thing’ by 
comparison, was a translation from a play of Calderon. In 1767 
Pepys records that he ‘ saw the ‘* Merry Wives of Windsor,” 
which did not please him at all, in no part of it ; while ‘Twelfth 
Night’ he esteems ‘ the weakest play that ever he beheld on the 
stage.’ ‘The Tempest’ he found ‘ full of so good variety, that I 
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cannot,’ he says, ‘ be more pleased almost in a comedy, only the 
seaman’s part a little too tedious ;’ but then he adds ‘ that the 
play has’ no great wit, yet good, above ordinary plays.’ With 
‘ Hamlet’ he was ‘ mightily pleased,’ but, ‘ above all, with Bet- 
terton,’ who personated the Prince of Denmark. When he was 
first present at the performance of ‘ Macbeth’ in 1664, he calls 
it only ‘a pretty good play.’ Afterwards it rose in his favour, 
and in 1667 he declares it to be ‘a most excellent play in all 
respects, but especially in divertisement, though it be a deep 
tragedy, which is a strange perfection in a tragedy, it being 
most proper here, and suitable.’ It appears from a subsequent 
entry that the ‘ divertisement’ which he considered the especial 
excellence of ‘Macbeth,’ meant ‘the variety of dancing and 
music.’ 

The professed critics were sometimes not more complimentary, 
as may be seen in a book published in 1721, entitled ‘ The 
Laws of Poetry, as laid down Sone Duke of Buckinghamshire 
in his Essay on Poetry, by the Earl of Roscommon in his Essay 
on Translated Verse, and by the Lord Lansdowne on Unnatural 
Flights in Poetry, Explained and [Ilustrated.’ 


‘ That famous soliloquy which has been so much cried up in “‘ Hamlet” 
has no more to do there than a description of the grove and altar of 
Diana mentioned by Horace. Hamlet comes in talking to himself, and 
very sedately and exactly weighs the several reasons or considerations 
mentioned in that soliloquy, 


“ To be, or not to be,” &e. 


As soon as he has done talking to himself, he sees Ophelia, and passes 
to a conversation with her, entirely different to the subject he has been 
meditating on with that earnestness, which, as it was produced by 
nothing before, so has it no manner of influence on what follows after, 
and is therefore a perfectly detached piece, and has nothing to do in 
the play. The long and tedious soliloquy of the bastard Falconbridge, 
in the play of “ King John,” just after his being received as the natural 
son of Coeur de Lion, is not only impertinent to the play, but extremely 
ridiculous. To go through all the soliloquies of Shakespeare would be 
to make a volume on this single head. But this I can say in general, 
that there is not one in all his works that can be excused by nature 
or reason.’ 


The critic, however, who we believe was Gildon, “owned 
himself sensible that he should raise the anger of many readers 
by what he was saying, and meant further to say, upon the 
faults of Shakespeare. Lucilius, he adds, ‘was the incorrect 
idol ‘of Roman times, Shakespeare of ours. Both gained their 
reputation from a people unacquainted with art; and that repu- 
tation was a sort of traditionary authority, looked upon to be so 
sacred, 
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sacred, that Horace among the Romans, in a much more polite 
age than that in which Lucilius writ, could not escape their 
censure for attacking him; nor can Mr. Rymer, or ary other 
just critic, who shall presume, though with the highest justice 
and reason, to find fault with Shakespeare, escape the indignation 
of our modern traditionary admirers of that poet.’ Rymer him- 
self, forty years earlier, had been even more emphatic. ‘In the 
neighing of an horse, or in the growling of a mastiff, there is 
a meaning, there is as lively expression and, may I say, more 
humanity than many times in the tragical flights of Shakespeare.’ 
His own notion of a tragical flight we may discover from his 
tragedy of ‘ Edgar,’ where in the first act Elfrida declares that 
she will, at Ethelwold’s request, discard her ornaments, and the 
margin directs her to pull off her patches ! 

Four years after the scholiast upon his grace of Buckingham 
had spoken the opinions which prevailed among thousands of that 
day, who looked upon Shakespeare as at best a rude and unculti- 
vated genius, no less a person than Mr. Pope himself became his 
editor. Whatever may have been his disqualification for his 
task, there was no man living whose’ name could do so much 
towards securing for the dramatist the allegiance of a larger circle 
of admirers. Yet Shakespeare’s works, even when endorsed by 
the name of Pope, were thought to be a doubtful venture. 
Only seven hundred and fifty copies were printed, and of 
these, it may not have been the editor’s fault that part could not 
be sold until after a reduction of the price from six guineas to 
sixteen shillings. We doubt whether Theobald could have won 
a public, or indeed a publisher for Shakespeare, had not Pope 
opened the way. His edition was the first with notes, but they 
were few, and turned chiefly upon verbal criticism. He con- 
sulted many of the old copies, professed ‘‘to have a religious 
horror of innovation,’ and declared that he had not given vent to 
his own ‘private sense or conjecture.’ His alterations, never- 
theless, were extensive, and his collation of the quartos and first 
folio imperfect. His text was full of the errors which had crept 
into the later folios, and having adopted the theory that many 
portions of the plays had been interpolated by the actors, and 
believing that he could distinguish the spurious passages from 
the genuine, ‘ he degraded’ the presumed additions ‘ to the bot- 
tom of the page.’ His licence of conjecture was as largely exer- 
cised upon single lines and words, and his objections and emenda- 
tions often show his ignorance of the manners and language of 
Shakespeare’s times. But we gladly call to mind the finer 
touches of his pen. To him, for instance, we owe the reading 
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of ‘Tarquin’s, ravishing strides,’ instead of sides, and the t:ue 
version of the delicious lines 


*O it came o’er my ears like the sweet south ' 
That breathes upon a bank of violets.’ 


‘South’ for ‘sound’ stood only as Pope’s conjectural emendation 
till the other day when it was seconded by Mr. Collier’s MS. 
Corrector. 

Pope’s work appeared in 1725. In 1726 Theobald, the son 
of an attorney, published a book called ‘Shakespeare Restored,’ 
in which he exposed Pope’s errors and deficiencies with” the 
same litigious spirit that he would have conducted a law-suit. 
He. became in consequence the hero of the original ‘ Dunciad.’ 
In 1733 he retaliated in a complete edition of the Dramatist. 
His talents and his learning were both insignificant, and he was 
suspected of valuing literature solely as a means of gain and a 
vehicle for malice. As small minds are proud of small things, 
his vanity was ridiculous, and he seems to have regarded the 
conjectural rectification of a verbal error like a discovery in 
science. Though the great object of his hostility was Pope, he 
adopted his text, and while correcting it in many places from the 
old copies, he yet left numerous blunders undisturbed. His 
real service to Shakespeare consists in a few felicitous emen- 
dations, 

Theobald was followed in 1744 by Sir Thomas Hanmer, 
thirty years member, and at last Speaker, of the House of Com- 
mons. ‘What the public is here to expect,’ he said in the 
opening sentence of his Preface, ‘is a true and correct edition 
of Shakespeare’s works, cleared from the corruptions with which 
they have hitherto abounded.’ His notion of what constituted 
‘a true and correct edition’ was shown by his adopting Pope’s 
arbitrary alterations, and introducing many more of his own. He 
did not even distinguish the guesses from the readings which 
were derived from the primitive copies. Yet, vitiated as was his 
text, he did a service to Shakespeare by replacing in several 
passages a word which was evidently wrong by another word 
which was as evidently right. 

Warburton asserted that Theobald and Sir Thomas Hanmer 
had left their author in ten times a worse condition than they 
found him. His own edition of Shakespeare saw the light in 
1747. He joined in the general cry of the editors against the 
corruptions of the ancient text. ‘The great dramatist,’ he said, 
‘had struggled into light so disguised and travestied, that no 
classic author, after having run ten secular stages through the 
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blind cloisters of monks and canons, ever came out in half so 
maimed and mangled a condition.’ He went so far as to declare 
that ‘the stubborn nonsense with which Shakespeare was incrusted 
occasioned his lying long neglected amongst the common lumber of 
the stage.’ In this there was vast exaggeration, but Warburton’s 
object was to justify his own extensive deviations from the early 
editions. He professed, however, to have dealt only with the 
passages which, as they stood, were inextricable nonsense, anc 
he maintained that in the changes he made he had religiously 
observed such severe rules of criticism that he had indulged 
nothing to fancy or imagination. This was the prelude to a 
number of alterations as fanciful as the reasons by which they 
are supported are sophistical, A perverse ingenuity reigns 
throughout. He was a self-made scholar, and men who have 
conquered their own way in life are often self-sufficient and 
overbearing. But seldom has any one pronounced his wayward 
decrees with the same dictatorial confidence as Warburton. In 
the midst of his rashness and arrogance several happy conjectures 
occur, and, like his predecessors, he deserves the thanks of the 
lovers of Shakespeare. 

Theobald, Hanmer, and Warburton had each done something 
towards élucidating the antiquated phrases and allusions of their 
author, and explaining the passages which were obscurely ex- 
pressed. But their’main industry had been bestowed upon the 
text. The edition of Johnson, which came out in 1765, pro- 
fessed to embrace both departments. He was averse to drudgery, 
and though his range of miscellaneous reading was wide, had 
made no special study of the books of the Elizabethan era. 
Nevertheless he accomplished more than any of those who pre- 
ceded him. He reinstated many of the old readings which had 
been rejected since Pope had set the example of capricious 
change, and explained many crabbed passages with a perspicuity 
and a terseness which left nothing to desire. No one person had 
hitherto done so much for Shakespeare. Among other admir- 
able emendations he wrote ‘gilded tombs do worms enfold’ 
instead of ‘ gilded timber,’ and his reading is confirmed by Mr. 
Collier’s MS. Corrector. 

Shakespeare was now engaging the attention of many minds, 
In the year following that in which Johnson’s ‘Shakespeare’ 
appeared, Dr. Farmer, of whom it is told in his epitaph that 
he was ‘facetus et dulcis, festique sermonis,’ published his 
work ‘On the Learning of Shakespeare,’ wherein he demon- 
strated both that he could have derived and did derive his 
classical lore from translations. Such was his enthusiasm not 
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only for Shakespeare, but the stage, that it is said he refused 
a bishopric, because a bishop could not go to see ‘ Macbeth’ or 
‘Richard the Third’ at the playhouse. In his time Garrick 
was acting. 

George Steevens, who was possessed of a handsome fortune, 
reprinted in 1766 twenty of the old quarto copies of the plays, 
and announced his plan of a complete edition, promising un- 
bounded courtesy as an editor, though he proved afterwards to 
be of all editors the most uncivil. He redeemed his pledge 
by assisting Johnson in a new edition of his Shakespeare in 
1773. He went on, enlarging his contributions in successive 
issues of the work, until it became more the edition of 
Steevens than of Johnson. He was gifted with a sharp wit, and 
such persevering industry that when at work on a reprint in fifteen 
octavo volumes, he left his lodging at Hampstead daily at one in 
the morning, in all seasons and all weathers during eighteen 
months, and walked to Reed’s lodgings to correct by night the work 
done by the printer on the previous day. His knowledge of the 
old editions was extensive and exact, and he was deeply read in 
the literature of Shakespeare’s time. He did immense service in 
clearing away numerous difficulties which had arisen from obso- 
lete phrases and customs; and as he was careful to adduce his 
authorities, the reader had to take nothing on trust. His worst 
defect was, that having no ear for verse, he chose to arrange mamy 
lines to suit his own mistaken notions of harmony. 

Malone, a young Irishman with literary skill and independent 
means, who had settled in London, laboured on Shakespeare at 
this time, and was trained in the school of Steevens. He also 
sought to illustrate his author from contemporary writings. But 
the master at last grew jealous of the pupil, and from friends they 
became rivals. Malone, a placid, wellbred, conscientious man, 
displayed his powers as a detector of the Ireland impostures, 
the Rowley fabrications, and was the first editor of the prose 
works of Dryden. His complete edition of Shakespeare, which 
had been preceded by several notes from his pen, appeared in the 
year 1790, His text made the nearest approximation of any of 
the modern reprints to the old copies. His fault was rather, per- 
haps, to be too timid of innovation than to be too ambitious of 
change. His explanations are often sensible, and the illustra- 
tive quotations from contemporary authors extremely numerous. 
He is not unworthy to rank with Steevens, Both had done much 
to make Shakespeare better known and better understood. Even 
the bitterness of controversy helped to exalt the fame of the dra- 
matist. Rival editions in successive issues scattered his plays 
over 
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over the land. No fresh combatants, however, appeared on the 
arena, and fifty years of energetic war about Shakespeare was fol- 
lowed by fifty years of peace. 

His works had now passed through three stages. In the first 
they were printed without care. In the second conjectural 
criticism prevailed ; and while increased regard was had to the 
old copies, the ingenious guesses of the editor too often took the 
place of sober research. In the third the ancient readings were 
more thoroughly ascertained and the Elizabethan literature ran- 
sacked to clear up the allusions and language of the glory of that 
age. The materials which the latest, knot of commentators had 
accumulated still wanted to be digested and compressed. The 
notes were full of repetitions, and were overlaid with an excess 
of illustration. They were rendered more diffuse by controversies, 
and the personal feelings of the editors would not always allow them 
to exercise an unbiassed judgment. A student of taste, who was 
a stranger to their feuds, might take a comprehensive view of all 
which had been hitherto done, and give the pith of the whole. 
This was the task which appeared most needful to be performed 
when Mr. Knight entered the field. Unfortunately, as we think, 
he had an undue faith in the readings of the first folio, and was 
too prone to endeavour to twist into sense what was clearly 
erroneous. Exercising the double function of an enthusiast for 
Shakespeare and a publisher, he outdid, however, every past effort 
to place the great. poet of the nation in the hands of all classes. 
Three times as much as was effected for the propagation of 
Shakespeare’s writings during the whole century after his death 
has been accomplished in a few years by the zeal and ability of 
a single editor. Mr. Collier entered the lists in 1843. Like 
Mr. Knight, his chief care was.employed in settling the text; and 
like Mr. Knight, he often stuck to the old readings where they 
were indubitably wrong. The only difference was, that whereas 
Mr. Knight held the folio to be the highest authority, Mr. Collier 
put his confidence in the quartos. Neither of them had a mind 
sufficiently catholic to take an impartial] review of all the sources 
of information, and pick what was best from each. Thus matters 
stood when, in 1849, Mr. Collier bought of a bookseller a copy of 
the second folio of Shakespeare’s plays, containing a great num- 
ber of MS. alterations. They proved to be interesting and im- 
portant in an unexpected degree. Many were certainly right, 
many were obviously shrewd ; and more were intolerably stupid. 
Excited—as who would not have been?—by the contemplation 
of his treasure, Mr. Collier, im the year 1852, published a volume 
setting forth some of these notes and emendations, and express- 
ing a more unreserved trust in the whole mass of them than he 
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now thinks just. From an ultra-conservative of the old printed 
text he suddenly became a radical reformer, and having before 
adopted corrupt readings in preference to faultless emendations, 
he was now ready to espouse a bad conjecture of his MS. Corrector 
in preference to the unexceptionable readings of his discarded 
quartos. A considerable controversy arose on the occasion, and 
among the combatants was Mr. Dyce, the present editor of 
Shakespeare, who showed that many of the Corrector’s emenda- 
tions are obviously wrong, and that many which seem right are 
demonstrably wrong. A fair number he admits, but to the 
collection, as a whole, he is not, we think, sufficiently indul- 
gent. This antagonism vexes Mr. Collier, and a recent edition 
of his Shakespeare contains a recriminatory preface dictated by 
a sore spirit, and overflowing with much bitterness of insinuation 
and complaint. Into the personal controversy, in which Mr. 
Collier has lost the self command for which he was once honour- 
ably distinguished, we have no occasion to enter. The points 
are too petty for discussion. But the degree of authority to be 
assigned to the MS. Corrector is a question of real importance, 
and we will give from Mr. Dyce’s Preface a couple of examples 
of emendations in the folio notes that prove the annotator in those 
instances to have proceeded upon conjecture alone. In the ‘ Two 
Gentlemen ~f Verona,’ act iv. sc. 4, the first folio reads— 


‘ Her eyes are grey as glass ;’ 


upon which Theobald cites from Chaucer, ‘hire eyen gray as 
glass.’ The second folio misprints the last word grass ; and the 
Corrector, not seeing which word is at fault, establishes sense by 
changing grey to green; the text therefore becomes, ‘Her eyes 
are green as grass.’ Green eyes, like an eagle’s, were indeed 
admired of old; but grass green is not, for eyes, a lady’s colour. 
Yet Mr. Collier abides, in his second edition, by the MS. Cor- 
rector, and declines to look back to the former folio, into which 
the misprint had not crept. In his supplemental notes, written 
after he had seen Mr. Dyce’s comment on this passage, he 
still does not hint at the existence of the right reading in 
the previous folio. He quotes a verse from Gascoigne, in which 
is the expression grey as glass, and adds, ‘ grey as glass may 
certainly be right.’ Yet there is not only the evidence of 
common sense, but proof of writ that certainly it is right. This 
is the smallest matter; we lay upon it no stress whatever: yet 
upon small matters like these is it worth while for any one 
engaged upon a study of the highest efforts of man’s genius to 
insinuate petty charges of suppression, malice, obstinacy, self- 
seeking, and other mean offences ? 

Again 
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Again Mr. Dyce cites from ‘King Henry IV.,’ act iv. sc. 1, 
the correction on the lines — 


‘ And your tongue divine 
To a loud trumpet and a point of war.’ 


The last words are altered by the Corrector to report of war. 
Mr, Collier says this must stand in future because ‘a point of 
war’ can have no meaning. Mr. Dyce quotes Peele’s ‘ Edward I.’ 
from Mr, Collier’s own edition of Dodsley’s Plays— 


‘ Matravers, thou 
Sound proudly here a perfect point of war 
In honour of thy sovereign’s safe return.’ 


Here therefore the Corrector could have had no authentic 
version to guide him, since his alteration is suggested solely by 
his ignorance of the language of Shakespeare’s day. But we 
shall perhaps best do justice to the editions of Mr. Dyce and 
Mr. Collier, if we follow their variations of text through one 
consecutive act of a play, and note as we pass whatever is 
suggested by the MS. Corrector. We cannot be more impartial 
than to take the first that comes, the opening act of the 
‘ Tempest.’ 

We begin with a notable diversity. The master shouts, 
* Boatswain!’ the boatswain shouts, ‘Here, master; what 
cheer?’ In Mr. Collier’s text the master replies, ‘Good.’ His 
master, therefore, tells the boatswain that the cheer is good, 
and defines the good cheer by adding, ‘ Speak to the mariners ; fall 
to’t yarely or we run ourselves aground.’ A reading is hardly 
to be adopted which represents the master as calling ‘ good 
cheer’ an imminent risk of being shipwrecked. Mr. Dyce, with 
Mr. Halliwell, to the formal seaman’s response,‘ Here, master ; 
what cheer ?’ makes the master hurriedly say, ‘Good, speak to 
the mariners; fall to’t yarely,’ &c. Good, for a familiar and 
hasty form of address, as in ‘ Good, now, I beseech you,’ was 
common enough. 

Alonzo, presently entering, accosts the boatswain in like form 
—‘ Good boatswain, have care’—‘ Have a care,’ says here the 
MS. Corrector. ‘Have care,’ is pithier and better English, and 
is better suited to the energy and hurry of the moment. Mr. 
Collier adopts the a, but for no other reason than because he 
finds it in his book of annotations. 

‘Let’s all sink with’ king;’ the commentator substitutes the 
word ‘the’ for the apostrophe that signifies it. This is a reading 
which had long been adopted, and we owe no thanks for it to 
the MS. Corrector. 

The annotator next reads ‘ Welkin’s heat’ for ‘ Welkin’s 

cheek,’ 
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cheek,’ and Mr. Collier and Mr. Dyce alike reject the alteration ; 
Shakespeare speaks elsewhere of the welkin’s face and cheeks of 
heaven. 

The ship ‘with some noble creature in her. The Corrector 
here reads ‘ creatures ;’ so did Theobald, so do Mr. Dyce and 
Mr. Collier. 

Prospero speaks of ‘provision in mine art ;’ and upon this 
the MS. Corrector suggests, as Mr. Hunter had suggested, pre- 
vision. Mr. Dyce, perceiving that provision means foresight, 
does not accept the change. As Mr. Collier shows, the pas- 
sage in its usual form was clear enough to A. W. Schlegel, who 
translated provision, Vorsicht. Provisions are so called because 
they are foreseen supplies. There is no occasion for the pro- 
posed change, and Mr. Dyce is quite right in excluding it. 

The next alteration is the prosaic change of 


‘ thou wast not 
Out three years old’ 


to ‘ thou wast not quite three years old,’ and it has very properly 
been declined by Mr. Collier himself as well as Mr. Dyce. 
Prospero having told Miranda that her father was a prince 
of power, she asks, ‘Sir, are not you my father?’ he assents, 
adding— 
‘ and thy father 
Was Duke of Milan, and his only heir 
And princess,—no worse issued.’ 


The old Corrector turns the second ‘and’ into a ‘ thou,’ and so 
makes some species of sense. Mr, Dyce turns the third ‘and’ 
into ‘a,’ and in a note cites four passages in which ‘and’ has 
been printed for ‘a.’ Of the two emendations this is not only 
the more natural, but the one that yields by far the best con- 
struction. ‘Thou his only heir and princess’ is a phrase un- 
=, and clumsy, Once more, therefore, the MS. Corrector 
s. 

In the next passage, we find Mr. Collier himself again aban- 
doning his guide. Prospero speaking of his brother, whom he 
had set in his place, says— 

‘ He being thus lorded, 
Not only with what my revenue yielded,’ 
But what my power might else exact, &c. 


The Corrector, in a fit of dulness, wishes to read loaded ; and 
Mr, Collier thinks ‘lorded may perhaps stand without matesial 
objection.’ 

The 
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The next MS. emendation is adopted by Mr. Collier notwith- 


standing that it converts the clearest sense into the very reverse. 
The words of the passage, put by a slight transposition into the 
order of plain prose, say that the false brother, being invested 
with ducal honours, ‘ believed himself to be indeed the duke— 
like one who by telling of his own lie had made of his memory 
such a sinner unto truth (as) to credit it.’ The emendator wishes 
us to read ‘ sinner to untruth ;’ which is to assert that the brother 
was so false to lying as by frequent repetition to learn to believe 
in his own lie. A liar may be false to truth, but persistence 
in lying does not make him false to lies. Such absolute nonsense 
Mr. Collier admits as part of Shakespeare’s text; by Mr. Dyce 
it is discarded. 

The next emendation restores in the second folio a word mis- 
printed from the first, ‘most’ for ‘much.’ Mr. Dyce follows 
the earlier and better text, and says nothing, of course, about 
the MS. Corrector, whom there is no need to consult in the 
matter, 

The following innovation we will neither censure nor accept :— 


‘ One midnight 

Fated to the purpose, did Antonio open 

The gates of Milan; and i’ the dead of darkness, 

The ministers for the purpose hurried thence 

Me and thy crying self.’ 
The annotator sees tautology in the expression ‘ ministers for the 
purpose’ following so close upon the phrase upon the ‘ midnight 
fated to the purpose’ of the treason. Therefore, as practice im- 
plies treason, and begins with p, he would read ‘ midnight fated 
to the practice.’ This is precisely such correction as eleven 
schoolmasters in twelve would make in a boy’s theme ; neverthe- 
less, we suspect there is more lost than gained by getting rid of 
the repetition. Deprived of the emphasis of iteration, the line 
that speaks of ‘ ministers for the purpose ’ loses in strength, and 
the passage on the whole has less force than before. 

‘A rotten carcase of a butt’ is rightly altered into boat, and 
Mr. Dyce accepts the correction. Prospero might have called 
the bark in which he was turned adrift a rotten butt; but ‘a 
rotten carcase of a butt, not rigg’d, nor tackle, sail, nor mast,’ 
can only be the carcase of a boat. The carcase of a butt is 
simply the butt itself; the carcase of a boat is such as Prospero 
describes it. 

In the same lines there is an indifferent change of ‘ have’ into 
‘had.’ 

Before Miranda sleeps, there is a stage direction, inserted by 
the Corrector, indicating where Prospero resumes his robe, — 
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Mr. Dyce accepts, and offends Mr. Collier by not acknowledging 
as ‘ the important and entirely new stage direction from the corr. 
fo. 1632.’ 

The next correction is very prosaic. Ariel says that the dis- 
persed ships 

‘all have met again 

And are upon the Mediterranean flote 

Bound sadly home for Naples.’ 
The ‘emendator ’ would read ‘all have met again, and all upon 
the Mediterranean float,’ &c. Here is not only the conversion 
of poetry to prose, but the manufacture of an iteration clumsier 
than the one he had just thought it his duty to correct. If he 
could not endure two ‘purposes’ in three lines, why does he 
force upon us two ‘alls’ in five words, especially when, the chief 
ship being absent, stress upon ‘all’ is less appropriate ? 

The next correction, an omission of ‘thee,’ Mr. Collier de- 
clines, and Mr. Dyce, without adopting, is disposed to favour. 
We distinctly side with Mr. Collier in retaining ‘ told thee no 
lies, made thee no mistakings.’ 

The succeeding alteration, which is also trivial, Mr. Dyce and 
Mr. Collier unite in rejecting, as they do also the next, the last 
in the first act, where, instead of ‘when thou camest first,’ the 
Corrector would read ‘ when thou cam’st here first.’ 

Here we may well pause: for we have given instances 
enough to satisfy, we think, all persons that, however just may 
be many of the Corrector’s suggestions ; however authentic, per- 
haps, many of his stage-directions; however ingenious he may 
have appeared when his best ideas were presented in a compact 
mass, yet directly we begin to follow him step by step there is 
abundance to justify the contempt which Mr. Dyce appears to 
entertain for his abilities. Whoever goes through the entire 
series of his alterations must either himself want a sense of 
poetry or feel that the poetic element had been very sparingly 
granted to this unknown individual. Whence then did he derive 
the large number of true suggestions that we find embedded in 
his dulness? We do not believe them to be of more recent date 
than the best conjectural readings of Theobald, Hanmer, and 
Johnson, which they frequently corroborate. We are compelled 
therefore to suppose that for many of his changes the Corrector 
must have had some warrant beyond his own sagacity, and 
that the pleasures of revision tempted him, wholly incompetent 
as he was, to labour further on the text for his private amuse- 
ment. Since, however, he does not speak with a sustained autho- 
rity, his alterations can only rest on their own merits. Misled 
by a natural partiality for his own discovery, and more accom- 
plished 
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plished as an antiquarian than as a literary critic, Mr. Collier has 
adopted in his new edition of Shakespeare many changes which 
in our opinion are decided corruptions of the text. Even in 
more dubious cases there is a certain wise conservatism in litera- 
ture against which a small number of trivial emendations where 
no clear title can be shown, will contend in vain. For ‘it is 
true,’ says Bacon, ‘ that what is settled by custom, though it be 
not good, yet at least it is fit ; and those things which have long 
gone together, are, as it were, confederate within themselves.’ 
Therefore the benefit of every doubt is due, we conceive, to the 
established reading. 

Mr. Dyce has succeeded in a department where so many have 
failed. He unites, indeed, the necessary qualifications in a sin- 
gular degree. He is an admirable classical scholar, is deeply 
read in Elizabethan literature, has a fine ear for metre, and a 
strong sense of poetic beauty. His industry is on a par with his 
accomplishments, Any one may settle a text of Shakespeare as 
good, or better, than is to be found in the majority of editions, 
with the same rapidity that he reads. But to settle a text which 
will bear the investigation of poetic students, not only requires a 
rare familiarity with the language and customs of Shakespeare’s 
day, but an amount of thought which few could continue through 
a single play. The taste, knowledge, and reflection which are 
embodied in these volumes can only be appreciated by persons 
who have trod the same paths, and who know that almost every 
page raises questions which require not only hours of present 
meditation but years of past reading to solve. No prejudices 
have interfered with the free exercise of Mr. Dyce’s powers. 
He is not the partisan of quartos or folios, of printed readings or 
conjectural emendations, He is the partisan of sense and of 
poetry. The inclination of his mind is doubtless against inno- 
vation, and we believe that he might with advantage have 
revised some passages with a bolder hand; but over-caution, as 
we have already intimated, is preferable to rashness in the 
instances where there is much to be said on both sides. This 
at least is beyond doubt, that we have never possessed so ad- 
mirable a text of Shakespeare before; and we would suggest to 
the thousands of people who are always inquiring for something 
interesting to read, that they should read again the works of the 
monarch of literature, and read him in the edition of Mr. Dyce. 
‘ Notes,’ says Dr. Johnson, ‘ are often necessary, but they are 
necessary evils. Let him that is unacquainted with the powers 
of Shakespeare, and who desires to feel the highest pleasure that 
the drama can give, read every play from the first scene to the 
last with utter negligence of all his commentators. When his 
fancy 
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fancy is once on the wing, let it not stoop at correction or 
explanation. Let him read on through brightness and obscurity ; 
let him preserve his comprehension of the dialogue and his 
interest in the fable. And when the pleasures of novelty have 
ceased, let him attempt exactness, and read the commentators.” 








Arr. IIl.—Report from the Select Committee on Consular Service 
and Appointments, together with the Proceedings of the Com- 
mittee and Minutes of Evidence. London, 1858. 


A’ the Liverpool meeting of the professors of ‘ Social Science,’ 

Sir James Stephens introduced to our language the happy 
phrase of ‘statistical chloroform.’ We are sometimes compelled, 
im the course of our duty as general purveyors of literature, to 
administer to our readers the analogous preparation of ‘ condensed 
Blue-book.’ On the present occasion, however, it is our own 
fault if the article we present is either distasteful or narcotic, for 
the ingredients of the volume before us are certainly neither dull 
nor unpalatable. Its contents, indeed, mainly consist of dia- 
logues on commercial and political geography between a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons and gentlemen from all parts of 
the world, who either have been or are actually engaged in the 
consular service, and who, after a monotonous repetition of a cer- 
tain formula as to the total inadequacy of their present salaries, 
discourse pleasantly enough on the peculiarities and requirements 
of their respective positions and on their views of the nature and 
duties of the Consular Office. ) 

The long and careful examination of Mr. Hammond, and other 
very competent gentlemen im the same department commences, and 
the statement of some witnesses respecting alleged abuses and pro- 
posed improvements in the present system terminates an inquiry 
which, from accidental circumstances, has been invested with a 
somewhat factitious interest and regarded with much personal 
anxiety from all portions of the globe. For many years the Foreign 
Office had been literally beset with complaints and remonstrances 
from the consular body, which could not be altogether set aside as 
unreasonable or unjust, but which it was most difficult to satisfy 
or to silence. The current of public opinion of late had run 
strongly in the direction of a stricter economy in the payment of 
foreign agents, and a Committee on Official Salaries had already 
recommended considerable reductions in that quarter. To pro- 
pose, therefore, any alteration which imvolved a considerable 

addition 
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addition to this expenditure would have required no small courage 
on the part of the executive, and it is not surprising that the pro- 
posal of an independent and active member of Parliament to inquire 
thoroughly into the subject should have been promptly accepted. 
There was now a ready response to all applications for relief : 
‘You must wait for the Parliamentary Committee ; your case is 
excellent, it only requires to be stated; when fortified by the 
report of a Committee, we can effectually assist you ; in the mean 
time you must suffer or resign.’ The obstacles which were 
thrown in the way of this consummation by the preparation of 
documents, the summoning of witnesses, and a dissolution of Par- 
liament, were sufficiently provoking to the expectants, and have 
imposed upon the Committee no easy task in their endeavour to 
realise hopes so long delayed, with a due consideration to public 
economy. 

Other causes of dissatisfaction had also presented themselves. 
It was maintained that the British Consul was, by the constitution 
of the service, placed at a disadvantage in comparison with his 
colleagues, especially the French. The severe line of demarcation 
which separated him from the diplomatic branch and the absence 
of any regular career in his own, together with the privation 
of all honorary distinction after a life spent in the faithful 
discharge of important functions or after extraordinary exertions 
in a great national enterprise, not unnaturally produced in many 
minds a sense of undue inferiority and unmerited neglect. The 
Frenchman and the Austrian, with whom the British consul was 
on terms of apparent equality, were probably decorated with one 
or more orders—had an honourable and fixed rank on all occasions 
of public ceremonial—and might aspire, if capable of higher things 
and favoured by circumstance, to such positions as are now occu- 
pied by M. Brennier, M. Benedetti, and Baron Hubner. Hence the 
question would frequently arise as to what was the peculiarity in the 
consular service of this country that should render it unfit for the 
official gradations and diplomatic interchange which elsewhere fos- 
ter aspirit of emulation and enhance the dignity of the profession. 

On the part of the public, and especially of the shipping- 
interest, the licence of consuls to trade and their remuneration by 
means of fees had been much criticised and frequently condemned 
both as invalidating the general efficiency of the officer and as 
affording occasion for scandal and abuse. It was asserted that 
merchants could place no confidence in a rival trader, and that 
such an agent could not properly vindicate the rights of his fel- 
low-countrymen against a foreign government in whose commerce 
he was personally interested. Cases also were adduced in which 
the probity and honour of some consuls were compromised, and 
which 
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which required, for the advantage of all parties, to be challenged 
and sifted by a competent tribunal. 

These three objects were assuredly sufficient to engage the in- 
dustry and discretion of a Parliamentary Committee, and we have 
no fault to find with the bulk of the volume they have produced. 
We could wish, indeed, that the evidence had been more systemati- 
cally arranged, and that the witnesses, in some instances, had been 
of higher authority. In so important a matter as the constitution 
of the whole consular service, involving a considerable addition to 
the burthens of the State, why was not the Committee assisted 
in their decision by the opinion and judgment of the living 
statesmen who have held the seals of the Foreign Office? Lord 
Palmerston was a member of the Committee; but he appears 
from the minutes to have been prevented from affording it the 
advantage of his knowledge and experience either as a witness or 
as an examiner. This is the more to be regretted, as it was 
during Lord Palmerston’s administration of the Foreign Office 
that the partial reversal of Mr. Canning’s prohibition of tbe 
consuls to engage in trade took place under the economical pres- 
sure of the moment, and it would be important to know whether 
his Lordship had been guided by motives of temporary expe- 
diency or of general principle. The necessity also of limiting the 
testimonies of present employés to those who happened to be in 
England at the time, or within such a call of the telegraph as would 
not subject the country to an unreasonable expense, gave to the 
examination a random and vagrant character that could only have 
been avoided by some systematic arrangement, while the change 
of goverament in the early part of the session considerably delayed 
the nomination of the Committee, and compelled them to choose 
between an incomplete and fragmentary inquiry or the postpone- 
ment of all improvement to another year—the Foreign Office 
apparently refusing to initiate any alteration or remedy any 
grievances at its own risk. 

A Report cannot with propriety extend beyond the scope and 
purport of the information derived from the witnesses: and it 
would be unjust to find fault with a chairman or a committee for 
the omission of topics which are really essential to any consecu- 
tive argument on the subject, but upon which they could only 
have stated conclusions drawn from other sources than the 
evidence before them. Thus they might be well informed as to 
the causes which have given various aspects to the Consular office 
at different periods, in different countries, and under different 
governments, and yet have abstained from allusions which would 
find their place in a French or German state-paper, but would 
look pedantic and theoretical when issuing from the palace of 
Westminster. 
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Westminster. And yet it is from the word ‘ Consul" in the sense 
which it assumed in the later classical times, and which was 
transferred to the administration of the governments of the 
middle ages, that may be deduced the history of all privileges, 
functions, and relations which appertain to the consular office 
down to the present day. 

It is uncertain when this high title descended to the designation 
of ordinary magisterial authority; but we find in Pliny a certain 
Lucius Fulvius mentioned as ‘ Consul Tusculanorum,’ and a 
personage in Ausonius thus expresses the difference of his inte- 
rest in Rome and in Bordeaux :— 


‘ Diligo Burdigalan—Romam colo—civis in hac sum, Consul in 
ambabus.’ * 


The custom must have been frequent in Spain, for Gruter 
furnishes two inscriptions—the one (429, 9) referring to a consul 
of Barcelona, and the other (351. 5) of Ecaija (Colonia Astigitana). 
The ‘Consulares aquarum’ also represented the ‘ Commissioners’ 
of modern times. As soon as the commercial intercommunication 
of the countries of the south of Europe became general, and con- 
siderable settlements of the natives of one state established them- 
selves in the maritime dominions of another, it became necessary to 
determine who should administer the police of the seas in relation 
to each port and also. exercise a proper jurisdiction over these 
colonies of traders. Governments were naturally unwilling to 
entrust the lives and properties of their subjects to the tender 
mercies of the legislation of foreign powers at a time when an alien 
was regarded as little better than an enemy, and the advantage 
of some system by which the parent country should continue to 
exercise a just authority over the portions of its own people acci- 
dentally located in strange lands appears to have been readily 
acknowledged. The person on whom this exceptional magistra- 
ture was conferred became the Consul of the community among 
whom he resided, exercising a sanctioned imperium in imperio 
in all the transactions of his countrymen among one another, and 
interfering in their relations towards the native authorities as far 
as law and custom permitted, or rather as far as his own govern- 
ment could persuade or intimidate the other into conceding, In 
communications with the Mohammedan world, where the religious 
character of the legislation essentially prevented an equitable 
jurisdiction over a Christian society, this interference was formally 
recognised in the Capitulations, but in the ordinary intercourse 
between European powers the mode and amount of this privilege 
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does not seem to have been clearly defined. As long as the 
dissensions and disputes were limited to foreigners and in no 
way affected the public or private interests of a nation, a govern- 
ment might well be satisfied to be relieved from the strict appli- 
cation of its sovereign rights over all persons resident within 
its dominions; but the proceedings of the officer to whom this 
almost viceregal power was delegated by a foreign state would 
be the object of much suspicion, and he would require to be 
a man of discretion and of courage. The chief part of the 
business of the consuls naturally lay among the seafaring 
people, and here they were guided and assisted by an admirable 
and exact code, which, proceeding from the Spanish merchants, 
soon became common to all the border-states of the Mediter- 
ranean sea. A clean and handsome copy of the early editions 
of the Venetian ‘ Consolato del Mare’ is prized by collectors for 
the same reasons as the ‘ Elzevir Cookery-book,’ the abundant 
use of both works having tended to their destruction. But the 
first document, as far as we are aware, which embraces the 
general duties and powers of Consuls is that which emanated 
from the French ‘ Ministere de Marine’ in 1681, and which is 
attributed to the great Colbert. These instructions began by 
requiring that no one should exercise the consular functions over 
Frenchmen without a direct commission from the Admiralty of 
France, thereby implying that this jurisdiction had been at some 
time conferred by some other authority, probably that of election 
by their fellow-countrymen,—for it was provided that, in case of 
vacancy, the eldest of the deputies of the nation, as the community 
was called, should assume the office. The consul was to be 
assisted by a council of all the merchants, captains, and ship- 
masters of the port, who were compelled to obey his summons 
by any fine he chose to impose. From this assembly artisans 
and sailors were specially excluded. The deputies of the 
nation were responsible to the consul for the discharge of their 
monetary and other obligations, a compte rendu of which he, in 
his turn, was bound to send every three months to the Admiralty 
and to the Chamber of Commerce at Marseilles. Certain 
notables of the nation were required to be present to give validity 
to his judgments, from which in graver cases there lay an appeal 
to the Parliaments of France. By desire of the deputies he 
could banish any Frenchman whose life or conduct was reputed 
scandalous, and all officers of the navy were enjoined to assist in 
the execution of this and other decrees. 

We do not continue these details, for they will suffice to give 
a picture of the political constitution of a body of Frenchmen 
established in a foreign country, being in fact, as in name, a 
Colony, 
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Colony, of which the Consul was the executive officer. It is 
interesting to remark with what scrupulous care the government 
of France, however despotic at home, protected not only the inte- 
rests but the liberties of its subjects settled abroad. The principle 
of the isolation of Frenchmen, of all classes, from the action of 
foreign tribunals, is prominent throughout the whole of this legis- 
lation down to later times, the royal edict of 1778 forbidding 
not only persons engaged in commerce, but travellers by land or 
by sea, to take advantage of any other legal remedy against their 
fellow-countrymen than that afforded by the consular jurisdiction, 
under a fine of 1500 francs, with the additional liability of 
themselves incurring whatever loss or penalty might at their 
instance be imposed on the defendant by a foreign magistrate. 
This prohibition was reinforced in the general Consular Instruc- 
tions issued by M. de Talleyrand in August, 1814—although 
in this document the minister ably urged the reasons for the 
dependence of the consular administration on the Foreign Office, 
under the political conditions of modern Europe, rather than on 
the departments of Justice or the Marine, with the latter of 
which it seems to have been closely connected up to the Revolu- 
tion. Admitting that the independence of the consular authority 
had been necessarily modified by the increased influence and 
more systematic transactions of diplomacy, and that the func- 
tions of the office, not being defined by the law of nations, were 
liable to be limited and regulated by treaties or by the habits 
and legislation of the country where the consuls might happen 
to be placed, he nevertheless enjoined on them the duty of main- 
taining to the utmost their exceptional jurisdiction, and of 
abandoning no privilege which their predecessors had asserted. 
But in November, 1833, an Instruction spéciale sur Cexercice de 
la juridiction consulaire en pays de Chrétienté, was issued by the 
Duc de Broglie, in which the whole matter is most wisely 
reviewed, the difficulties of supporting the principle in its 
integrity fully exhibited, and the restriction of the juridiction 
contentieuse regarded as an inevitable necessity. He altogether 
abandons the claim of extra-territorial intervention in criminal 
matters, and recognises the impossibility of sustaining a right, 
which, if its strict exercise had been continued, would have per- 
mitted the French Consul in London to have seized Dr. Bernard, 
and consigned him to a French vessel in the Thames, He 
equally acknowledges the unreasonableness of continuing the 
consul’s exclusive authority over his feliow-countrymen in civil 
disputes, where the apparatus and competence of the tribunal 
must generally be limited, and where he would be frequently 
forced into the anomaly of requesting the local magistracy to 
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execute sentences which a foreign court had imposed. The 
whole effect of these Instructions is, in fact, to reduce the powers 
of the consul to those of a mere arbitrator, although we are not 
aware of any legal repeal of the ordinance of 1681, which would 
give a Frenchman a remedy against any consul who chose to act 
upon it. It seems to be no easy task to lay the old spirit, if we 
are to judge by the remonstrances of the French Foreign Office 
as late as 1849, when the minister in strong language reproved 
certain consuls for breaking off relations with foreign govern- 
ments without reference to the authorities at home, and for cor- 
responding directly with other departments of the administration 
without his cognizance or permission. 

The diminution of the importance of the Consular Service in 
France may be supposed to be compensated by the close con- 
nexion with the diplomatic body into which it is brought by its 
later organisation. We suspect, however, that this vaunted 
advantage on the part of the consuls is more apparent than real. 
Some of the more enterprising and distinguished among them 
may aspire to the higher posts of diplomacy; but on the other 
hand, the consul-generalships are formally declared to be open to 
the secretaries of embassies and legations, and to the higher em- 
ployés of the Foreign Office—the first-class consulates to the Chefs 
de bureau and précis-writers, the secretaries of legations, the 
second secretaries of embassies, and the first dragomans,—and the 
second-class consulates to the principal clerks of the Foreign 
Office and to paid attachés—all after five years’ service in their 
separate capacities. Considering the social rank of the two 
professions and the ordinary springs of government influence, we 
may well doubt whether there is a fair reciprocity in the diplo- 
matic appointments to which consuls are transferred; but, be 
this as it may, the more intimate relation of the two services 
invests the French consulate with a certain dignity, and, if 
its officers have ceased to look on themselves as governors of 
colonies, they are equally far from being content with the simple 
character of commercial agents. 

There is much difference between the system which almost 
all continental powers, according to their influence and capa- 
cities, have adopted, and which we have here illustrated by 
the leading example of France, and anything in the history of 
the consular establishments of Great Britain. The maintenance 
of an extra-territorial jurisdiction for the use of our own subjects 
and the assertion of a principle which, if carried out at the 
present day, would make Boulogne-sur-Mer an important, English 
colony with our Consul for its governor, have never prevailed 
among us, except in those cases where the essential discrepancies 
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of law and religion have rendered a special arrangement the best 
proceeding for all parties. Without ever having claimed any 
, superiority over other Christian nations, such as the French 
| government in its Capitulations extorted from the Ottoman Porte 
on the somewhat dubious ground of the admitted primacy of the 
‘most Christian king’ among the sovereigns of Europe, Great 
Britain appears from early days to have efficiently secured the 
| protection of its merchants and settlers under Mohammedan 


; rule. We have before us the little quarto of Paul Ricaut, 
; ‘secretary to Heneage, Earle of VVinchilsea, Embassadour Ex- 
» traordinary,’ printed in 1663, at Constantinople, by Abraham 

Gabai, who requests ‘the courteous reader not to attribute the 
. fault, either to the printer or the corrector, if he finds some fevv 
4 letters misplaced, or the letter vv not so neatly formed as vvere to 
. be vvished ; for the presse at Constantinople, being but sildome 
} employed, is not furnished vvith the uarietie of those letters 
. vvhich are only propper to northern lanquages’—a volume 
. curious in itself, and not without historical interest. In this, as 
* indeed in later transactions of the same nature, it is apparent 
» that the English government sought after just so much inde- 
ce pendent action from the native authorities as would sustain the 
fs diplomatic dignity unimpaired, guard the lives and properties 
m of its subjects, and guarantee to its commerce the utmost possible 
” freedom and security. The extent of the consular jurisdiction, 
n and the method of its exercise, remain equally undefined. Nothing 
. like a Consular Code seems to have been thought necessary to 
10 limit or direct the decisions of the functionary. He had to trust 
ve to his common sense and to the public opinion of the community 
‘. in which he found himself, without whose consent, either given 
he or implied, he would have found it difficult to dispense justice in 
2s civil or to inflict due penalties in criminal cases. He was 
if clearly understood to be, above all things, a commercial officer, 
of whose business was with trade and traders, and whose other 
le duties were secondary and accidental. If he was courteous and 

useful to the merchants ; if he took care that the commerce of his 
sat country had fair play; if he arranged disputes between captains 
> and crews, and stood between his countrymen and any attempt at 
by oppression or fraud on the part of the local authorities, he com- 
of pletely fulfilled all the objects of his mission. He was gene- 
we rally a trader himself, and was thought none the worse of for 
ste taking such advantage of his opportunities, as in some instances, 
ne especially in the Levant, founded a sort of hereditary consular 
sh aristocracy. The longer he remained at his post the more 
wr important personage he generally became, and he often acquired 
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a personal influence over the official dignitaries, which was the 
more efficient because unrecognised, and the more gratifying to 
its owner, because not transferable to a successor. 

The mixed character of the Levant Company, which, without 
pretension to political action, mediated powerfully between 
Western and Eastern civilization, encouraged this phase of the 
consular office, which remained little altered after the substitution 
of an imperial but subordinate authority : and the recognition by 
this committee of the peculiar circumstances of these States, with 
the addition of some other portions of the world which subsist 
under analogous relations, as requiring consular institutions dif- 
ferent from those of Western Europe, appears to us to be both 
just and expedient. The necessity of conforming our consular 
system to the customs and character of different nations and govern- 
ments is illustrated by the sumptuous scale on which that service 
has been organized on the coast of China. The future British 
Ambassador at Pekin can hardly expect to hold a more inde- 
pendent and dignified position than our Consuls already occupy 
at the ports of Shanghai or Amoy; at the former, indeed, the 
Chinese authorities, in utter despair at the dishonesty of their own 
officials, at one time gave up to the foreign consuls the collection 
of import duties for the imperial revenue, and the committee, at 
the suggestion of that excellent officer, Mr. Alcock, whose duties 
seem to have ranged from the viceroy to the bailiff, recommend the 
immediate apparition of ‘ letter X’ and his truncheon to protect 
our fellow-countrymen in the Flowery Land. Unity of action at 
the same time is secured by the communication of the consuls to 
the Superintendant of Trade at Hong Kong, and we wish that Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe, or some such competent authority, had been 
examined as to the feasibility of adopting some such plan with 
reference to the embassy at Constantinople. .The analogy may 
indeed be more apparent than real in our present limited ex- 
perience of China, but we are aware that strong objections have 
been made, and evil results attributed, to the direct communica- 
tions of the consuls of the Levant with the Foreign Office. If, 
however, the inconvenience had been so considerable as has been 
stated, we suspect that our late ambassador, who was not likely to 
have been over-tolerant of any independence detrimental to the 
public interest, would have brought the matter more promi- 
nently forward and required an alteration. Complicated as 
are now the politics of the Eastern and of the Western world, 
it is conceivable that a Minister of Foreign Affairs might .not 
be ready to entrust the entire management of consular affairs 
in the dominions of the Porte to any diplomatic personage, 
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Consular Service. 83 
however respected, or to be content with such information con- 
cerning them as he might derive from any single authority who 
should be the centre of their various correspondence. 

With this exception then, there seems no reason why the 
consuls of the Levant and the conterminous districts should not 
be assimilated to the establishment in China. The effect of this 
change would be to extend the experiment of the Oriental student- 
ships at Constantinople to all the principal Turkish parts, 
Greece and Northern Africa, to organise a more regular grada- 
tion of consular offices, and to give to the service something of 
the character of a professional career. The advantage of the 
close family connexion which has subsisted among the consuls of 
the Levant is now more than doubtful, and its continuance would 
only serve to encourage the sort of libellous attacks of which a 
gross specimen has been shown us, directed, without a shadow of 
truth, against our late consul at Salonica.* 

A striking example of the scrupulous regard of the British 
Government to the letter of the capitulations has been exhibited 
in the establishment of the Consular Court at Constantinople, 
where the Judge does not act in a direct judicial capacity, but 
simply as a Vice-Consul, ‘This extreme delicacy has been fol- 
lowed by one considerable disadvantage, viz. that the Judge is 
unable to make the circuit of the chief ports of the Levant, which 
would be a most desirable expedient to relieve the present Con- 
suls, who have no legal education, from the responsibility of 
deciding the graver cases of crime, or the more complicated 
disputes of individuals, The expense and trouble of sending 
prisoners and witnesses to Constantinople, under the present 
system, will be very much the same as when Malta was the 
locality of the tribunal. Legal difficulties may also occur from 
the absence of the consent of the lonian government to the 
authority of the judicature at Constantinople, which is, in great 
part, occupied with Ionian subjects. 

It is contrary to the habits and character of our administration 
of affairs to give to any portion of the public service a more ela- 
borate organization than is required for practical purposes ; and 
we suspect that if any Government proposed to reform the con- 
sular system so as to make it a large, general, and lucrative pro- 
fession, there would be strong suspicions of jobbery and undue 
official advantages. It might be said, and with justice, that the 
present system cannot be thought to work wholly ill, when the 
chance specimen of the witnesses before the committee exhibits 





* GI Intriganti Puniti: Comedia in un Atto de rappresentarsi in Salonicco il 
Carnivale dell’ anno 1855. Italia, 1854. 
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men of so much intelligence, and so fully competent to perform 
their functions. A Foreign Secretary has, no doubt, been occa- 
sionally suspected of providing for an embarrassed friend or 
partisan, by nominating him to a consulship ; but these appoint- 
ments have not been followed by any such injury to the public 
service, or such defalcation of duty, as would justify any sweeping 
accusation. The greatest practical objection to them has pro- 
bably turned out to be the uncomfortable and uncongenial posi- 
tion of the employé himself, who, though he does what is required 
of him, yet does it without the taste for and interest in his work 
that you might expect from a man of similar faculties to whom 
the occupation was more agreeable and familiar. On some late 
discussion of the merits of the ‘competitive system,’ Mr. Chadwick 
took occasion to make the appointment of Mr. Brummell to 
the consulship at Caen a crucial instance of the abuses of 
patronage—unaware, perhaps, that Mr. Brummell was a man of 
rare talents and the quickest apprehension, who would have per- 
fectly transacted far higher business than that of an inland con- 
sulship. It requires, indeed, much good sense in a man in such 
a position not to show himself above the place; but there is no 
other reason why the public should suffer by such appointments. 

The moderate recommendations of the Committee, therefore, 
on this point will, we think, agree with sound public opinion. 
They do not desire to bind the choice of the Foreign Secretary, 
nor to establish any novel apparatus; but they suggest the 
nomination of a certain number of consular students, to be trained 
up at our principal ports, who, if their abilities and conduct are 
satisfactory, shall have a prior claim to promotion, even to the 
highest consular posts. Other recommendations tend to the 
same object, viz., the maintenance of the commercial character of 
the consular service. The obligatory examination of the newly- 
appointed Consul now secures his acquaintance with foreign lan- 
guages and a knowledge of the routine duties of the employment. 
Parliament, therefore, will come to the consideration of an addi- 
tion to the expenditure of the consular establishment with a 
good prospect of the deserts and abilities of the recipients. On 
the proposition itself the Committee had best speak for them- 
selves :— 

‘ Your Committee cannot but perceive that the amount of the pre- 
sent salaries and emoluments received by British consuls abroad is the 
main practical question submitted to their judgment. It is therefore 
satisfactory to them to be able to report that their conviction on this 
point entirely agrees with the evidence which they have received, and 
which has been reiterated in the same words, and supported by the 
same facts, in the testimony of almost every witness, and confirmed by 
the opinion and acts of the Foreign Office under successive govern- 
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ments, The salaries fixed many years ago, on no excessive scale, have 
been really diminished in value by independent circumstances to an 
extent which at present renders them a completely false representation 
of the profits of consular offices in different quarters of the globe. Mr. 
Hammond and Mr. Alston concur in stating that the increase of prices 
in all foreign countries has of late years been very great, while no 
equivalent relief has been given to our consuls beyond some slight 
assistance to meet those office expenses which previously came out of 
their receipts. Mr. Calvert states that the expense of living at the 
Dardanelles is in many articles trebled, in some quadrupled, from what 
it was when he entered the service. Mr. Yeames bears testimony to 
the total disproportion in the cost of food, fuel, and house-rent in 
Odessa, compared with that which existed at the time he was first sent 
there, and when he was in receipt of a higher stipend than when he left 
it thirty-five years afterwards. Mr. Holmes estimates the rise of prices 
in almost every part of the East at threefold in the course of the last 
six years. The expense of living at Rio was almost doubled during the 
twenty years of Mr. Hesketh’s residence there. Mr. Ussher gives 
nearly the same evidence with regard to St. Domingo. In Germany, 
Mr. Ward rates the increase of the prices of all the necessaries of life 
as at least from 40 to 50 per cent., and regards his salary as not worth 
more than half what it was at the time it was fixed. At Marseilles 
Mr. Turnbull records the gradual augmentation of all the means of 
subsistence, and especially of house-rent, during his employment there, 
till it has become impossible for a consul to live decently on the sum 
allotted to him; while, at Havre, Mr. Featherstonhaugh asserts that he 
has maintained the respectability of his position for several years out of 
his private income. There is no reason to suppose that these are espe- 
cial instances of the present poverty of remuneration in the consular 
service. There is no doubt that several of these gentlemen have 
accepted such offices with a clear understanding of their existing dis- 
advantages; but for some time past hopes have been held out by the 
Foreign Office that some more satisfactory arrangement would result 
from the nomination of this Committee. It must also be taken into 
account that where the profits of the consulate have mainly depended 
upon fees, the consequence of the late alteration in the scale has been 
in most cases a considerable reduction in the proceeds. Justice to an 
important branch of the public service, therefore, imperatively demands 
such a revision of the salaries and emoluments of the consular service 
as will place them in circumstances consistent with the importance 
of their duties, and at least, as a body, in -no worse position than they 
occupied thirty years ago; and the only doubt that remains on the 
mind of your Committee is, by what method this object can be most 
easily obtained.’ 


By the side’ of this it may not be uninstructive to place an 
extract from the French ‘ Budget’ for 1859 :— 
‘ Experience shows us every day more and more the insufficiency of 


the salaries of the greater part of our diplomatic and consular agents. 
These 
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These officials are placed in very different circumstances from the 
greater part of the high functionaries of our civil administration ; they 
have no choice as to the expenses which they must incur. They have 
no power of resisting the course of events; and, as representatives of 
the government of the Emperor, they cannot, without compromising 
their dignity, refuse to submit to obligations however burthensome. 
. The same causes which in France have produced a considerable increase 
in the prices of all articles have had similar effects in foreign countries. 
It has resulted that the actual salaries of our foreign agents scarcely 
represent in relative value two-thirds of what they were before 1848, 
and that the greater part of our chefs de mission cannot any longer 
satisfy the demands of their position, surrounded as they are by highly 
paid colleagues.’ 

After proposing certain augmentations of diplomatic salaries, 
the budget proceeds :— 

‘ The demands for the increase in the consular estimates have been 
made with the same attention to economy. The supplementary grant, 
though distributed amongst eighteen posts, will not exceed 49,000 
francs. At the same time, it is no exaggeration to affirm that the 
greater part of our consular agents are reduced to painful extremities, 
and that their means of action, in the capacity of protectors of our 
fellow-countrymen and mercantile marine, are diminished. The conse- 
quences which result in this grievous situation are deplorable; both as 
regards our national dignity aad our commercial interests.’ 


The following augmentations of consular salary are then pro- 


posed, and have been agreed to by the Corps Législatif :— 


* New York, Consul-General, from 35,000 fr. to 40,000 fr. Galatz, 
from 12,000 fr. to 15,000 fr. Shanghai, from 28,000 fr. to 38,000 fr. 
Tiflis, from 15,000 fr. to 18,000 fr. Ancona, Bilbao, Benin, La 
Canée, Carthagena, Larnaca, Leipzig, Ostend, Porto, Santander, St. 
Sebastian, and Stettin, are raised from 10,000 fr. to 12,000 fr.’ 


Now the question of the emoluments which the diplomatic ser- 
vants of the Crown ought justly to receive, frequently comes before 
the House of Commons in a desultory manner in the discussions 
on the estimates, and has formed part of the systematic enquiry 
entered into some years ago on the general subject of official 
salaries, But, unlike the proceedings of this Committee, the 
chief topic and object of every debate or investigation on the 
subject have always been the possibility of reducing, and not the 
advantage of raising, the pay of the parties concerned. All the 
argument depending on the rise of prices or on a higher rate 
of general expense must apply to the diplomatic equally with 
the other body: but we should not be surprised if Parliament 
showed itself as willing to be generous and liberal in the one 
case, as it has shown itself close-fisted and suspicious in the 

other. 
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other. The truth is, that the ‘Corps Diplomatique’ is not a 
popular institution. People are always expecting from it some- 
thing which they do not get. For one traveller that returns con- 
tented with, or flattered by the attentions he has received, a 
hundred come back disgusted with some real or imaginary 
neglect, There is no fixed standard of duty on the one side or 
of expectations on the other. The Englishman abroad will not 
be satisfied with the place he occupies at home. He has never 
made himself unhappy because he was not invited to Bucking- 
ham Palace, but he takes it as an indignity if his ambassador does 
not procure him admission to the Tuileries or the Schloss at 
Berlin. The minister, on his part, too often gives up in despair 
all hope of pleasing his fellow-countrymen, and his conduct in 
this respect is imitated or exaggerated by his subordinates, who, 
in their exclusive and retiring habits, do not always exhibit the 
most amiable side of the English character, The consular body, 
on the contrary, is generally popular. Residing mostly in the 
bye-ways of the world and in less familiar localities, the services 
which a consul is enabled to render are often of an essential and 
sometimes of a Samaritan nature. The ordinary tourist takes a card 
for a ball, or a ticket for a show, as only due to him in his capacity 
as a British tax-payer; but the stranger to whom the consul’s 
house has made all the difference between a pleasant home and a 
wretched caravanserai—to whom the consul’s table has been the 
substitute of the best food procurable for nothing to eat—who may 
have owed his relief from some temporary embarrassment to the 
consul’s liberal confidence, or even his life to the consul’s care when 
illness has attacked/or accidents befallen him—will naturally retain 
a more lively gratitude, and forms a corresponding estimate of the 
value of an office which he has found so useful. We have 
indeed occasionally heard an angry member of Parliament, who had 
happened not to be included in some circle of diplomatic hospi- 
tality, somewhat illogically resolve to do his best to restrict 
instead of enlarging the minister’s means of entertainment; but 
the consul’s opportunities are not so frequent as to render him 
liable to offend in this direction. The fellow-countryman, whom 
the minister regards as a bore and the attaché as an intruder, 
is eagerly welcomed by the consul as the messenger of fresh 
news and the medium of agreeable associations from a home 
often distant or rarely visited ; and thus, if the official is not pro- 
fuse of his attentions, it is tolerably certain that his poverty and 
not his will is the cause of the disregard. But though the House 
of Commons is likely, for these and other reasons, to be benevo- 
Jently inclined, who is to determine what is the adequate payment 
to be rendered for services of this nature? On this point the 
French 
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French Report gives us no assistance, nor indeed can we find 
anywhere a rule by which to measure this sufficiency. One 
consul, with some private fortune, or with no family to maintain, 
will be able to keep up a good appearance and entertain decorously, 
where another, depending wholly on his post or with a large house- 
hold, would be straitened and encumbered. The Chairman indeed 
seems to have considered that any approximation to this object 
was impossible, and to have recommended that a certain salary, 
_ either fixed or to be taken as a maximum, should be assigned to 
each grade of the consular service, leaving the accidents of the 
rofession to be borne as in the army, where every officer is sub- 
ject to many chances of loss or gain in the locality in which his 
fortunes place him. But the Committee have persisted in the 
belief of the practicability of this adjustment, and have decided 
that each case of revision of salary should specially engage the 
attention of the Foreign Office. Elaborate and in themselves 
interesting returns of the expenses of living, house-rent, &c. 
have been furnished by the consuls from all parts of the globe, 
and upon these data the Foreign Minister will have to recom- 
mend to Parliament such increase of remuneration as he may 
think fit. The only strength which the administration will now 
have gained from the Committee lies in the general recommenda- 
tion of the increase of the consular estimates, whereas, if some 
distinct proposition or limitation had been sanctioned by the 
Committee, the work of the Foreign Office would have been 
greatly facilitated. Who shall determine that the revision in 
this multiplicity of cases has been made with fairness and with 
discretion? The heads of the permanent staff of the Foreign 
Office deserve all esteem, but the Committee have imposed upon 
them a task which it is impossible for them to execute in a 
manner which shall not so provoke criticism and excite suspi- 
cion, as to go far to endanger the success of the scheme. 
Take, for instance, the case of a consul who has personally 
offended an individual member of Parliament, or any body of 
collective legislators, —The member may be entirely in the wrong 
and the consul entirely innocent, yet, when the obnoxious name 
appears in the increased estimate, it may give a colour to the 
whole question, and influence, upon light and partial grounds, a 
decision important for the public welfare. 

Again, in addition to these requirements, comes the compensa- 
tion to be given to a large number of consuls in lieu of their 
present licence to trade; and although the tendency both of 
opinion and of practice has of late years lain strongly against 
this privilege, it is not improbable that, if the total abrogation 
of it is necessarily accompanied by a very large increase of ex- 
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penditure, the demerits of the old system may not appear to the 
public so prominent as they do to the Committee. The feelings 
indeed of the witnesses on this point are all but unanimous, and 
the most that could be said would be, that the facts adduced to 
support their judgments are not absolutely conclusive. It is 
demonstrated that the duties of a consul at a first-rate port, or 
at any place in times of great excitement, are sufficient to leave 
him no leisure for any other occupation; but the collateral 
questions as to the diminution of personal importance and means 
of usefulness, the suspicion of undue motives and conflicting in- 
terests, and the temptations to careless and even criminal conduct, 
may not appear so completely determined. Such men as Mr. 
Turnbull at Marseilles, Mr. Calvert at the Dardanelles, and Mr. 
Holmes at Diarbekir, would obtain the requisite regard from the 
local authorities, wherever they were, and the esteem and con- 
fidence of their fellow-countrymen, let them trade as much as 
they might desire; while no independence of position can com- 
pensate for deficient energy, poor abilities, or tainted character. 
Where, then, is the line to be drawn between commercial specu- 
lation and the purchase of land? The consul landowner must be, 
in a certain sense, in connection with, and even in dependence 
upon, the laws and government of the country to which his pos- 
sessions belong. Yet it would seem a hard interference to limit 
the dimensions of a consul’s garden, or to prevent him from em- 
ploying and extending such means of agricultural improvement 
as Mr. Larking may have introduced to the banks of the Nile, 
or Mr. Calvert to the plains of the Troad. But the practice 
of the chief continental nations and recently that of the Ga- 
vernment of the United States have gone far to decide the main 
question. If the British trading consul believes himself to be 
under a disadvantage in comparison with his colleagues, he 
may, in the majority of cases, become so; but we can only say 
that we should be quite contented if the whole service is raised 
to the same level of intelligence and morality that now prevails 
in the best portion of it. The enhanced expenditure can only he 
kept within moderate bounds if a free use is made of the system, 
so largely adopted by the Russian Government, of entrusting the 
consular functions in all places where the trade is small to the 
best mercantile resident whom they can procure, and rewarding 
him not with money, but with confidence and honorary designa- 
tion. Hitherto we have regarded the consular service as alto- 
gether out of the pale of those distinctions which should be ‘ the 
cheap reward’ of zeal and talent wherever exercised in the 
country’s cause. We believe that decorations discreetly given 
to some of our consuls in the East wouid have excited no jealousy 
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in the army they devotedly and skilfully served in the late war, 
and that nothing can be more absurdly invidious than this arbi- 

trary discrimination between diplomatic and consular deserts. 
The advocates of the paramount influence of the selfish prin- 
ciple will be surprised to learn that several witnesses express a 
‘belief that the amount of the fees will be considerably larger 
when collected on the Government account, than when, as at 
present, received by the consul in part payment of his own 
salary. ‘Trustworthy persons attest that the exaction of small 
fees from indigent individuals is so disagreeable to their feelings, 
that they frequently remit them altogether; whereas, if the fees 
were levied as a tax, they would have no scruple in enforcing the 
demand. ‘This process would be simpler under the continental 
system, where a Chancellor is attached to each consulate, who 
has the exclusive management of al] money matters. We will 
not however deny that, without such an officer, the fees may be 
honestly collected by our consuls; we only doubt whether there 
will be any such increase as will at all make up for the 
additional outlay of the new arrangement. It is worth remark 
that some representatives of the shipping interest incline to a 
restoration of the old tonnage-fees, which were abolished as a 
heavy burden on our mercantile marine. This question had been 
carefully considered by the former committee, which reported 
against their re-imposition ; and it would require a very strong 
demonstration of a change in public opinion to authorize Parlia- 
ment to adopt such a proceeding, however tempting to a Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. The real advantage of the alterations 
at present proposed is the relief of the present consuls from the 
suspicion of unfair dealing. Instances have occurred in which, in 
the language of the Report, the consul seemed ‘ to have a private 
interest in the mercantile disasters and difficulties of his country- 
men, instead of being regarded as their protector from fraud 
and injustice and their natural counsellor in circumstances of 
danger and perplexity.’ The charges, as far as they came before 
the Committee, were eminently unjust, but the suspicions 
remained and rankled. It was a mere hazard that Mr. Cowper, 
our consul at Pernambuco, found a tribunal before which he 
could clear himself of the accusation that he had done all in his 
power to detain a large vessel, the Mermaid, on her way from 
Melbourne to England, and put her owners to the serious 
expense of transshipment, that he might levy an enormous com- 
mission for taking care of the gold with which she was freighted. 
A one-sided judicial inquiry at Liverpool had covered with 
honour the foolhardy. though successful captain who insisted on 
continuing his course, after three surveys had declared the vessel 
unseaworthy, 
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unseaworthy, and in the teeth of the remonstrance of the 
majority of his passengers. The consul, on the contrary, was 
loaded with obloquy. Fortunately he has at last had the oppor- 
tunity of showing that the gold could only have been consigned 
to him by the choice of the captain himself, who, in all probability, 
would have entrusted it to Lloyd’s agent, or to any one rather 
than to the consul who was opposing and annoying him. 

In adopting the foreign system of first and second class con- 
sulates, the Committee appears to us to have ingeniously obviated 
a difficulty which will occur to any one who has experience in 
these affairs, A gentleman holding a second-class consulship 
may be admirably fitted for the post by his familiarity with the 
language, the customs, and the resources of the place, and yet 
may justly desire to be promoted to a first-class consulship 
after a certain term of years’ service. Similar embarrassment 
has lately occurred in the French administration in their distribu- 
tion of first and second class prefectures ; and the newly-adopted 
practice of conferring the rank and emoluments of a first-class 
préfet on a person holding a second-class préfecture, if his public 
service had been long and meritorious, instead of transferring 
him to a new and strange sphere of power, has, according to 
the last ‘ Budget,’ been resorted to with the best effect. We 
hope that no official punctilio will prevent the analogous pro- 
posal of the Committee respecting our consuls from being at 
once accepted and acted on. One strong case in favour of some 
such scheme will strike any careful reader of this evidence. 

Such are the main conclusions of the Committee which will be 
brought before Parliament in due course in the coming session. 
A complete solution of the question can scarcely be expected to 
result from a Report founded on such accidental and hap-hazard 
evidence as was produced. As we before stated, no first-rate 
statesman tendered his testimony, and the one on the Committee 
never attended after the first two sittings. The Chinese and Le- 
vantine portions of the service were by chance as well represented 
as they could have been after any procrastination ; but there were 
several others which were feebly exhibited, and some not at all. 
The South American section deserved far more attention and a 
far more distinct report respecting its future organization than it 
has obtained. The consul-generalships of South America have 
hitherto been regarded, not exactly as diplomatic ‘ refugia pecca- 
torum,’ but as asylums for those who are hopeless of success on a 
more important. and more conspicuous theatre. A weak protest 
is all the reproach that this abuse obtains in the Report, and the 
Foreign Office will hardly abandon so convenient a practice with 
so little pressure: and yet it surely ought not to continue. The 
envoy 
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envoy looks on himself as shelved, and thus enters on his new 
duties in the worst possible state of mind, and the whole con- 
sular service think they are deprived of their just rights: if these 
posts are to be purely diplomatic, they should not retain their 
consular designation a single day. This point and others would 
have been well investigated if the Committee had thought fit to 
postpone their Report till the present year. The Foreign Office 
would have been just as capable of dealing with cases of palpable 
grievance, and which could not brook delay, as it is now; and a 
little additional responsibility must have been a cheap price to 
pay for a thorough exposition and final settlement of the subject. 
As it is, we anticipate some good results, attained with difficulty, 
but hardly ‘the sound and permanent organization—the true 
economy which justly remunerates efficient service—and the con- 
tentment of the officers engaged, and of the country that emplays 
them,’ which the sanguine Chairman foreshadows in the con- 
cluding paragraph of the Report. 








Arr. 1V.—Recollections of the last Four Popes, and of Rome in 
their Times. By H. E. Cardinal Wiseman. London, 1858. 


HOUGH the work of Cardinal Wiseman is of slight import- 
ance, the subject of which it treats is of extensive interest. 
Every year we can trace more clearly the influence of the Papacy 
on the politics and religious institutions of Europe ; and having 
passed in review the history of the two first Popes of his series, 
we now complete the task by a sketch of the reigns and characters 
of the two which remain. 

In the conclave which assembled on the death of Leo XII. 
Cardinal Castiglioni was, in sporting phrase, ‘the favourite ’— 
the slang of the turf naturally suggests itself on the occasion, for 
scarcely the Derby in this country is the subject of more bets and 
lotteries than the succession to the Chair of St. Peter in the Roman 
States. At the preceding election his cause had been warmly 
espoused by the leading powers of the Continent, and he was 
known to have obtained more suffrages than any but the successful 
candidate. Although a stanch churchman, he stood high in public 
esteem as the advocate of a moderate policy, and indeed it was this 
character for moderation, backed by the support of Austria and 
the friendship of Consalvi, that on that occasion had caused his 
rejection by the party of the ‘ Zelanti.’? But now a great change 
had taken place. At the close of each Pope’s reign a reaction 
may generally be observed in favour of an antagonist system. 
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Leo had in. no respect belied the reputation which raised him 
to the throne: as a reformer, as a disciplinarian, as the champion 
of ecclesiastical supremacy he had been uncompromising. But 
the result was blank disappointment. The Sacred College had 
discovered that a despotic Pope was as little to their taste as a 
too powerful minister. As a ruler he had governed without 
success, as a reformer he had toiled in vain; he had lived un- 
beloved, and he died unlamented. His hostility to Austria had 
been so marked, that for a considerable portion of his reign no 
ambassador from that court had resided at Rome. But the 
cabinet whose domineering spirit was then the object of jealousy 
was now regarded with hope and confidence as the bulwark of 
social order. Cardinal Albani, the representative of Austria, was 
believed to be absolute master of the conclave of 1829. But 
whether his influence would have extended to the elevation of 
one who was wholly unacceptable to the Sacred College cannot 
be known. Cardinal Castiglioni was of spotless character, and 
was generally designated by the wishes of the assembly, and if 
he had any secret enemies their opposition was stifled by the 
reflection that his health was irretrievably broken and his days 
were numbered. 

On the 23rd of February the Cardinals assembled for the 
election of the future Head of the Church. It was not till the 
3rd of March that Cardinal Albani joined his colleagues, and the 
conclave was thought to be unusually short when it terminated 
before the close of the month. How under the circumstances it 
was protracted so long is the wonder of the uninitiated. But 
perhaps greater haste would have looked like precipitation, and 
would have shocked the prejudices and the vanity of many who 
wished at all events to be treated as if they had pretensions to 
the vacant throne. On the morning of the 30th, which it was 
generally felt would be the decisive day, Cardinal Vidoni, whose 
portly figure and sonorous voice may be still remembered by 
many English travellers—the wit, the bon vivant of the Sacred 
College—stopped as he left his cell to attend the scrutiny in the 
chapel, and eyed with compassion the Guardia Nobile on duty 
at the door. ‘The officers of this corps are so far interested in 
the election that he whose good fortune it is to wait on the 
future pope obtains promotion and a donative. The cardinal, who 
was under no illusion as to his own claims, and probably thought 
with honest Sancho that if it rained tiaras from heaven none 
would fit his massive head—exclaimed in a tone of comic pity, 
‘ Povero sventurato, io ti compatisco!’ (‘ Luckless youth, I pity 
thee!’), The cardinal’s prognostic was verified : in the course of a 
few hours the window was broken through, and Albani as senior 
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deacon proclaimed Pius VIII, not to the usual crowd, but to 
vacant space. A sudden and violent thunderstorm had dispersed 
the most intrepid and curious of the inquirers after news. The 
style adopted by the new Pope doubtless indicated his feelings of 
gratitude towards his early patron ; but it was also dictated by cir- 
cumstances which hardly left him the liberty of choice. Pius VII, 
who highly esteemed him and looked to him with hope as his 
successor, used jokingly to refer matters of future consideration to 
‘your holiness Pius VIII. ; and Leo had excused his preference of 
a title to which other associations were attached with a graceful 
compliment to Cardinal Castiglioni, for whom he said the title 
of Pius VIII. ought to be reserved. On this occasion Cardinal 
Wiseman observes: ‘To say the truth, one does not see why, if a 
Jewish high priest had‘the gift of prophecy for his year of office, 
one of a much higher order and dignity should not occasionally 
be allowed to possess it.’ It is too common in the present day 
for Christians of all denominations to suppose that if they ‘ do 
not see why’ any fanciful hypothesis of their own should be 
false, they are justified in assuming it to be true, and in tacking it 
on as ‘a rider’ to their creed. But without pausing to discuss 
the relative importance of the place appointed by God to the 
Jewish high priest in the old dispensation, and that assumed 
by the Pope for himself in the new, we beg to suggest to our 
English ultramontanists that it is too late to invent fresh papal 
pretensions in the present day, and that if it had been advantageous 
to the Holy See to assert the power of vaticination, the claim 
would have been made at least a thousand years ago. 

Francesco Saverio Castiglioni was born in the year 1761 at 
Cingoli near Ancona, of an honourable and ancient family. In 
his person he was tal] and thin, his features were strongly marked, 
and might have been pronounced handsome, but for a cast in the 
eye which gave them a harsh and sinister expression. He was 
distinguished early in life by his application to the study of 
canon law. He was a pupil of Devoti, then one of its most 
eminent professors, and assisted largely, it is said, in the com- 
pilation of his great work on that subject. He was named to 
the see of Montalto by Pius VII. in the year 1800, and was 
constantly consulted by him in all ecclesiastical matters of diffi- 
culty. ‘To the Bishop of Montalto was referred the examination 
of the documents relating to the marriage of Jerome Buona- 
parte, then under age, with Miss Paterson, an American Pro- 
testant—an union which the First Consul vehemently desired to 
annul, and the absolute invalidity of which he asserted with a con- 
fidence and impetuosity well calculated to take the dependent Pope 
by storm. It is to the honour of Pius and his adviser that in 
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disregard of political interests and of orthodox prejudices, they 
supported the cause of the defenceless bride. The Romish 
Church to her credit, though she ‘ abhors,’ as we shall see pre- 
sently more at length, all marriages with persons of a heterodox 
creed, does not sanction licentiousness by annulling marriages con- 
tracted in good faith, on the plea of difference of religious creed. 
It is also said that the Bishop of Montalto warmly opposed 
the Pope’s journey to Paris to crown the new Charlemagne, the 
favourite measure of Consalvi, by which he hoped to save the 
sacerdotal tiara in the wreck of the temporal crowns of Europe, but 
which of all the acts of his life does least credit to his sagacity. 
He thought to ride on the crest of the ascending wave, and did 
not see that the bark of St. Peter was too heavy and cumbrous 
for the part assigned her by her pilot. It is creditable to the 
great minister that the irritation which the disappointment of his 
long-cherished scheme occasioned him did not affect his friend- 
ship for his faithful and more clear-sighted counsellor. Mon- 
signor Castiglioni received a cardinal’s hat in 1816; he was 
successively translated to Cesena and to Frascati, and ultimately 
was appointed Grand Penitentiary. 

The new Pope was inured to intellectual labour, his habits 
were methodical and industrious, and his temper was said to be 
unambitious. He had numerous relations, but was determined 
to confirm the precedent of self-denial already established. 
In the early part of the conclave which had elected Leo XIL., 
the leaders ‘had nearly agreed among themselves to elevate 
Cardinal di Gregorio, but his known attachment to his brother 
and nephews induced them to revoke their determination. Pius 
VIII. would not betray the confidence reposed in him ; he would 
even outdo the example of his predecessor, who had not scrupled 
to secure to his relations such advantages as he thought might be 
permitted without incurring the charge of nepotism. He wrote 
an affecting letter of farewell to his family, in which he deplored 
the heavy burden imposed on him, requested their prayers, 
deprecated the display on their parts of pride or pretension of 
any kind, and conjured them to remain at their posts. 

Cardinal Albani, when he came forward in his place to perform 
the ‘first adoration’ which precedes even the announcement of 
the election to the public, was immediately declared Secretary 
of State ; but whether his nomination was the spontaneous result 
of the Pope’s judgment or gratitude, or merely the fulfilment of 
a previous compact, must be left to guess. 

The Cardinal Giuseppe Albani was nephew to the Cardinal 
Giovanni Francesco, Pius VI.’s minister at the time of the French 
invasion, and so long the object of French vengeance and per- 
secution. 
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secution. He was the head of his princely house, and toge- 
ther with his uncle’s estates and rifled museums, inherited his 
claims, his resentments, and his principles. He was opposed to 
French interests, and would sometimes, M. Artaud tells us, 
clamour for the restitution of his property in a way which the 
French embassy thought highly indiscreet. On one occasion, 
when the ‘ corps diplomatique’ were collected in the ante-room of 
the Emperor of Austria, at the Quirinal Palace, during his visit 
to Rome in the year 1819, Cardinal Albani, in the hearing of the 
whole company, attacked M. Artaud, then Secretary of the French 
Embassy, and demanded the restitution of his property from the 
legitimate government, unless they meant to stand sponsors for 
the acts of the imperial spoiler, and to constitute themselves the 
receivers of stolen goods. ‘ What avails it to tell me,’ continued 
the cardinal, ‘as I have often been told before, that my statues 
are inventoried, my pictures are numbered, my books are cata- 
logued?’ At this critical moment the embarrassed secretary looked 
for aid to his principal in vain. The Ambassador, M. de Blacas, 
thought fit to be absorbed in fixed attention on the door of the 
Imperial cabinet, which was momentarily expected to open for 
his admission. Just then M. de Gennotte, the Secretary of the 
Austrian Embassy, a man whose portentous obesity gave an air 
of grotesqueness and caricature to all his movements, came slowly 
forwards in the direction of the disputants. Dropping his head 
and fixing his eye with an air of deep abstraction, as if utterly 
unconscious of their presence, he gently pushed the cardinal on 
one side and the secretary on the other, and thus, to the infinite 
surprise and amusement of the whole party, stopped the dis- 
cussion * by interposing the barrier of his unwieldy person. 
Whether his interference were designed or accidental it was im- 
possible to guess from his manner, but nothing could be more 
opportune. The cardinal’s attack was too earnest to pass for a 
joke—his plea too true to be gainsaid. Evasions in the presence 
of so many unfriendly witnesses were very embarrassing, and the 
plain truth, which was that the restored sovereign dared not incur 
the unpopularity of restitution, could not be told. The cardinal 
was Austrian by judgment, by inclination, and alliance, for he was 
related to the imperial family through the house of Modena. 
Though well stricken in years (he was born in 1750, and conse- 
quently had reached his 80th year), he had preserved all the energy 
and vivacity of youth, and if scandal did not belie him, some of its 
habits. If he had little learning he had strong natural talents, 
much experience of the world, ready wit, unusual powers of con- 
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versation, and that perfect tact which familiarity with various 
classes of society alone can give. His family connections and 
his wealth gave him an ascendency which his talents alone might 
have failed to procure for him, and a substantive independence 
which few cardinal secretaries could boast. He was not in priest’s 
orders, and was not held by public opinion to that rigid decorum 
which it now exacts from those who have undertaken the adminis- 
tration of things spiritual, He was a cardinal of the old school, 
a layman who had put on the livery of the church to secure the 
dignities and emoluments of her service. He was an aristocrat 
in his habits and in his sentiments, and somewhat (it is said) 
of a latitudinarian in practice and discourse. He could not 
have procured his own election, but he could create a Pope. 
Had he been a few years younger he would in spite of his defects 
have been the best minister of state the Pope could appoint. 
He had no fortune to make, no enemies to depress, no supporters 
to reward, In the latter respect he resembled his master. The 
Pope was singularly fortunate in being free from those clouds of 
hangers on who usually gather round their patron on his eleva- 
tion, intercept the rays of favour, and close the avenues of access 
to his person. 

A sovereign whose brief reign has barely allowed him time to 
manifest his good intentions and raise his people’s hopes, but 
none to betray his weakness and excite their disappointment, is 
apt to obtain too large a share of the historian’s praise. But at 
least Pius VIII. is entitled to the credit of a good beginning. If 
he made no professions in favour of reform, he did his best to 
prevent the recurrence of abuses. He let the law take its course ; 
the Uditor Santissimo, by whose agency causes are evoked from 
the jurisdiction of the ordinary tribunals to be submitted to the 
arbitrary decision of the Pope, had in his days a sinecure: no 
instance of partiality or jobbing can be urged against him; and 
had his reign been prolonged, it is possible he might have 
corrected many of the worst abuses of the administration by 
suffering them to fall into desuetude. 

In matters of a purely ecclesiastical nature he yielded to none 
of the Zelanti themselves in the zeal and energy with which he 
fought the battles of Rome. The encyclical letter which it 
is usual for the Pope to address to the Church on his accession 
contains a violent denunciation of the Bible Society and all 
other associations for propagating the Gospel; and in the many 
ecclesiastical discussions which were crowded into his short 
reign it is difficult to detect the character for moderation which 
was supposed to have retarded his advancement. In fact, between 
the most arrogant and the most moderate of Popes it is but 
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@ question of time, means, opportunities: the end of both is 
essentially the same—the exaltation of the Roman See; and the 
only limit of papal encroachment is Jay endurance. 

The first great triumph of the Romish Church which signalized 
the new reign, the so called Catholic emancipation, is one to 
which Pius contributed nothing, and his predecessors much less 
than even the little which their eulogists can venture to claim 
for them. Considered with reference to this country, the measure 
was at best. but a choice of evils ; and of these, not the least was 
the injury it inflicted on the characters of public men, and the 
fatal precedent it introduced that measures may be carried by 
ministers who profess to think them unnecessary or inexpedient. 
We are not now concerned with the verdict which history will 
record on the conduct of the two eminent statesmen who passed 
the Relief Bill. But the problem is yet unsolved in this country 
how Roman Catholics can advantageously be admitted to political 
power, and many of the popular delusions and prejudices which 
then prevented a reasonable discussion and satisfactory settle- 
ment. of the question still subsist, The long previous dispute, 
which had been carried on for nearly half a century, though it 
had done much to exasperate the passions of both parties, had done 
little to enlighten the judgment of either. In their mutual re- 
pulsion both had diverged equally from truth. 

In favour of Emancipation it had been usual to urge with 
the utmost exaggeration the dangers of denial, and the absolute 
safety, the utter unimportance of concession. It did not seem to 
be perceived that the arguments were inconsistent, and that the 
necessity of emancipation, if admitted, proved its importance and 
possible danger, ‘The powers of wit, and even buffoonery, were 
exhausted to throw ridicule on the terrors of the country parson 
quaking in his shoes at the distant thunders of the Vatican, 
And although the reaction had begun which was to make the 
struggle with Rome the great question of the day, Popery, already 
yefreshed and gathering its strength, was represented as an 
effete superstition which must yield to the progress of education, 
and to which none but those who were piqued into consistency by 
persecution could adhere. Even now there are many who refuse 
to be taught by experience that Popery has two distinct phases, 
and that the Maelstrom at high and low water is not more dif- 
ferent in appearance and operation than the Romish Church in 
times of lukewarmness when she has no point to carry, and the 
same Church when she has much to struggle for, and is enabled 
to play the part of bigotry and zeal. 

The opponents of Emancipation on their part committed a great 
error when by the assertion of unreal dangers they afforded an 
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excuse for unfounded security. It is true that the spirit of the 
papacy is unchanged and unchangeable, but its action varies 
according to the changes of the society on which it has to act. 
Rome’s strength lies in her plastic power, resembling an elastic 
garment which always adapts itself to the anatomy of the body 
it enfolds, ‘Till Europe has gone back much further in her retro- 
grade course, there is no fear that Rome should revolt the moral 
sense of mankind by singing Te Deums to celebrate a treacherous 
and wholesale assassination, or by enforcing ‘ the damnable and 
heretical doctrine’ that sovereigns excommunicated by the Pope 
may be deposed and murdered by their subjects. The true danger 
is that in every country,’ Protestant or Catholic, and to the utmost 
extent the age will bear, the Court of Rome will advance the power 
of the clergy and the pretensions of the Holy See. Thus in Ger- 
many Pius VIII. and his successor have disturbed thé arrange- 
ment regarding mixed marriages which had subsisted since the 
Thirty Years’ War; the present Pope has availed himself of the 
revolutions of 1848 to obtain better terms for the Church from 
the perplexities of the Roman Catholic Cabinets; and an arch- 
bishop of Turin has ventured to refuse the sacraments of the 
Church toa dying cabinet minister, because he had carried out the 
policy which was dictated to him by the legislature of his country. 

It might have been foreseen by all who were not blinded by 
party spirit, that the Relief Bill would not bring content to Ire- 
land. The promise to be contented is one which never was 
kept by mortal man, and in the present instance, when the granted 
boon conferred no benefit on the priesthood, the real victors, 
except the power of promoting ulterior objects, contentment was 
impossible; again, it was only too sure that the priests would 
succeed in entirely breaking the tie between landlord and tenant, 
and in establishing their own absolute control over the pea- 
santry ; above all, it was clear that the selfish agitator would 
not voluntarily lay down the wealth and the power which his 
position as leader of discontent secured to him, but would spare 
no effort to falsify the pledges which the Irish Romanists were 
ready (not perhaps without sincerity at the time) to give of their 
future gratitude. 

Such were the real difficulties which should have been can- 
didly admitted by both parties, and, if possible, providently 
obviated. But there is another cause which, quite as’ much as 
party violence and wilful ignorance, confuses our legislation on 
the subject of the Roman Catholic Church, It is, in plain words, 
that the people of England do not know their own minds, or 
rather, they desire incompatible objects—restraint and liberty, 
It is very doubtful whether any Parliament which Sir R. Peel 
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could have assembled in 1829 would have sanctioned measures 
of sufficient stringency to put down the great instrument of 
agitation, the ‘ Catholic Association;’ and still more whether 
public feeling, even amongst the most zealous anti-Catholics, 
would have tolerated the rigours necessary to suppress a rebellion, 
whose standard bore the watchword of right of conscience. This 
good-natured inconsistency was especially remarkable in the 
Papal aggression. The country from one end to the other was 
inaferment. The insult was intolerable. ‘Something’ it would 
do. But to enforce the existing though almost obsolete laws it 
was urged would be unfair; to enact new ones of adequate 
stringency would be persecution; and the result of debates of 
insufferable feebleness and length was a bill—a mere ‘ brutum 
fulmen,’ which meant but little, and permits that little to be daily 
violated with impunity. 

The only middle course is one which was scouted by the 
majority of the statesmen at the time, and was then, as it is now, 
singularly unpalatable to the people at large—we mean a contract 
with the Pope to define the limits within which he shall confine 
his interference, and to regulate the relations between the Roman 
Catholic clergy and the Protestant Government, In one word, 
a ‘Concordat.’ It must be remembered that even Roman Catholic 
sovereigns find the unrestrained action of the Papal See incom- 
patible with the independence of the civil power ; and hence, to 
prevent the disputes of the earlier ages, concordats have been 
stipulated. In 1815 the Protestant governments of the Continent 
perceived that if when the Pope is friendly the free exercise 
of his claimed supremacy is intolerable, it cannot be less objec- 
tionable when he is hostile; and they too, including Hanover, 
hastened to conclude concordats. No doubt a concordat at the 
best is but the least of two evils. There is much to be said 
against it, but nothing that is not equally strong against ‘ complete 
toleration’ altogether. Sir Robert Peel considered a direct appli- 
cation to the Pope as ‘derogatory to the dignity, the character, 
the independence of England.’ He did not see that to treat with 
the Bishop of Rome on this point is not to acknowledge he has 
jurisdiction in things spiritual, but simply to acknowledge that 
certain persons in this country think he has it, and that this opinion 
is no longer to debar them from political power. If, however, the 
Ministry had seen the necessity of treating with Rome, they would 
not have dared to propose so unpopular a measure; nor would 
negotiations with the Irish Roman Catholics have been less dis- 
tasteful to the country: they had moreover at various times been 
talked of, and even tried ; but on the eve of victory the agitators 
would accept no compromise, and it was obvious to all who had 
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the slightest knowledge of the subject that no stipulations would 
be binding to which the Pope was not a party. 

The result was concession, without stipulation or restriction. 
It was all that the Pope and the Irish Roman Catholic hierarchy 
could wish, and gave them and their polity an unlimited power 
of development and aggression. Pius VII., in the first years of 
his reign, tormented by the exigencies of the Roman Catholic 
states, complained that the heretics were the only people who 
allowed him peace or comfort. Great Britain now is the chief 
haven of rest for the Papal court. The presence of a Protestant 
Government ensures concord between the Pope and the national 
Roman Catholic hierarchy. They satisfy him by admitting in 
theory his absolute supremacy, and he gratifies them by permitting 
them to direct its action, ‘They have availed themselves of it to 
carry their own objects and cement their own power ; they have 
employed it to defeat the Government scheme of education, though 
carefully framed so as not to give rise to religious jealousies ; they 
use it to keep up agitation, to excite disaffection, and to foment the 
religious animosities which every Administration has laboured 
to extinguish, but without which the zeal of their flocks might 
cool down to an unprofitable level. The natural bias of the 
Court of Rome is to support authority and to promote order, but 
it can see only with the eyes of its own agents, and finds it neces- 
sary to support them even when it disapproves of their violence. 

It is a question of deep interest how far at any future time, 
when the public is grown wiser, it may be possible to retrace 
our steps and redeem the past. Our only hope is in the Roman 
Catholic laity, who having in the first instance employed the 
priesthood to gain a victory of which they themselves reaped the 
sole profits, now find themselves excluded from power unless 
they will be content to be the slaves of their former instru- 
ments. The great names which for years stood foremost in the 
ranks of those who fought the battle of emancipation are driven 
with insults from the hustings. Even the Roman Catholic landlord 
finds himself an object of aversion and distrust to his own 
tenantry if he fail to conciliate the priesthood. All patronage 
and influence in the Catholic body he has lost, except so far as 
he makes himself the instrument of their will, The whole 
tendency of the Roman Catholic system when left to develop 
itself freely is to subjugate the laity. The Church claims the 
new born infant from the hour of his birth, she takes possession 
of his conscience at his confirmation, and as far as he owns the 
control of conscience, directs his acts. She hears his confessions, 
pronounces his penances in this world, decides his doom in the 
next, and prolongs her dominion after death by shortening at 
pleasure 
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pleasure his expiatory pains in purgatory. Her struggles for 
power are unintermitting, her attacks on his purse incessant, In 
dealing with him she opposes system to impulse, and brings the 
most refined and complicated organization to bear on the irregular 
resistance of individual will, The civil Government. is the ex- 
pression of the aggregate power of defence possessed by the 
laity; and even when the Government professes what he con- 
siders a heterodox creed, it is the Roman Catholic layman’s only 
ally against the encroachments of his own church. The time 
may perhaps be, still distant when the great body of the Roman 
Catholic gentry in Great Britain will discover their true position 
in this respect; but we can see no other termination to the 
troubles of Ireland, no other solution to the yet unsolved problem 
how a Roman Catholic minority may concur harmoniously with 
the Protestant majority in promoting the good government of the 
community, 

We have already alluded to the subject of mixed marriages, 
which in the time of Pius VIII.’s successor ripened into such a 
prolific source of discord. But it was Pius himself who gave 
the decision on which the subsequent quarrel was grounded. The 
Prussian Government had extended to its Rhenish provinces the 
regulations with respect to mixed marriages which had long been 
received in the eastern part of its States. The rule was, that the 
children were to be educated in the religion of the father, unless 
some other arrangement were made by private agreement between 
the parents, and the Romish priesthood was by law forbidden to 
extort, previously to the marriage, any promise or engagement 
respecting the education of the children. In the Rhenish provinces 
the population were bigoted and the priesthood proportionally in- 
tolerant. Toleration, it must never be forgotten, cannot be admitted 
by the Roman: Catholic.asa principle. He may submit to it as a 
necessity, or if his good feelings are stronger than bis logic, he may 
approve it from impulse; but if he conscientiously believes that 
all who disagree with him must be ‘ perdurably fined,’ it is bis 
duty by fair means. or by foul to impose his faith on !! whom he 
can reach. The Archbishop of Cologne felt himself strong in 
the bigotry of his flock, and he appiied to the Pope fur advice, 
er, in plain English, for a. sanction to his resistance to the Go- 
vernment. Pius, was vain of his knowledge of canon law, and he 
is supposed to have been the principal framer of the apostolical 
rescriptin reply. The document is curious, inasmuch as it illus- 
trates the present position and the general principles of the Church 
of Rome. In the first place, he lays it down‘as a broad principle 
that the Church ‘abhors’ mixed marriages. In his own States, 
where he wields the secular as well as the spiritual sword, he 
shows 
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shows this abhorrence by sequestration of goods, exile, and 
such other persecutions as: may be needed to: produce conformity. 
In countries stich as those to which the brief refers, where 
the Church must condescend to persuade, the clergy are admo- 
nished to represent to their flocks the extreme sinfulness of 
such marriages, aud to remind them that out of the pale of 
the holy Roman Church there is no salvation. But if, not- 
withstanding, persons will persist in uniting themselves to 
heretics, the priest is bound, in defiance of any prohibition from 
the civil power, to insist on securities that all the children. shall 
be brought up in the faith of the Church, as the sine qua non con- 
dition of her blessing on the union. Even this is a concession. 
But. Rome will go one step further. If, in spite of remonstrances 
and entreaties, ‘the parties choose to enter on this unhallowed 
alliance without satisfying the Church, and without obtaining her 
sanction, she is too wise to visit them with interdict, which might 
drive them into defiance or desertion. She acknowledges the 
validity of the union, and permits the priest to be present as its 
witness and registrar, provided he stands by in sullen displeasure, 
and abstains from sign or word which may be construed into 
sanction or approbation of the rite. 

M. Artaud, who in his biographies shows himself the apologist 
of Pius VIL., the eulogist of Leo XII., but the positive idolater 
of Pius VIIL., is at a loss whether most to admire the firmness 
and wisdom or the mild spirit of concession which marks ‘this 
document. To us its great merit appears to be the skill with 
which it is endowed with an infinite pliability to adapt itself to 
the circumstances of all time. It depends on the temper of the 
laity whether the concession means everything or nothing. If 
the people are docile, the Church has carried her point; if they 
are refractory, she can ‘subsequently, by some temporary or 
local indulgence, avert the scandal of permitting marriages in 
which she takes no part. She had not miscalculated her strength. 
In the days of Pius’s successor, the Archbishop of Cologne defied 
the Prussian Government. He was arrested by its order, and 
thus cheaply acquired the flowery crown of modern martyrdom. 
The Chevalier Bunsen negotiated and squabbled with the Roman 
Government, and finally amicable relations were interrupted— 
we can hardly say war was declared—between Prussia and the 
Court of Rome. 

Without any assistance from the Government, the laity always 
have it in their power to defeat this and other similar pretensions 
on the part of the Church. An instance of successful resistance 
eccurred within our own knowledge. A wealthy banker, some- 
what advanced in age, inhabiting one of the principal: cities of 
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the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom, and professing the Greek faith, 
was the accepted suitor of a young lady of very noble birth at 
Florence. The preliminaries were all arranged ; the civil contract 
was signed. The marriage had already been solemnized according 
to the Greek rite ; the religious ceremony according to the Romish 
Church alone remained to be performed. The Archbishop of Flo- 
rence stipulated that all the children should be brought up in the 
Romish faith. The bridegroom refused his consent, and announced 
his determination of immediately returning to his own home. 
The bride could not do otherwise than accompany him. But her 
conscience was alarmed by the remonstrances of her confessor, and 
she made repeated efforts to induce her husband to accept the 
conditions on which alone the sanction of the Church could be 
procured. He was obdurate: if not aman of strong religious con- 
victions, his obstinacy was such as to justify the proverbial reproach 
cast on his country. Good and earnest people were not wanting 
who interfered to widen the breach, and render domestic comfort 
impossible. At last the mother of the bride declared that the 
marriage, without the sanction of the Church, was void, and that 
she could not allow her daughter to live in a state to which she 
could not decently give a name, The imperturbable bridegroom 
replied, his wife must use her own discretion, and might leave 
his home at her pleasure, but he would not resign her fortune, 
which the laws of Tuscany placed in his power, nor would he 
allow her one farthing of alimony. Submission was the only 
course left. The Church gave her blessing. The children are 
schismatic Greeks, and the union of the parents has never been 
troubled, at least by religious dissension. 

In our own country the Roman Catholic clergy have pursued 
the’ course marked by Rome for their German brethren. For 
many generations the custom had prevailed that the children, 
according to their sex, should follow the religion of their parents, 
and much comfort had been enjoyed under this pact of equality 
and mutual toleration. This arrangement the * sate Catholic 
priesthood have opposed of late years, and, except in a few 
instances, with success, and will continue to do so as long as it 
pleases the Roman Catholic gentry to play at being tyrannized 
over by their clergy. 

The last months of Pius VIII.’s brief reign were disturbed by 
the first throes of that earthquake whose fitful convulsions have 
never since ceased to agitate Europe. In July, 1830, the impru- 
dence of Charles X. hastened a struggle which perhaps was in- 
evitable, but in which the aggressor forfeited the sympathy of 
the world and the chances of success. With the results of the 
‘glorious days of July’ (glorious now no more) we are no further 
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concerned at present than as they affect the Church of Rome. 
Charles X. had so identified his cause with that of the ‘ parti 
prétre,’ and the unpopularity of that party had been so effectually 
used to excite disaffection, that the overthrow of the elder branch 
of the Bourbons brought on something like a persecution of the 
Church. The new Government found it necessary to gratify the 
triumphant demagogues—perhaps it best consulted the interests of 
the Church herself—by not espousing prematurely and too openly 
her interests. Restrictions were imposed on the costume of the 
clergy and the services of the Church, and edicts against the mo- 
nastic orders, especially the Jesuits, were issued. The usual 
questions of Church prayers for the new sovereign and oaths of 
adhesion to the new order of things were pressed on the clerical 
body by the legislature, and set at variance their conscience and 
their interests, The party of the ‘constitutional clergy’ revived ; 
and they, together with the ‘ anti-papalists,’ and the so-called 
philosophers, hostile to all ‘ establishments,’ and perhaps to all 
religions, would not have been sorry to provoke the High 
Churchmen into resistance and schism. . 

The Archbishop of Paris sent a private agent to consult the 
Pope, or rather (from the known political opinions of the agent it 
may be inferred) to obtain his sanction for acknowledging the new 
dynasty. M. Caillard has left his own account of his mission. 
M. Artaud thinks his narrative cannot be accurate, because he 
represents the Pope as having ordered for him a ‘ fauteuil,’ whereas 
he is wont never to allow to the greatest ambassadors anything 
but a ‘tabouret.’ It is natural this objection should occur to a 
diplomate of so many years’ experience; but however tenacious 
the Pope may be of etiquette at state audiences, it does not 
follow he should place any limit to his condescension in an inter- 
view on business with a man of no rank and invested with no 
public character, whom he only desired to place so that he might 
most conveniently hear his observations.* M. Artaud also objects 
that, in reporting the Pope’s conversation, M. Caillard makes 
him employ the first person singular, contrary to his invariable 
custom and that of his predecessors. But this blunder should 
probably be attributed to want of observation rather than inten- 
tional infidelity. There is perhaps some exaggeration of the 
warmth and freedom with which the envoy represents himself as 
having addressed the Pope; but, with this exception, the dialogue 
recorded is highly probable. Pius, however he gratified his 
feelings of respect for legitimacy, or his love of power, by affecting 





* Mr. Townshend, in his interview with the Pope—obtained for the purpose 
(if we rightly understand him) of converting His Holiness—represents himself as 
having been treated with not less distinction. 
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hesitation, must have foreseen the necessity of ultimately acqui- 
escing in the new order of things; and it further appears that 
his politic Secretary of State, though quite willing to allow his 
master time to settle the matter with the canon law as he might, 
saw clearly that the only chance for preserving the peace 
of Europe was to strengthen by all means the new dynasty, 
and was quite determined not to compromise the Holy See 
by encouraging the French clergy to refuse acknowledging a 
sovereign whom all the potentates of Europe had acknowledged. 
And thus it must ever be. All allies are apt toattend exclusively 
to their own objects ; but Rome, who identifies her interests with 
those of religion (this is no ‘snarl,’ as Cardinal Wiseman calls 
it, but her own statement of the fact), makes it a point of con- 
science to do so. In earlier days, when the Pope was strong 
enough to give away thrones, he might choose his side; now he 
can only adopt the victorious party. Such it is clear must be 
his policy; and Gregory XVI. made it the avowed principle of 
the Papacy by the brief ‘Singulari Nos,’ which he published 
in the first year of his reigh. Henceforth the Roman Court 
acknowledges the Government de facto, without expres:ing any 
opinion as to its rights (Wiseman, p. 434). 

The revolution in Belgium, which was said to be so much 
fomented by the Roman Catholic clergy, if not by the Court of 
Rome, cannot be supposed to have been disagreeable to the Pope, 
nor, it might be thought, could he have been much afflicted by 
the revolt of Catholic Poland against heterodox Russia; but 
Pius’s instinct. as a sovereign was stronger than his feelings as a 
Pope. He dreaded the success of the Poles as the triumph of 
republicanism ; and the general instability of all existing institu- 
tions, which these two events indicated, alarmed him greatly. 
Nothing at that time seemed more problematical than the success 
of the new Citizen King in stopping the progress of the revolution 
which had placed him on the throne ; and, if the mania for inno- 
vation spread, no European sovereign had more to fear from the 
discontent of his subjects than the Pope. He is said to have 
been much affected by the death of .the King of Naples, in 
whose character he had confidence, and to whose firmness he 
trusted to maintain the peace of the south of Italy, The reign 
of Francis was short, and his life had been singularly unhappy. 
His abilities were above the average; his temper was mild, and 
his intentions upright ; but he had been, placediin positions from 
which it was impossible to, escape with credit. Twice he bad 
been compelled to take the reins of government as they dropped 
from his father’s hands, and again to give them up. On the last 
occasion, when King Ferdinand came back in the rear of the 

Austrian 
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Austrian army, the ‘ Alter Ego’ was reduced to the alternative of 
maintaining a hopeless rebellion or of appearing to betray the 
constitution he had undertaken to defend. Tt is said that on his 
visit:to Paris in the early part of the year, he alone had been con- 
sulted by Charles X. on the subject of the fatal Ordonnances, and 
that he had earnestly sought to dissuade him from his dangerous 
purpose. When the result was made known at Naples, the King 
was at his villa of Quisisana, near Castellamare, in strict retire- 
ment. He read the dispatch alone in the garden. Some anxiety 
was felt at the unusual length of his absence, and his attendants, 
on proceeding to search for him, found him stretched on the 
ground in a fit, with the fatal paper grasped tightly in his hand, 
Such was the commencement of the illness under which he sunk 
early in the following November. 

Pius had not long to brood over his fears or indulge his 
regrets. His ill-health had been aggravated by the cares of 
government, His sufferings, which were constant, are said to 
have irritated a temper naturally sweet into peevishness and fret- 
fulness, His end was evidently approaching. He sent for . 
Monsignor Tesoriere, and obtained from him the settlement of 
a small pension on one old and attached servant who had been 
his nurse in all his long illnesses. This was the only act of 
favour shown in his reign to relations or favourites of his own. 
On the 30th November he was released from his sufferings, and 
the See was again vacant. 

On the demise of a Pope the Cardinal Camerlengo takes the 
helm of governmept. He proceeds with the College of Cardinals 
to verify the body of the defunct. In the presence of all, the 
fisherman’s ring is broken ; and coins are struck, bearing his arms 
‘Sede vacante,’ to establish the reality of the interregnum, In 
the name of the State he puts his seal on all the effects which 
are found in the papal apartments ; and hence the neglect—the 
destitution almost it may be called—in which many of the Popesare 
said to have died. All about the court who have any claim or any 
power to pillage, rush to secure their prey ; and every hour devoted 
to their dying benefactor is so much detracted from their own share 
of his spoils. It was commonly said that the.surgeons who em- 
balmed the body of Leo XII. were actually obliged to borrow the 
linen they needed for their purpose from the hospital of Sto. Spi- 
tito. Never to our apprehension are the inconsistencies of the 
Romish system so prominently brought forward, or the extrava- 
gance of its pretensions ‘so painfully exposed, as at the death of 
a Pope. The idol is proved a mere mortal. He who has held 
the keys of the Church’s: treasury. of merits, with an unlimited 
power of dispensing them, is now himself a .suitor for her alms. 


He 
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He receives absolution and the viaticum (the communion under 
one species only) like the meanest layman, The recent spread 
of ultramontane opinions, backed by the decorous lives of 
modern Popes, is leading fast to the doctrine that the Head of 
the Church must ex-officio be saved. In the middle ages insulted 
humanity demanded the admission of the possible damnation of 
a Pope; and Dante, the most uncompromising supporter of the 
papal office, revels in anticipating the retribution which awaits 
the crimes of the man. In modern days there is a strange con- 
fusion in the feelings with which the defunct Pope is regarded 
by the populace, and a strange contradiction in the aspects under 
which he is presented to their view. In Pagan times the Roman 
senate, it is said, sometimes doubted whether the deceased em- 
peror should be deified as a god or stigmatized as a tyrant: a 
deceased Pope is subjected to both extremes at once. It may be 
that his mortal remains are greeted with hisses and threatened 
with outrage; yet little prints of him are hawked about which 
represent him kneeling in the air, miraculously transported in 
ecstacy ; and portions of his apparel are sold by his domestics 
as charms against disease. His body is transported in a litter 
guarded by the horse-artillery, and rattled along the streets at a 
hand-gallop at nightfall, to prevent the possible violence of 
popular indignation, and it is exposed in the Chapel of the Holy 
Sacrament on a sloping bier dressed in pontifical robes, while 
the feet are protruded through the iron grating that the sole of 
the slipper may be kissed by the devout crowd of worshippers. 
For nine days with varying rites the novepdiali, or funeral 
obsequies, are continued with the utmost pomp and pageantry: 
during the latter portion of. them the body reposes beneath a 
colossal catafalque—one of those miracles of ephemeral architec- 
ture which Rome only can conjure up; and there all that the 
Church has invented to secure the repose of the departed spirit 
is performed in turn by the highest dignitaries that are left to 
her in her widowed state. The concluding scene is in painful 
contrast with all this lugubrious splendour. In the evening, 
when the church is cleared of all spectators, the Sanpietrini (or 
workmen habitually employed about St. Peter’s) hoist the coffin, 
in which the body is now enclosed, to a temporary resting-place 
above the canons’ door, on the left hand of a side aisle of St. 
Peter’s, there to remain till his successor comes to take his 
place. The operation is, of course, not intentionally irreverent, 
but the utmost care can scarcely keep it decent. On the night 
of 29th December, 1830, Pius VIII. was deposited in the plaster 
sarcophagus vacated by Leo XII., who was transported to the 
place of permanent rest, selected for himself, before the ee 
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and near the reliques of St. Leo, to whom, as his ‘celestial 
patron,’ without reference to Christ, whose vicar he claims to be, 
he suppliantly commends himself, ‘ humilis cliens’ and ‘ heredum 
tanti nominis minimus.’ * 

On the day following, the cardinals, with the usual ceremonies, 
entered the conclave at the Quirinal. At the death of Pius VII. 
Monsignor Mazio had produced a brief, written by the Pope in 
the year 1821 under the pressure of great alarm at the increasing 
power of the Carbonari, urging the cardinals to revive the ancient 
canonical mode of election by ‘ acclamation,’ and, without going 
into conclave, to give a Head to the State without the interregnum 
of aday, At that time there seemed no pressure sufficient to 
justify such a departure from the usual course; but now such 
counsel would have been most precious. It was not merely 
statesmen and diplomatists who felt the urgency of the crisis, 
the public at large anticipated with hope or with fear that every 
hour would bring forth some result of the machinations and 
conspiracies which notoriously were carried on, ‘ What are they 
waiting for?’ was the impatient exclamation of the well-wishers 
of order, as the crowd returned every morning from the Piazza di 
Monte Cavallo, on seeing the smoke which issued from the 
funnel of the chapel stove and announced that the balloting 
papers were burnt—a certain sign that the scrutiny had been 
abortive. The people were restless. ‘ Pasquin, the organ of 
the public feeling, was taunting and bitter. Leo’s unpopularity 
was still fresh in the memory of the populace. In allusion to 
his hated name, one morning, a paper affixed to the statue ad- 
dressed the conclave thus :— 


‘ Beasts you are, and a beast you'll make, 
But don’t make a Lion (Leo) for mercy’s sake.’ 


Cardinal. Wiseman deprecates the injustice with which con- 
claves are represented by Protestant writers; and, though he 
allows a certain amount of human fallibility as indicated by dif- 
ferences of opinion, he altogether denies the admission of human 





* The following is the inscription composed by himself and corrected by his 
Latin secretary :-— 
‘ Leoni Magno 
Patrono Ceelesti 
Me supplex commendans 
Hic apud sacros ejus cineres 
Locum sepulture elegi 
Leo XII. 
Humilis cliens 
Heredum tanti nominis 
Minimus.’ 


passions 
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passions and interests within these sacred precincts. If conclaves 
have been calumniated, Roman Catholic writers of all degrees, 
from cardinals downwards, must bear the blame; for it ie from 
them our accounts are derived. But without calling in the 
testimony of history, Cardinal Wiseman must own that had the 
regulations of the election been designed to promote intrigue, they 
could not have been framed more effectually for the purpose. The 
required majority of two-thirds, the secret ballot, the ‘ accessus,’ or 
amended and supplementary ballot, the veto of the great Catholic 
Powers, make the complications infinite; and if the Italians 
were the most ingenuous people on the face of the earth—and 
among the Italians the Roman hierarchy were remarkable for 
their straightforwardness and simplicity—nevertheless the elec- 
tion of a Pope could not be managed without a good deal of 
dexterity and address. The first object of every ‘ leader of a 
faction’ is to obtain the command of a sufficient number of votes 
(one more than one-third of the cardinals present) to form an 
* Exclusive,’ or the power of preventing an election. Having 
gained this vantage ground, he can negotiate, and propose expe- 
dients and compromises at pleasure. And so unexpected some- 
times are the results to which these intrigues give rise, that, 
besides the probable objects of choice, the ‘ Soggetti papabili,’ 
every man who is not conscious of some strong ground of exclu- 
sion is justified in thinking that possibly by some strange chance 
he may be the accepted of all parties, though he is the chosen of 
none. Hence a protracted contest produces in the assembly an 
intensity of desire, called in Italy the ‘ rabbia Papale,’ which 
extends even to those who in cooler moments supposed them- 
selves beyond its influence. Cardinal Giustiniani at one time 
received so many votes, that his election seemed imminent; but 
Cardinal Marco interposed the exclusion of Spain. Giustiniani 
was supposed to have incurred the resentment of that court 
because he was nuncio at Madrid at the time when Leo XII. 
resolved on acknowledging the independence of the South Ame- 
rican provinces.* But, if such was its motive, the veto was inju- 
diciously given; for the true author of the obnoxious measure, 
Cardinal Cappellari, became now the most probable subject of the 
conclave’s choice. It was in his favour that he was a monk, inas- 
much as the two preceding elections, had fallen on members of the 
secular clergy. Without any express agreement or fixed rules of 
alternation, the papal nominations are pretty equally divided 





_ * Cardinal Giustiniani seems to have behaved with great dignity on this occa- 
sion. Cardinal Wiseman’s account is a mere translation of that given in 
Moroni’s Dictionary ; but the letter is valuable, as it must have been dictated by 
Gregory himself. 
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between the two great divisions: of the Romish Church; and it 
was: generally understood that’ this’ time the monastic orders 
would succeed in placing one of their body on the vacant throne. 

Bartolommeo Alberto Cappellari was born at Belluno in 1765. 
He had entered the order of Camaldoli at St. Michele di Murano, 
and on that occasion had taken the name of Mauro, by which he 
was usually designated. On coming to Rome he had resided at 
the convent of S: Gregorio. He was a professed theologian, the 
author of some controversial works on divinity, and had received 
his hat from Leo as a reward for the dexterity with which he had 
concluded the Concordat with the King of the Netherlands. His 
character generally inspired confidence. He was not a man of 
extensive views, nor of a high order of intellect; but he was not 
deficient in sound sense nor in good intentions. He was sin- 
cerely devout, steady in his attachments, a warm friend and not a 
bitter enemy. He was general of his order, but he had never 
received a mitre, and had not the acquaintance with the world 
which the management of a diocese imparts. The Sacred College 
relied probably on his choice of a secretary, and perhaps had 
taken a previous pledge from him on this subject. On the 2nd 
February the ‘ joyful tidings’ were announced that Cardinal Cap- 
pellari was elected Pope, and (doubtless in compliment to the 
patron saint of his convent) had taken the name of Gregory XVI. 

On the 4th he was crowned. The ceremonies of the papal 
coronation are very gorgeous and imposing; but the ‘ funzioni’ 
of the Romish Church are too long—they want unity and 
breadth ; they are frittered into minute parts, and spoiled by ill- 
judged repetitions. The general effect is marred by that air of 
slovenliness which M. de Pradt tells us the French clergy cen- 
sured in their Italian brethren. The subordinates, generally 
speaking, play their parts without earnestness or dignity; they 
have a rolling gait, and seem afflicted with a chronic catarrh. 
It is finely conceived that the chapter of St. Peter’s should 
receive the Pope at the door of the Basilica, intoning ‘Tu es 
Petrus,’ and they precede him up the nave, chanting ‘ Ecce 
magnus Sacerdos.’ The procession is gorgeous beyond descrip- 
tion. No earthly state can equal the grandeur of the Pope’s 
approach. The fans of peacocks’ feathers wave before him. 
The bearers of the ‘sella gestatoria’ rival the smooth and 
equable advance of machirlery. None who have witnessed it 
can forget the majesty with which Leo signed the cross and 
showered his benedictions on the kneeling crowd. But Gregory’s 
appearance and deportment contrasted unfavourably with those 
of his predecessors. Coarse and vulgar features, especially a large 
and ill-shaped nose, destroyed all dignity of expression. It is 
said 
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said the motion of the chair made him dizzy; his eyes seemed 
closed, and he dared not look on the people whom he desired to 
bless. The emphatic signing of the cross dwindled into devious 
and irregular motions of the hand, which looked like ineffectual 
attempts to brush the flies from his face. Nothing can be finer 
in conception—not even the slave placed behind the hero of an 
ancient triumph—than the symbolical admonition addressed to 
the Pope at his coronation. A light pile of flax is presented to 
him, and is suddenly ignited as the procession stops. The blaze 
flickers high for an instant, and then sinks down in a few black 
ashes; while a loud, sonorous voice chants, ‘ Sancte pater, sic 
transit gloria mundi!’ but this ceremony is repeated three times, 
and thus loses much of its impressiveness. The least striking of 
the rites of the coronation is the ‘ adoration,’ but it is that which 
displays the greatest amount of anti-Christian pretension. A 
cushion is placed for the Pope to sit upon the high altar, and 
there he receives the third ‘ adoration’ of the Sacred College. The 
height of the footstool had been ill-calculated, and Gregory was 
compelled to raise himself to his seat by the assistance of his two 
hands, much as a schoolboy perches himself on a flat tombstone. 
The ceremony is tedious and languid. Each cardinal advances in 
turn; he kisses the new Pontiff’s foot and hand, and receives the 
kiss of peace. The coronation itself takes place in the presence 
of the whole people, who fill the vast Piazza before the church 
as far as the eye can reach. The Pope appears at the central 
aperture of the ‘ Loggia,’ preceded by his fans, and borne on 
his chair. The senior cardinal deacon puts the crown on his 
head ; but the words of pride which he utters in doing so can 
scarcely be heard, pronounced as they are by a feeble old man :— 
‘Holy father, take this tiara adorned with three crowns, and 
know that thou art the father of emperors and kings, the governor 
of the world, and the vicar of our Lord Jesus Christ upon earth.’ 
The first act of the new sovereign is to pronounce the benedic- 
tion. ‘It is said that Braschi’s clear metallic voice was distinctly 
audible, in the profound silence, to the remotest parts of the 
vast space. But even in dumb show the ceremony is very 
striking. The Pope makes three crosses in the name of the 
three Persons of the Trinity, and elevates both hands to heaven. 
This done, he seems to sink back into his seat ; and, in the midst 
of the uproar of all the bells of Rote and all the artillery of St. 
Angelo, the pageant recedes from view, like a retreating vision 
of phantasmagoria; while signal guns, repeating each other all 
along the coast of the Mediterranean, announce that the Bishop 
of the world from the centre of his vast diocese has given his 
solemn blessing to his flock—the whole human race. 
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Nothing can be more contrary to the spirit of the Gospel 
than this scene of pomp and pride: but pride is wonderfully grati- 
lying to man’s imagination, and hence the danger of making that 
which ought to be the sober business of daily life a matter of 
fancy—of morbid sentiment—of poetical or picturesque taste. 
The imagination is captivated by what ought most to revolt the 
reason ; and unhappily she is allowed by many to domineer in a 
province into which she never ought to be allowed to intrude. 

It was a bright sunny day when Gregory XVI. gave his 4irst 
benediction; but his:heart must have been full of heaviness 
and fear. ‘The news must have reached the Government—it 
circulated as a vague rumour among the crowd—that the Le- 
gations were in revolt, and Bologna had declared a provisional 
government. The festivities of the carnival were at hand. On 
the first day of the masquerade the usual preparations were 
made, when suddenly it was announced that the carnival was 
stopped. Carriages were prevented entering the Corso; masks 
were forbidden; even the museums were closed, and remained 
shut to the public during the rest of the year. It was rumoured 
a plot had been detected: the accounts ‘were vague and contra- 
dictory, the details highly improbable; but there were no means 
of ascertaining the exact truth. The conspirators, defeated in 
their proposed object, whatever it was, but bent on an explosion 
of some sort, made an attack on the guard at the Post-office (then 
in the Piazza Colonna), without, as far as appeared, any definite 
object, or any prospect of success. It has been said, and has been 
contradicted, that some one was wounded in the fray. The only 
sufferer whose injuries were verified was the Portone (or door of 
entrance for carriages) of Prince Piombino’s palace. It retained 
the marks of one or two musket-shots, and was visited for some 
days afterwards by the curious, as the only credible witness of 
the reality of the conspiracy. But contemptible as this abortive 
attempt might be, the danger was real, and the situation of the 
Papal Court in the highest degree critical. The secret societies, 
against whom the three preceding Popes had exhausted the lan- 
guage of spiritual and temporal commination, were numerous, 
and widely extended. Secrecy is a formidable weapon. Secret. 
societies are scarcely believed to exist by unconcerned spectators 
(of whom our countrymen are always the most incredulous), and 
by those whom they are framed to intimidate and coerce they 
are believed to be all but ubiquitous and omniscient. 

The earliest and best known of these societies was that of the 
Carbonari. It is said to have been formed by the persecuted 
remnant of Neapolitan republicans who, in the time of Murat, 
fled for refuge to the mountains of the Abbruzzi and the Cala- 
Vol. 105.—No. 209. I brias, 
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brias. There, as a disguise, they adopted the denomination of 
the rude inhabitants of the district, who were charcoal burners, 
and, as the siang of their sect, they employed the technical terms 
of the charcoal trade, Sworn enemies of the priesthood, they 
seem in the first instance to have been followers rather of 
Rousseau than Voltaire, professing themselves the disciples and 
avengers of Jesus Christ, whom they. called the first victim of 
regal tyranny, and. whose passion, Botta * tells us, they celebrated 
with strange. mystic rites, But subsequently those members of 
the sect with whom history makes us acquainted appear rather to 
have professed indifference or infidelity. For a time they in- 
trigued with King Ferdinand, towards whom they were drawn 
by a common hatred of King Joachim. But in the year 1815 
they took part with Joachim in his desperate attempt to main- 
tain his position by proclaiming the unity and independence of 
Italy, and after the restoration of the legitimate sovereign, Car- 
bonarism was propagated with great success. General Pepe 
tells us, in his strange Memoirs, that it had spread widely 
through the ranks of the army, and that when he appeared on 
parade he was frequently greeted with the secret sign of recogni- 
tion by the soldiers under his command. He seems to think it 
creditable to both parties that they were leagued together to 
dethrone the sovereign whose pay they received, and whose rights 
they were sworn to defend. In the year 1817 they seem for the 
first time to have excited the alarm of the Papal government by 
a conspiracy at Macerata. In 1820 and 1821, when the abortive 
revolutions in Piedmont and Naples broke out, there was no rising 
in the Papal States. Cardinal Wiseman attributes this inaction 
to the contentment of the people, but, in fact, the people, pro- 
perly so called, had little to do with these movements. It is 
more probable that the revolutionary party, as they themselves 
assert, were prematurely forced to take arms in the north and 
south, and that their preparations in central Italy were incomplete. 
Pius was under no illusion as to the security of his states; in 
the greatest alarm he hastened to take active measures of precau- 
tion and to hurl anathemas against political societies. Leo XII. 
on his accession. was beyond measure. irritated, both as spiritual 
and temporal ruler, at the position these associations had assumed, 
and not without cause. Signor Farini tells us that in Romagna 
political assassinations were frequent, and could neither be pre- 
vented nor punished, ‘ The secret societies were more powerful 
than the government.’ The mission of Cardinal Rivarola, his 
attempted. assassination, the military commissions and. their 





* ‘Storia d’ Italia, dal 1789 al 1814; vol. iv. 258, 
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unfortunate results, have already been mentioned in our notice 
of the biography of Leo XII. 

The first year of Gregory’s reign witnessed the rise of a new 
sect, which soon began to play a prominent part in its subsequent 
troubles. Giuseppe Mazzini, compelled to fly from Genoa, his 
native country, conceived the design of organising a society for 
the regeneration of the peninsula, under the name of ‘ La Giovine 
Italia.’ No man above forty years of age was admissible into its 
ranks; the task of resuscitating Italy was to be confided only to 
the young. It was not less hostile to the priesthood than its pre- 
decessors, but it seems to possess more plastic power of adapting 
itself to the fancies of its followers, whether fanatical or atheistical ; 
it is better suited to the tastes of the educated, and appeals more 
effectually to the dreamy mysticism of the age. Its designs were 
more vast. Its author aspired to comprehend within its pale all 
other associations ; but the result has been nothing but dissension 
and discord. And this sect has, more than any other cause, 
contributed to defeat the hopes of real reformation in Italy. 
While more reasonable patriots would-be content with the re- 
modelling of existing institutions and the federation of the 
present divisions, the new sectaries will admit of nothing less 
than the entire unity of Italy—a republic, one and indivisible 
in its constitution, and in its form the purest and most absolute 
democracy. One innovation of Mazzini’s is very important. The 
care of organizing conspiracies is transferred from the malcon- 
tents within the States to the exiles without, and by this removal 
of the focus of intrigue to a foreign country, the mischiefs of 
chronic rebellion are increased in two important particulars. On 
the one hand revolts are planned by committees who do not share 
their dangers, and who derive advantage even from the defeat 
and punishment of their own agents—for thus the mutual mis- 
understanding between the people and their rulers is exas- 
perated ; on the other, foreign countries are placed in a dilemma 
which every year renders more embarrassing. Either they must 
refuse hospitality to those who demand it in the name of misfor- 
tune, or they must permit their territories to become the centre of 
conspiracies against friendly powers and the asylum of political 
assassins. 

Gregory and his predecessors were much blamed for en- 
couraging, as a counterpoise to the increasing mass of disaffec- 
tion, the sect of ‘ San-fedisti,’ whose origin and purpose may be 
most aptly explained by the analogy of the Orange Lodges in 
Ireland. Against the principle of thus supporting regular 
government by voluntary associations unacknowledged by the 
law, the liberal writers have not perhaps said too much, But, 
12 on 
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on the other hand, not all the grandiloquence of the papal 
briefs can overstate the mischief which is inherent in all 
secret societies. They render the present unbearable, and the 
future hopeless. While the ancient order of things subsists 
they aggravate the ills of misgovernment, and, in fact, prevent 
all government but that of brute force. In the day of revo- 
lution Italy has found to her cost that by over-riding all 
governments they make reformation and reconstruction impos- 
sible. Their organization, shrouded in mystery, is framed in 
mutual distrust, and enjoins mutual espionage. By exacting the 
surrender of individual responsibility and the sacrifice of 
conscience to a blind obedience, they destroy the moral sense : 
by attempting to rule their members and to influence the com- 
munity by fear, they imitate the worst. faults of the despotism 
they reprobate, and debase the national spirit which it is their 
professed object to regenerate. Doubtless there is much of 
mystification and mummery in the machinery they employ to 
affect lively imaginations and timid temperaments ; but there is 
quite reality enough to make them an object of just terror to 
the quiet and well-disposed. In Leo XII.’s time there were 
executed in Rome two men for an assassination to which the 
society of Carbonari had ventured to give a judicial character. 
One of these, Montanari, was a surgeon; the other, Targhini, 
was the son of Pius VII.’s cook, who had attended him in his 
exile. Once before this worthless youth had fallen into the hands 
of justice, and had been rescued from the galleys by his father’s 
entreaties ; but Pius, in granting his pardon, had predicted that 
he would make no other use of his liberty than to incur a still 
more ignominious punishment. These two men decoyed one of 
their companions to a solitary place, where they stabbed him, and 
left him for dead. He was found alive by the police, and de- 
nounced his murderers and the society to which they belonged. 
Their papers were seized, by which it appeared that he had been 
tried in his absence with an insolent parody of legal proceedings, 
and was sentenced to death with a mimicry of the formalities of law. 
His two friends had been appointed his executioners, and to the 
best of their power had fulfilled their bloody office. They were 
sentenced to the guillotine. Early on the morning of execution 
they were brought to the Church of Sta. Maria del Popolo, near 
which the scaffold was erected, in order to receive the conso- 
lations of religion. But they steadily refused the sacraments. 
All day long by turns the most experienced and zealous ‘ con- 
fessors’’ endeavoured to convince their understandings, to awaken 
their fears, or to soften their hearts. They reasoned, they im- 
plored, they wept in yain. The convicts were determined to 
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* die game,’ and their resolution was inflexible. At sunset the 
patience and the strength of all present were exhausted. The 
reluctance of the Church to proceed to execution under such 
circumstances is extreme. It was not till a special messenger 
had been despatched and had returned from the Vatican that the 
delinquents were brought on the scaffold. They endeavoured to 
address the crowd, protesting they died martyrs to their political 
creed ; but their voices were drowned by the drums of the guard. 
Their bodies were cast out of ghe city, as of men excommunicated 
by the Church, and without funeral rites were thrust into the earth 
beneath a fragment of the ancient wall called the Muro Storto. 

No fresh error of the Papal Court nor any personal unpopularity 
of Gregory XVI. can be charged with exciting a revolution which, 
in fact, broke out before his election was known. ‘The hopes of 
the disaffected had been exalted to the utmost pitch by the French 
Revolution of 1830, and they only waited for a declaration in 
favour of non-intervention, which it was expected Lafayette would 
extort from the new government. When at last the French 
Sovereign was induced by the pressure. from without to announce 
his adhesion to this abstract principle, but without any real 
intention of maintaining it by force of arms, he could hardly have 
failed to see the dangers he created to existing Governments or 
the pitfalls he was preparing for their discontented subjects. 
The Republicans everywhere interpreted the declaration in its 
fullest sense, and blazoned it abroad as a complete triumph. 
With characteristic levity and impetuosity they did not pause to 
consider whether it really amounted to an assurance that France 
was prepared to go to war with the whole of continental Europe 
in order to afford them leisure to complete their revolutionary 
schemes. ‘They took counsel from their hopes, or rather from 
a party in France which believed itself more powerful than the 
government, and was willing to precipitate revolutions in Italy 
and Poland, on the speculation of thus acquiring strength to force 
the executive into the active intervention which it desired for 
its own ends. Republicans can be as selfish as despots. 

As the readiest means of strengthening his position, the Pope 
endeavoured to inflame the loyalty of the capital, which alread 
among the populace stood at fever heat, He showed himself in 
public and went in pontifical state to several churches in Tras- 
tevere ; but the enthusiasm he encountered was so ungovernable 
that it excited his alarm. By a solemn edict he denounced 
the ‘ tripudio,’ as he designated the tumultuous march of the 
mob, whose loyalty was nearly as subversive of order as revo- 
lution itself; he felt the danger of drawing the ‘ population 
into the streets,’ and thus far he was wiser than his successor. 


The 
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The populace were, as usual, intolerant. The French were 
especially obnoxious as the supposed representatives of ‘ liberal” 
opinions, and the French students were liable to be insulted when 
they ventured beyond the precincts of the Villa Medici, in which 
their warlike president, Horace Vernet, had intrenched himself. 
A moustache was then thought to be the outward symbol of repub- 
lican opinions, and on one occasion an inoffensive stranger, who 
had unwittingly ventured within the limits of Trastevere with this 
obnoxious appendage, was stopped by certain popular ringleaders 
and taken to the shop of a barber, vhom they compelled to shave 
him. They then dismissed him with the assurance, ‘ Now you 
have the face of a Christian man; but if ever you disfigure it 
again by turning it into the muzzle of a beast’—the speaker, by 
drawing his band horizontally across his throat, gave him to under- 
stand the fate he was to expect. 

Throughout his States the Pope turned to account the popular 
feeling in his favour by enrolling volunteers and obtaining recruits 
for his puny standing army. Under the circumstances the 
Government could not be nice in the choice of soldiers, and we 
can readily believe they did not venture to enforce a very strict 
discipline on their partisans. The republican government of 
Bologna subsisted long enough to show its inaptitude. The 
president, Vicini, a lawyer, published a manifesto—feeble, diffuse, 
and pedantic—in which, from his eagerness to embrace every pos- 
sible accusation, he enumerated as grievances matters so trifling 
as to throw an air of ridicule over the reasonable subjects of 
complaint. Sercognani, who took the command of the army such 
as it was, did not display more energy or talent. The two sons 
of Louis Buonaparte—the present Emperor of the French and his 
elder brother—forgetful of the hospitality which the Pope alone 
of continental sovereigns had extended to them, repaired to the 
rebel camp, but were coldly received by the malcontents, who 
feared their presence might give umbrage to the new ruler of 
France, and failed to perceive that nothing could make. Louis 
Philippe more hostile than he was already to the cause of revolution 
in Italy, All was disorder, distrust, and confusion. The native 
republican leaders were loudly accused by their own party of 
venality and corruption. Certain it is that the languor, the im- 
providence, the childish security, with which they conducted their 
operations, could not be exceeded even by the timidity and 
precipitation with which the papal authorities in most instances 
surrendered their trusts. Civil war, so conducted, resembled a 
game of children, Ancona capitulated without a struggle to the 
republican general, On the first summons the principal provincial 
towns hastened to establish a provisional government, and the 
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papal authorities, military and ecclesiastical, were the first to take 
post and bring the news of their disgrace to their employers. 
Un the other hand the Bishop of Rieti, at the head of a few de- 
pendants, triumphantly defended the town and drove back the 
insurgent forces. ‘The capital was harassed with rumours of 
engagements which scarcely amounted to skirmishes, and in one 
instance it was positively asserted the hostile forces had kept up a 
fire at each other from the opposite sides of a valley, without 
once having approached within musket range. Whatever hopes 
the most. sanguine may have derived from the outbreak of the 
revolution must have been dissipated in its progress, and few 
among impartial spectators could have felt anything but relief 
when the bloodless intervention of Austria restored the ancient 
government on the basis of a general amnesty. A few only of 
the ringleaders were punished with exile. Acts of severity it 
was understood would not be agreeable to Austria, who was glad 
to diminish the odium of intervention by taking on herself the 
part of mediator. 

The Pope had applied:to the Austrian Cabinet for assistance, not 
without the privity of the French Government, who were beyond 
measure anxious to trample out the flames of revolutionary war’ 
in Italy. The other great powers of Europe, not less desirous to 
maintain the general peace, and willing toconciliate public opinion, 
proposed a conference on the internal condition of the Roman 


’ States.. Besides France and Austria, Russia, Prussia, and even 


England, sent their representatives. France more especially had a 
debt of justice to discharge towards the malcontents, whom she had 
encouraged ; and England had begun, under the direction of. Lord 
Palmerston, that system of intermeddling which has brought on 
her the accumulated hatred of Europe. The result of the con- 
gress was the famous ‘Memorandum,’ It recommended a reform, 
administrative and judicial, not confined tothe revolted provinces, 
but coextensive with the Roman States—a popular form of mu- 
nicipal government by means of elective councils, and a popular 
administration of finance. 

Louis Philippe was-obliged by his position ‘to make an ostenta- 
tious display of liberality, and Austria sincerely approved, and to 
the end of Gregory’s reign continued to advise, such reforms as 
might pacify the Roman provinces. But it may be doubted whether 
any of the five powers, except England, desired such innovations 
as the *‘ Memorandum,’ in its largest sense, might be construed to 
recommend, In its strictest interpretation it implied far more 
than the Pope intended to grant, even when in his first panic he 
issued his edict to assure his rebellious subjects that his reign 
should be the beginning of a new era. He promised, hesitated, 
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temporised, negotiated ; but in the mean time, no sooner had the 
Austrian troops repassed the frontier than the Legations again 
rose in arms. This time the moderate party made themselves 
masters of the movement. They endeavoured to restrain the 
revolutionists within the bounds of allegiance, and to negotiate 
with the Pope for the execution of the ‘ Memorandum ;’ but in 
vain. The violent party refused even to acknowledge the Pope’s 
authority so far as to allow the national guard to wear his colours. 
The moderate party, always powerless in revolutions, was utterly 
inefficient even for the ordinary purposes of government. Licence 
and anarchy prevailed ; the mediating powers, not sorry to escape 
from a position no longer tenable, sanctioned a second occupation 
of the Legations by Austria. From this course England alone dis- 
sented, on the plea that a full execution of the ‘Memorandum’ 
had not been tried. The Austrians advanced, and the provincials, 
weary of anarchy and willing to show their preference of any 
troops to those of their sovereign, received them with acclama- 
tions. Soon afterwards occurred the strange piratical occupation 
of Ancona by the French. It was executed by surprise, and in 
the name of liberty. The hopes of the republicans were roused 
—the papal government was alarmed and indignant. It seems 
to have been a measure extorted from Louis Philippe by the 
national party in France, who desired to have a counterpoise to 
the increased influence of Austria, and to make a demonstration 
in favour of the republicans, But with whatever intention it was 
forced on the Government, Louis Philippe subsequently turned 
it to his own purposes, and in its results it was favourable to the 
Pope. The French were a check upon the Austrians, and both 
supported the papal. government till both vacated the country 
together in the year 1838, France desired no payment for her aid, 

and Austria could not demand what France declined to receive. 
The Pope enlisted in his service two Swiss regiments, 
amounting to about 5000 men, and henceforth the chief object 
of his policy seems to have been to preserve the existing order 
of things. No reforms could be attempted by a weak govern- 
ment whose whole energies were concentrated in a struggle 
for existence. The smallest change which Gregory could have 
effected would have disgusted his supporters; the largest he 
could offer would not have conciliated his enemies. The Me- 
morandum operated unfortunately. Those who desired only 
the administrative reforms it recommended, were led to seek 
them by allying themselves with the Revolutionists ; those who 
desired revolution were enabled to. mask their designs by 
joining the clamour for administrative reform. Even the im- 
provements of material civilisation adopted by other countries 
became 
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became associated with the ideas of political change, and were 
advocated and opposed by the two parties with reference to that 
ulterior object. ‘Thus by the one gas was identified with intel- 
lectual light, by the other with the torch of the incendiary. 
Railways were desired by the reformers, as if they could be con- 
structed without labour and capital, and as if they were the 
necessary cause of the industry, the wealth, and intelligence of 
which they are rather the expression and the result, while by the 
Roman conservatists they were resisted as the harbingers and 
instruments of anarchy and revolution. 

This uneasy state of things was maintained, though with yearly 
increasing difficulty on the part of the Government, till the close 
of Gregory’s life. We shall not attempt to narrate the senseless 
and abortive insurrections in Romagna and elsewhere, equally 
wearisome in their details, and equally disastrous in their results, 
which alarmed his declining years and preluded the convulsions 
which for a time overset the throne of his successor. 

The first secretary of state appointed by Gregory was Cardinal 
Bernetti, who had already proved himself a man of ability 
when employed in the same capacity by Leo XII, The Cardinal 
Secretary had been wont to fill the place held in the ancient 
French and Spanish courts by the ‘ First Minister, who fre- 
quently under this title became to an indolent prince nothing Jess 
than ‘maire du palais.’ By the advice of the Congress this 
custom was altered, and two secretaries were named, the one for 
foreign, the other for internal affairs. But as no decided superi- 
ority of rank was reserved for the Secretary of Foreign A ffairs, it 
was necessary that he should retain it by dexterous management 
and the judicious choice of a pliant colleague. The first 
person named for the new office was Cardinal Gamberini. 
He had been a lawyer, and comparatively late in life, at the 
restoration of Pius VII., had entered the ecclesiastical career as 
being then the only remaining road to wealth and honours. But 
though in dress a churchman, in his habits and modes of thought 
he was a lawyer still. Astute, unscrupulous, grasping, and 
tenacious, he sought office for its solid advantages, and to retain it 
he was willing to work hard and endure much, As it is not the 
etiquette of the papal court to dismiss a cardinal secretary, the Pope 
is often much perplexed in devising means to get rid of an un- 
acceptable minister. Gregory soon found himself in this posi- 
tion. Cardinal Gamberini became aware that he was distasteful 
to his master, and that his place was desired for a rival who was 
rapidly advancing in His Holiness’s good graces. But he would 
understand no hint—he would perceive no slight, he would resent 
no insult—his patience was evangelical. At the time when the 
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disgrace of the minister was pretty generally foreseen, a prelate 
in his department who had. been subjected to some mortification 
waited on him to acquaint him that he had tendered his resigna- 
tion. The Cardinal heard him with patience and shook his head. 
‘ You have done wrong—you should never resign.’ The prelate 
explained more at length his motives. The cardinal again shook 
his head. He pointed to the crucifix which faced his writing 
table. ‘When I am mortified or. irritated,’ he said, ‘1 fix my 
eyes on that image and derive comfort and support.’ The prelate 
was amazed: he had not suspected that. His Eminence drew 
his consolations from so sacred a source. ‘How do you inter- 
pret,’ continued the minister, ‘those letters over the Saviour’s 
head, 1 N RI? J read them thus, lo Non Rinunzio Impieghi’ (I 
never resign employments)... Strong in. this support, he clung to 
office with a tenacity that baffled his unwilling employer. He 
seemed even to enjoy the embarrassment be occasioned. The 
Pope’s patience at length gave way. One morning, after a long 
conversation with a trusty confidant, he descended with hurried 
steps into the Cardinal’s apartment. In.a quarter. of an hour he 
returned, with a clearer and more cheerful look, but with a 
manner still agitated, and a deeper flush suffusing his ruddy brow. 
The Cardinal was found calm and collected, and with a smile of 
peculiar meaning on his lips he prepared ‘o quit the apartments 
he never entered again. Cardinal Mattei, who was appointed to 
fill the vacant office, was a man of very mean origin, and remark- 
able for little but his pliancy and servility. Lambruschini not 
long after succeeded to Bernetti, and with Mattei for a colleague 
retained his place till the death of his patron. 

Cardinal Lacslnimabines was a native of Genoa: his parentage 
was humble, and it was by no patronage of the great and power- 
ful that he reached his eminent station. An obscure Barnabite 
monk, he was raised to the generalship of his order, and subse- 
quently to a mitre, by his reputation for learning and piety ; and 
he is admitted by his enemies to have possessed every virtue of 
the cloister except humility and meekness. Merits such as his 
were sure to attract the attention of Leo XII., and by him he 
was employed and advanced. He had sound sense, a correct 
judgment, and good intentions; but his monastic education had 
not fitted him to conduct state affairs at'a time of extreme difli- 
culty, and his policy was necessarily limited to the scrupulous 
maintenance of the existing order of things. 

Gregory’s greatest embarrassment was finance. The revolt of 
the Legations occasioned the. most violent panic in the treasury, 
for it necessitated an increased expenditure and cut off the most 
fruitful sources of income. To meet this double difficulty our 
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author tells us, ‘A loan had to be contracted and:an external 
debt created.’ [It was said at the time that the terms on which 
his loan was negotiated were most disadvantageous.| ‘ Public 
property had to be ruinously sold, and profitable sources of 
national income farmed out for a present advantage and eventual 
loss, and much property belonging to ecclesiastical corporations 
was enfranchised and its proceeds converted into government 
funds.’ But notwithstanding that temporary relief was thus ob- 
tained at the expense of future embarrassment, ‘ payments of all 
sorts ran into arrears, whether dividends, salaries, pensions, or 
assignments’ (p. 431-32), to the great distress of all classes of 
public creditors who were not sufficiently formidable to make 
their claims respected, But though the revolution originally 
caused the financial embarrassments which continued to accumu- 
late during Gregory’s reign, it cannot be said to justify them. 
The sums actually seized by the insurgents.in the provincial 
chests were not considerable, and the rebellion did not last long 
enough to interfere materially with the collection of the taxes ; 
other causes must have occasioned the yearly deficit. In their 
normal state the Papal finances are liable to abuses which it 
needs the strong hand of an able administrator to repress. In a 
time of alarm and confusion, in the midst of temporary expe- 
dients and exceptional measures, it is more than probable much 
waste and malversation must have occurred. 

One item that had now for some generations figured.in the Papal 
budget was reprobated by all the most reasonable reformers. as 
immoral, and has been held up to public odium by the Marchese 
Azeglio in his pamphlet on Roman affairs.* The proceeds of 
this tax were supposed to be devoted to charity, and were there- 
fore more immediately under the. control of the Pope, but the 
expenses of collection are said to exceed 60 per cent. of the 
gross amount, and as its moral effects are very injurious, it is but 
fair to suppose the Pope might have been induced to give it up; 
but no reform could have been less palatable to the mass of the 
people—it was the lottery. 

It is not so many years since the walls of London were placarded 
with the advertisements of the state lottery, and the newspapers 
were filled with its ‘ puffs,’ But mischievous as was the English 
lottery, its drawings were comparatively few, and the price of 
even fractional tickets exceeded the means of the labouring 
classes. In Rome the whole scheme is different. Once a fortnight 
at Monte Citorio, in presence of the public, five numbers are drawn 
from a ‘Tombola,’ containing the numerical series from one to a 





* ‘Gli ultimi Casi di Romagna.’ 3 
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hundred. Previously to the drawing, at the various lottery offices 
each gambler inscribes his name for what numbers he pleases, and 
stakes what he chooses on his guess. If two of his numbers are 
drawn, he gains a vast multiple of his original stake—if three, still 
more, though in each case much less than, according to the 
arithmetical odds against him, he ought to receive ; and hence the 
gain of Government. Moreover, as if this was not enough to 
give aliment to the passion for gambling, the State will play with 
him on the result of the provincial and foreign lotteries—‘ Qui 
si giuoca per Bologna,’ ‘ per Firenze,’ &c., is read on the windows 
of the lottery offices. There are many whose whole life is thus 
absorbed in one eternal frenzy of play. They neglect all 
honest industry, they starve themselves and their families, in the 
attempt to become suddenly rich, and in spite of perpetual dis- 
appointment continue to fancy that they are ever about to grasp 
the golden vision which flies before them. Every event is viewed 
only as it suggests numbers. Books are published which establish 
the relation between numbers and natural objects. Thus the 
phantoms of a dream or the accidents of a walk supply the ele- 
ments of a lottery speculation. Public sights of all kinds, more 
especially executions, are frequented by the superstitious for this 
purpose ; the age of the culprit, the number of his crimes, the 
number of words he speaks on the scaffold, or any other incidents 
which strike a heated fancy, are treasured up in the memory to 
be used for the lottery. The almanacks are full of lists of 
numbers asserted to have sympathetic and mysterious affinities 
with each other, The spirit liberated from purgatory by the 
prayers of the faithful is supposed to be particularly anxious to 
reward its benefactor, and, in its upward flight, has no more 
ready method than to suggest to him lucky numbers for the 
next drawing. An English traveller some years ago was sur- 
prised at seeing the number of persons walking up and down 
the cemetery of Santo Spirito with rosaries in their hands recit- 
ing Aves for the benefit of the departed. He was struck 
with admiration of ‘their simple faith’ and ardent affection for 
their friends till he was undeceived by his Italian companion. 
Alas! it was all for the lottery. What dram-drinking is to the 
body this fatal mania is to the mind—it destroys all health, 
vigour, and activity, and paralyses at last by the abuse of un- 
healthy stimulants, But the Italian gambler would be as little 
disposed to acquiesce in the suppression of his lottery, as the 
English drunkard in the introduction of the ‘ law of Mayne.’ 

In the course of his long reign Gregory spent more money in 
public works and in additions to the Papal collections than per- 
haps was warranted by the exhausted state of the exchequer. 

The 
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The excavations in the Forum, and other similar operations, were 
commenced rather for a political than an archeological object. 
They were designed to secure the attachment of the working classes 
of the capital by giving them employment; and in this they re- 
sembled the works many years afterwards directed by the French 
Commission for the ‘ Organisation du Travail,’ a likeness which 
was further carried out by the idle conduct of the workmen, who 
were perfectly aware they incurred no danger of dismissal by mis- 
conduct. In adding largely as he did to the library of the Vatican, 
Gregory may be thought to have gratified his own taste, for he was 
certainly fond of literature ; but in purchasing the many collections 
with which he enriched the museums he must chiefly have been 
influenced by an enlightened sense of the dignity of the fine arts, 
and the almost political importance they claim at Rome, rather 
than by his own love of art. It is said that when Pius VII. pre- 
ferred Zurla, a junior member of the same white order for promo- 
tion, one of his advisers, somewhat scandalized, urged the claims 
of Padre Cappellari. ‘Very well,’ replied the Pope, ‘ we will go 
and see him.’ His Holiness was of course received with due 
honour at S. Gregorio by Cappellari, the superior of the convent. 
He expressed a desire to see the pictures. ‘ What pictures? was 
there any picture in the church his Holiness wished to see? 
‘Oh, no! the two famous frescoes in the chapel of S. Andrew 
in the garden.’ The superior had never seen them and knew 
nothing about them. ‘I told you,’ said Pius, in returning, 
‘the abbot of S. Gregorio was better in his convent.’ Leo, 
however, did not allow even the recent promotion of a cardinal 
of the same order to obstruct Cappellari’s advancement, and 
in defiance of precedent he gave him a hat. Gregory has 
been accused of inordinate vanity in putting up fulsome in- 
scriptions to his own glorification on all the works of his 
pontificate. The desire to commemorate what has been done 
in each reign is inseparable from an elective monarchy. Of the 
utility of such inscriptions we have already expressed our 
opinion, But the custom is liable to abuse. In the reign of 
the late and the present Popes, no ancient monument has been 
defaced, nor a modern one raised to replace it, not a wall has been 
built, not a crack has been filled up, without a pompous inscrip- 
tion in the grandiose style of modern lapidary Latin to record the 
sordid mischief; and though almost as much as was possible of 
the picturesque beauty of the Campagna and the antique 
splendour of the city has disappeared under their auspices, no 
dozen of their predecessors have laid claim to so much gratitude 
for their taste and munificence. ; 
The political disturbances of Gregory’s reiga, and the disorders 
to 
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to which in many ways they gave rise, had the natural effect of 
increasing the numbers and audacity of the brigands, who had 
received a severe check, but had never been extirpated, in the 
pontificate of his predecessor. Cardinal Wiseman labours to 
prove that brigandage is the necessary product of a mountainous 
soil. We do not question the influence of physical causes in 
deciding the occupations and modifying the characters of 
mankind, but happily every man’s experience will tell him that 
brigands are not the necessary results of mountains, nor ribbon- 
men of bogs, though these natural obstacles to the action of 
regular troops are the obvious resource of all who are at war 
with legitimate government. The only two real causes of 
brigandage are a want of moral education in the people, and a 
want of vigour in the government. Brigandage was the scourge 
of medieval Europe. It flourished longest in those countries 
which, being divided into many small states, afforded peculiar 
facilities for escaping from justice. Italy and Germany continued 
to be infested by organized banditti, when England and France 
were only annoyed by highwaymen and footpads; and if in 
Southern Italy the mischief is still rife, the chief cause is that in 
its remote villages too much of medieval barbarism is still 
suffered to linger. From early times the Papal States have 
always been the chosen resort of banditti. Sixtus V., the 
swineherd of Montalto, made war upon them with the ferocity of 
one who had sprung from the class which recruits their ranks, 
and who knew them well. The French proceeded against them 
with more than all the rigour of military law—Consalvi 
endeavoured to dissolve their ‘comitive,’ Leo to exterminate 
them. He was determined to make the roads secure for the 
pilgrims whom he expected to flock to Rome in the holy year, 
though what, in defiance of Horace’s ‘Cantabit vacuus coram 
latrone viator,’ he thought the mendicant peasants whom he called 
to his capital had to fear from the robber, it is hard to say. But 
to effect a radical cure something more than the vigour to punish 
and repress is necessary. In the Papal States many causes co- 
operate to swell the numbers of the banditti. There is a want of 
employment for the population ; the life of the agricultural peasant 
is hard ; and there is no outlet, such as is afforded by the army or 
navy, for the wilder spirits who are enamoured of a life of 
adventure and indisposed to the drudgery of labour. Idleness 
leads to vice, the passions are strong, murder inspires no horror 
and no remorse, the assassin escapes from the weak, perhaps the 
conniving police, and flies to the mountains, and there under some 
experienced capo-brigante graduates in guilt. But the chief 
cause of the evil is the sympathy of the people with crime, and 

for 
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for this: we must in some degree blame the administration of 
criminal justice, which is not such as to enforce respect or 
inspire fear. Criminal processes are tedious, their results un- 
certain and capricious. The execution of capital sentences “is 
often delayed till it appears cruel. The galleys are much the 
same hotbeds of depravity which our own gaols were not very long 
ago. The police are corrupt, and the government is not strong 
enough to be clear-sighted as to the faults of its own agents. 
‘Sbirro’ (police officer) has for ages been associated in the 
Italian mind with all that is infamous. No respectable man 
will undertake the office, or if he does, he soon becomes what 
temptation and public contempt compel bim to be. The regula- 
tions of the police are in some instances opposed to the dictates of 
humanity. When aman is struck by the murderer’s knife, the pre- 
sumption of the law is against those who are found near the body, 
and presumption may lead to a detention of uncertain duration 
in a loathsome gaol. All fly from the wounded man as if he was 
infected with the plague, and he is left to languish without help, 
till the brothers of some confraternity, who alone can approach 
him with safety, are called. The measures of government to 
suppress brigandage were ill chosen for the purpose of raising 
the standard of morality, or enlisting public feeling on the 
side of the law. Consalvi, to disunite the organised bands, set 
a high premium on treachery, and thus the idea of good faith 
and loyalty become associated with perseverance in crime. The 
means adopted by Pius and Leo, for cutting off the supplies 
of the brigands, pressed so hardly on the ignorant and helpless 
population of the district that public sympathy took part with 
the sufferers. Consalvi at one time had given orders for the 
removal of the whole of the population of the town of Sonnino. 
The relations of brigands unconvicted of any crime were im- 
prisoned or exiled ‘to distant provinces. ‘Those who supplied 
them with food were summarily executed by a military com- 
mission without appeal, while perhaps the really guilty, the 
wretch stained with the blood of countless: murders, was enabled 
to bargain with the weak government for impunity. Thus 
justice bore the aspect of persecution, and the simple un- 
tutored peasantry felt that they were punished for the guilt of 
others, or at most for obeying the instincts of humanity and 
natural affection. Above all, the primary education in the 
Roman States is bad, and in the remote villages is none at all, 
Religion has degenerated into formalism. The clergy are few in 
numbers, feeble in influence, and in many cases, it is said, but 
little advanced in the. moral or intellectual scale beyond their 
flocks, whose ill-gotten gains they share as the price of expiatory 
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masses. While such causes continue to give a steady encourage- 
ment to brigandage, the most vigorous administration of justice 
can only check it for a time, and we are not surprised to hear 
that up to the present time it continues to triumph in the Roman 
States.* 

Twice in Gregory’s reign Rome was visited by the cholera. 
We do not wonder that Cardinal Wiseman gives us no details of 
these periods: there was little to dwell on with pleasure, The 
people were affected by the usual delusions and committed the 
usual excesses of panic terror, and their rulers did not set them 
an example of courage or wisdom. In a despotic state the 
sovereign, on great emergencies, is called on to expose his person 
with a hardihood which, in constitutional governments, would be 
felt to be unnecessary and improper. At Vienna the Emperor 
went the round of the cholera hospitals, conversed with the sick, 
and gave courage and confidence by his example. ‘The Pope, 
from whom, as head of the Church, still more might have been 
expected, barricaded himself in his palace, and was believed to 
spend daily a large sum in sanitary fumigations. When the cholera 
was approaching, though yet far distant, the government had made 
a great mistake in the direction it sought to give the public mind. 
To induce caution it had endeavoured to inspire the greatest 
horror of contagion. To remove the predisposing cause of 
illness, fear, and to allay the popular irritation, it encouraged an 
ungrounded confidence. Popular preachers mounted the pulpit 
to prove ‘theologically’ that the cholera could not attack a city 
so specially favoured by the Virgin Mary as Rome: thus, 
when the disease actually approached, the people were led to 
believe themselves the victims of the diabolical malice of man. 
Rumours were circulated of poisoners who went about spreading 
pestilence, and persons whose education should have taught them 
better asserted that the cholera had been sent by the despots 
of Europe to diminish the numerical strength of liberty-loving 
Italy. The prevailing idea of all classes was to seek safety 
by insulation. In the first panic none would attend the sick 
but those few who were prepared to die in the discharge of their 
duty : whole families are said to have perished from sheer neglect. 
In the country villages the dread of contagion was maniacal. 
Volunteer cordons were established, and no violence, no cruelty, 
seemed misplaced, which prevented contact with suspected 
persons, In a frenzy of irrational terror the populace of 
Civita Castellana were preparing to burn the carriage of Count 





* In cases of sudden death, an inquiry, like our coroner’s inquest, presided over 
by some well-paid officer of high rank and character, would be a great addi- 
tional safeguard to public security. , 
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C , whom they believed to be escaping with his family from 
the infected capital, and would have effected their purpose if the 
postilions had not with great gallantry remounted their horses, and 
dashing through the crowd, conveyed the carriage and its occu- 
pants at a gallop out of the town. We must not, however, judge 
the alarm of the Italians by our experience of the pestilence in 
this country. Its ravages in Rome were fearful: the dead cart 
went about at night even among the palaces of the great to remove 
the corpses.of those who had died in the day, and the horrors of 
the medizval plagues were renewed. Whether this visitation 
produced any revival of spiritual religion we cannot venture to say : 
of formalism and superstitious observances there was a visible 
increase. Rows of lights might now be seen before the images 
of dingy Madonnas which never before could boast a single 
taper, and the walls were covered with advertisements of nostrums 
for preventing the cholera, which on examination were found to 
consist of certain combinations of Aves and prayers warranted 
to be of sovereign efficacy. One practical good resulted from 
this scourge: the custom of carrying bodies for interment on 
an open bier was henceforth discontintied, and instead of care- 
lessly and irreverently tumbling them (generally without coffins) 
into an open vault in the parish church, an extra-mural place of 
sepulture was provided at S. Lorenzo fuori le Mura. 

The portion of the Cardinal’s work which contains most of 
interest and information consists of the notices of learned and 
eminent men who have lived in Rome during his time ; but his 
portraits all want individuality, and they are drawn as Queen 
Elizabeth wished to be represented, without shadows. The pro- 
motions of Cardinals Mai and Mezzofanti were highly creditable 
to Gregory’s discernment. The services which the one rendered 
to literature by the discovery and decyphering of palimpsests, and 
the almost miraculous power of acquiring languages possessed by 
the other, can hardly be overpraised by our author’s partiality. But 
our author is the first of Mezzofanti’s eulogists who has ventured to 
assert ‘ that amiable prodigy,’ as he calls him, made an adequate 
use of his acquisitions. It is not indeed to be supposed that he 
never was enabled to turn to profit his power of addressing almost 
all believers in their own tongue, but he never seems even to have 
contemplated any work on the history of languages or grammar, 
such as the wonderful means at his command would have enabled 
him alone to complete. He resembled a man whose life is spent 
in picking locks, but who never finds time to rifle the treasures 
they guard. The Romans, who are among the wittiest and most 
clear-sighted people of Europe, nicknamed him Cardinal Pappa- 
gallo (Parrot). 
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Those amongst us who are old enough to remember a certain 
Baron Géramb, ‘who in the earlier part of the century ‘figured 
in London by his coxcombry:and his oddities, will be amused 
to find him reappearing in the ‘Cardimal’s pages as a monk of 
La Trappe, and residing at the Franciscan convent of Castel Gan- 
dolfo. The Cardinal further tells us, not as a proof that his 
eccentricity had turned to downright insanity,’but apparently with 
approbation, that when he made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, he 
imitated the love of the Magdalen, by anointing the so-called 


tomb of the Saviour with ‘atar-gul, the most precious of per- 
‘fumes.’ But of all the minor events in these reigns, none have a 


greater interest in our author’s eyes than the creations of English 
cardinals. Leo XII. had intended to:give a hat to Monsignor 
Baines, but his design was prevented by death. He had also 
declared in Consistory that he reserved ‘in pectore’ a foreigner of 
great talent and learning, whose works had rendered eminent 
service to religion. This was generally supposed to refer to the 
historian Lingard ; but the Cardinal seems to speak with au- 
thority when he tells us that the Abbé de la Mennais was the 
person designated. Had Leo executed his intention more 
promptly, who shall say whether the Roman purple would have 
retained ‘the eloquent visionary within the pale of orthodoxy, or 
whether the Pope, for the second time* within half a century, 
would have incurred the scandalous necessity of excommuni- 
cating a Prince of the Holy Roman Church? The choice 
made by Pius VIII.:was irreproachable. Mr. Weld, the owner 
of Lulworth Castle, had not been originally intended for the 
priesthood, and had taken orders only on the death of his 
wife; he had always been a zealous Romanist, and had distin- 
guished himself as a benefactor to the Church by his liberality 
to the French emigrant clergy. His wealth enabled him to 
support adequately his new dignity, his charity and generosity 
adorned it. Never perhaps before had so thorough an English 
country gentleman -worn the Cardinal’s red stockings ; and he 
became all the more popular among his countrymen by the stories 
which were in circulation of the difficulty with which he accom- 
modated himself to the rigid etiquettes which segregate a car- 
dinal from the ordinary commerce of mankind. ‘Within the 
walls of Rome a prince of the Church cannot move for even 
the shortest distance on foot; on horséback he is never seen, 
except in the licence and strict incognito of ‘ villeggiatura.’ His 
coach is scarlet and gilt, unless he ‘belongs to an order which 





* The Cardinal de Loménie, Archbishop of Sens, was expelled the ‘Sacred 
College by Braschi for officiating at some of the parodies of religious ceremonies 
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invented during the French revolution. 
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has taken'the vow of poverty, in which case it is brown. No 
ladies, however nearly related, can be seen within his carriage ; 
two clerical attendants occupy its back seat; and three footmen 
in state liveries cling together behind it. When he enters a church 
and says his prayers before an altar, his two black companions 
kneel in a row behind him, and in a more distant row the three 
footmen, representing the tail of a comet, or more accurately the 
pattern of a fan-stick. ‘Cardinal Weld is praised by our author 
for the handsome style in which he lived, and the large parties 
which, chiefly perhaps for the amusement of the ladies of his 
family, he used to collect together at his apartments in the 
Odescalchi Palace. The rules which regulate a cardinal’s social 
habits vary according to his position in the Church. A cardinal 
not in priest’s orders is not bound by restrictions much more 
rigid than those which affect other persons of advanced age and 
inconveniently lofty rank. There is no objection to his attending 
a ball if given by a person of sufficient consequence, but he 
plays a decorous rubber of whist, or a solemn game of chess, 
or holds a little court of his own in one of the ante-rooms. It is 
understood to be by mere accident if he is occasionally carried 
by the pressure of the crowd within the door of the ball-room. 
Thus at the time our author writes, Cardinal Cacciapiatti (not in 
holy orders) might be seen now and then standing on tiptoe within 
the profane limits to witness the amusement he had renounced 
when he first assumed the tonsure. Cardinals are more rarely 
seen in society according to the gravity of the character they 
wish to maintain, and the dignity of the spiritual rank they 
hold in the Church. Those who belong to the regular clergy 
retain the distinctive dress of their respective orders, and seldom 
appear in public except on great occasions, or at the house of an 
ambassador, where their presence passes for a political homage 
to the sovereign he represents. But the most stately and 
reserved of these cardinals would not admit, nay, he would 
rather suspect himself the object of an unseemly practical joke 
if he were offered in society those demonstrations of respect 
which recent converts to Romanism in this country ostentatiously 
pay to the hierarchy of their new faith. 

The state of the papacy, like that of Europe generally, was 
one of constant anxiety during Gregory’s reign; yet few events 
occurred that particularly claim notice from his biographer. On 
occasion of the visit of the Emperor Nicholas the Pope is sup- 
posed to have remonstrated with him very freely on his treat- 
ment of the Roman Catholic Church in Poland. The late 
Cardinal Acton was the sole witness of the conference, and he 
never divulged its purport. Our author founds his conjectural 
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account of it on the report which was given by an English gen- 
tleman, who happened to be somewhere in the palace, of the 
discomposure of the Emperor when he retired, or as he says 
‘ fled,’ to his carriage (p. 510). As this is evidently a favourite 
passage with our author, we insert it as a specimen of his peculiar 
style. 


‘ He had entered with his usual firm and royal aspect, grand as it 
was from statue-like features, stately frame, and martial bearing ; free 
and at his ease, with gracious looks and condescending gestures of salu- 
tation. So he passed through the long suite of ante-rooms, the Imperial 
eagle, glossy, fiery, “ with plumes unruffled, and with eye unquenched,” 
in all the glory of pinions which no flight had ever wearied, of beak 
and talon which no prey had yet resisted. He came forth again, with 
head uncovered, and hair, if it can be said of man, dishevelled ; haggard 
and pale, Jooking as though in an hour he had passed through the con- 
densation of a protracted fever; taking long strides, with stooping 
shoulders, unobservant, unsaluting: he waited not for his carriage to 
come to the foot of the stairs, but rushed out into the outer court, and 
hurried away from apparently the scene of a discomfiture. It was the 
eagle dragged from his eyrie among the clefts of the rocks, “‘ from his 
nest among the stars,” his feathers crumpled and his eye quelled by a 
power till then despised.’ 


We are very willing to believe that the Pope expressed him- 
self with feeling and with warmth, but our author forgets that 
the account which he gives of the matter is founded only on his 
own inflated metaphors. It is to the credit of his philanthropy 
that Gregory published a bull against the slave-trade. Cardinal 
Wiseman says, ‘This splendid decree has done more to put 
down the trade than negotiations or corvettes’ (p. 460). It is 
too true that negotiations and corvettes have in many cases sig- 
nally failed—we shall be glad if the Cardinal can prove spiritual 
weapons have been more successful. But whatever may have 
been the result, at least the Pope did all he could. He was a 
sounder theologian than his successor. He resisted all attempts 
to induce him to define dogmatically the immaculate conception 
of the Virgin Mary. He knew that the doctrine was incontest- 
ably unknown to the early Church, and he hesitated to commit 
the seat of infallibility to the theory of development. But in no 
other particular does he seem to have opposed the views of the 
extreme Church party. In his encyclical letters he thundered 
against the circulation of the Scriptures; and he denounced the 
folly, the ‘deliramentum,’ of toleration with unflinching logic. 
Together with four other saints he canonized Alphonso Liguori, 
who had already been beatified by his predecessors, and thus set 
the seal of the Church to the most extravagant legend that has 
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as yet been put forth in her name—a legend which corffirms by 
the most wonderful of -miracles the holiness of the Order of 
Jesus and the guilt of Ganganelli in dissolving it. The act of 
beatification bears that 'S. Alfonso remained at one time of his 
life in a trance in his room for two days, and that on his recovery 
he announced that he had been officiating at the death-bed of 
Clement XIV., who was now absolved from the mortal sin he 
had committed, and was gone to Paradise. This ‘ dilocation,’ * 
as it is called, thus saves the honour of both parties, the Pope 
and the order of St. Ignatius, whom hitherto it had been impos- 
sible to defend but at the expense of each other. But probably 
Gregory could hardly decline to complete the work of his prede- 
cessors ; and further it is remarkable, as an indication of his real 
sentiments or of his prudence, that in the ‘ Historico-Ecclesias- 
tical Dictionary,’ which undoubtedly was planned and super- 
intended by him, and the first volume of which probably had 
an unusual share of his attention, under the article Alfonso, no 
allusion is made to the miracle. A matter-of-fact list of the 
theological works of the saint and the dates of his celestial 
promotions are given, with the methodical brevity of the Army 
List; but care is taken not to lower the character of the work or 
provoke the ridicule of Protestants by the insertion of such 
absurdities. 

Gregory was not perhaps of an elevated character ; but in less 
troubled times his good intentions and benevolence would have 
made him a popular ruler. In all his difficulties he showed 
constancy and moral courage. His love of justice was strong. 
He was as little inclined to make the innocent suffer, as to let 
the guilty escape. In his eyes, to conspire against his govern- 
ment was a crime, which it was his duty to punish. By many 
it was reputed a merit, and in their judgment of course the 
prisons were full of ‘innocent victims.’ Though his habits were 
regular and industrious, he is said to have been indolent in busi- 
ness, to which he was not accustomed. He seems, from an 
early period of his reign, to have withdrawn himself from the 
secular administration and contented himself with the direc- 





* This power of being in two places seems to have been exerted by this saint 
on the most ordinary occasions, He would hear confessions in his study while 
he was preaching in the cathedral. One of his flock called on him at sermon- 
time, and, to his surprise, found him at home. He confessed to him, and on 
leaving the confessional, which was immediately occupied by another penitent, he 
went straight to the cathedral, where he found the confessor far advanced in his 
sermon. oreover, this power has been exercised by S. Francis di Girolamo, and 
by many other saints, p. 103 (‘ Lives of Five Saints’), It is quite a common 
thing. And this is gravely told us by Cardinal Wiseman in the book just quoted, 
which was printed in the year 1846. Can the Irish Hagivlogy of the dark ages 
produce anything so extravagant ? i 
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tion of etclesiastical affairs. He even declined granting au« 
diences, except on condition that no question of business should 
be introduced. He was self-indulgent in trifles. He loved good 
cheer ; the state of his health probably made the fasts of the 
Church extremely painful to him; and the resource of the seru~ 
pulous Catholic in such cases is wine. The stories of his’ in- 
temperance we believe to be utterly unfounded ; they were in- 
vented by malice, and they gained strength from an affection of 
the nature of a polypus (subsequently cured) which disfigured 
his nose. He was charged with the claustral love of hoarding’; 
but it is a matter of praise that in his own personal expenses he 
was parsimonious, and in the calamities which, beyond the 
usual average, afflicted the Roman States during his pontificate, 
the earthquakes, the floods, and the pestilences, he proved himself 
active, benevolent, and charitable, His views on this subject were 
more practical and statesmanlike than those of Leo. The latter, 
in imitation of his‘great patron Leo L., used to feed twelve paupers 
daily at the Vatican, If this was meant as a symbolical lesson on 
the duties of charity, it was too cumbrous an expedient for such 
a purpose ; if it was intended really to diminish the pauperism of 
Rome, nothing could be more injudicious. No such superstitious 
observances are charged against Gregory. The matter of accu- 
sation most vehemently urged during his life was the ascend- 
ency which it was believed his valet-de-chambre possessed over 
him, and abused for his own corrupt purposes, The origin of that 
influence dated far back. It is said that when Padre Cappellari 
was about to be raised to the purple, he saw with affright the 
necessity of forming an establishment, and of getting together 
horses, carriages, footmen, and all the paraphernalia of pomp, 
which he knew not where to procure, or how to maintain. He 
bemoaned his fate to the barber’s boy who was’ in the habit of 
coming to shave him, but he, a quick intelligent youth, of superior 
education, felt none of the helplessness of the cardinal elect, and 
offered to take’the whole burden on himself, if he were duly com- 
missioned. From this time forth he became the most influential 
member of the Cardinal’s establishment. When Gregory was 
raised to the throne the Sior Gaetanino, now become the Cavalier 
Moroni, enjoyed not less of his patron’s favour. But the extent of 
his influence must have been much exaggerated, or the use he made 
of it was misrepresented, for, on the death of his patron, he retired 
into the strictest privacy, and the modesty of his style of living, 
and the smallness of his fortune, effectually refuted the slander 
of common report. He was the nominal author, or rather editor, 
of the ‘ Dictionary’ to which we have before referred as having 
unquestionably been planned and set on: foot by Gregory him- 
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self; but it is perhaps a proof of the Pope’s wish not to connect 
himself directly with the publication, that the title-page bears 
the date of Venice. The papal patronage made it necessary for 
public bodies, and all aspirants to favour, to become subscribers. 
But this can hardly be counted a grievance. The work appears to 
be ably executed, and contains a great deal of information which 
it would. cost. not a little trouble to find elsewhere; but it has 
the fault of diffuseness and prolixity; it has already exceeded 
the 80th volume, and is not yet brought to a close. 

Gregory’s reign was. protracted for fifteen years.without any 
change of system on the’ part of the Government, and with an 
accumulating, mass of discontent on the part of the people. The 
barrier. which he toiled to maintain might keep the waters of 
bitterness. within: limits for a space, perhaps for his lifetime, but 
the outbreak. was. inevitable: if the barrier was. weakened by con- 
cessions, the crisis'would be precipitated ; if it were strengthened 
for further resistance, the overflow was not less certain, and might 
be more destructive. When Gregory, after a short illness, 
breathed his last, on the 1st of June, 1846, it required no great 
political wisdom to see that little was léft for his successor but a 
choice of faults. Whether it might have been possible to steer 
so dexterously a middle course as to grant administrative reform 
without risking organic change, must remain a matter of specula- 
tion. If such a via media existed, the unhappy Pius LX. failed to 
find it. 

It cannot be denied that the ‘last four Popes,’ who have filled 
with their reigns nearly the first half of this century, are men 
who had the great merit of acting up to their principles. They 
have succeeded in extending the authority of the Roman see, in 
diffusing ultra-montane opinions, and in fostering a spirit of super- 
stition which had been banished from the educated classes of 
Europe. That all this is unfavourable to the progress of Chris- 
tianity we do not doubt: how soon in the inevitable reaction it 
will be prejudicial to Rome herself, we do not venture to predict. 
It is not our fault that in putting together these biographical 
sketches we have been unable to make more use of the Cardinal’s 
materials, His volume is more deficient in facts and in details, 
more utterly meagre and barren, than could have been. supposed 
possible, when it is. remembered that the author was actually 
resident on. the spot during the greater part of the reigns he 
celebrates. It may be that he writes without the aid of con- 
temporary notes. It may be that the times were so critical for 
the papacy, and the subjects to be handled are so dangerous, that 
a man. of the Cardinal’s rank in. the Church can scarcely treat 
them at all, except in the most general: manner; or it may be 
that 
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that he knows only just enough of the feelings of the Protestant 
public to see danger and controversy in all he can say. Had he 
fearlessly and fully given utterance to his own impressions ; had 
he told us the events of the day and the fears and the hopes they 
excited in the Collegio Inglese, his book would not have been 
without value and interest. And had he spoken of his Protestant 
country with less bitterness, he would have disarmed the hostile 
criticism he appears to dread. When we consider the aggres- 
sive position which the Cardinal assumed in this country some 
years ago, and which he still thinks proper to maintain by every 
means in his power, it is idle to appeal to his charity or love of 
peace. Peace, he makes us feel, is not to be purchased by fresh 
concessions, or by the toleration of further encroachments. 
Peace may be hoped for when the Roman Catholic priesthood 
have learned that nothing is to be got by further agitation, that 
toleration must be reciprocal, and that they have reached the 
utmost limit which in justice the English law can allow, or a 
Protestant people endure. 








Art. V.— PUBLICATIONS OF THE HONOURABLE THE COMMIS- 
SIONERS OF PATENTS, published at the Great Seal Patent 
Office, 1852, 1853, 1854, 1855, 1856, 1857, 1858 :— 


a. Specifications describing the Inventions for which Letters Patent 
have been granted from the reign of James I. down to that of 
Her Majesty Queen Victoria. 

b. Chronological, Alphabetical, Subject Matter,and Reference Indices 
to Letters Patent and Specifications. 

c. Abridgments of Specifications, arranged Chronologically according 
to the subject matter of the Inventions, with separate Indices. © 

d. The Commissioners of Patents’ Journal, published twice a week. 

e. Annual Reports of the Commissioners of Patents. 


7 is interested in the improvements affecting 
the industrial products of the country. It is therefore im- 
possible lightly to regard the remarkable series of works of 
which the titles stand at the head of this article. They have 
issued from the Great Seal during the last six years, in a copious 
stream, which, under the direction of the Commissioners of 
Patents, has been drawn off in a multitude of channels, pene- 
trating the country in all directions, and irrigating it with fer- 
tilizing information, These Commissioners were appointed under 
the Patent Law Amendment Act of 1852, to organise the new 
plan then introduced. The Lord Chancellor, the Master of the 
Rolls, 
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Rolls, the Attorney-General, and the Solicitor-General, are ex- 
officio members, and it so happens that the persons who at 
the present moment fill the first three of these posts— Lord 
Chelmsford, Sir John Romilly, and Sir Fitzroy Kelly—are the 
very men who are entitled to the merit of having inaugurated 
the amended system. ; 

The propriety of granting patents, if questioned at all, must 
be questioned on the ground of expediency, not of justice. No 
one can deny that the man who produces anything is entitled to 
a property of some kind in the product. If the crude material 
be abstracted from what may be considered the common posses- 
sion of mankind, as a pebble from the sea-shore, the labour of 
the lapidary gives him a special title to the polished article. It 
is therefore impossible to contend that when a man, by the mere 
exercise of his intellect, taking nothing from, but on the contrary 
adding to, the common stock, compiles a book or contrives an 
invention, he is to have-no property in what is just as much 
a product of his brains, as the polished pebble is of the lapidary’s 
hands. Common honesty demands that he should be allowed 
to derive some benefit from his own work, and the extent of his 
interest is determined in this country by our system of copy and 
patent right. 

But while the justice and expediency of a copyright in lite- 
rature are recognised, prejudices still exist against patents, as if 
they were a remnant of the old abuse of monopolies by which 
an individual obtained from the crown the right to the exclusive 
exercise of some particular trade. Elizabeth, ‘moved thereunto 
by divers good considerations,’ did not hesitate to grant to Bryan 
Amersley the sole right to buy and provide steel within her 
realm; to John Spilman the power of buying linen rags and 
making paper ; to Schets and his assignees the privilege of buying 
and transporting ashes and old shoes, to the manifest hurt and 
detriment of all other dustmen and old clothes collectors. In 
fact the list of commodities for which exclusive monopolies were 
granted by the ‘ iron-willed virgin Queen’ is almost inter- 
minable. The sale of salt, currants, starch, leather, paper, tin, 
lead, iron, steel, sulphur, oils, bones, powder, and of a hundred 
other things, was restricted to favoured persons, who were so 
rapacious as to feel no scruple in raising the price of their articles 
1000 per cent. and upwards. The price of salt, for instance, 
was raised from 16d. per bushel to 14s. or 15s. The monopolists 
were armed by royal authority with arbitrary power to oppress 
the people at their pleasure, to enter houses and search them, 
and to exact heavy penalties from all who interfered with their 
prerogative. Monopolies were in truth an excise not — by 
aw, 
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law, but regulated by the will of a greedy. tradesman, who, 
having bought his right to be extortionate, was in. haste to repay 
himself, and to get rich into the bargain. 

lt would be needless to dwell on the injustice and impolicy 
of such a mode of taxation; it is sufficient to say that this in- 
tolerable evil was at length remedied in the reign. of James I., 
by the celebrated statute abolishing the system. But even at 
that period, when men’s. minds were exasperated by their recent 
grievances, the prudence, the necessity of granting exclusive 
patents for inventions was never denied. It was conceded that, 
if a man devised any new manufacture, it would be taking 
nothing from the public if they were prohibited for fourteen years 
from appropriating the discovery. Accordingly by the statute 
of. the 21st of James, power was. reserved to. the Sovereign to 
grant royal letters. patent, assuring to the inventor the exclusive 
right over his invention. for that limited period, at the expiration 
of which it became common property. Yet so jealously were 
all. existing rights guarded, that a proviso. has’ always been 
inserted, making the grant altogether void if it should be 
proved that any one had publicly used or described the inven- 
tion before. Even, therefore, after a man had.expended his time, 
his energies, and his substance in perfecting his contrivance, 
and had obtained a patent to protect it, his possession was 
not secure. Popular fame has assigned to Richard Arkwright 
the merit of inventing his celebrated machinery for prepar- 
ing cotton for spinning, It is. not generally known. that his 
patent was. set aside because it was proved that the device was 
not new—and among the reasons. which: were heldi to. render his 
claim void, one was that a description of the jenny was contained 
in a work of Emerson before the date of the grant.* Such is the 
law, and such it has. been since the days of King James.;. and it 
is therefore impossible to contend that. patents encroach on. exist- 
ing rights, when the moment this. is demonstrated they die a 
natural death. 

So far are. patents. from having a restrictive effect, that they 
either furnish the world with a new agency, or afford it the means 
of using an old one more economically, Asithe invention must 
be useful, or a valid patent cannot be granted, and as it must be 
something of which the public are ignorant, it follows that a 
novel and valuable addition has been. made to the existing stock. 
Meanwhile every one is free to choose: between the old method 
and. the new; and assuredly, if the latter is: not. offered. on such 
terms as make it worth while to adopt. it,, there will. be no 





* See the summing up of Mr, Justice Buller—Davis's Patent Cases, p. 129. 
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purchasers, when the evil immediately works its-owncure. The 
interests of the patentee will compel him to adapt his price 
to his market. Checked by the competition.of the former system, 
which up to his time served the purpose of the consumer, he 
must either offer a cheaper article, or, what is the same im 
effect, an article so superior that it can be more economically 
employed. If, however, he should be blind to his own inte- 
rests, the public may perhaps suffer to a certain extent; but 
they are only kept out of what they never enjoyed, and the 
inventor after all cannot play the dog in the manger for a longer 
period than his fourteen years. Meanwhile, rivals would be 
stimulated to exertion in the direction: pointed out by his con- 
trivance, and would perhaps eclipse it. The persons interested in 
the subject have at least gota hint where before'they had nothing. 

Having examined. the objections made against patents on the 
ground of the obstructive character that may be imputed. to them, 
we proceed. to describe the mode in which these grants’ work, 
and the relative effects produced by them on the patentee and the 
public. No better illustration could perhaps be chosen than the 
most famous of all patents, that of James Watt for ‘a new 
method of lessening the consumption of steam and fuel in fire- 
engines,’ ‘I'his title distinctly states the object. of Watt’s in- 
vention, and points at its real merit, about which great mis- 
apprehension exists, for Watt is often called the inventor of the 
steam-engine, though steam-engines were used long before his 
time. When his contrivance was completed, ‘ being perfectly 
satisfied in his own mind of its value, he went to London in 
August, 1768, to makearrangements for taking out a patent for it.’ 
He may be suppesed to have begun by making inquiries about 
the prior patents which had been granted. to other improvers of 
fire-engines, He doubtless knew well all that Savery and New- 
comen had done; but he might'think it necessary to ascertain if 
Denis: Papin had gone further than people usually thought. He 
might feel desirous of looking at the specifications deseribing the 
fire-engines, patented by James Brindley in 1758, by Henry 
Woodin in 1759, and the fire-engine and boiler patented by 
Joseph Hately on March 8, 1768—the specification of which 
was probably enrolled only a few days before Watt’s arrival in 
London. Patents are granted on condition that the patentee shall, 
within six months of the date of the grant, file a specification 
which exactly describes his invention. These specifications are 
written on skins of parchment, stitched together so as to form a 
long scroll, which is kept rolled up. Many specifications may be 
contained in the same roll, and it was a. matter sometimes of great 
difficulty to. consult them, as a given specification might be at 
the 
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the beginning, or in the middle, or at the end of the roll. Watt 
would have found that the specifications of patents were kept in 
three different offices: 1. The Rolls Chapel; 2. The Petty 
Bag; 3. The Enrolment Office. He must have searched all 
three to be sure that he overlooked nothing of importance. To 
each office he probably repaired in turn; and day after day (for 
searches at that time were long affairs, and there were no indexes 
to assist them) he would first pay his fee and then patiently wait 
while the clerk handed him down one by one the big rolls from 
the dusty shelves. Perhaps after unrolling their long columns of 
quaint characters he found nothing, because there was nothing 
to find, and he must have wondered that none of the well-paid 
officials were employed to make catalogues to save the waste of 
precious time. Money had equally to be squandered in the in- 
vestigation. Copies and even notes were forbidden to be taken 
without an extra payment, and the evidence given before the 
Select Committee of the House of Lords in 1851 showed that a 
search sometimes required the services of several persons for 
weeks, at a cost of hundreds of pounds. 

The next step was to make application for a patent. This 
was a process which passed through no less than nine stages and 
seven distinct offices, situated in different places. Indeed, the 
object of sending the application through one of these offices 
was openly stated, in the statute of 27 Hen. VIII. c. 11, to 
be that the clerks ‘should not by any manner of means be 
defeated of any part or portion of their fees.’ If the letters 
patent were required to extend to Scotland and Ireland, as well 
as to England, all the proceedings had to be gone through sepa- 
rately in each of the three cases, Thus the same patent may be 
said to have run the gauntlet of twenty-one offices. So heavy 
were the fees, that the cost of a patent for the United Kingdom 
could not be estimated at less than 3501. while the attendant 
expenses of preparing the specification, &c., often doubled the 
amount. Under the new arrangements a patent may be obtained 
by application at a single office, and the fees amount only to 25/. 

The patent obtained, we have now to follow it into the 
world. Watt invented his engine with the object of effect- 
ing a great saving in the employment of steam-power. And 
what were the terms he offered to the users of his inventions? 
A guarantee that the cost of the engine should not be greater 
than the old one, and that the users should save, at least, half 
the expenditure of fuel which was before required to do the 
same work. This was coupled with a proposal, that, if more 
than half the fuel should be saved, a sum should be paid propor- 
tional to the gain. Could any stretch of imagination call a right 
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like this a tax on the public, when the inventor said, ‘I save you 
half your expenses free of charge; if I save you more, let me share 
in that surplus benefit’? But though Watt and his partner offered 
these generous terms, it was long before they could tempt the 
public to accept the boon, and it was only by means of their con- 
stant aid that those who employed their engines struggled through 
the difficulties which ever attend the introduction of a new inven- 
tion. When these.were at length overcome, and the results 
surpassed all expectation, the troubles of the patentees were far 
from ended. Their energies and purses were taxed to defeat 
attempts made to cheat them of their share of the savings 
effected. The invention was pirated, and the bill of costs incurred 
in the short space of four years amounted to between five and 
six thousand pounds! 

The more recent patent of the late Mr. Muntz for his yellow 
metal sheathing for ships is another case in point. It was found 
by Sir H. Davy that the oxidation and wear of copper sheathing 
might be stopped by establishing an electric action between 
certain metals. This was one of those splendid inventions which 
fail unexpectedly in practice. It was found that when the corro- 
sion of the metal was prevented, the accumulation of seaweed and 
barnacles increased to such a degree that it more than neutralised 
the benefit of Davy’s discovery. Mr. Muntz tured his attention 
to the subject, and alloyed copper and zinc, with a slightly larger 
proportion of the latter than when they are combined for making 
common brass. This compound was found to oxidise sufficiently 
to keep off incrustations from the ship’s bottom, without under- 
going needless waste like copper. It was also much cheaper. 
In sheathing a ship which required about 84 cwt. of metal, the 
saving in price was very great, while the durability was 
increased about 20 per cent. ‘This would seem to have been a 
captivating invention, and yet it was proved, in a trial where the 
patent was in litigation, ‘that merchants and shipowners were 
prejudiced against it as an absurd novelty.’* Mr. Muntz was 
obliged to force his process on shipowners, first by soliciting per- 
mission to sheathe their ships for nothing, then by sheathing them 
below cost price, and guaranteeing them for three Indian voyages, 
while copper-sheathed ships could only be guaranteed for two. 
When at length the patentee began to find users for his invention, 
he found like Watt infringers as well ; suits in Chancery and trials 
at law followed fast and furious. The Law Reports show that seven 
bills were filed in Chancery, six actions were brought at common 
law, and, to crown all, proceedings by scire facias were taken to 





* Webster’s Patent Cases, vol. ii. Muntz’s Case. 
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annul the patent. Mr. Muntz eventually succeeded in main- 
taining his rights, but his law costs amounted to 8400/.* 

The.cases of Watt and Muntz are fair illustrations of the ordi- 
Mary course which an invention takes after it is introduced to the 
public, and there are two evident deductions to be drawn from 
them. The first is, that invalid patents are so far from being 
allowed to subsist:to the detriment of the community, that the evil 
is the other way. There are persons found to dispute discoveries 
to which the claim is unexceptionable, and who dishonestly 
endeavour to cheat the inventor of his hard-earned reward. 
Sometimes the infringers are so numerous and inaccessible, that 
they are able to defy him, and the patentee, unable to stem 
the torrent, surrenders his right without a struggle. This was 
the case with Sir David Brewster’s invention of the kaleidoscope, 
which he stated was pirated by ‘ cartloads.’ ‘Millions,’ he says, 
‘were sold in London, The men who infringed the patent were 
Jews generally. It would have been in vain to have gone into a 
court of law.’ Inventions which require no capital to execute 
are chiefly liable to be thus taken by storm. 

The second point, which is shown both in the instance of the 
steam-engine and the metal for sheathing ships, is that, however 
great may be the benefit, the public will frequently pay no atten- 
tion to inventions until they are forced upon them. Watt and 
Boulton could with difficulty get.a trial for ;their engines, and if 
the ship-owners had been left to look after theirown interests, they 
would have had nothing to say to Mr. Muntz’s metal. The evidence 
of the experienced witnesses examined before the Committee 
on Patents in 1857 showed that as a general rule ‘the community 
must be benefited by compulsion, and how is this to be done 
unless the inventor is allowed to have such an interest in his 
invention as will make it worth his while to push it? How other- 
wise is he to be recompensed for the troublesome task of teaching 
people to change their system and improve their art or manv- 
facture? It seldom happens that a discovery is perfect at first ; it 
must be adapted to particular circumstances, workmen must be 
taught how to use it, prejudices must be conciliated ; and if the pa- 
tentee did not do this, the discovery, though valuable in itself, would 
generally be neglected for a long time or altogether lost. Nay, if 
the inventor volunteers to be himself the instructor, he will 
commonly find no one to receive his lessons if he waits for the 
pupils to come to.him instead of going and forcing his contrivance 
upon them. M. Arago mentions that M. Poncelet, an oracle in 
Mechanics, devised a. new hydraulic machine. He did not,take 





* Webster’s Patent Cases, vol. ii. p. 115. 
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out a patent, but offered the machine to all who liked to make 
use of it, and begged that he might be consulted in the execution, 
lest any mistake should be committed. At the end of two years 
not a single person had availed himself of the offer. If this 
occurs when the inventor is one of the most eminent men in his 
department in Europe, what is likely to be the result when the 
propounder of anovelty is, as usually happens, unknown? Apart, 
therefore, from the manifest justice of allowing aman to have.a 
property in what he himself produces, it is expedient, for the 
sake of the public, that in the first instance an invention should 
be under charge of some one who is interested in preventing ‘it 
from being smothered at its birth. ‘The protection which ‘is 
conferred by the patent is not only the cause, in the majority of 
instances, of an invention being made, but it is positively the 
cause why the invention is received. Thus largely is the public 
benefited by a. system which on a superficial glance is erroneously 
supposed to be for the exclusive advantage of the inventor, at the 
expense of the rest of the world. 

One of the most celebrated of the reported cases, that of Josiah 
Heath, is another striking instance of the effect of patents in pro- 
mulgating discoveries which would otherwise remain hidden in 
corners. Heath took outa patent in 1839 for improving the manu- 
facture of cast-steel, by using the so called carburet of manganese 
and carbon in proper proportions. It appears from the evidence 
given before the Privy Council by an eminent Sheffield steel-manu- 
facturer, that in 1839 shear-steel was sold at from 50/. to 70/. per 
ton, and could only be made from high-priced Russian or Swedish 
iron, costing from 20/. to 30. per ton. Welding cast-steel, a still 
dearer product, was sold at from 70/. to 80/. per ton, and was 
too expensive to be employed in the Sheffield trade. When Mr. 
Heath had taught the makers of steel how to use his process, 
the same kind of steel was made from English iron worth about 
10/. perton, and could be had for from 20/. to 30/. per ton. The 
result was a saving of 40 to 50 per cent. in the manufacture, and 
English iron was rendered available, where before iron imported 
from abroad could alone be used. There was, therefore, a two- 
fold national advantage—an economy was effected in English 
manufactures, and an English mineral product was employed in 
the place of foreign ore.* To quote the words of the learned 
gentleman ¢ who reported the case :— ; 

‘Mr. Heath was the author of an invention conferring commercial 





* See Webster's Reports on Patent Cases, vol. ii, Heath v. Unwin; Heath », 
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profits to be reckoned by millions ; he described [in his specification ] the 
invention in one set of terms according to the best of his knowledge at 
the time. The manufacturers adopted a process chemically equivalent, 
the same in effect and result, but admitting of being described in some- 
what different terms, inasmuch as it consisted in the use of the known 
chemical elements of the substance, instead of the substance itself. The 
knowledge of the use of these elements, instead of the substance, was 
communicated by Mr. Heath to the manufacturers within a few months 
after the date of his patent, and while the invention, so to speak, was 
on its trial for adoption by the manufacturers. Its immediate adoption, 
under the advice and direction of Mr. Heath and his agent, followed on 
the first experiments, and showed a saving of from forty to fifty per 
cent, on the cost of the steel. The royalty demanded by Mr. Heath 
was about one-fiftieth or two per cent. on such saving. The payment of 
this or of any sum to Mr. Heath was refused by a section of the steel- 
manufacturers, who, relying on the refined distinction just adverted to, 
created out of their savings a common fund wherewith to contest his 
rights—the expense of the fifteen years’ litigation falling wholly upon 
himself, fighting single-handed against a common purse, the accumula- 
tion of the wealth which he had created,’ 


In the course of these long legal contests a verdict given in 
Mr. Heath’s favour was set aside by the Court of Exchequer, 
whose decision was overruled by a still higher Court, the Court 
of Error, whose judgment was in turn reversed by the highest 
Court of the land, the House of Lords. This final decision was 
adverse to the opinions of the majority of the twelve Judges 
who were called in to assist in hearing the appeal. The fact 
that Mr, Heath died before the litigation had ended will perhaps 
create no surprise. His widow was heard by petition before 
the Privy Council Feb. 1, 1853; and though the old oppo- 
nents tried again to impeach the validity of the patent for want 
of novelty, an extension of the patent for seven years was ob- 
tained. The petition of the widow stated that the legal proceed- 
ings had subjected her husband to great expense with barely any 
return, and to an anxiety which had shortened his life. He had 
only received 1002. or 200/. for the use of an invention by which 
Sheffield alone had realised millions. 

The most extraordinary part of the statement has yet to be 
made. In August, 1853, Mrs, Heath brought an action against 
an infringer. It was tried before Mr. Justice Erle, and then, for 
the first time, credible evidence was given that the invention was 
not new at the date of the patent in 1839. Several steel-manu- 
facturers were called as witnesses, two of whom, father and son, 
stated that they had employed the process in their extensive business 
in Derbyshire as early as 1824; the son.averred that it was a 
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secret every one knew.* Yet, this most profitable discovery, 
used commonly in the Derbyshire steel-works—a secret every 
one there knew—remained unpropagated, and did not cross the 
neighbouring borders of Yorkshire until 1839. Then, it was 
made known by Mr. Heath, because, having taken out a patent 
for what he no doubt independently discovered, it became his 
interest to take great trouble in teaching the men of Sheffield 
how to apply it, and to overcome the inevitable opposition of 
prejudice. If Mr. Heath had not patented his discovery, it 
seems clear that Sheffield would never have heard of the good 
things that had for years and years been done in Derbyshire. 
It must be confessed that the witness who swore that he had 
made steel by Heath’s process since 1824, also swore that he 
had never heard of Heath’s patent until 1850! and yet the hot 
contest that had been going on between all Sheffield and the 
poor patentee for ten years ought to have made some noise in 
the steel world. In the circumstance of litigation this case is no 
exceptional example of the hardships which are undergone by 
patentees, though some are fortunate enough to be successful 
in the end. It is never, however, at the expense of the public. 
The position of patentees, with regard to the means of protect- ° 
ing their rights, unfortunately still remains as it was under the old 
law, and it would be well for them if improvements could be intro- 
duced into that branch of the system as beneficial as those which 
have been effected in the method of obtaining the grant itself. 
Under the old law, as. we have seen, the applicant for letters 
patent was compelled to pay black mail in numerous distinct 
offices, at a cost of between 300/. and 4007. in fees, and often as 
much more in incidental expenses. Under the new law he has 
merely to deposit his application in the Great Seal Office in 
Chancery-Lane, and for the payment of 5/. he obtains, if his papers 
are drawn up with clearness, a provisional protection of his project 
for six months. This is a great boon to the poor inventor, who, 
by scraping together a hundred shillings, is able to acquire a 
property in his invention for at least half a year, which gives him 
time to test and complete his work, without fear of its being 
filched from him. He need no longer place himself at the mercy 
of the first rich patron to whom he may be forced to apply. He 
possesses a recognized property, and can treat on fairer terms with 
the capitalist who may be willing to advance him funds. 
Provided the scheme steers clear of the claims of prior 
patentees who might otherwise oppose the demand, letters patent 
are granted any time during the term of the provisional protec- 





* Heath v. Smith, Webster's Patent Cases, vol. ii., p. 264. ; 
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tion, on payment of 201. They confer the usual rights for fourteen 
years, except that the patent will become void at the end of three 
years, unless a 50/. fee be paid; and again at the end of seven 
years, unless a further fee of 1001. be paid. These periodical 
disbursements need not of course be made unless the patent 
should prove of sufficient value, and thus patents that are 
worthless are cleared away, and leave the field open to further 
invention. 

Besides enabling the inventor to obtain easily and cheaply 
a legal title to his own invention, the Patent Law Amendment 
Act empowered the Commissioners to reorganise the office branch 
of this department. The instructions are not very distinct or 
comprehensive, but they have been applied in a manner which 
shows how much may be done when the authorities take an 
enlarged view of their duties, instead of dronishly allowing the 
machinery of their department to grind along in the grooves of 
routine. Yearly reports are published by the Commissioners, 
and that for 1853 gives an account of the effects of the improved 
system :— 


_ §The number of applications for provisional protection recorded 
within the fifteen months from the Ist October, 1852, to the 3lst 
December, 1853, was 4256 ; the number of patents passed thereon, all 
having become due on the 30th June last, was 3099; and the number 
of applications lapsed or forfeited, the applicants having neglected to 
proceed for their patents within the six months of provisional protec- 
tion, was 1157. 

‘ The number of applications recorded within the first three months 
of the operation of the Act was 1211. 

‘The number of applications recorded within the year 1853 was 
30435.’ 

The large comparative demand for patents during the first three 
months of the new system, was owing to the fact that many in- 
ventions had been purposely held back. The returns of the 
applications from different counties, from October, 1852, to De- 
cember, 1853, inclusive, are highly significant :— 


From— From the towns of— 
Laneashire .. .. 542 Manchester .. .. 246 
Yorkshire .. .. 256 Birmingham .. .. 213 
Warwickshire —  — Glasgow ee 
Dorsetshire 2 : "ia 25 
Cambridgeshire 1 Chester... .. .. 7 
Huntingdonshire .. 5 Tweter ww. os ws 2 


It would seem that the number of patents granted is a fair 
test of the manufacturing activity not only of districts, but of 
nations. England, France, and the United States of America 
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grant the largest number, while Austria, Russia, and Spain grant 
the least in proportion to their population. This will appear 
from the following Table of the Patents granted in four of these 
countries during the year 1857 :— 
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Population. Pa ber rages d Proportion. 
Great Britain .. 27,511,447 2115 1 in 13,007 
United States . 23,191,918 2910 1 in 7,935 
Austria... .. 36,514,466 724 1 in 50,434 
Russia - « 69,660,146 24 1 in 2,902,506 


A comparison of the applications made by the inhabitants of 
the Free and Slave States of America, further strengthens the 
conclusion that patents and progress go hand-in-hand. 


Number of Patents Proportion of Patents 





granted in 1857, to Population, 
Massachusetts we «, GED wade tie 
Pennsylvania... .. .. 314 ...... Lto 7,362 
Ohio ee ee) eves 
Virginia vai sei) am 6 sia ae ee 
North Carolina .. .. 14 ...... 1 to 62,064 
South Carolina .. .. 12 ...... 1 to 55,708 


The first efforts of the Commissioners were directed towards 
vivifying the stores of information entombed in chapels or crammed 
to suffocation in the Petty Bag, by introducing the printing 
press. This was a startling innovation. Never since patents 
were first granted had there been any attempt to give publicity 
to their mouldering rolls. Even a pencil note by a visitor was 
a transgression of therules. If memorandums had been permitted 
to be made fewer office copies of the documents would have been 
required, and these were paid for by the letter, and cost scores 
of pounds, where now they may be purchased for half so many 
pence. The Commissioners began by printing the new patents :— 


‘ All the specifications,’ says the Report of 1853, ‘filed in the office 
from October Ist, 1852, to 30th June, 1853, 3099 in number, have 
been printed and published, together with lithographed outline copies 
of the drawings accompanying the same, and these are sold to the 
public either separately, or in the series for the year, at the cost price of 
the printing and paper. The price of a specification of the average 
length of letterpress and drawings is 8¢. Each specification is printed 
and published within three weeks of its deposit in the office.’ 


It was in this department that fears were entertained of a 
speedy dead lock. It was prognosticated that no public office 
could continue to print the great influx of matter which might 
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be expected constantly to increase, It would tax, it was said, 
the utmost powers of the best organised private establishment, 
pushed on by a commercial stimulus, to execute such a task. 
But, it seems that even at the end of the first year, the Patent 
Office, thanks to the ability and untiring zeal of its superin- 
tendent, Mr. Woodcroft, had not only disposed of the current 
work, but was clearing off arrears. It was resolved to print every 
patent that existed from the earliest date, and by the end of 
1853 this great undertaking was in rapid progress. 


‘ The whole series of specifications of patents for reaping-machines, 
and the drawings accompanying the same, from the first enrolled, 4th 
July, 1799, to the present time, have been printed and published, and 
are sold at the cost price of the printing and paper, either separately 
or altogether, with an appendix, in one volume. The appendix, com- 
piled by Mr. Woodcroft from a great variety of authorities and works, 
describes the instruments for reaping grain published and in use from 
the earliest period to the present time. 

* The whole series of specifications of patents for fire-arms, cannon, 
shot, shells, cartridges, weapons, accoutrements, and the machinery for 
their manufacture, and the drawings accompanying the same, from the 
earliest recorded, 15th May, 1718, to the present time, have been 
printed and published in like manner. An appendix is in preparation 
and will shortly be published. 

‘The Secretary of State for the Home Department has required 
the publication of the old specifications of patents for the consumption 
of smoke in furnaces, and for the making of drainage tiles applicable 
to sewerage ; and the Board of Admiralty has required the publication of 
the specifications of patents for improvements in propelling ships ; these 
three subjects are now in preparation.’— Report 1853, p. 5. 


The current of invention steadily sets in the direction in which 
it is urged by passing events, as is proved by the swelling 
number of applications for patents which relate to the engrossing 
subject of the hour. When the war with Russia broke out, the 
Patent Office was inundated with belligerent projects. No less 
than 600 patents have been since granted for military inventions, 
while the total of all that had ever been granted before was 
only 300. The first patent for drain-pipes was granted in 
January, 1619, to John Etherington, for ‘a certain engine to 
make and cast all sort of earthen-pipes for conveyance of water 
in the earth.” For upwards of two centuries afterwards the 
number of patents in this department was only 16, while from 
August, 1830, to August, 1855, the number granted is 104. Up 
to 1840 only 10 patents had been taken out for manures. From 
1840 to 1855 there were issued 128. Nothing can mark more 
plainly the period of agricultural progress. 

In consequence of this concentration of inventive ingenuity on 
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the special wants of the day, it was determined to classify the 
huge piles of parchment rolls, and print in a consecutive series 
the specifications which would meet the particular inquiries that 
were most pressing at the time. The stores of the office were 
thus at once rendered available for consultation, whereas, if the 
12,977 old specifications had been published in chronological 
order, there would have been considerable delay before any one 
subject could be complete. 

No time was lost in printing the ample indexes made by Mr. 
Woodcroft, and which the Commissioners were directed by Act 
of Parliament to purchase. ‘These have been found on trial 
to answer completely the purpose for which they are intended, 
They at once make known the contents of the huge mass of 
specifications and render all the assistance necessary to guide a 
search directed to any particular subject. More information may 
thus be obtained gratis in a few hours than could be acquired 
under the old system, at great cost, in as many days. The im- 
portance of these improvements is not easily overrated. The 
first necessity to an inventor is to ascertain what has been already 
done, or he may waste time and money in devising what has 
been accomplished long before, and the benefit of his ingenuity 
will be lost both to himself and the public. Again and again 
devices which were the same in all essential particulars were 
patented by successive individuals, who were ignorant that they 
had been often forestalled. 

The Commissioners, in their Report, expressed a hope that 
‘the entire series of old specifications would be printed by 
the year 1860;’ but, contrary to all expectation, the task was 
accomplished by the end of the summer of 1858. It may 
give some idea of the vastness of the undertaking to mention 
that, although they are sold at a price which gives no profit, 
a complete set, with their illustrative drawings, some of which 
are extremely beautiful, costs 1000/. These volumes are a 
record of the folly and ignorance as well as of the ingenuity 
of mankind, Some of the patents are for objects which are 
utterly insignificant. One William Preddy patents, in 1849, 
a variety of inventions ‘for closing the pipes of watch-keys 
when not in use.’ Other devices, or pretended devices, are 
altogether preposterous. Lunacy, as might be expected, often 
takes the turn of imaginary discoveries, and half-knowledge 
leads to ludicrous blunders. M. Arago states that in France 
the spring is the usual time for the development of the fancies 
of madmen. A number of persons at that season are seized with 
such delusions as that they have discovered perpetual motion 
and the mode of squaring the circle, and sell everything they 
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possess to take out a patent for doing that which in the nature 
of things cannot be done. 

The Act of 1852 directed the Commissioners ‘to present 
copies of their publications to such public libraries and museums 
as they may think fit.” They have been presented accordingly 
to various institutions all over the kingdom, on condition of their 
being daily open to the inspection of the public free of charge. 
‘In their selection of towns for this gift,’ says the Report of 
1856, ‘the Commissioners have been guided by the number of 
applications for patents proceeding from each. This gift has in 
most cases laid the foundation of public free libraries where none 
previously existed.’ This has been no barren gift. Instead of 
being permitted to slumber in dust, the long array of volumes are 
in incessant use. The librarian of the Royal Museum and 
Library, Salford, thus describes the result in that town :— 


‘ The specifications have been in service at the library eleven months, 
and as many as 253 references per month have been made. The ma- 
jority of the persons who have hitherto consulted them are working 
mechanics, foremen, managers, and overlookers of firms belonging to 
this and the neighbouring districts. Others are inventors and patentees 
who are anxious to examine the claims of existing correlative patents so as to 
avoid infringement upon their rights; and others, perhaps the smallest 
class, who are interested in the general progress of the mechanical arts 
and of science, examine the whole of the patents as they are received 
at the library.’ 

The librarian of the Literary and Philosophical Society of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne stated that the collection was chiefly consulted 
by manufacturers and the managers of manufactories, and were 
sometimes followed to the binder’s shop. He adds that the spe- 
cifications principally in request were those which concerned the 
manufactures carried on in the surrounding district. The same 
was the case at Kidderminster, where the good people mainly 
directed their studies to the class of inventions which applied to 
machinery and looms for manufacturing carpets. At the Mary- 
lebone Free Library the majority of the patent students are 
workmen, and the number of monthly issues is about 500. 
There the contrivances which relate to steam-engines in some 
form or other are mést in request, and it is to this department of 
industry that the bulk of. intelligent London mechanics belong. 
The immense majority of inventions have been generated in 
towns, and generally apply to the local manufactures of the 
‘respective places from which they spring. The study of the 
annals of past discoveries will both add a new stimulus to 
useful exertion, and will assist in checking wild or barren 
schemes. In these matters idea begets idea, and the invention of 
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yesterday gives birth to the invention of to-morrow. Complete 
sets of the publications of the Commissioners have been offered 
to our colonies and dependencies, and twenty-one have accepted 
the gift. 

It is not every one that is within reach of a public library, 
and the Commissioners have therefore brought out a series of 
smaller works, of which the purpose is thus described in the 
preface :— 

‘ The indexes to patents are now so numerous and costly as to be 
placed beyond the reach of a large number of inventors and others, to 
whom they have become indispensable. To obviate this difficulty, short 
abstracts of the specifications under each head of invention have been 
prepared, and are arranged so as to form at once a chronological subject 
matter, reference, and alphabetical index to the class to which they 
relate.’ 

These ‘ handy books’ contain information in its most con- 
densed and accessible form. By looking through the contents 
of any one of the series the whole subject to which it relates is 
spread open before the reader, who can lay his finger on the 
exact spot where he is to sink his shaft and open his mine. 
If fuller information is desired, he is referred to the original 
specifications and the drawings describing the invention. The 
list of the abridgments already published or in the press comprises 
drain-tiles and pipes; manufacture of iron and steel; manure ; 
sewing and embroidery ; marine propulsion ; preservation of food ; 
aids to locomotion ; steam culture; printing calicoes and woven 
fabrics ; typographic, lithographic, and plate printing ; combus- 
tion of fuel; watches, clocks, and other timekeepers ; manufac- 
ture of paper; fire-arms and other weapons, ammunition and 
accoutrements, and steam-engines. Many of these little volumes, 
the whole of which cost only a few shillings, contain introduc- 
tions full of curious information, the result of laborious research. 
The respective inventions are there considered with relation to 
their early history, their gradual progress, and the sudden im- 
pulse given to them by special circumstances. 

The Act of 1852 directs that ‘true copies of the specifica- 
tions be open to the inspection of the public in the office of the 
Commissioners,’ and that ‘ the indexes shall be open to the public 
in such place or places as the Commissioners shall appoint, sub- 
ject to their regulations.’ It is obvious that these specifications 
and indexes would most advantageously be ‘open to the public’ 
in connexion with a good library of works upon kindred sub- 
jects, though the Act is silent about it. This want has been 
supplied. 
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‘ The free public library,’ says the Report of 1856, ‘ established in 
the Patent Office has been numerously attended during the past year 
by professional men, by the agents of foreign and provincial inventors, 
and by practical mechanics and operatives. In addition to the indis- 
pensable books of reference lent to the library by Mr. Woodcroft, a 
valuable collection of works on science and art, the property of the 
late Mr. Prosser of Birmingham, has recently been purchased, and the 
system of interchange initiated by the Commissioners has already led 
to numerous gifts of official and scientific publications from the govern- 
ments of foreign states,’ 


It were to be wished that the Commissioners would secure the 
entire library for the public ; for if at any time the portion stated 
in the extract to be /ent should be withdrawn, it would be diffi- 
cult to get together so complete a collection again. In addition 
to the library, a large collection of models has been formed, 
and is placed for the present by the Commissioners in the 
Museum at South Kensington. Their proper home, however, 
is the Patent Office itself. 

The Great Seal Patent Office has opened relations with nearly 
all the governments in the world; for it was of obvious im- 
portance that English inventors should know what was done 
abroad as well as at home. 


‘ America transmits to the Commissioners a weekly list of all patents 
granted in the States—France permits an agent of the Commissioners 
to take a copy from the official register once each week—Prussia 
transmits a list of grants and annulments of patents every fortnight— 
Sardinia forwards a similar list once in three months ; and from other 
states where patents are few an annual list is presented to the Com- 
missioners.’ 


The information thus gathered from the four corners of the 
civilised world is presented to the public in the ‘ Journal of the 
Commissioners of Patents,’ which is published twice a week. 
Along with the lists of the inventions patented at home or 
abroad, very valuable explanatory notices are occasionally given; 
and these might be advantageously extended. The combined 
result of these changes is to put the inventor in a very dif- 
ferent position from what he occupied before. All the informa- 
tion he can desire is spread open before him:; he learns what to 
do, and what to leave undone; and being placed at once upon 
the boundary line of discovery, he can go forward with con- 
fidence and effect, and make fresh conquests for art and science. 

These changes have required a large expenditure, but the re- 
venues derived from the fees for patents have been ample for the 
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purpose, While the expense of printing the back specifications, 
and in providing compensation for the holders of abolished offices, 
has in a great degree ceased, the income has not yet reached its 
maximum, as will appear from the following Table :-— 





| Number Number | 
Number | Number : | Total | 
| of Appli- of Patents; Total | 
of Applt- | of Grants cations not| which pay | Annual Pe A Seien ¥ 


cations for | of Letters 7 
| | proceeded | ard year | Receipts. 
Patents. | Patent. |" with, | Fee £30. ture. 





he & 
Oct. to Dec. | 
1852 and Lee 72,911 
1853 .. 
1854 } 7 | | ee 53,865 | 63,504 
1355 | 319 | 74,818 | 51,742 | 
1856 | | a | 618 92,476 | 65,762 | 
1857 | 2 510 85,351 77,749 | | 


47,599 | 











£319, 421 306, 356 








Stamp-duty paid 67,060 


6,005 


Total apparent a, aes 4 deficit of 1854... 73,065 
Available surplus 





The returns for the year 1857 show the effect of the general 
commercial depression of the country in that year. Though the 
number of applications increased, the ratio of increase fell off ; 
and the proportion not proceeded with was unusually numerous. 
This was doubtless owing to the inability of the inventors to 
find the 20/. which had to be laid down for the patent when the 
provisional six months had expired. For a similar reason the 
proportion of patents on which the third year’s fee of 50/. was 
paid was less than what had been expected from the former 
average. The income, which in the preceding year amounted 
to 92,476/., fell in consequence in the year 1857 to 85,3517. 

The deduction which appears in the account for stamp duty 
requires explanation. In the year 1856 the clerk of the Com- 
missioners made the discovery that he must strike off a large sum 
from the surplus of the previous years, for the forgotten item of 
stamp duties. This at once reduced a balance of 38,748/. to 
3648/7, The duties paid were— 

For the years ending 1853, 1854, 1855 .. £35,100 
For the yearending 1856 .. .. .. «.. 16,685 
Te kas ee ee. cs, ROSES 
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A tax therefore’ amounting to the sum of 67,000/. has been 
levied on invention within these five years. This is a great 
grievance. In 1856 a committee was formed at the Society of 
Arts, with the view, among other objects, of procuring the aboli- 
tion of so impolitic an impost. Lord Stanley, who presided 
over the committee, published a pamphlet in 1856, in which 
he delivers an emphatic opinion against the present system :— 


‘ Equally indisputable,’ he says, ‘ is it that the taxing of inventions is 
an expedient never contemplated by the framers of the Act of 1852, and 
unjustifiable even in the utmost pressure of financial distress. The 
latter point, indeed, requires no argument. It is to superiority of 
mechanical skill that we owe, in great measure, the position of England 
among nations; and a large proportion of the leading discoveries, of 
our own and past times, have been made by men whose command of 
capital was small, and to whom the greater or less amount of fees 
payable on the patents they took out was a matter of importance. 
One discovery checked, or even retarded, by exorbitant imposts, may cause a 
greater diminution of wealth, which would otherwise accrue to the nation, than 
can be compensated by tenfold the gain actually netted by the Treasury. The 
worst censure that can be pronounced on a tax is that it should he 
wasteful—that for every 5/. brought into the Exchequer it should 
cause the loss of 101.’ 


The tax will shortly amount to upwards of 20,000/. per annum. 


It is true that a surplus still exists. But the inventor should 
have the benefit of it. ‘T’he falling off in the number of patents 
taken out in 1857, from inability to pay the fees, is a proof of 
the truth of Lord Stanley’s observation, that discoveries are made 
by men of small capital, and shows how great is the check which 
an impost puts upon improvement. In the meanwhile the first- 
fruits of the accumulation should be applied to the erection of a 
suitable building. ‘The small room which serves for the Library 
is completely choked. ‘There is no place in which to exhibit the 
models. ‘The warehouses are filled from the floor to the ceiling 
with the published specifications. It is with difficulty that the 
visitor can squeeze into these confined and dingy offices, which, 
inconvenient and comfortless at present, will in another year or 
two be altogether inapplicable to their purpose. To provide an 
edifice adapted to the wants of a grand commercial and manu- 
facturing nation like ours ought to present no difficulties, But 
a more arduous and most pressing need is to devise some less 
costly and more certain mode of protecting the rights of patentees. 
A number of rogues are always hovering about the Patent-Office, 
like thievish magpies, with a view to pounce upon any promising 
specification, and discover, if possible, some discreditable eva- 
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sion by which to rob the inventor of his rights. How few "per- 
sons would be able like Mr. Muntz to devote 8000/. to the protec- 
tion of their property! How many, if they were to venture per- 
haps their all, would like Mr. Heath surrender their life in the 
struggle! In short, it behoves the Legislature to consider if it 
cannot do more for the men who do so much for their country. 





Arr. VI.—1. Report of the Commissioners appointed to inquire 
into the Regulations affecting the Sanitary Condition of the 
Army, the Organization of Military Hospitals, and the Treat- 
ment of the Sick and Wounded ; with Evidence and Appendiz. 
London. 1857. 

. The Formation, Discipline, and Economy of Armies. By 
Robert Jackson, M.D., Inspector-General of Army Hospitals. 
London, 1845. 

. The Influence of Tropical Climates on European Constitutions, 
including Practical Observations on the Nature and Treatment 
of the Diseases of Europeans on their Return from Tropical 
Climates. By James Ranald Martin, F.R.S. London, 1856. 

. The British Army in India: its Preservation by an appropriate 
Clothing, Housing, Locating, Recreative Employment, and 
Hopeful Encouragement of the Troops; with an Appendix on 
India. By Julius Jeffreys, F.R.S. London, 1858. 

. The Art of Travel, or Shifts and Contrivances available in 
Wild Countries. By Francis Galton, F.R.G.S. London, 
1856. 

F the question had been asked a short time since what body 
of men presented the most healthy lives in her Majesty’s 
dominions, the reply might reasonably have been her Majesty’s 

Foot-Guards. Recruited, at the age of nineteen, principally 

from among the agricultural population, submitted to the critical 

examination of the inspecting surgeon, tried in wind and limb 
and tested at every point, the would-be soldier must be proved 
an athlete, or renounce for ever the hope of wearing her Ma- 
jesty’s uniform. Absorbed into the picked corps of the army ; 
quartered either in metropolitan barracks or within a stone’s- 
throw of the palace of the Sovereign; clothed, fed, housed, and 
tended in sickness by the State; and only in the face of great 
emergencies required to brave the dangers of foreign service ; the 
weak and incapable instantly weeded out from the ranks,—his 
does indeed seem to be a select life, with which no other 
among the labouring classes would appear to be comparable. 

As we see him on parade in all the pomp and panoply of war, 

we 
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we view him with pride as worthy of that noble band that swept 
irresistibly before it the eagles of France, and, single-handed, at 
Inkermann, long kept the foe at bay, and saved two armies from 
destruction. Yet take the unhealthiest trades in England—the 
pallid tailor, as he sits at his board, or the miner who lives in 
the bowels of the earth—and it will be found that the percentage 
of deaths in their ranks is not nearly so great as in those of 
the magnificent Guards, pipeclayed and polished up to meet 
the eye of princes, but, alas! often little better than whited 
sepulchres, Such is the fact elicited by the labours of the Com- 
missioners appointed to inquire into the regulations affecting the 
sanitary condition of the army. Ifthe ‘most favoured’ regiments 
furnish these disastrous results, it may be imagined that the 
condition of the rank and file, who take their turn in all climates, 
must be much worse; but, strange to say, the contrary is the 
fact. This is shown in the following table, which gives the 
number per thousand who die every year among the army at 
home and among the male civilians of England and Wales at 
army ages :— 


Household cavalry re oh 
Dragoon Guards and Dragoons oo el ee 
Foot Guards .._.. oie 
Infantry ofthe line .. .. ..  «. 18°7 


Population of England and Wales, at army ages :— 


Town and country population .. .. 9 
Country alone < w 7 


One of the unhealthiest towns at army ages :— 
ae ee ee ee 


According to Mr. Neison’s calculation, the mortality of the 
Household ‘Cavalry i is 14, Dragoons, &c., 21, Line 2,9, and 
Guards 3,!, times as great as the mortality of the agricultural 
Jabourers whe are members of friendly societies. Well may the 
Commissioners, contemplating these returns, remark— 


‘ That in war men should die from exposure, from fatigue, from 
insufficient supplies, is intelligible ; or that the occupation of a town of 
30,000 inhabitants by an army of 30,000 men, without any sanitary 
precaution, suddenly doubling the population to the area, and thereby 
halving the proportion of every accommodation, supplies, water, drainage, 
sewerage, &c. &c., should engender disease, is readily understood ; but 
the problem submitted to us is to find the causes of a mortality more 
than double that of civil life among 60,000 men, scattered, in numbers 
seldom exceeding a thousand in one place, among a population of 
28,000,000, in time of profound peace, in a country which is not only 
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the healthiest, but which possesses the greatest facility of communica- 
tion and the greatest abundance of supply in Europe.’ 

In endeavouring to solve this extraordinary problem, the first 
question naturally asked is, Why the foot soldiers suffer a rate of 
mortality so much higher than the cavalry? They are recruited 
pretty much from the same source, and breathe apparently pretty 
much the same atmosphere ; yet we find that the Foot Guards 
perish at nearly double the rate of the Life Guards. The 
causes of this difference are mainly, overcrowding and the want 
of due exercise and employment. ‘The chief diseases of the 
soldier are fever and consumption ; the latter, or ‘ the English 
Death,’ as it is but too aptly termed, being the chief destroyer. 
The deaths by pulmonary disease amount in the cavalry to 7°3 
per thousand, in the infantry of the line to 10°2, and in the 
Guards to 13°8; whilst of the entire number of deaths from all 
causes in the army, diseases of the lungs constitute in the 
cavalry 53-9 per cent., in the infantry of the line 57-277 per cent., 
and in the Foot Guards 67-683 per cent. Weare strongly inclined 
to believe that some portion of this extraordinary mortality from 
pulmonary disease may be owing to the atmosphere of pipe- 
clay in which the Foot Guards, and indeed the Horse Guards in 
a minor degree, live. In 1853, the year in which the mortality 
tables were made up, the former pipe-clayed their white trousers 
and fatigue jackets as well as their belts. Thus the fine dust 
must have been for ever entering their lungs, and Mr. Simon, in 
his recent Report affecting the health of special occupations, 
expressly states that the workers in potteries are among the most 
unhealthy artisans, in consequence of the clay-dust they are 
constantly inhaling in the course of their daily work affecting 
their respiratory organs. 

It would appear that overcrowding is the chief cause of the 
disparity of the death-rate between the two classes of Guards, 
lf we compare the extremes, we find that, whilst the Foot- 
Guards quartered in Portman Street barracks have only 331 cubic 
feet of air allotted to each man, the Horse-Guards at the Hyde 
Park barracks have 572 cubic feet; and if we take the whole 
force of Foot and Horse Guards, we find that in London the 
latter have the advantage of between one-fourth and one-fifth 
more air in their barracks. But there is another and very im- 
portant difference in favour of the Horse Guard: his exercise 
is on the whole more varied than that of the Foot Guard. In 
the infantry, the drill only exercises the lower limbs and fixes 
the chest in one position; the grooming of a horse brings nearly 
every muscle into play, which tends to open and expand the 
chest. The broadsword exercise has the like effect. This 
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diversity in the daily duties and in the amount of air they have 
to breathe, explains, we believe, the great discrepancy between 
the deaths from consumption of the two classes of Guards. The 
reason for the increased mortality of the Dragoon regiments over 
that of the Life Guards is not so easy to discover. As regards 
the Line regiments, being quartered mostly in country localities, 
they breathe on the whole a better atmosphere and have more 
exercise than. the Foot Guards. That this is the reason of their 
lower rate of mortality would appear from the fact, that while 
the Guards were campaigning in Canada during the rebellion, 
enjoying the same pure air as the Line, and undergoing pre- 
cisely the same fatigue and exposure, their relative rate of mor- 
tality was reversed, and the Foot Guards proved the more 
healthy of the two. The latter portion of the Crimean campaign 
showed. the same result. 

When the high rate of mortality was first made known 
in the ‘Times,’ military authorities imputed it chiefly to the 
destructive nature of the night duties. The evidence given 
before the Commissioners, however, entirely negatives this 
explanation. There are three classes of men whose night duties 
are more severe than those of the Foot Guards—firemen, the 
police, and sailors; yet, strange to say, all three enjoy a high 
state of health. The London fireman undergoes, perhaps, more 
wear and tear than the rest. His duties call him sometimes to 
several fires in a night, and when not out he is waiting in readiness. 
Whilst on service he is liable to great varieties of temperature, 
and to a good deal of wet; one minute he is scorching in 
the midst of the fire, the next half-drowned by the water. 
Nevertheless, he suffers a mortality of only seven per thousand. 
The metropolitan police are on duty ten consecutive hours in 
all weather, yet their mortality is less than nine per thousand. 
The comparison between them and the Foot Guards is the closest 
that could be made, as the unmarried men all live in section- 
houses (or barracks), are clothed in a uniform, and fed in 
messes, Yet the mortality is just half that of the line regi- 
ments, and less than half the mortality of the Foot Guards! The 
sailor on the home-station, who is worse lodged than either, and 
is subject to constant nightwork of a very exposed character, 
shows a still more favourable result. It is clear therefore that 
the nightwork will not account for the frightful inroads made by 
disease in the ranks of the soldier. Nor need we go much fur- 
ther than the barracks to know the main causes of all this 
suffering and death. In London, as we have said, no more than 
331 cubic feet of air was meted out to her Majesty’s Foot 
Guards, and in Dover Castle it was reduced to 147 feet per man, 
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or less than the quantity which brought about the jail fever which 
Howard discovered to be raging in the Cambridge Town Bride- 
well in 1774. The highest average space allotted to each man 
before 1847 was 447 cubic feet. Even this amount of air is 
rendered less pure by defective arrangements, Add to which 
the beds are placed only one foot apart, in defiance of the fact 
that a man may be suffocated in a crowd notwithstanding that 
he has all the sky above him. The state of the morning atmo- 
sphere is thus summed up by Serjeant Brown, in answer to. the 
questions from one of the Commissioners :— 


‘Have you often gone into the men’s rooms in the morning before 
the windows were open?—Yes. In what state did you find the at- 
mosphere ?—Jn a very thick and nasty state, especially if I came-in out 
of the air. If I went in out of my own room sometimes, I could not 
bear it till I had ordered the windows to be opened to make a draught. 
I have often retired to the passage and called to the orderly man to 
open the windows.’ 


In some cases the troops are lodged in the basement of build- 
ings below the natural level of the soil, or in places where the 
storekeepers object to put their stores, in consequence of the 
damage that would result to them from the damp. A notable 
instance is given in evidence by Dr. T. E. Balfour :— 


‘In 1845 the armoury was burnt down in the Tower, and a new 
barrack was erected on its site—certainly not before it was wanted, 
because the accommodation was very bad. The barrack was finished 
in the beginning of 1849; fever was then prevailing among the men, 
and cholera threatening. The surgeon applied to have the new barracks 
given over for the use of the men, and he got two rooms; he remon- 
strated through his commanding officer with the authorities, when he 
was informed that he could not have more given over to him, as they 
were full of stores—blankets, I believe. On suggesting that the stores 
might be put into the old barracks, he was told that they were a great 
deal too damp to put stores into, and it was only in consequence of an 
energetic remonstrance on the part of the commanding officer, which I 
believe reached the Duke of Wellington, that a Board of officers was 
ordered to assemble, who recommended that the troops should be imme- 
diately moved into the new barracks,’ 


Now and then the crotchet of a colonel does a vast deal of 
mischief. Not many years since the cavalry at Knightsbridge 
were condemned to drink the water from the Serpentine, a 
reservoir of filth, which is now pronounced to be pestilential to 
the neighbourhood. The men objected to use this diluted sewage ; 
but the commanding-officer had perfect faith in filters. Never- 
theless, the water persisted in smelling bad, notwithstanding it 
looked clear—a mystery the Colonel’s knowledge of chemistry 
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could not fathom; nor would he give in until a board had been 
called. The veterinary surgeon now began to complain that 
the coats of the horses were beginning to stare, and he wished 
that they should drink from the improved supply which was 
furnished to the men. The Colonel still had faith in his Ser- 
pentine water, and maintained that the horses would prefer it to 
the purer stream. A bucket of each was placed side by side in 
the barrack-yard, and a horse was brought in, which immediately 
settled the question by refusing the dirty water and plunging its 
muzzle into the clean. It is not many years since the troops 
stationed at the Tower were, in like manner, forced to drink 
the Thames water, taken from the most convenient which chanced 
to be the foulest spot in the whole river. A coarse filter did not 
suffice to protect them from the disease such supplies were sure 
to engender. 

They manage these things better now in civil life. In the 
year 1848 the Society for Improving the Condition of the 
Working Classes opened their first model lodging-house. Their 
measure of the quantity of air necessary for the poor man was 
much greater than that settled three years later by the mili- 
tary authorities for the soldier. The mechahic and labourer 
were allowed 542 cubic feet ; the soldier, under the most favour- 
able conditions, breathed no more than from 400 to 500 cubic 
feet, a measure which fines off by degrees to the Black Hole 
allowance at Dover Castle, where the soldier was reduced to 131 
cubic inches. Nor is this the only point in favour of the model 
lodging-house, of which there are several situated in the foulest 
portions of the metropolis, and which accommodate sometimes 
seven hundred inmates, or the full strength of many a regiment. 
Besides containing pure air, which, with a proper system of ventila- 
tion, costs nothing, but is of incalculable value to human life, the 
lodging-house, instead of being confined to one room, used for all 
purposes, is divided into the ordinary apartments of an inn ; every 
inmate has his own dormitory; and there is a good coffee-room 
stored with papers and books, and supplied with hot water. In the 
kitchen below there are facilities for roasting, boiling, baking, 
and frying, and each man has his safe for provisions. Hot 
and cold baths are provided; and the whole building is heated 
by hot-water pipes, and well lighted by gas. If the soldier was 
treated like his brother of the chisel and the hammer, the mor- 
tality of the Guards would not be at the rate of 20°4, and that 
of the ordinary rank and file at the rate of 17:8 per thousand, 
whilst that of the mechanic is only 13°9 per thousand. 

If we were to write volumes we could not deepen the impres- 
sion these figures are calculated to convey of the importance to 
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health of sanitary science. It has been said that soldiers 
would not appreciate the benefits of a model lodging-house, and 
that, as the colonel asserted of the troop-horse, they prefer the 
dirty to the clean— crowding in a common room, to separate apart- 
ments. If this were true, it would be no reason for not teaching 
them better. If bad habits are congenial to them, they do not 
suffer less when the mischief is done; and if they were callous 
to the last, the interest of the nation still requires that lives 
which cost so much should not be recklessly thrown away. But 
experience refutes the supposition that soldiers have different 
notions of comfort from civilians. The Guards in the old part 
of the Wellington Barracks had on one occasion the ‘temporary 
use, as a day-room, of an apartment 50 feet by 30, and, large 
as it was, it became inconveniently crowded. The Commis- 
sioners in their Report recommend that a minimum space of 600 
feet be allotted to each man in his barrack and guard room, 
that an interval of at least three feet be maintained between each 
bed, and that a day-room should be provided. The barrack 
should at least be on a par with the workhouse. 

The high rate of mortality in the army is not to be attributed 
to the bad arrangements of barracks alone ; the important elements 
of exercise and food have to be considered, and in both the 
infantry are in an inferior position to the artisan. 


‘ Perhaps,’ says Colonel Lindsay, ‘no living individual suffers more 
than the soldier from ennui. He has no employment save the drill and 
its duties ; these are of a most monotonous and uninteresting description, 
so much so that you cannot increase their amount without wearying 
and disgusting him. All he has to do is under restraint: he is not like 
a working man or an artisan; a working man will dig, and his mind is 
his own; an artisan is interested in the work on which he is engaged : 
but a soldier has to give you all his attention, and he has nothing to 
show for the work done. He gets up at six; there is no drill before 
breakfast ; he makes up his bed and cleans up his things: he gets his 
breakfast at seven; he turns out for drill at half-past seven or eight ; 
his drill may last half an hour. If it be guard-day there is no drill 
except for defaulters. The men for duty are paraded at ten o’clock ; 
that finishes his day-drill altogether. ‘There is evening parade, which 
takes half an hour, and then his time is his own until tattoo, which is 
at nine in winter and ten in summer. That is the day of a soldier not 
on guard or not belonging toa company which is out for Minié practice.’ 


Unless it be denied that the mind has any influence over the 
body, it cannot be doubted that the inaction to which the infantry 
soldier is subjected in barracks by the regulations of the service 
is most detrimental to his mental activity and bodily health. 
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The actuary well knows that the affluent upper classes, although 
in every other respect placed in the best sanitary condition, are 
shorter lived than the agricultural labourer, for the simple reason 
that, having but little active duty to perform, they suffer from 
ennui, which begets dissipation. The soldier shares with the 
wealthy this cause of increased mortality without sharing in their 
other favourable conditions. Idle and ill-lodged, he naturally 
resorts to the public-house; and, having but little money to 
procure drink, he too often degrades himself by sponging upon 
the female admirers of red coats for the means. The annals of 
the police-courts are but too rife with the records of crimes and 
misdemeanors committed by the Foot-Guards from these causes. 
Mr. Jeffreys, a high authority, testifies that in India a large 
proportion of the men chafe and drink themselves to death, 
under modes of life so opposed to the habits of out-door labour 
in which they have been reared. The soldier is not so much 
in fault as the rule of the service which precludes him from 
making himself useful. The best-conducted troops are the 
Engineers, who work at their different trades. The evil does not 
stop with the mischief which the idle are sure to perpetrate. 
The active, self-reliant Englishman is notoriously the most 
dependent soldier in Europe. He can neither cook, bake, make 
his clothes, nor hut himself, like. the Frenchman, the Sardinian, 
or even the Turk. Contractors follow him everywhere, excepting 
into the presence of the enemy; and when he most needs 
every necessary of life, he finds himself a helpless man. 
Mr. J. R. Martin, one of the commissioners, who has passed a 
life in high posts as a military surgeon in India, and who has 
done more for the sanitary condition of the soldier than any 
living person, holds it as a principle ‘that in all climates the 
soldier should do for himself whatever he can perform without 
injury to his health, morals, or discipline; and, further, that 
he should be required to do whatever may be essential to his 
serviceable condition, in the event of a failure of the appointed 
appliances. Before the soldier can be held as fit to undertake 
his duties to the state, he must be made capable of maintaining 
everything which may be necessary to his personal care and 
comfort.’ Does Aldershott or Shorncliffe fulfil even the majority 
of the conditions calculated to train the soldier for active service / 
Is he taught to build his own hut, to dig his own well, to make 
his own roads, to cook his own victuals, or to mend his own 
clothes? Aldershott in fact is not a camp at all, but a city of 
soldiers, built and maintained ‘ by contract ;’ the sum expended 
on the buildings alone for the years 1854 to 1856 being no less 
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than 486,5027. 13s. 6d.; and we have little doubt that up to 
the present time the civil labour has cost more than 600,000/.* 
Now, as Colonel Tulloch urged before these barracks were erected, 
why should not the men hut themselves? There are clay, gravel, 
and sand on the spot, with abundance of small wood that no 
one will buy, not more than eight miles distant. Soldiers have 
hutted themselves at Maroon Town, in the West Indies, at 25/. 
per head. The buildings would not be such permanent structures 
as the contractors have put together: we should miss the 
architectural fagades for the officers’ quarters, and the ‘moulded 
cornices’ described so maliciously by the Times’ correspondent ; 
but we should have serviceable huts which would last for eight 
or ten years. There can be little doubt that the men would 
be healthier in them than in vast barracks, The process of 
building would supply the kind of exercise which would amuse 
as well as instruct, and the plan would certainly save money 
to the State, Considerably more than one half, or 647-9 per 
thousand of our soldiers have been recruited from the agricultural 

opulation, to whom the erection of earthworks and building of 
all kinds would be somewhat familiar. Of the remaining number 
2947 have been trained to mechanical trades. Surely from this 
force handicraftsmen could be selected to perform much of the 
work of the army. Bakers, cooks, tailors, and bootmakers 
could be found to supply the wants of the regiment, and relieve 
us from the incubus of Weedon and its viewers. We place 
more confidence in a system in which the artisan soldier will 
reap the fruits of his labour, than in athletic games, which are 
not to be neglected, but which become irksome when they are 
enjoined upon the soldier by regulation. Serious exertion, too, 
with a useful result, is always more invigorating in the Jong run 
than exertion which leaves no result at all. Work, in short, 
within reasonable limits, is more healthful than play. 

During the disastrous months of the Crimean campaign, 
Mr. Galton proposed to give a series of lectures to the reinforce- 
ments about to proceed to the seat of war, on the shifts available 
in wild countries. He went to the museum of the United Service 
Club at the hour he had advertised, but as his audience amounted 
to but one soldier, he discontinued his efforts to make known 
those wrinkles he had acquired with so much suffering himself. 
The substance of these intended lectures he has since amplified 
into a book, which is one of the most interesting little volumes 





* Whilst the civil workman is called in to do the work of the soldier at home, 
strangely enough we send out the soldier to do the work of the emigrant abroad. 
A force of Royal Engineers has lately left these shores for the purpose of dis- 
charging this office in British Columbia. 
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we ever read, and which should be in the hands of every 
campaigner, whether military or otherwise. Had our soldiers 
been acquainted with its contents when our commissariat broke 
down, they would have been able to lighten their miseries in a 
considerable degree. The services which he extracts from a 
single piece of stick are almost inconceivable; and when there 
seems to be no further hope, he shows how the difficulties may 
often be overcome by the aid of the very circumstances which 
appeared to have caused the breakdown. His makeshifts and 
expedients are, it is true, at times rather rough; and Ensign 
Firebrass, as he looks at his neatly-polished little boot, would 
erhaps be startled at being told, that on a march, ‘pieces of 
Finen a foot square, smeared with grease, and nicely folded over 
the foot cornerwise,’ form a capital substitute for socks; or 
that breaking ‘a raw egg into a hard boot before putting it 
on greatly softens the leather.’ Such announcements may be 
horrifying in the midst of luxury, but in hard circumstances the 
most nicely got up London dandy would be grateful for the hint. 
Many a poor soldier at any rate would be glad to know that 
even on a plain where there is nothing except the turf beneath 
his feet, protection is at hand if he were aware how to avail 
himself of it. ‘He need only turn up a broad sod seven feet 
long by two wide, and if he succeeds in propping it up on its 
edge, it will form a sufficient shield against the wind,’ and even 
against a drifting rain, provided he plants his turf between the 
weather and himself. 

As regards the in-door amusements of the soldier, we have 
but little belief in regimental libraries. The recruit from the 
agricultural districts will not read such volumes as generally 
form the bulk of these collections, A Scotch sergeant or two 
will thumb over Rollin’s ‘Ancient History,’ or Robertson’s 
© History of Scotland,’ but the majority of the soldiers will not 
look at them. ‘I have never heard of a reading army,’ said the 
late Dr. William Fergusson ; and we agree with him as far as what 
are called standard works are concerned. The soldier can be 
amused, however, with a lighter class of literature, and there is 
the certainty of pleasing him with a newspaper. ‘This is the 
reading he selects for himself in the public-house, and why not 
condescend to consult his tastes? Major-General : Lawrance 
stated that the system had been tried in some garrisons with 
excellent effect, of providing a room where the men could pro- 
cure papers, coffee, and a pipe. ‘ We approach the soldier,’ 
says Robert Jackson, ‘ with the dram-bottle in one hand, and 
the lash in the other.’ Things are not so bad as in his day, but 
the temptation and the punishment are still provided; and to 
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reduce both as much as possible, we should employ pleasant 
preventives, both of a moral and physical kind. 

The question of food is intimately connected with the health 
of the soldier, and, as far as we can see, no attempt has been 
made by the commissariat to adjust it satisfactorily to the vary- 
ing conditions to which he is subjected. The Truck system, 
which has long been abolished by law in the payment of work- 
men, is still maintained to some extent in the army. The 
soldier is nominally paid 13d, per day, but out of this the 
authorities stop a certain sum, which varies with the markets, 
for the rations and other necessaries supplied to him. The 
quantity of the ration is fixed, both for service at home and 
abroad. At home he has 1 |b. of bread and 3 |b. of meat in- 
clusive of bone, an additional 4 lb. of bread being given to 
troops encamped in England. Abroad the ration consists of 
1 Ib. of bread or ? lb. of biscuit, and 1 lb. of meat either salt or 
fresh, the additional }]b. being given to compensate for the 
inferior quality of foreign compared to English meat. There 
are one or two exceptional rations, but at home or abroad, in 
peace or in war, the ration (the quality of the meat being con- 
sidered) is the same, Simplicity may be urged in favour of the 
system, but we fear this is its only merit, and we are not at all 
surprised to find the following remarks in the Report: ‘We 
are of opinion that no ration can be fixed upon which shall be 
adhered to in both peace and war. The conditions of life are 
so different in the two cases, that whatever is suitable for the 
one must be either too much or too little for the other.” Common 
sense would clearly point out that the ration which would be 
amply sufficient for the soldier in country quarters, whose prin- 
cipal occupation is lounging along the street, or leaning upon 
a bridge, would go but little way to maintain the wear and tear 
of a man when exhausted by the fatigues of an active cam- 
paign. The degree and nature of his labours then may be 
gathered from the following extract from the Report of the 
pamela of Inquiry into the Supplies of the Army in the 
Jast :— 


‘ The average weight carried by a soldier on the march, including 
food and water for the day, is probably not less than from fifty to sixty 
pounds, and while carrying that burden he is frequently required not 
only to march considerable distances, but also to move rapidly, and 
make other great exertions. In the ordinary course of his duty he is 
called upon to watch during the night at longer or shorter intervals, 
whatever may have been his previous exertions. He is exposed to 
every vicissitude of temperature, and often to the inclemency of the 
weather, by night as well as by day, and must be ready to turn ar 
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when required, at any hour, and under any circumstances. He must 
generally be content with the shelter of a tent, whatever the climate 
may be. When engaged in siege operations, he has to perform, mostly 
during the night, the work that a railway labourer performs by day— 
excavating and removing earth. When stores are to be landed, he is 
often required to do the work of a dockyard labourer. When em- 
ployed in active service the soldier, therefore, requires a diet as 
nourishing as that which is requisite to maintain the physical powers 
of any other man engaged in hard labour involving frequent watching 
and exposure.’ 


That is, the soldier is required at times to be a railway navvy, 
and something more ; but unlike the navvy, he is not allowed to 
replenish his inward man according to his natural desires, but 
according to a certain fixed regulation. As well may a stoker 
limit his engine to a hundredweight of coals a day, and expect 
to get any speed out of it he pleased. The navigator, whilst 
executing heavy work, is known to eat as much as six pounds of 
meat a day. Now we question if any navigator ever worked 
harder than the common soldier in the trenches before Sebastopol, 
yet he was expected to perform his task on one pound of meat, 
fresh or salt, equal to three quarters of a pound of English beef or 
mutton. The salt meat too is vastly less nutritive than fresh ; 
and in case the lemon-juice fails, as it did in the Crimea, scurvy 
and its allied diseases are sure to follow its use. Well may 
Dr. Christison have remarked ‘that any scientific person con- 
versant with the present subject (dietaries) could have foretold, 
as a certain consequence, sooner or later, of their duty, that the 
British troops would fall into the calamitous state which befell 
them in the Crimea.’ It must be evident again that the soldier 
during a Canadian winter requires more meat than he does 
between the tropics. In cold climates the nitrogenous and car- 
boniferous food should predominate ; in warm climates a larger 
amount of vegetable food is required. The exact amount of the 
different kinds of food, however, requires a special study ; but 
surely chemistry, which has so admirably catered for the varying 
wants of prisoners undergoing fluctuating amounts of exertion, 
could find no difficulty in furnishing proper dietary tables for 
the British army in different parts of the globe. 

The Commissioners, in their Report, fully convinced of the 
injustice even at home of keeping stalwart English soldiers 
upon half a pound of meat, recommend that it shall be in- 
creased to a pound, They have stated their inability to fix 
the amount of the war ration. But it is not sufficient that 
there should be a supply of good and adequate food. The 
soldier must have means of properly preparing it. It is bad 

enough 
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enough to confine him to beef and pork for the whole term 
of his service, but it is adding to the injury to give him only 
a single method of cooking it.* ‘ At present,’ says the Report, 
‘in barrack and hospital but one mode of dressing food is 
recognised or provided for. Coppers for boiling exist in every 
barrack, but no meat can be baked, roasted, boiled, or stewed. 
When a soldier, therefore, enters the service, he has the prospect 
of dining on boiled meat every day for twenty-one years.’ 
‘It is beef and bouilli one day, and bouilli and beef the next, for 
twenty-one years,’ says Mr. Brown, the surgeon-major of the 
Guards. The result is, that the soldier does not consume even 
the small amount of animal food that is apportioned to him. ‘1 
have gone into the barracks at nine or ten o'clock at night, and I 
have seen half a dozen basins of soup not touched; the men 
would not eat it, says the same authority. So much for the 
bouilli ; and as for the beef, General Sir R. Airey says, ‘ the 
men are perfectly sickened of it. I have seen the meat, after it 
has been boiled down to shreds, thrown away; the men would 
not look at it.’ One error is the parent of another: as the men 
cannot eat. the same unvarying mess for ever, they send their 
meat to the baker’s, and defray the expense out of their vegetable- 
money. This diminution of their vegetable diet tends to pro- 
duce diseases of a scorbutic character. The Commissioners only 
speak with the universal voice when they recommend that the 
soldiers shall have the means of roasting, stewing, baking, and 
frying, as well as of boiling. Dr. Balfour, who has the medical 
charge of the boys in the Royal Military Asylum at Chelsea, 
has already put the plan to the test. Formerly the boys, like 
the soldiers, were fed perpetually on boiled meat; but of late 
years they have been treated like the rest of the community, and 
the result has been that the mortality has fallen from 9-7 per 
thousand to 4°9 per thousand. The greater part of this improve- 
ment is attributed by Dr. Balfour to the greater variety in the 
food and the mode of dressing it. The system effected a saving 
of 300/. a-year—‘the boys eating the whole of their victuals 
with a relish. I was able to get them into good condition by 
distributing the same amount of meat over seven days that they 
had previously had in four.’ The French, as all the world 
knows, are wiser upon this point than ourselves. ‘They have in 
every barrack a sort of small batterie,’ says Sir R. Airey, ‘ and 
the men are using their stewpans all day long; they make stews, 





* Since General Peel came into power, cooking-ranges, and other appliances, 
have by his direction been introduced into several of our barracks. It is for- 
tunate for our army that the War-Office is presided over by so able and upright an 
administrator, 
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and improve and diversify their diet very much.’ Now the 
chances are that John Bull will never be such a good cook as 
his neighbour, but he may at least be more skilled than he is. 
At present there is a permanent cook to each company, and the 
soldiers are entirely dependent upon him. Mr. Martin very per- 
tinently asked—‘ To provide against casualties, would it not be 
well to have so many men per company taught cooking ?’’ To 
which Sir R, Airey replies, that it could be easily done, ‘ but 
it depends entirely upon the commanding officer,’ who is as 
much a master of all the arrangements of a regiment as of the 
details of management in his private house. 

In the clothing of the British soldier a contest has been long 
going on between what is considered by the officers to look 
‘smart,’ and what is found by the men to be comfortable. A 
soldier upon parade and a soldier going into action scarcely looks 
the same man. The tight coat, the stiff stock, and the ugly 
shako, give a stiffness to his figure which is termed ‘a soldierly 
appearance :’ but upon the march or the eve of battle the jacket 
is thrown open, the trousers are tucked up, the shako is thrown 
away, and the stock follows suit. He has divested himself of 
every particle of clothing which is supposed to conduce to 
his smartness; but he is a free man: he can use his limbs 
with facility, he can march without fainting, and he can fight 
at his ease. Major-General Lawrance, apologising for the re- 
tention of the shako, and for the leathern stock, upon home 
service, urges that ‘it is essential to consider the appearance as 
well as the comfort of the soldier.’ Some of the soldiers them- 
selves wish to keep the stock, provided ‘that it may always be 
taken off when muscular exertion is required.’ The Commis- 
sioners are of opinion, and we think rightly, that ‘this condition 
applied to any part of a soldier’s dress is condemnatory of 
it.” Why should he possess a set of fine weather feathers any 
more than the fireman or the policeman? Fitness is the very 
essence of comeliness. The Ironsides of Cromwell would have 
smiled grimly at the holiday suit of the modern soldier. The 
Commissioners in their Report condemn nearly every article 
of clothing in present use—the stock as an instrument of stran- 
gulation; the shako as neither fitted by size, colour, weight, 
material, nor form, for service in hot climates ; and the trousers 
as gathering dust on the march. In the Crimea the men were 
in the habit of wrapping a piece of bale canvas from the com- 
missariat stores round their legs, which effectually protected 
them from the mud and wet. This suggests a return to the old 
gaiter used in the army during the early part of George III.’s 
reign, and still by some regiments of Highlanders, or the adop- 
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tion of a boot to lace over the bottom of the trousers like the 
ordinary shooting boot.* The West India regiments are ordered 
to wear the Zouave dress—the loose trousers, leather leggings, 
jacket, and fez. This may be well enough adapted for black 
troops, but we should be sorry to see our own men tricked out 
in this foreign fashion. 

The chief parts of the soldier’s body which require attention, as 
regards health, are the head and neck. The head should be pro- 
tected against the extremes of heat and cold by every means that 
science can devise. In tropical climates we still retain the shako, 
shielding it from the sun with a linencover. ‘The insufficiency of 
this device is read in the fearful mortality from sunstroke which 
devastates our army in India at the present time. The natives 
wear a cotton turban with an old horseshoe on the top to protect 
them from sword-cuts; and the Commissioners recommend a 
light cap covered with wadded linen with a flap hanging down 
behind. Like the sola or pith helmet, the protection here is in 
the slotv conducting power of the material. Mr. Jeffreys, how- 
ever, in his admirable treatise entitled. ‘The British Army in 
India,’ justly remarks, that the slower a substance conducts, the 
longer it retains its heat. A turban-covered shako worn all 
day in an Indian sun becomes charged with caloric to such 
an extent that it will give out a sensible heat when hung up 
in the tent, and will distress the head the moment it is put 
on; for this reason the covering should be placed outside the 
tent at night to cool. But, after all, though the heat may pene- 
trate very slowly to the wearer, the time comes when at last 
it reaches the skull. ‘The protection may be ample for the ac- 
climatised Hindoo, and yet be insufficient for the European. 
Mr. Jeffreys tells us that the scarf-skin of the Indian is so 
much thicker than that of the European, that, when serving as a 
medical officer, he was obliged to have a lancet ground in a 
peculiar manner for vaccinating the horny hide of the native 
infants, We therefore agree with him that science must be 
called upon to give the English soldier a still further defence 
against the sun. He has himself attempted to solve the problem. 
Instead of the use of the cloth-covered helmets, he terms sun- 
traps, he has constructed an ingenious covering in which reflec- 
tion, retarded conduction, slow radiation, convection, and ven- 
tilation are brought consecutively into play. There can be little 
doubt that scientifically his contrivance is unexceptionable, and 
would keep the head always cool. The weight, however, which 
his plan necessitates is a material element, although it is the heat 
and not the weight which kills. If we desire to form an idea 
of the amount of heat which is thrown off by a bright surface, 
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we have only to place our hands before the polished sides of a 
common firegrate, when the reflected heat will be found to be 
very little less than that directly radiated from the fire. It is 
just because these sides cast the heat which strikes them back 
again that the inner face is kept comparatively cool, This, 
therefore, is the best description of surface to present to the 
sky. It may be objected that the soldiers would be dazzled by 
the helmets of their comrades ; but the inconvenience would only 
be incident to a curvilinear-shaped helmet, possessing numerous 
tangential planes of reflection. A rectangular form, such as 
that of the present shako, would reflect the rays of the midday 
sun either down to the earth or up to the sky, and there would 
be no more glare observable than from the windows of a house, 
which, except at sunset, are the darkest part of the building. 
The helmet of the crusader was made in the form of a tin 
pot: this was retained by the Knights Templars, who well 
understood the value of the bright reflecting surface and the 
rectangular shape. r 

Mr. Jeffreys goes further. He proposes that the body dress of 
soldiers serving in tropical climates should also have a metallic 
reflecting surface, Though the idea may seem strange, we think 
it worthy of consideration. A good defence against tropical 
heat must be devised if we intend to keep India; for we cannot 
afford to send English regiments to be wholly destroyed as 
fighting men every ten years. The sun is the great ally of the 
natives ; they counted upon its service in the late rebellion, and 
we must endeavour to convert this enemy into a friend. A 
perfectly sun-proof dress would be worth many armies to us. 
Some regiments of irregular horse, which are by far the most 
picturesque-looking: troops we have, wear a light gray woollen 
blouse with simple curb chains on the shoulders to protect 
them from sword-cuts. This we believe to be the most suitable 
garment at present in use. Mr. Galton says that ‘during the 
progress of expeditions notes have been made of the number 
in them of those who have provided themselves with flannel, 
and of those who have not, and the list of sick always in- 
cluded names from the latter list in a very great ptoportion.’ 
With a host of such facts, well known to all who have paid 
attention to the subject, it seems surprising that the military 
authorities should have adopted a linen blouse for the troops in 
India. This material is perhaps the best conductor of all the 
fabrics used in dress; its unsuitableness therefore for a climate 
which is alternately hot, cold, and wet, may easily be imagined. 
The neck and spine should be guarded against the assaults of the 
sun almost as carefully as the head. In all ages Easterns have 
been 
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been mindful to protect the great nervous highway. The Arabs 
invariably bring one of the ends of the turban down over the 
neck, and the French have adopted the same plan in Algeria. 
As regards the spine, every one has experienced the sense of 
sickness which is produced when the back is brought close to a 
strong fire. Such a fire the poor soldier often endures for hours 
when marching under an Indian sun. Sunstrokes arise as much 
from this cause as from the exposure of the head. The Arab has 
a long tasselled loop of cloth hanging down in the small of the 
back, which acts as a piece of solar armour: the English soldier 
should have a similar protection, unless we are to consider that 
his black knapsack and his neatly rolled great-coat are all that 
is required, A belt of flannel should by no means be forgotten. 
The direct rays of the sun striking upon the expanse of nerves 
over the abdomen often bring on cholera or dysentery. The 
soldier should have, in addition, a loose woollen wrapper to serve 
as achange when campaigning. The value of dry clothes when 
he lies dbwn on the bare ground after a fatiguing march is not to be 
overrated. ‘The skin’s debility is malaria’s opportunity,’ justly 
remarks Mr. Jeffreys. ‘The germs of fever, dysentery, and 
cholera, stalking over the bodies of a sleeping army, which has 
been exposed to the sun by day, quickly scent out the enfeebled 
skins and divide the prey !’ 

The colour of the dress is important. Dr, Coulier, who has 
lately investigated the qualities of different materials as clothing 
for troops, found that white cotton placed over a cloth dress 
produced a fall of 7 degrees per cent. in heat. When the tube 
of a thermometer was covered with cotton sheeting and placed 
in the sun, it marked 35:1, with cotton lining 35°5, with un- 
bleached linen 39°6, with dark blue cloth 42, with red cloth 42. 
From these experiments it will be seen that the staring red of 
our uniforms absorbs no less than 7 degrees more of heat than 
simple cotton. As we have to guard against the cold of night, 
and the damp of the rainy season, perhaps the best method of 
meeting the varied conditions of heat, moisture, and cold would 
be to give the soldier a simple woollen blouse of some neutral 
colour, which, while it did not absorb the sun’s rays, would yet 
be pleasing to the eye. Gray faced with red, or girdled with a 
red sash or belt, would have an excellent effect, and would answer 
admirably, 

It is singular that, whilst our troops at home, for the last 
twenty years within the immediate influence of a growing sani- 
tary science, have profited little by its teaching, the troops 
quartered abroad within the same time have experienced a marked 


decline in their annual rate of mortality. In the year 1835 Lord 
Howick 
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‘Howick caused a parliamentary inquiry to be made into the 
causes of the fearful mortality among the troops on some of 
the foreign stations, especially in the West Indian islands, 
The returns proved even worse than had been anticipated. The 
mortality in Jamaica was no less than 128 per thousand, or in 
other words, every eighth man who stepped on board a transport 
for service in this beautiful island was doomed to leave his body 
for the land crabs. In the other islands the mortality was some- 
‘what less, the deaths being 81 in the thousand. The reason of 
this decimation had long been known. More than fifty years 
ago Robert Jackson had pointed out the deadly nature of our 
military posts, situated for the most part at the embouchures of 
rivers and in low harbours, or placed in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of pestiferous swamps. Salt pork and rum were called 
in to finish the work malaria had commenced. Five days a-week 
were our soldiers rationed upon this poisonous food ; and, to 
make the injustice more glaring, the convicts upon the island were 
fed with fresh meat, and were consequently in good heAlth. In 
1843 Sir Charles Metcalfe determined that the troops should no 
longer perish. He altered their diet, and removed them entirely 
from the marshy plains to Maroon Town, which stands at an 
elevation of not more than 2500 feet on the Blue Mountains, 
but sufficient to lift European life above the level of the deadly 
fevers of the climate. The effect of these changes exactly cor- 
responded with what had been foretold by Jackson ; the mortality 
speedily fell from 128 to 60 per thousand, and is now reduced 
to 32. Thus for many generations the mortality of white troops 
in Jamaica was fourfold what it should have been, through igno- 
rance and extravagance ; for, strange to say, the difference between 
the cost of the poisonous salt-pork and the healthy fresh-meat 
caused a saving to the Government of 80,000/. a-year. 

In other colonies the improvement in the health of the troops — 
has been marked of late years. At Ceylon, where resort has 
been had to hill stations, the mortality has decreased from 74 
per thousand—at which ratio it stood until 1836—to 38 per 
thousand at the present time. During the same period, we 
find that at St. Helena the rate has fallen from 25 to T2, at Gib- 
raltar from 22 to 12, at the Ionian Islands from 27 to 17, and 
at Newfoundland from 37 to 11 per thousand. From this 
gratifying statement we must except the greatest dependency of 
all—our Indian Empire. In Bengal the mortality of the British 
soldier just before the mutiny was even greater than it had been 
twenty years before. On the average of nineteen years previous 
to 1836 it had been 75 per thousand ; on the average of the next 
period of eighteen years it was 76 per thousand. In Bombay, 
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the mortality has decreased 2 per thousand; but in Madras the 
improvement has been such that the deaths have fallen from 
76 to 41 per thousand. Whilst India remained in the hands of 
the East India Company, and the British troops stationed there 
seldom exceeded 25,000, the high mortality of the presidency of 
Bengal might have escaped observation; but now that the Euro- 
pean soldiers will probably be doubled, the necessity for putting 
their sanitary condition upon a proper footing must be obvious. 
‘Colonel Tulloch has informed me,’ says Mr. Martin, in his 
admirable work on the ‘Influence of Tropical Climates on the 
European Constitution,’ ‘ that between 1815 and 1855 there died 
of European soldiers belonging to her Majesty’s and the East India 
Company’s army in India very nearly 100,000 men, the greater 
portion of whose lives might have been saved had better localities 
been selected for military occupation in that country.’ Estimating 
the value of each soldier in India at 100/., this would give a sum 
of 10,000,000/. 

The harracks and cantonments of India, as regards vastness 
and solidity, are perhaps not to be equalled by any in the world. 
The military buildings of Burhampore in Bengal are said to 
have cost, during the 77 years they were in existence, including 
capital and interest, 16,891,206/.; yet this costly station, like 
that of Secunderabad in the Madras presidency, was planted in 
an absolutely pestiferous locality. All over India the localities 
of the barracks are bad, and their construction and arrangement 
extremely faulty. ‘ Nearly the whole station of Cawnpore,’ says 
Mr. Jeffreys, ‘running some miles along the river, was so cut up 
into small “ compounds” by high mud walls that a bird’s-eye 
view would have given it the appearance of a divided honey- 
comb, These walls, with the profusion of trees they enclosed, 
seemed as if designed to cut off every current of wind from the 

. inhabitants of the ground-floor dwellings hidden within them.’ 
In another case, as if to make stagnation doubly secure, he men- 
tions that there is a square wall within a square wall surrounding 
acantonment. Hence we can easily account for the fearful mor- 
tality among European troops in India. As if to make patent 
to us the folly we commit in constructing these vast bakehouses, 
the native troops who hut themselves outside our lines, and thus 
get plenty of air, present the unique example of a soldiery whose 
mortality is below that of the population from which it is re- 
cruited. In the Bengal presidency the mutiny has cleared away 
the difficulty; for it has swept the mass of these pestilential 
cantonments from the face of the earth. The question, how 
shall we profit by the loss? is answered by Mr. Martin in his 
‘Suggestions for promoting the Health and Efficiency = the 
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British Troops serving in the East Indies.’ He insists that we 
must station our troops in future upon the hills, but not on such 
stations as we have on the Himalaya and. Neilgherry mountains, 
positions of 7000 feet above the sea; for although they are a 
security against the fevers of the country, they are apt to induce 
bowel complaints, which are almost as fatal. His opinion is, that 
elevations of from 2800 to 6000 feet would yield a climate most 
congenial for European troops: such, in fact, as we have already 
found in the Blue Mountains of Jamaica. He especially draws 
attention to the solitary hills—‘ those islands of the plains ’—as 
capable of affording a refuge from the fevers that inundate 
the low-iying ground. Here the mass of the British army 
may be lodged until their services are needed. From these 
eyries, like the Romans of old, they may watch the champaign 
country, and be ready, at a moment’s notice, to move on any 
threatened position. There is no intention of recommending 
the abandonment of strategical points, or large cities which 
serve as arsenals, simply because’ they are not wholesome. 
There are dangers to be braved in peace as well as in war. Yet 
our experience of the heroic qualities of the British soldier 
justifies the assumption that small bodies of them, placed in 
strongly-fortified positions, could hold out against all comers until 
succour should arrive from the hill stations—especially now India 
is being traversed by railroads and telegraphs. But even these 
stations are not sufficient to restore patients suffering under chronic 
disease. These, if possible, should at once be sent home. The 
sick officer is invalided, and speedily recovers in the air of his 
native land; the common soldier, on the contrary, is forced to 
enter the hospital, too often to die. ‘The men, moreover, should 
be recruited for a shorter time. At present they practically serve 
seventeen years in India—a period which breaks down the con- 
stitutions of the majority. It is the exposure to heat for a great 
length of time, and not its intensity for a short period, that 
destroys European life. If we entrap the ignorant labourer by 
the most unworthy artifices,* we should, at least, be merciful to 
him. Let the term of service be reduced to ten years, and then 
the stream of stalwart Britons, fresh from the mother country, 
would enable us, in conjunction with hill stations, to keep a 
powerful and resistless grasp upon the country. 

It may well be imagined that, if the sanitary condition of our army 
is so bad in times of peace, its sufferings in war must be greatly ex- 


_ * Mr. Jeffreys informs us that he has lately seen a recruiting serjeant’s placard 
in which there is an —— of a British trooper cutting down a Sepoy and 
taking from him a bag of treasure. 
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aggerated. The experience of the Peninsula, Walcheren, Burmah, 
and Sebastopol, has unfailingly proved this to be the case, and in 
manifold instances the evils were such as could have been avoided 
with ease, 


‘ The barracks and the military hospitals,’ says Miss Nightingale, 
‘exist at home and in the colonies as tests of our sanitary condition in 
peace; and the histories of the Peninsular war, of Walcheren, and of 
the late Crimean expedition, exist as tests of our sanitary condition in 
the state of war. We have much more information on the sanitary 
history of the Crimean campaign than we have of any other. It is a 
complete example—history does not afford its equal—of an army, after 
a great disaster arising from its neglects, having been brought into the 
highest state of health and efficiency. It is the whole experiment on 
a colossal scale. In all other examples the last step has been wanting 
to complete the solution of the problem. We had in the first seven 
months of the Crimean campaign a mortality among the troops at the 
rate of 60 per cent. per annum from disease alone—a rate of mortality 
which exceeds that of the great plague in the population of London, 
and a higher ratio than the mortality in cholera to the attacks ; that is 
to say, that there died out of the army of the Crimea an annual rate 
greater than ordinarily die in time of pestilence out of sick. We had 
during the last six months of the war a mortality among our sick not 
much more than among our Healthy Guards at home, and a mortality 
among our troops in the last five months two-thirds only of what it 1s 
among our troops at home.’ 


This splendid testimony to the value of sanitary science, exhi- 
bited on the largest scale, on an apparently hopeless field, is 
without appeal. —The Commissioners propose a medical officer of 
health for the army,* second in rank to the principal medical 
officer, and attached to the quartermaster-general in the field. 
This officer, says the Report, should be the head of the sanitary 
police of the army, should be answerable for all the measures to 
be adopted for the prevention of disease, and should report to 
the quartermaster-general, and to the principal medical officer. 
In order to prevent any evasion of responsibility, they further 
recommend that the sanitary officer shall give his advice in 
writing, and that the disregard of it on strategical grounds shall 
be equally recorded by the officer in command. Having thus 
provided for the army in the field, the Commissioners propose 
that there shall be associated with the Medical Director-General 
of the Army a sanitary, statistical, and medical colleague. Each 
of these officers would be at the head of adistinct department— 





* This idea of a sanitary officer for armies in the field originated with Mr. 
J. Ranald Martin, who has long advocated the measure in his correspondence with 
the medical journals, and with the East India Government, To this gentleman 


we also owe the suggestion of a health officer in civil life, 
the 
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the sanitary officer taking cognisance of all questions of food, 
dress, diet, exercise, and lodging for the soldier; the statistical 
department gathering together those invaluable details relative 
to the health of the army, for the want of which the British 
troops have so long suffered a mortality out of all proportion to 
the civil community ; while the medical department would serve 
as a connecting link between civil and military medicine, keeping 
the latter up to the last word of science, as spoken by the great 
medical authorities in all countries. Some of these suggestions 
will require deep consideration before they are adopted. Nothing, 
at any rate, must be permitted to fetter the absolute power of the 
commander in the field, who must have a real as well as a nominal 
freedom, But every precaution which can guard the health of 
the soldier without cramping the discretion of the general is de- 
manded alike by humanity and policy. What was so powerfully 
said in the last century has remained in a great degree true in 
our own. ‘The life of a modern soldier is ill-represented by 
heroic fiction, War has means of destruction more formidable 
than the cannon and the sword. Of the thousands and ten thousands 
that perished in our late contests with France and Spain, a very 
small part ever felt the stroke of an enemy ; the rest languished in 
tents and ships, amidst damps and putrefaction; pale, torpid, 
spiritless and helpless ; gasping and groaning, unpitied among 
men, made obdurate by long continuance of hopeless misery ; and 
were at last whelmed in pits or heaved into the ocean, without 
notice or remembrance. By incommodious encampments and 
unwholesome stations, where courage is useless and enterprise 
impracticable, fleets are silently dispeopled, and armies sluggishly 
melted away.’ 








Arr. VII.—Boswell’s Life of Johnson: including their Tour to 
the Hebrides. By the Right Honourable John Wilson Croker, 
LL.D., F.R.S. A new Edition, thoroughly Revised, with 
much additional Matter, With Portraits, 1 Vol., royal 8vo, 
London, 1847. 


M* THACKERAY has remarked that the advantages of 
the literary calling are not sufficiently remembered by those 
who complain of its hardships. The physician must have house 
and furniture, carriage and men-servants, before patients will 
confide in him, for nobody is willing to trust in his skill till he 
puts on an appearance which indicates that he is trusted by 
others. The barrister must be at the cost of chambers and clerk, 
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and the expense of going the circuit. The artist must have his 
studio and a constant supply of canvas and paint. The author, 
on the other hand, requires scarce any capital with which to 
exercise his craft. In large towns public libraries supply him 
with books, and a few sheets of paper, a pen and a little ink are 
all which are required to write them. He can live in a cheap 
lodging, and needs none of the costly appendages of the doctor, 
lawyer, and painter. Such is Mr. Thackeray’s summary of the 
case, and it is plain enough that every calling has its drawbacks 
and compensations; but, when all has been said, it will still 
remain a truth that the worst profession in the world, for those 
who rely upon it exclusively, is that of an author. With the 
exception of a very few popular writers and editors of journals, 
no persons expend so large an amount of talent and toil for so 
small a return as the better class of literary men. Gifted persons, 
whose pens are hardly ever out of their hands, can with difficulty 
earn three or four hundred a year. Great as is the demand for 
books in the aggregate, the works of an individual have not often 
a sufficient sale to furnish much profit. If he chances to make 
a lucky hit, he can rarely repeat it. Those who make their way 
in the ordinary professions have a steady call for their services ; 
the gains of the author, which are dependent upon a taste as 
variable as the weather, are always precarious. Though the 
public did not require incessant variety and were willing to go on 
listening to the voice of the charmer, he can seldom continue to 
charm as wisely as at first. Goldsmith urged the introduction 
of new members into the Literary Club because the original 
associates ‘had travelled over each other's minds,’ This is 
as true of books as of conversation. Few men are possessed of 
an inexhaustible stock of ideas, and while in the ordinary 
callings increased experience gives increased skill, the author 
often finds in the very prime of his life that his occupation is 
gone, and that little besides ‘ mouth-honour’ is left him. But 
the chief evil, perhaps, of his employment, when his bread de- 
pends upon it, is in the nature of the exertion it imposes. The 
craft of an artist is in a large degree mechanical, and to paint is 
usually as much a pleasure as a labour. The duties of a phy- 
sician soon become a routine in which the intellect is rarely 
put to a strain. The barrister has his materials found to his 
hands, has the comparatively easy task of addressing the under- 
standing instead of captivating the taste, and has the immense 
advantage of speaking to an audience far from fastidious and 
which is compelled to listen to him. Literary productions, 
when they have any particular excellence, generally flow with 
much less facility. They call for a more exhausting patience 
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and a more fatiguing application of mind. Rapidly as Johnson 
seemed to write, he yet testifies that composition is usually 
an effort of slow diligence, to which the author is dragged 
by necessity, and from which the attention is every moment 
starting to pleasanter pursuits. No occupation is so tiring, none 
requires such concentration of the powers and such a freedom 
from everything which can distract the thoughts ; none, there- 
fore, is so harassing under the least derangement of health or 
circumstances. ‘A man,’ says Jobnson, ‘ doubtful of his dinner 
or trembling at a creditor is not much disposed to abstracted medi- 
tation or remote inquiries ;’ nor can any pursuit be so trying 
when poverty compels the toil to be unremitting ; when 


‘ Day after day the labour must be done, 
And sure as comes the postman and the sun 
The indefatigable ink must run.’ 


Half the works which delight the world may almost be said to 
have been written with the blood of their authors. ‘Ye,’ ex- 
claims Johnson, ‘who listen with credulity to the whispers of 
fancy, and pursue with eagerness the phantoms of hope, attend 
to the history of Rasselas Prince of Abyssinia.’ With much 
more reason might those who think of adopting literature as a 
profession, seduced by dazzling dreams of affluence and fame, 
attend to the history of Samuel Johnson. Whoever weighs the 
sufferings against the success will have little reason to envy his 
lot ; and though he presents as grand a spectacle of 'a brave man 
struggling with distress as the world ever saw, the grandeur is 
felt by those who contemplate his career, and little besides the 
distress was felt by himself. 

Shortly after Johnson settled in London, at the close of 1737, 
his chief employer was Edward Cave, the son of a shoemaker at 
Rugby. Cave had acquired some scholarship by his education 
at the grammar school of that place, and was now established as 
a printer and publisher at St. John’s Gate. He had started the 
“Piantlemeaa?s Magazine,’ and never, Johnson said, ‘ looked out 
of the window but with a view to it.’ Such was his minute 
. anxiety respecting it that he would name a particular person 

who he heard had talked of leaving it off, and would exclaim, 
-*Let us have something good next month.’ Johnson spoke of 
him in later years with great affection, and described him ‘as a 
good man who always delighted to have his friends at table,’ but 
added, ‘ that he was a penurious paymaster, who would contract 
for lines by the hundred, and expect the long hundred.’ How- 
ever sensible he may have been of the value of his new con- 


tributor, whose articles, compared to the flimsy stuff which filled 
the 
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the journals of that day, were like jewels among sand, Cave does 
not seem to have relaxed his parsimony in his favour. The 
wages of Johnson were those of the ordinary literary drudges of 
his time, and the terms which conscious merit would have 
induced him to refuse, starving indigence compelled him to 
accept. 

Most of his productions during the early part of his sojourn in 
London have not been traced. In 1740 his known contributions 
to the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ become more important, and it 
was at the conclusion of this year that he began to compose the 
‘Parliamentary Debates,’ which he had previously been em- 
ployed to revise. Persons were sent to the Houses of Lords 
and Commons to learn the names of the speakers and the sides 
they took. Sometimes his informants brought away notes of 
what was said, and from these slender materials Johnson con- 
structed the finished speeches which appeared in the Magazine. 
His last, and upon the whole his ablest, effort of the kind, was 
his report of the discussion on ‘Spiritaous Liquors’ in February, 
1743. He then desisted from the task on discovering what he 
had never before suspected, that these” effusions of his pen were 
supposed to be the true debates, ‘ for he would not,’ he said, ‘ be 
accessory to the propagation of falsehood.’ Though there could 
be no guilt where no fraud was designed, and though not a single 
ill effect was alleged to have been produced by the misconcep- 
tion of the public, his detestation of everything deceptive was so 
extreme that a few days before his death he declared that the 
Debates ‘were the only part of his writings which gave him 
compunction.’ Their genuineness was long undoubted even by 
men who might have been thought to be in a position to hear 
the truth from the members of either House of Parliament. 
Three of the speeches were published by Dr. Maty in the works 
of Lord Chesterfield ‘as specimens of his Lordship’s eloquence ;’ 
and years after the scrupulous moralist had abandoned the practice 
Dr, Francis, the translator of Demosthenes and Horace, mentioned 
at a dinner, at which Johnson was present, that the reply of Mr. 
Pitt to the elder Horace Walpole in the ‘ Debate on Seamen’ in 
1741, was the finest he had ever read—finer than anything in the 
great Greek orator himself. The rest of the company were loud 
in their applause, and when panegyric was exhausted, Johnson 
exclaimed, ‘That speech I wrote in a garret in Exeter-street.’ 
This vigorous piece of fierce invective is the best burst of 
declamation he produced. 

The excellence of the speeches may have done much to re- 
move suspicion. It may have appeared more probable that they 
should be faitbful reports than that they should be the composi- 
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tion of a magazine writer; but as Flood remarked, they are none 
of them in the least like real debates, and they are all written in 
one style, and that the mannered style of Johnson. The sub- 
stance is just as much in his usual strain of speculation and 
moralising. There is a vast amount of reflection, very few facts, 
and very little politics. His addiction to generalities is the 
cause why he displays in the conflict of opposite opinions less 
argumentative ingenuity than might be expected from his notable 
skill in maintaining either side of a question, and making the 
worse appear the better reason. When he was praised for his 
impartiality in holding the balance even between the contending 
parties, he answered ‘That is not quite true. I saved appear- 
ances tolerably well, but I took care that the Whig dogs should 
not have the best of it.’ It would be impossible, however, from 
the debates themselves to discover his bias. Both sides declaim 
with equal plausibility of assertion and power of language. The 
pride of the author prevailed over the prejudices of the politi- 
cian, and as every speech was in fact his own, he could not 
resist the impulse to put the strongest arguments and most for- 
cible expressions into the mouth of the speaker. None of his 
works were written with equal velocity. ‘Three columns of the 
Magazine,’ he said, ‘in an hour was no uncommon effort, which 
was faster than most persons could have transcribed that quan- 
tity.’ Considered in this light, the composition is extraordinary. 
There is abundance of amplified commonplaces, but intermingled 
with admirable reflections which are conveyed throughout in a 
polished and stately style, and in diction remarkable for its 
copiousness and vigour. Some of the speeches on ‘Spirituous 
Liquors’ are finished dissertations on the evil effects, individual 
and national, of habits of intoxication, and would be supposed 
to be the result of unusual care. 

There was once an idea of bringing Johnson himself into 
Parliament. Conceiving, as was conjectured by Lord Stowell, 
that, like the elephant in battle, so headstrong a champion might 
trample down friends as well as foes, Lord North declined to 
forward the scheme. Mr. Flood was reasonably of opinion that 
Johnson, at the age of sixty-two, had been too long used to the 
sententious brevity and short flights of conversation to have 
acquired the ‘expanded kind of argument’ necessary in Parlia- 
ment ; but nothing could be less reasonable than to refer to the 
imaginary debates in the Magazine in proof of this position. 
Whatever may be their fault, it assuredly is not want of expan- 
sion; and they are essays and not speeches, exactly because they 
were written to be read and not to be spoken. At any period 
while his mind retained its pliancy Johnson could have had no 
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difficulty in varying the treatment of his subject to fit their 
altered purpose. Burke pronounced that if he had come early 
into the House of Commons he would have been beyond question 
the greatest speaker that ever appeared there. He several times 
attempted an harangue in the ‘Society of Arts and Sciences,’ 
and told Sir William Scott ‘that he found he could not get on.’ 
He must have meant he could not get on to the satisfaction 
of himself, for Dr. Kippis heard him speak there on a question 
of mechanics ‘with a perspicuity and energy which excited 
general admiration.’ Promptitude of mind was one of his most 
conspicuous qualities, and a little practice would have rendered 
oratorical contests as congenial to him as colloquial. 

Like the dawning light which shows itself to the world before 
the luminary is visible from which it proceeds, Johnson’s writ- 
ings were admired long before he himself was brought into view. 
While he was penning speeches for eminent statesmen which 
eclipsed their own productions, he was not always able even to 
command a garret. About the time when he commenced the Par- 
liamentary debates, he and Savage discussed politics one night as 
they walked round and round St. James’s Square because they 
were destitute of a lodging. In high spirits and brimful of 
patriotism they continued their circuit for several hours, in- 
veighing against Sir Robert Walpole and resolving ‘ that they 
would stand by their country.’ By four in the morning fatigue 
got the better of patriotic fervour; they began to wish for 
refreshment, and found that they could only make up fourpence 
halfpenny between them. Savage died in 1743, and in the fol- 
lowing year Johnson published a Life of him. This unhappy 
man was at once extravagantly proud and meanly importunate. 
He demanded alms with the air of a king who levies rightful 
taxes on his subjects, and thought to dignify beggary by inso- 
lence. Instead of being grateful for what was bestowed, he was 
enraged when anything was withheld, and to have been once his 
friend was to ensure his subsequent enmity. The sums which 
were given him out of charity he squandered in profligacy, and 
passed his days between the fierce extremes of ravenous de- 
bauchery and squalid want. His conversation was doubtless the 
circumstance which recommended him to his future biographer. 
Johnson had never come within reach of the heads of his profes- 
sion, Savage had herded with many of them as well as with 
various persons of rank. He was a close and accurate observer 
of mankind, had a singularly tenacious memory, and possessed 
the art of communicating his reminiscences in easy, elegant, and 
vivacious language. It may readily be conceived with what eager 
interest Johnson would listen to his traits and anecdotes. What 
he 
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he saw in him was the companion of Pope and the describer of 
the many-coloured scenes of life, not the vindictive spendthrift 
amd abandoned reveller. Their companionship was of short 
duration, for it is certain they were not acquainted when Johnson 
published his ‘ London’ in May, 1738, and Savage left the me- 
tropolis in July, 1739, and never returned to it. 

With so unpromising a hero, whose talents were not extraor- 
dinary* and the incidents of whose career were neither numerous 
nor creditable, Johnson produced a biography which, as Mr. 
Croker happily remarks, ‘ gives, like Rapbael’s Lazarus or Mu- 
rillo’s Beggar, pleasure as a work of art, while the original could 
only excite disgust.’ The splendour of the author’s mind re- 
flected from the page redeems the inherent poverty of the 
subject. Yet the effect is not obtained by ascribing to Savage 
fictitious virtues or an imaginary importance. His ill-regulated 
disposition and ignoble career, if touched with tenderness, are 
described with as much fidelity as power. The interest springs 
honestly from the skill of the narrative and the reflections which 
are interwoven with it. The work was thrown off at a heat. ‘I 
wrote,’ Johnson said, ‘ forty-eight of the printed octavo pages at 
a sitting; but then I sat up all night. It bears no marks of 
the haste with which it was composed; the style is not so har- 
monious and compact as that to which he had attained when he 
wrote the ‘ Lives of the Poets ;’ but it is always imposing and 
often terse, and runs on in a full and equable flow from the 
opening to the close. 

The copyright of the ‘ Life of Savage’ was purchased by Cave 
for fifteen guineas. No succession of masterpieces that it was in 
the power of man to produce could have enabled an author at 
this price to earn a subsistence ; the money received for one 
performance would have been spent long before he could have 
collected the materials for a second. Thus Johnson was obliged 
to go back to his usual taskwork in which the returns were 








* Fielding relates that the writings of Savage had long lain uncalled for in the 
warehouse till he happened, very fortunately for his bookseller, to be convicted at 
the Old Bailey of having killed one Sinclair in a tavern-seuffle, by running him 
through with a sword. The bookseller immediately advertised ‘The Works of 
Mr. Savage, now under Sentence of Death for Murder,’ and the whole stock was 
sold, The man next offered the condemned a high price for a ‘ Dying 
Speech,’ which Savage accordingly furnished. When, contrary to all expectation, 
he was pardoned, he wished to return the money. The bookseller preferred to 
stand by the bargain. He published the ‘Speech’ which Mr. Savage had intended 
to make at Tyburn ; and Fielding says ‘it is probable as many were sold as there 
were people in town who could read.’ It is wonderful to reflect upon the cir- 
cumstances which are a source of interest in the eyes of the multitude, when 
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quick, however small. His employment in 1745 and 1746 was 
so obscure that with the exception of some ‘ Miscellaneous 
Observations upon Macbeth,’ which appeared in the former of 
these years, no trace is preserved of his labours. Mr. Croker 
inclines to the belief that he had dabbled in the Rebellion and 
was obliged to keep concealed. To suppose that he was out in 
Forty-five, and that his journey to the Hebrides was not his first 
visit to Scotland, merely because we do not know where he was 
or what he was doing at the period, is an assumption too rash 
to be entertained. But there is conclusive evidence from John- 
son’s own lips that the conjecture is unfounded. He told Mr. 
Langton ‘that nothing had ever offered that made it worth his 
while to consider fully the question’ of the right of the Stuarts, 
which he certainly could not have said if he had gone so far as 
to engage in the Pretender’s cause. Boswell had heard him 
declare that ‘if holding up his right hand would have secured 
victory to Prince Charles at Culloden, he was not sure that he 
would have held it up.’ His Tory predilections were strong, 
but it is not likely that they.ever hurried him into treason, or 
that his idea of ‘ standing by his coantry’ was to aid a High- 
land army to invade it. With a playful consciousness that they 
were destined to hold a conspicuous place in English literature, 
he remarked to Goldsmith, as they looked at the monuments in 
Poet's Corner,— 
‘ Forsitan et nostrum nomen miscebitur istis.’ 


On their return home through Temple Bar, Goldsmith pointed 
to the heads of the rebels which were stuck upon it, and slily 
whispered in the ear of his companion— 


¢ Forsitan et nostrum nomen miscebitur IsTI1s.’ 


The jest has a significance beyond what has ever been imputed 
to it, and must have been heard by Johnson with a shudder, if he 
had indeed made common cause with the men whose visages 
were mouldering above.* 

In 1747 Johnson again emerged to the surface with the ‘ Plan 
of his English Dictionary.’ His occasional productions while 
he was proceeding with his gigantic task were either few at the 
commencement or they have remained unknown. He furnished 
to Dodsley’s ‘ Preceptor’ in 1748 a paper of about eighteen 
octayo pages called the ‘ Vision of Theodore,’ which he penned 
one night after a festive evening, and which he once said he 








* Ghastly as was this spectacle, ‘it was less revolting than is commonly sup- 
posed; for the heads being coated with tar to prevent their becoming noisome, 
they were not more offensive in appearance than Egyptian mummies. 
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thought the best thing he had ever written. The ground of his 
preference is not apparent. The principal object of the piece is 
to hold out a warning against the contraction of evil habits. Of 
these he says felicitously that ‘each link of the chain grows 
tighter as it has been longer worn, and when by continual addi- 
tions they become so heavy as to be felt, they are very frequently 
too strong to be broken.’ But the allegory is hackneyed, and 
displays little ingenuity or fancy. The precepts are trite, and 
are not set off by any novelty of form or illustration. If, how- 
ever, the distinction of being his masterpiece did not belong to 
the ‘ Vision of Theodore,’ he might with reason have claimed 
the honour for the work which he published in the ensuing 
year. This was his famous ‘ Vanity of Human Wishes,’ which 
he composed according to his usual practice, with marvellous 
rapidity. He once accomplished a hundred lines in a single day. 
If Johnson were judged by what he has done best, his place 
should be among the poets. When Ballantyne asked Scott what 
in all our poetical literature gave him the greatest pleasure, he 
answered ‘London’ and the ‘ Vanity of Human Wishes.’ ‘I 
think,’ adds Ballantyne, ‘I never saw his countenance more indi- 
cative of admiration than while reciting aloud from these pro- 
ductions.’ As Scott asserted that the ‘ pathetic morality of the 
“‘ Vanity of Human Wishes ” had often drawn tears,’ there can be 
no doubt that this involuntary tribute had been paid by himself. 
Byron called it a ‘ grand poem,’ and said, ‘ that the examples and 
mode of giving them were both sublime.’ It is in a far more 
elevated strain than the ‘London.’ The ideas are of a loftier 
cast, the language is more nervous and poetical, and the cha- 
racters are drawn with a force and splendour of description which 
are unrivalled. The sketch of Charles XII. of Sweden is the 
gem of the whole. The glow and fire and pomp of the lines 
which depict him in the pride of military glory, and the pathos 
of the lines which paint his reverses and his death, are perfect in 
themselves, and impress more deeply by the contrast. In almost 
every instance the English poet has soared above his Latin ori- 
ginal.* Johnson coming after so many models has ¢opied none of 





* The opening couplet is the worst in the poem:— 


* Let Observation, with extensive view, 
Survey mankind from China to Peru.’ 
He had to contend here with Dryden’s consummate rendering of the original, 
which is as literal as it is admirable:— 
* Look round the habitable world, how few 
Know their own good, or knowing it pursue.’ 


Johnson was cramped by the evident desire to avoid echoing a version which he 
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them in the construction of his heroic verse, which has a swell and 
majesty of its own. Without the various music of Dryden it is 
more sonorous, and fills the ear with its sound as it fills the 
mind with its pregnant sense. A few imperfect rhymes in 
‘London ’ excepted, he has sacrificed nothing to the exigencies of 
verse. Neither Pope nor any other writer is equally free from 
negligent lines, or succeeds in the same sustained degree in com- 
bining the restraints imposed by poetry with the order and 
exactness of prose. 

The fifteen guineas which Johnson received for the ‘ Vanity of 
Human Wishes’ was quickly followed by a larger sum than he 
could ever have possessed before. When Garrick in 1747 opened 
Drury Lane Theatre, Johnson furnished the celebrated Prologue. 
He now looked to Garrick to introduce the neglected ‘ Irene’ to 
the world. The name of Johnson was beginning to be heard. 
His ‘ Life of Savage’ was admired; his poems were thought 
equal to Pope; and his noble Prologue, which was several 
times called for during the season, had made him favourably 
known to the frequenters of the theatre. A tragedy from his 
pen was no unpromising speculation, and if his piece had been 
well adapted for the stage he might have appealed to the manager 
with as much confidence as to the friend. But ‘ Irene’ was too 
barren of incident to be an acting play, and when Garrick pro- 
posed alterations his old master took offence. ‘Sir,’ said 
Johnson to Dr. Taylor, who attempted to mediate in the dispute, 
‘the fellow wants me to make Mahomet run mad that he may 
have an opportunity of tossing his hands and kicking his heels.’ 
The tragedy was performed on February 6th, 1749, and ran for 
thirteen nights. Dr. Burney, who was present at the first repre- 
sentation, says that it was much applauded, especially the speech 
on ‘to-morrow,’ till the heroine at the close was about to be 
strangled on the stage, when there arose. a cry of murder! 
murder! It is singular that the circumstance which jeopardised 
the play should have been one of the few changes which the 
author permitted at the urgent solicitation of Garrick, whose 
object no doubt was to add another ‘situation’ to a piece which 
was deficient in action. Johnson mentions of Dodsley that he 
attended every night behind the scenes during the run of ‘ Cleone,’ 
and always cried at the distress of his own heroine. Neither 
the author nor any one else could have shed a tear at the frigid 
dialogue of ‘Irene,’ but he was always present at the perforin- 
ance, and thought that his new-born dignity required him to go 
equipped in a gold-laced hat and a gold-laced scarlet waistcoat. 
Beauclerk heard him relate that he soon laid aside his green- 
room finery for fear it should make him proud, and he told Mr. 
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Langton that he found when he wore it he could not treat people 
with the same ease as when he was in his ordinary dress. The 
truth is, until he put on his dramatic livery he had never been 
possessed of a decent suit of clothes, and he was experiencing 
at forty the intoxicating sensations which others pass through 
at twenty-one. 

The profits of the author’s three nights were 195/. 17s. ; which 
with the 1007. that Dodsley paid for the copyright amounted to 
near 3007. But Johnson, who had witnessed the increasing 
apathy of the audience, did not delude himself. He was aware 
that his tragedy had not made an impression, and when asked 
how he felt replied, ‘Like the Monument.’ The sturdy manli- 
ness of his mind was always grand. Some years after, when he 
was in distress, Murphy suggested to Garrick to invite his friend 
to produce another play. ‘When Johnson,’ replied the manager, 
‘ writes tragedy, “‘declamation roars and passion sleeps ;’ when 
Shakespeare wrote he dipped his pen in his heart.’ The words 
which Garrick quoted against Johnson from his own Prologue 
for the ‘Opening of Drury Lane Theatre’ are not a little re- 
markable, for the passage in which they occur exactly describes 
and emphatically condemns the very species of tragedy of 
which his ‘ Irene” was an extreme example. He esteemed 
Addison’s ‘Cato,’ according to Hawkins, ‘the best model we 
had.” It was plainly the model he followed, and no less clear 
that he gave it the preference because it was in a style which 
was adapted to his own powers. But though the author was 
seduced into applauding what it suited him to imitate, the critic 
saw with truer eyes, and hence both in his ‘ Prologue’ and his 
‘ Life of Addison,’ he did not spare ‘ the unaffecting elegance and 
chill philosophy’ of bis master. No more perfect description 
can be found of ‘Irene’ than in his strictures upon ‘Cato.’ ‘ Of 
this work,” he says, ‘it has not been unjustly determined that it 
is rather a poem in dialogue than a drama, rather a succession of 
just sentiments in elegant language than a representation of 
natural affections, or of any state probable or possible in human 
life. Nothing here “ excites or assuages emotion”: here is “ no 
magical power of raising fantastic terror or wild anxiety.” The 
events are expected without solicitude, and are remembered without 
joy or sorrow. Of the agents we have no care; we consider not 
what they are doing, or what they are suffering ; we wish only to 
know what they have to say. There is not one amongst them 
that strongly attracts either affection or esteem.’ The plot of 
‘Irene’ is meagre and awakens no suspense; the incidents are 
few, unexciting, and not always probable; the agents are 
destitute of individuality, and appear to be mere elocutionists 
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who have no identity with the words they utter. As the de- 
clamatory dialogue does not come from the heart, so neither does 
it goto it, The characters only meet to oppose sentiment to 
sentiment, and maxim to maxim, in set speeches, which even when 
fullest of ‘sound and fury’ fall coldly upon the mind. The 
diction in spite of metaphors is prosaic, and the lines are without 
any charm of melody. His blank verse has none of that grand 
and massive roll which distinguishes his heroic measure. A 
general monotony of sense, manner, and metre, without rise or 
fall, pervades the piece, and fatigues attention. He boasted to 
the audience that he had trusted in ‘ Reason, Nature, and Truth.’ 
Of moral truth, and moral argumentation, there was more than 
enough, but ‘ Nature,’ as he said of his predecessors, ‘had fled,’ 
and ‘ virtue and philosophy’ had usurped her throne. He could 
not write anything which did not show his command of language, 
but his tragedy shines with a pale light which neither dazzles 
nor warms. He once asked Mrs. Thrale which was the scene 
she preferred in the whole of our drama. She answered, ‘ The 
dialogue in “Cato” between Syphax and Juba.’ ‘Nay, nay,’ 
replied Johnson, ‘if you are for declamation, I hope my ladies 
have the better of them all.’ His high opinion of his play 
appears to have abated in after years. When it was read aloud 
in a country-house he left the room, and on being asked the 
reason, replied, ‘1 thought it had been better.’ 

His contact with the theatre led him occasionally to frequent 
the Green-room, where he could indulge his favourite employ- 
ments of watching human nature under new aspects and of 
joining in animated talk. ‘ At that period,’ he said, ‘all the 
wenches knew me, and dropped me a curtsey as they passed on 
the stage.’ The players of his day treated indigent authors with 
insolence, and Johnson, who was among the most ragged and 
needy of them, had won from the actresses a curtsey of respect 
for his moral dignity and intellectual power,—a touching piece 
of simple and heartfelt homage, more to be coveted than a 
world of noisier applause. His next work raised him in the 
estimation of the public to something of the same position which 
he occupied in the eyes of the actresses. On the 20th of March, 
1750, appeared the first number of the ‘ Rambler,’ which con- 
tributed, beyond all his previous productions, to an elevated 
estimate of his character and to the spread of his fame. The 
necessity for earning something in addition ‘to the instalments he 
received in advance for his Dictionary was the stimulus to the 
undertaking. Nor was he ill-paid. The work came out twice a 
week, and for every essay he had a coupie of guineas from Cave. 

e€ pressing need to make the whole of the money with his own 
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pen may have been the cause why he did not communicate the 
scheme to his friends and invite their aid. His desire to keep 
the authorship a secret is not so easy to understand. He pub- 
lished ‘ London’ anonymously while he was yet unknown, because, 
as Swift says,— 
‘A poem read without a name 

We justly praise or justly blame ; 

And critics have no partial views, 

Except they know whom they abuse.’ 


But Johnson’s reputation was now sufficient to recommend his 
writings and would have assisted the sale. He may, perhaps, 
have thought that it would check the freedom of his comments 
if their source was known. Whatever was his motive, he was 
soon compelled to drop the mask. Garrick early detected his 
vigorous hand, and Richardson expressed his conviction to Cave 
that there was no second person who was capable of the task. 
‘I return to answer,’ wrote Cave in August, 1750, when the idea 
of secrecy was abandoned, ‘that Mr. Johnson is the Great 
Rambler, being, as you observe, the only man who can furnish 
two such papers in a week, besides his other great business.’ 
He composed them, as he did everything, upon the spur of the 
moment. The copy was seldom sent to the press till late in the 
night before the day of publication, and he usually wrote the 
concluding portion of the essay while the former part of it was 
being put into type. Often he did not even take the precaution 
to read what he had so hurriedly penned. A few heads of ideas 
upon certain topics, specimens of which have been preserved by 
Boswell, was all the preparation he had made. One of the me- 
moranda he jotted down was ‘Sailor’s life my aversion,’ and this 
Hawkins printed ‘Sailor’s fate any mansion,’ 

‘When the author was to be kept private,’ said Cave, ‘ two 
gentlemen belonging to the Prince’s Court came to me to in- 
quire his name in order to do him service.’ Bubb Dodington 
invited the unknown writer to his house. Dr. Young and many 
other persons of note wrote letters of approbation, some placing 
the ‘Rambler’ upon a level with the ‘ Spectator,’ and some, like 
Richardson, pronouncing it superior. ‘The encouragement as to 
sale,’ Cave added, ‘is not in proportion to the high character 
given to the work by the judicious, not to say the raptures ex- 
pressed by the few that do read it.’ He rightly augured that the 
completed series would have a larger circulation than the single 
numbers, for the topics were not of a nature to divert the 
ordinary purchasers of a twopenny periodical. A moral tendency 
was perceptible in all the writings of Johnson ; it was the main 
design of the ‘Rambler.’ Before commencing it, he offered up a 
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prayer ‘that it might promote the glory of God and the salvation 
both of himself and others.’ He carried it on in the same spirit 
with which it was begun, and in the concluding number he pro- 
fessed that, if he had executed his intentions, his labours ‘ would 
be found exactly conformable to the precepts of Christianity, 
without any accommodation to the licentiousness and levity of 
the age.’ He was not, he said, ‘much dejected by his want of 
popularity, for he only expected those to peruse his essays 
whose passions left them leisure for abstracted truth, and whom 
virtue could please by its naked dignity.’ Few of ‘the persons 
under whose eyes they first fell were of this superior class. 
People complained that he had not adopted the lighter style and 
subjects of the ‘Spectator.’ He answered that some themes had 
already been treated with too much success to permit competi- 
tion, and that an author must be guided by the course of his 
studies and the accidents of his life. 'This adherence to the bent 
of his mind gave the distinctive character to his work, and 
when its real nature came to be understood, and the world looked 
in it for what it contained, and not for what their preconceived 
notions had determined, they were loud in its praise. 

In our day the ‘ Rambler’ has lost much of its pristine repu- 
tation. It cannot be denied that it contains many obvious truths 
delivered with pomp of phraseology and a magisterial air. The 
objection to the want of novelty had been anticipated by John- 
son, who justly urged that men more frequently required to be 
reminded than reformed. His negligent age especially needed 
to be summoned back to their duties, and his lessons had a 
freshness and force to his contemporaries which, happily, they 
do not retain for us. No one now would obtain the name of the 
‘Great Moralist’ for a volume of grave essays enforcing moral 
precepts. It was the singularity of the publication which pro- 
cured the title for Johnson, and it was to the circumstance that 
the truths were addressed to minds which had long neglected 
them that they owed much of their effect. But the intrinsic 
power of the ‘ Rambler’ was likewise great. The triter portions 
are redeemed by the abundance of original and sagacious reflec- 
tions, and it is a marvel that papers written every Tuesday and 
Saturday, during the press of other labours, for two hundred 
consecutive weeks, should contain such weight and variety of 
sentiment. The most general complaint at the time was to the 
uniformity of the work. This was more, perhaps, in the manner 
than in the substance; when he changed his subject he could 
not change his style. He wrote letters in the name of female 
correspondents, and, as Burke remarked, all his ladies are John- 
sons in petticoats. He drew characters with a truth which led a 
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club in Essex to imagine that they were sketches of the mem- 
bers, and they were incensed against an acquaintance whom 
they suspected of the act; but as all his representations were 
general descriptions in his formal style, without the animation 
of dialogue and incident, they did not contribute much to relieve 
the monotony. The chief contrast was produced by the few 
critical papers, which are novel and excellent, and it is sur- 
prising that Johnson, whose mind was teeming with literature, 
did not oftener avail himself of this ready resource. 

In the summary of his aims in the final number of the 
‘Rambler,’ he takes especial credit for his style. ‘I have 
laboured,’ he says, ‘ to refine our language to grammatical purity 
and to clear it from colloquial barbarisms. Something, perhaps, 
I have added to the elegance of its construction, and something 
to the harmony of its cadence.’ Im what particular he could 
imagine that he had refined the language of Dryden, Swift, and 
Addison to grammatical purity we are unable to conjecture. 
There are slips of the pen in every writer, and Johnson is not 
free from them, but systematic licence had not been left for him 
to reform. The other merits to which he lays claim have usually 
been numbered among his defects. His renunciation of familiar 
idioms gives an air of heaviness to his composition, and his love 
of sonorous periods betrayed him into verbosity and the use of a 
polysyllabic phraseology. ‘There were people who said jocosely 
that his learned language was assumed to make his Dictionary 
indispensable. He has himself told his motive. ‘ When common 
words were less pleasing to the ear or less distinct in their sig- 
nification I have applied the terms of philosophy to popular 
ideas.’ The extent to which he carried the habit has been 
enormously exaggerated. The ordinary method of exhibiting 
his practice has been to gather into half a dozen sentences as 
many grandiloquent phrases as are scattered through the 
whole of the ‘Rambler,’ until all resemblance is lost in the 
extravagance of the caricature. The amplifications in which he 
indulged in his pursuit of a swelling harmony are both more 
frequent and more distasteful. While the mind grows impatient of 
a construction too uniform and mechanical and of phrases multi- 
plied for no other purpose than to round off a sentence, the 
ear is no less tired by the monotony of sound. He said of 
Knolles, the author of the ‘History of the Turks,’ ‘ that there 
was nothing turgid in his dignity nor superfluous in his copious- 
ness,’ Exactly the reverse is true of the ‘Rambler,’ which 
occupies a middle place between his early and later works, and 
exhibits with his strength more of his defects than his previous 
or subsequent productions. He had formed his style by degrees, 
and 
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and when it had attained to the height of its mannerism, he 
began to perceive himself that it was too inflated. He shook his . 
head when he had one day glanced his eye over a paper in the 
‘Rambler,’ and exclaimed ‘ too wordy.’ ‘If the style of Robert- 
son, he observed on another occasion, ‘ be too wordy, he owes it 
to me—that is, having too many words, and those too big ones.’ 
His maturer writings are masterpieces of composition. He be- 
came more familiar in his language, pruned his redundance, 
and varied his cadence. As his style grew less cumbrous it 
increased in vigour till it reached its climax in the ‘ Lives of the 
Poets.’ But literary praise or blame sinks into insignificance 
before the tribute which the ‘Rambler’ affords to the moral 
greatness of Johnson. He was not a theologian or a recluse. 
He was a man of letters, mixing largely in the society of his 
fellows. The tone of conversation was lax, and his brother- 
authors were not remarkable for their superior nicety. In the 
midst of licence, both of language and conduct, he never re- 
laxed the severity of his principles, and walked through miry 
ways without contracting the smallest stain in his passage. 
Writing for bread, he yet refused to ‘accommodate his matter to 
the taste of his readers, and instead of attempting to entertain 
them for his private advantage, he persisted in instructing them 
for their own. Whether he is pictured in his garret, or mingling 
in the haunts of his acquaintance, we must be struck, when we 
turn to the ‘Rambler,’ with the heroism which could triumph 
over all these influences, and persevere in enforcing the maxims 
of wisdom upon an untoward generation. 

Amongst the panegyrics bestowed upon the ‘ Rambler,’ there 
was one which was especially grateful to its author, After a 
few numbers his wife said to him, ‘I thought very well of you 
before, but I did not imagine you could have written anything 
equal to this.’ Her cheering commendation was soon to cease. 
The ‘Rambler’ terminated with the 208th number on the 
14th of March, 1752, and on the 28th Mrs. Johnson died. She 
expired in the night, and her husband sent immediately for his 
friend, Dr, Taylor, who found him in tears and extreme agitation. 
His sixteen years of marriage had not been years of felicity. He 
told Mrs. Thrale that he and his wife disputed perpetually. She 
had a passion for cleanliness, and .Johnson, who, when on visits in 
his better days, would turn candles upside down to make them 
burn brighter, and allow the grease to drop upon the carpet, 
was not to be restrained in his own house. ‘Come,’ he would 
exclaim, ‘I think we have had talk enough about the floor; we 
will now have a touch at the ceiling.’ The food was a topic of 
dissension as well as the floor, and once, when he was about to 
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say grace, she begged he would not go through the mockery of 
thanking God for a dinner which, in another minute, he would 
pronounce not fit to be eaten. But these little broils would not 
of themselves have embittered existence. The real evil was in 
the ceaseless contest with poverty which deepened his natural 
melancholy, and had probably no very favourable effect on the 
temper of his consort. According to Mrs. Desmoulins, who 
lived with her for some time at Hampstead, she did not treat 
him with complacence, and indulged in country air and nice 
living, while he was drudging in London. The sum was, as he 
confessed to Boswell, that ‘his gloomy irritability’ had never 
been so painful as during his married life. The latter days of 
Mrs. Johnson were epitomised by Levett in a single phrase— 
‘perpetual illness and perpetual opium,’ In the sermon which 
her husband wrote on her death, she is described as passing 
through these months of sickness without one murmur of impa- 
tience, and often expressed her gratitude for the mercy which 
had granted her so long a period for repentance. Even at 
this distance of time, when the grave has closed for three 
quarters of a century over the sorrows of Johnson, it is soothing 
to know that, in the midst of his miseries, the final days of 
their union were tranquil and full of consoling recollections to 
the survivor. If the course of events had not been favourable to 
their happiness, it had never extinguished their fondness. For 
years they had mingled minds and habits; the death of his wife 
disturbed the whole routine of his existence, and whichever way 
he turned there was a woful blank. He endeavoured to dissipate 
grief by study, and it was observed that thenceforward he 
worked ina particular garret. When asked the reason he replied, 
‘because in that room alone I never saw Mrs. Johnson.’ He 
outlived her upwards of thirty years, and to the last he kept the 
anniversary of her death with fasting and prayer. 

Between March, 1753, and March, 1754, Johnson contributed 
a few essays to the ‘ Adventurer,’ which he allowed Dr. Bathurst, 
a physician of inconsiderable practice, to publish for his own 
advantage. Johnson’s poverty was then extreme, but his charity 
was never extinguished by indigence, and he loved ‘dear, dear 
Bathurst better than he ever loved any human creature.’ He 
repeated with strong approval an observation of Goldsmith, 
‘I do not like a man who is zealous for nothing,’ and he liked 
Bathurst for being ‘a good hater—he hated a fool, and he hated 
a rogue, and he hated a Whig.’ Swift was of the same mind, 
and avowed it to be a ground of sympathy with Oldham, 


‘ That rogues and fools were both abhorred alike.’ 
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But Bathurst could love as well as hate. He afterwards went to 
the West Indies, and in a letter which he wrote to Johnson from 
Barbadoes in 1757, after stating that he prays to ‘the Supreme 
Being to enable him to deserve the friendship of so great and 
good a man,’ he says, ‘excuse my dropping my pen, for it is 
impossible that it should express the gratitude that is due to 
ou. 

: Cave, with whom Johnson had been so long connected, died 
in January, 1754. One of the last acts of the dying man, while 
sensibility remained, was fondly to press the hand of his illustrious 
friend. A sketch of the life of this worthy bookseller was 
Johnson’s only publication after the ‘ Adventurer’ stopped, till 
the ‘ Dictionary’ appeared in 1755. An incident which had 
little effect upon the current of his existence, but which is one 
of the famous passages in his history, was occasioned by the 
announcement of the work. He had dedicated the ‘ Plan’ to 
Lord Chesterfield, and received from him ten guineas, which 
was the usual fee paid by noble or wealthy persons for the com- 
pliment. In an interview with Johnson he showed him 
particular courtesy and made great professions to him. He kept 
none of them, but for seven years took no notice of him whatever, 
and then, when the Dictionary was on the eve of coming out, 
wrote a couple of papers in the ‘World’ in commendation of 
the scheme and its author. Whether this was the conduct which 
was fitting from a man in Lord Chesterfield’s position to a genius 
like Johnson, with whom he had entered into relations, whom he 
had promised to countenance, and with whose signal merits and 
depressed condition he was fully conversant, every person can 
determine from his own feeling of what is generous or just. 
The haughty independence of Johnson could not brook a slight, 
and he would not accept a little public praise as a compen- 
sation for deliberate and persevering private neglect. He wrote 
his celebrated letter to Lord Chesterfield, and renounced a patron 
who ‘could look with unconcern on a man struggling for life 
in the water, and when he had reached ground, encumbered 
him with help.’ Warburton, who was personally unknown to 
Johnson, sent a message through a common acquaintance to tell 
him that he honoured him for his manly behaviour. 

He had undertaken to complete the ‘Dictionary’ in three 
years, and afterwards maintained that he could have done it 
easily in two if his health had not received several shocks during 
the period. ‘The protraction of the work through seven years 
was trying to the booksellers, and when the messenger returned 
from carrying the last sheet to Millar, Johnson enquired what he 
had said. ‘Sir,’ answered the man, he said ‘Thank God I have 
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done with him.’ ‘I am glad,’ rejoined Johnson with a smile, 
‘ that he thanks God for anything.’ Even to have finished the work 
in the time which he actually took was a prodigious feat. A book 
so vast upon a subject of indefinite extent, could not, as he was 
careful to proclaim, be perfect, and is to be judged by its general 
characteristics and not by particular defects. The etymologies 
are allowed to.be the least satisfactory portion of the per- 
formance, though those who have remarked how little improve- 
ment has since been made upon them, will be inclined to rate 
them higher than is commonly done. The interpretations of 
the words, if faulty in some instances, are more uniformly 
admirable than could, perhaps, have been produced by any other 
person. Johnson excelled in lucid explanation and exact defini- 
tions. The thought required for the purpose was very great, 
and he asserted that his mind was more on the stretch in com- 
piling his Dictionary than in composing his poetry. The selection 
of examples was made with such a regard to their intrinsic 
excellence that Lord Brougham says the work is as interesting 
to read as it is useful to consult, and Malone considered its 
‘ Beauties’ would form a pleasing volume by themselves. He 
was influenced in the choice of the authors he quoted by their 
religious opinions. ‘I would not,’ he said to Mrs. Thrale, ‘send 
people to look for words in a book that might mislead them for 
ever. He even refused to cite Samuel Clarke because he was 
not entirely orthodox, though he read his sermons much in his 
latter days, and recommended them when he was dying for their 
fulness on the propitiatory sacrifice. His Dictionary, with its 
manifold merits, was put together ‘amidst inconvenience and 
distraction, amidst sickness and sorrow,’ when the calls of the 
press would not permit him to linger, and supply the defects 
of to-day by the research of to-morrow. As no one man 
could be conversant with the vocabulary of every art, science, 
and trade, he prepared the public in his preface to expect ‘a 
few wild blunders and risible absurdities.’ A lady asked him 
how he came to define pastern the knee of a horse, and he 
answered, ‘Ignorance, madam, pure ignorance.’ After the 
Dictionary of the French Academy had for two centuries under- 
gone the revision of successive generations of the famous ‘ forty,’ 
M. Arago entertained the Chamber of Deputies by exposing the 
absurd explanation it contained of some of the commonest terms 
of science. 

The glow of satisfaction which animates the mind at the con- 
clusion of a laborious undertaking was not felt by Johnson. Since 
the death of his wife he seemed to himself broken off from man- 
kind—a gloomy gazer on a world to which he had little relation. 

To 
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To this he made an affecting allusion both in his letter to, Lord 
Chesterfield and in the preface to his Dictionary. ‘The notice,’ 
he said in the first, ‘which you have been pleased to take of my 
labours, if it had been early, had been kind; but it has been 
delayed till I am indifferent and cannot enjoy it, till I am solitary 


.and cannot impart it, till 1am known and do not want it.’ ‘I 


have protracted my work,’ he said in the second, ‘ till most of 
those whom I wished to please have sunk into the grave, and 
success and miscarriage are empty sounds. I therefore dismiss 
it with frigid tranquillity, having little to fear or hope from 
censure or praise.’ One of the departed friends whom he had 
wished to please was Edward Cave. Johnson had been coun- 
tenanced by him in his obscurity, and was anxious that the pub- 
lisher should witness his triumph. There had been reciprocal 
benefit and reciprocal obligation, which produced mutual esteem. 
Whatever might now be the lethargy of his mind, the pressure 
of poverty would not permit him to remain long inactive. The 
purchase-money of his Dictionary was all spent before the work 
was complete. The sum he received for it was 1575/., which 
was at the rate of 225/. a year; but as he had to buy books and 
paper, and to pay the wages of six amanuenses who transcribed 
the authorities, the profit to himself was small indeed, His 
assistants often then, and afterwards, were pensioners upon his 
bounty, and encroached upon his own small share of the gain. 
‘He had little,’ said his servant Francis Barber, ‘for himself, 
but frequently sent money to Mr. Shiels when in distress.’ Johnson 
later describes one of these humble associates as sitting starving 
for years by the bed of a sick wife, condemned by poverty to 
personal attendance, and by the necessity of attendance chained 
down to poverty. His wife sank at last, and before she was in 
her grave her husband followed her. Both were buried at the 
expense of Johnson, It is only here and there that we catch a 
sight of the domestic interior of the poor journeymen of literature, 
‘ who live men know not how, and die obscure men mark not 

when,’ and what tragedies of life does the glance reveal ! 
Johnson did not complain of his bargain. Boswell once ex- 
pressed a regret to him that he did not get more for his Dic- 
tionary. ‘1am sorry,’ he said, ‘too. But it was very well; 
the booksellers are generous, liberal-minded men.’ At another 
time he said of the principal proprietor, ‘I respect Millar, Sir ; 
he has raised the price of literature.’ Far, indeed, from thinking 
himself underpaid, it was the boast of Johnson that the next 
generation should not accuse him of having let down the wages 
of authorship. He always maintained that he had met with 
his deserts. He asserted, with especial reference to himself, 
o 2 that 
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that he never knew a man of merit neglected, and that all the 
accusations which were made against the world were unjust. This 
may not be universally true, but it is certain that those who 
deserve the most whine the least. The man who cries out that 
he is neglected, usually merits the neglect with which he meets. 
‘I hate,’ said Johnson, ‘a complainer.’ People of his stamp have 
minds superior to fortune, and as he observed of Shakespeare in 
his low estate, ‘shake off its incumbrances like dew-drops from 
the lion’s mane.’ 

Fortune was certainly not kind to him at this crisis. In 
March, 1756, he was arrested for a debt of 5/. 18s., and applied 
for assistance to Richardson, the novelist, who immediately 
responded to the appeal. Never callous to the distress of others 
in the midst of his own, he in the same year contributed to 
the ‘Universal Visitor,’ for the purpose of helping poor Chris- 
topher Smart, who was one of the editors, and was then out of 
his mind. For a certain share of the profits of this monthly 
miscellany the poet bound himself to a bookseller to write 
nothing else for ninety-nine years; and Johnson was ignorant 
of the contract when he benevolently consented to hold the pen 
for his lunatic friend. ‘I hoped,’ he said, ‘his wits would soon 
return to him. Mine returned to me, and I wrote in the “ Uni- 
versal Visitor” nolonger.’ He began, however, in May, to write 
on his own account for a new periodical, called the ‘ Literary 
Magazine.’ It was here that appeared his masterly review of 
the essay of Soame Jenyns, on the ‘ Origin of Evil,’ which he 
exposed with a force of sarcastic argument, that while it con- 
futed the theory, rendered its author ridiculous. Jenyns kept 
silence as long as his antagonist lived; and thirty years after- 
wards, when he was dead, revenged himself in a puny epitaph 
in verse. In addition to his other fugitive pieces Johnson wrote 
discourses for clergymen, and prefaces and dedications for authors. 
His price for a sermon was a guinea, and it took him only from 
dinner to post-time to earn it. Fame is a luxury, bread a neces- 
sity, and he was willing to :nake money by any method, however 
humble, provided it was honest. All his contrivances did not 
prevent his sinking lower in his circumstances. The father of 
Mr. Langton offered, if he would take orders, to present him to 
a living of considerable value. ‘I have not,’ he replied, ‘ the 
requisites for the office, and I cannot in conscience shear the 
flock which I am unable to feed.’ ‘Sir, he said to his old 
fellow-collegian Edwards, who was sighing for what he called 
the easy life of a parson, ‘ the life of a parson is not easy. No, 
Sir, 1 do not envy a clergyman’s life as an easy life, nor do I 
envy the clergyman who makes it an easy life.’ The retire- 
ment 
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serted in the list of subscribers. ‘Sir,’ replied Johnson, ‘I have 
two very cogent reasons for not printing a list of subscribers : 
one, that I have lost all the names; the other, that I have spent 
all the money.’ This resource, which might answer very well 
while the scheme was new, and names came in thick, could not 
serve him long, and in April, 1758, he commenced ‘The Idler,’ 
which appeared every Saturday in the ‘ Universal Chronicle,’ a 
weekly newspaper. The demands upon his time were not near 
so great as when he wrote his ‘ Rambler,’ and as his present 
papers were shorter, he had less than half the quantity to pro- 
duce ; but whether he was busy or at leisure, had to write little 
or much, his method was the same, which was to execute the 
work when it was wanted, and not an instant before. He asked 
Langton one evening, at Oxford, how long it was to post-time, and 
being told half-an-hour, he exclaimed, ‘then we shall do very 
well.’ Upon this he scribbled off an ‘Idler, which Langton 
expressed a desire to read, ‘ Sir,’ said Johnson, as he folded it 
up, ‘ you shall not do more than [ have done myself.’ Company 
never checked his facility of composition. Mrs. Gastrell had 
often known the printer’s boy come to a house where Johnson 
visited for copy for the ‘Rambler,’ when he would sit down at 
once in a room full of people and write an essay as readily as 
he would have written a reply to a note of invitation. A large : 
part of the ‘Lives of the Poets’ was composed at Stow Hill, 
at a table where several ladies were talking, and much of the 
remainder at his London lodging when George Steevens was in 

the room. 
The ‘Idler’ is traced with a lighter hand than the ‘ Rambler.’ 
But 
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is ment would have been as fatal to Johnson as the occupation was 
oO distasteful. His malady required the dissipating influence of 
t society to keep it at bay; and his melancholy, in the stagnation 
:. of rural existence, would have passed into madness. He pre- 
e ferred to endure the evils of the scholar’s lot, and continued, 
n as Murphy says, to pass his days ‘in poverty and the pride of 
n literature.” This, in the main, was the life he led for a quarter 

of a century ; but what can enable us to form an idea of the units 
" of misery which made up the compound sum—to realize the 
1 long-drawn bitterness of the waters of affliction as they fell drop 
r by drop, day by day, without intermission or abatement ? 
$ He issued proposals in 1756 for an edition of ‘ Shakespeare,’ 
> to be published by subscription; and as he wrote little of any 
. moment in 1757, he probably lived upon the payments which 
f were made in advance by his patrons. A young bookseller, who 
j carried him the stipulated sum, on behalf of a gentleman, asked 
> if he would take down the address, that the name might be in- 
L 
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But if the style is less tumid, the sentiments are in general less 
important. Far more passages embodying valuable truths in 
felicitous language could be collected from the early than from 
the later publication, which never attained the same reputation as 
its predecessor. While the series was in progress, he threw off 
in the evenings of a single week a work which far eclipsed the 
combined papers of the ‘ Idler ’— the products though they were 
of two entire years. This was ‘ Rasselas,’ which was written in 
the spring of 1759 to defray the debts of his mother and pay the 
expenses of her funeral. Ardent as was his affection for her, it 
is believed that he had never seen her since he removed to London 
—a space of more than twenty years. He told Mr. Langton, after 
the completion of the Dictionary, that she had counted the days for 
its publication, in the hope that he would then be free to visit her, 
and he expressed his resolution of going to Lichfield the moment 
he could extricate himself from his London engagements. The 
hour when he’ had spare time or spare money never arrived, and 
in January, 1759, she expired at ninety years of age. On hearing 
of her illness, Johnson wrote her a letter commencing ‘ Honoured 
Madam,’ which was followed by others, in which he addressed 
her as ‘ Dear honoured Mother.’ These touching effusions of his 
heart are a striking testimony to the tenderness of his affection, 
for they are not in the least in his usual style, and seem more like 
the infantine fondness of a child that has never left its mother’s 
side, than the expressions of a strong-minded man of fifty, who 
had been beating from youth about the world. He was so dis- 
turbed by the news of her death that he sent for Dr. Maxwell, the 
assistant preacher at the Temple, to help him to compose his 
agitated mind. In the last week of his life he burnt the letters 
he had received from her, and when they were consumed he shed 
a flood of tears. She was waited on in her illness by one 
Catherine Chambers, who had served her for upwards of thirty 
years. To this faithful attendant Johnson sent grateful messages, 
thanking her for her care of her mistress, expressing his value 
for her, and promising her his protection. In 1767, when her 
turn came to die, the great man was on a visit at Lichfield, and 
went ‘to take leave for ever of his dear old friend.’ The scene 
which ensued is described by himself in a diary never intended 
to be published. He sent away the attendants, told her that as 
Christians they ought to part with prayer, and having offered up 
a brief and fervent petition on her behalf, kissed her dying lips. 
‘She said,’ he goes on, ‘that to part was the greatest pain she 
had ever felt, and that she hoped we should meet again ina better 
place. I expressed, with swelled eyes and great emotion of 
tenderness, the same hope. We kissed and parted—I humbly 
hope, 
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hope, to meet again and to part no more.’ Hardly a man could 
be found who, with his eminence and in his position, would have 
shown this fondness to an old domestic on account of the asso- 
ciations derived from her attention to his departed mother. 
Johnson hated the cant of sentiment, and the parade of feeling. 
He kept his griefs to himself, and we know them chiefly from the 
undesigned evidence of a few hasty memoranda, 

If the same kind of interest were expected in ‘ Rasselas’ as 
is found in a novel, it would-be quickly flung aside. In its 
general structure it has all the defects of ‘Irene.’ There are 
not many incidents, and nothing which deserves the name of 
a plot. The story is laid in the East; but no attempt is made to 
impart a local colouring to the scene. The agents are speaking 
puppets, without distinctive attributes; for though Johnson had 
an insight into human nature, he had no capacity for making 
persons act and converse in character. All ranks and professions 
declaim in the same polished and ethical strain; the princess 
talks as sagely as the philosopher, the maid as elegantly as her 
mistress, and none of them talk the language of life. ‘ Rasselas,’ 
in fact, is the ‘Rambler’ in dialogue. In this aspect it is a 
work of great beauty and power. There are fewer common- 
places than in his essays, and the style is more chastened and 
condensed, Aphoristic wisdom has seldom been delivered in 
such finished and pointed sentences. In a long work sententious 
maxims, unrelieved by moving accidents and the play of natural 
conversation, would produce satiety; but he luckily stopped 
before the force of his lessons was weakened by repetition. 
Description is not the characteristic of ‘ Rasselas,’ but there is 
one example of it which is especially excellent. The languor 
and tedium of the luxurious life in the ‘ Happy Valley,’ where 
there is nothing to hope or to fear, are painted with a power which 
realises the sensation to the mind, and creates an oppressive, 
stifling feeling. The purpose of the story was well summed up by 
a lady, who remarked to Boswell, that it was a ‘ Vanity of Human 
Wishes’ in prose. It is a fault in the execution of Johnson’s 
design, that he for the most part carries the Prince through scenes 
which do not exhibit the ordinary occupations of mankind, and he 
therefore fails to lay sufficient ground for his inference that happi- 
ness is nowhere to be found. The knowledge which he had 
acquired in his London life of the trials to which persons 
of all professions were exposed, would have enabled him to 
depict their hardships with unusual distinctness, and it is curious 
that he did not draw more upon his own ample experience, 
and add at once to the force of his moral and the interest of his 
tale. It is singular, too, that after showing the impotence of 
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earthly pursuits to confer peace, he should have omitted to 
proclaim, what we know was the dearest conviction of his mind, 
that religion would yield the felicity which is fruitlessly sought 
for elsewhere. ‘ The conclusion in which nothing is concluded’ 
is the title of his final chapter, and is a barren result to which to 
conduct the enquirer. 

Of all the examples of Johnson’s rapid composition, ‘ Rasselas’ 
is the most extraordinary, when the elaborate polish of the style 
is considered. In his Life of Pope, he observes that some authors 
shape a large amount of matter by continued meditation, and 
only write their productions when they have completed them. 
This is said to have been his own method. Bishop Percy had 
often heard him forming periods in low whispers when careless 
observers thought he was muttering prayers. His short sight, 
which obliged him to hold his paper close to his face, made it 
irksome to him to write, while his retentive memory made it easy 
for him to retain what he had once conceived. ‘Thus Percy 
supposes that he brought his pieces to the highest correctness, 
and then poured them out in the mass. It is certain that he 
pursued this plan to a considerable extent, which takes some- 
thing from the marvel of his apparent readiness; but nobody 
can imagine that he had all ‘ Rasselas’ by heart, or that he 
did otherwise than clothe a large part of the thoughts in the 
language of the moment. As he was above the charlatanery of 
pretending to a facility he did not possess, a remark which he 
made to Boswell is decisive. ‘When a man,’ he said, ‘ writes 
from his own mind, he writes very rapidly. The greatest part of 
a writer’s time is spent in reading in order to write; a man 
will turn over half a library to make one book.’ If, however, 
he did not complete his compositions before he put them upon 
paper, he was gathering fresh ideas while his pen was idle, and 
his understanding was regaining its pristine vigour during his fits 
of inactivity. He wrote fast and well under pressure, because he 
did not come to his work with a jaded intellect, wearied and 
enfeebled by previous toil. 

‘Rasselas’ answered its primary end of supplying Johnson 
with money. He sold it fora hundréd pounds, and got twenty-five 
more when it came to a second edition. His expenses were 
reduced by the death of his wife and mother, and he appears to 
have diminished his literary labours in the’ same proportion. 
There is indeed the express testimony of Murphy, who knew him 
at this time, that he lived in total inaction. ‘ Want,’ he says 
in one of his essays, ‘ always struggles against idleness, but 
want itself is often overcome ; and every hour shows the careful 
observer those who had rather live in ease than plenty.’ The 
‘Idler’ 
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‘Idler’ stopped on the 5th of April, 1760, and except a few 
slight pieces, such as a preface or dedication, he published nothing 
more till after the memorable period which placed him at last 
above the alternative of perpetual privation or perpetual toil. 
Mr. Wedderburne suggested to the Prime Minister, sae Bute, 
to confer upon him a pension, and a grant was accordingly made 
to him, in 1762, of 3002. a year. It isa remarkable illustration of 
the lofty spirit he had preserved throughout his adversity, that 
the man who had asked the favour did not dare to communicate 
his success for fear the proud independence of Johnson should 
resent it as an insult, Arthur Murphy undertook the task at 
Wedderburne’s request. The message was disclosed by slow 
and studied approaches. When Johnson at length comprehended 
the fact he made a long pause, then asked if it was seriously 
intended, and again fell into a profound meditation. He was 
thinking, we may be sure, of the terrible struggle he was main- 
taining with poverty, for his chambers, Murphy says, were the 
abode of wretchedness; he was thinking of the rare felicity of a 
competence which would enable him at once to exchange misery 
for comfort; and he was thinking, as we know, whether it was 
fitting for him to accept the proffered bounty, and whether he 
ought not to prefer the pittance which he earned to the pounds 
which were a gift. But he had earned his pounds ten thousand 
times over; he had been a benefactor to the nation, and it was 
not just that the nation should leave him to starve. A great 
general is pensioned because the laurels which are reaped by the 
sword seldom bear much substantial fruit. A great writer who 
instructs and delights mankind is certainly as deserving as he 
who slays them; and as literature had not brought Johnson an 
adequate reward, he had as indisputable a claim to the small 
annuity bestowed upon him as any man has to the wages he 
receives for the work he has done. Better days have since 
dawned upon authors, but if they were as needy now as they were 
a hundred years ago, the Johnsons are not so numerous as to 
create an apprehension that their pensions would impoverish the 
national exchequer. 

In spite of his rags and his garret, his didactic matter and 
unfashionable opinions, the stately censor of morals had already 
become, both with authors and public, the acknowledged head of 
the literary world. He had won the station by the sheer force of 
a powerful intellect which paid tribute to nothing but its own 
conclusions, and made him march right onwards regardless alike 
of persons and circumstances. Murphy describes him some 
years before his pension, as being waited on day after day by a 
crowd of poor authors who looked up to him as their oracle. - 
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heard their schemes and complaints, and dealt out from the 
chair of authority his criticisms and advice. What a testimony 
is this to his honesty, his benevolence, and his mental supremacy ! 
What a proud position to be raised with tacit unanimity to the 
dictatorship in the midst of his beggary by the jealous popula- 
tion of Grub Street, who clung to him as their prop, like ivy 
gathered round an oak! His friendships with his great con- 
temporaries may present a more imposing but not so touching a 
spectacle. His intimacies with these peers in fame had equally 
grown up in his needy time. Among his bosom companions, he 
could boast in Garrick the greatest actor England ever saw, in 
Reynolds the greatest painter, in Burke the greatest statesman 
and orator. He had Goldsmith, who had not yet published the 
works which have made him immortal, but whose genius with 
the intuition of kindred genius Jobnson saw and encouraged. 
He had Langton, ‘much renowned for Greek,’ and Beauclerk 
much renowned for sprightly anecdote and satirical wit. Langton, 
when under twenty, had got introduced to him out of admiration 
for his ‘Rambler,’ and afterwards brought Beauclerk, who was a 
fellow-undergraduate at Oxford. He loved the society of these 
lively and well-informed men, whose youthful elasticity helped 
to dissipate his gloom. No one could venture to take such 
liberties with him as Beauclerk. The year after his pension was 
conferred he made the most important acquaintance of all, that of 
the inimitable biographer to whom he owes a large part of his 
fame. The clouds which hung about his fortunes, and the 
obscurity which enveloped his life, were dispersed together. 
From the hour of his prosperity he stands out in the broad glare 
of day, and we know him in the most private recesses of his 
mind, in his minutest actions, and his most familiar words. 
The treasures we have, make us lament the treasures we have lost 
—the strange scenes of Grub Street life, the years of vigorous talk, 
the dramatic social contests, and the countless witty repartees. 
But Boswell, who was unborn when Johnson came to London, 
did not make his appearance with his note-book till 1763, 
and what was probably the most curious chapter of his hero’s 
history is buried in oblivion. 

Johnson was fifty-four when his pensionwas bestowed upon him, 
and he lived to enjoy it for twenty-two years. One of the earliest 
uses he made of it was highly characteristic. He never went into 
the street without a store of small coin to give to the beggars. He 
rented a house in Gough Square before the death of his wife, which 
poverty subsequently compelled him to vacate. He had now rooms 
in the Temple, and soon exchanged them for a separate tene- 
ment in Bolt Court, where he collected a little colony of outcasts. 
In 
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1e In the garret lodged Robert Levett, whom he brought with him 
1y from the Temple. This humble practitioner of medicine began 
r! life as a waiter at a French coffee-house frequented by surgeons, 


who observing his interest in their conversation subscribed to get 
him educated to their own profession. When he was past fifty a 
woman of the town, whom he met in a coal-shed in Fetter Lane, 
persuaded him to marry her by pretending that she was heiress to 
a fortune. Shortly afterwards she was tried for picking pockets, and 
a writ was taken out against Levett for her debts. A separation 
ensued, and Jolinson gave shelter to the poor duped husband to 
the end of his days. His appearance was uncouth and grotesque, 
his manner stiff and awkward. He rarely spoke when any one 
was present, and Boswell says his abilities were moderate, but 
Johnson described him as a man who took an interest in every- 
thing, and was always ready at conversation. He sat with his 
c benefactor during the whole of his protracted breakfast, made the 
tea for him, and shared his roll. The practice of Levett was 
extensive, but it was confined to the lower orders, who sometimes 
paid him in victuals. Boswell wondered what could be the attrac- 
tions of such a companion. ‘ He is poor and honest,’ replied 
Goldsmith, ‘ which is recommendation enough to Johnson.’ 
Levett died after living with him for thirty years, and his 
generous protector, who had always treated him with marked 
kindness and courtesy, wrote to Langton, ‘ How much soever I 
valued him, I now wish I had valued him more.’ The lines 
which he composed on the occasion are among the most pathetic 
in the language. They are a faithful description of Levett’s 
character and calling, and out of the very lowliness of his occupa- 
tion, and the rusticity of his manner, Johnson gathers materials 
for dignified and affecting praise. 

The room on the ground-floor of the house was occupied by 
Miss Williams, the daughter of a Welsh medical man, who, 
excited like hundreds of other projectors by the offer by Parlia- 
ment of a reward for ascertaining the longitude at sea, had: spent 
thirty years upon a scheme for the purpose. Johnson wrote the 
pamphlet for him in which his views were expounded to the 
public, and Mrs. Johnson contracted a friendship for his 
daughter. Miss Williams was afflicted with a disorder in her 
eyes which required an operation, and the good man took her 
home to Gough Square that she might be properly cared for. } 
Instead of recovering she became totally blind, and she remained 
an inmate of Johnson’s house till he was driven into chambers. 
She returned when his reviving fortune again enabled him to 
have a separate residence, and as Levett attended at the mid-day 
breakfast table, so it was her function to preside at the midnight 
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tea. Even when Johnson lived in the Temple she always sat up 
for him at her lodging, where he stopped on his way from his ‘late 
conversations, and indulged, as he sipped his favourite beverage, 
in another spell of talk. She was well versed in literature, and 
expressed her ideas in good language, though a hesitation in her 
speech took something from the charm, Johnson said of her 
after her death in 1783, when she had been his companion for 
thirty years, ‘that had she possessed good humour, and prompt 
elocution, her universal curiosity and comprehensive knowledge 
would have made her the delight of all who knew her.’ Her 
peevishness was excessive, and Boswell often wondered at the 
patience with which it was borne by her host. Her irritability 
increased with age, and Johnson, who endured it himself without 
a murmur, had to bribe the maid to stay with her- by a secret 
stipulation of half-a-crown a week in addition to her wages. In 
early life she had been connected with Stephen Grey, the poor 
brother of the Charter-House, who has left a name in electrical 
science ; and she says, in a note to a poem addressed to him, that 
while ‘assisting him in his experiments she was the first who 
ever observed the emission of the spark from the human body’ 
The piece in which the fact was commemorated bore evident 
marks of the same hand which produced ‘ London,’ and Boswell 
intimated his conviction to Miss Williams. ‘Sir,’ said she, 
with warmth, ‘I wrote that poem before I had the honour of Dr. 
Johnson’s acquaintance.’ When Boswell repeated the assertion 
to Johnson, he answered, ‘ It is true that she wrote it before she 
‘was acquainted with me; but she has not told you that I wrote 
it all over again except two lines.’ 

To these inmates were afterwards added a Miss Carmichael 
and Mrs. Desmoulins. Of the first nothing is known; the last 
was the widow of a writing-master and daughter of Dr. Swinfen, 
the godfather of Johnson. Besides her house-room she was 
allowed by her protector half a guinea a week, which, Boswell 
remarks, was more than a twelfth part of his pension. At the 
time when he resided much with the Thrales, he returned every 
Saturday to his adopted family to give them three days of good 
living before he went back to Streatham on Monday night. If 
he dined with Boswell at a tavern in town, he always sent home 
a ready-dressed delicacy to Miss Williams. While he was thus 
beneficent and considerate to all of them, they were all obnoxious 
to each other. ‘ Williams,’ he wrote to Mrs. ‘I'hrale, ‘ hates every- 
body ; Levett hates Desmoulins, and does not: love Williams ; 
Desmoulins hates them both ; Poll loves none of them.’ Leyvett 
hated Desmoulins so much that he begged Johnson to turn her 
out of doors, Poll was Miss Carmichael ; she had been intro- 
duced 
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duced into the circle in the expectation that she would enliven 
the rest, and was soon involved in the general fray. The negro 
Frank contributed to the discord. He had been in the service of 
Dr. Bathurst, and his present patron, when much too poor to 
indulge in the luxury of a footman, had received him out of love 
for his former master. Johnson treated him more as a friend 
than a domestic. He sent him to a boarding-school in his youth, 
and again after he had attained to man’s estate. In the letters he 
wrote to him in his absence he addresses him as ‘ Dear Francis,’ 
and subscribes himself ‘affectionately yours.’ Frank com- 
plained incessantly of the tyranny of Miss Williams, and Miss 
Williams complained of the negligence of Frank. ‘This is your 
scholar,’ she would exclaim, tauntingly, to Johnson, ‘on whose 
education you have spent 300/.’ That anything should be spent 
on one pensioner was always wormwood to the rest, and a com- 
mon cause of their ceaseless enmities. Their generous bene- 
factor, who, as Hawkins says, almost divided his income among 
them, was often afraid to go home and face the Babel of dissension 
which awaited him. When their blood was up, he himself was 
not always spared. Now and then he-seems to have watched the 
contest with dramatic interest, for he once writes to Mrs. Thrale, 
‘To-day Williams and Desmoulins had a scold, and Williams 
was going away, but I bade her not turn tail, and she came back, 
and rather got the upper hand.’ Much as he used to lament that his 
life was rendered miserable from the impossibility of making his 
dependants happy, if any one else spoke a word against them he 
would palliate their conduct, and would tell Mrs, Thrale that she 
could not make allowances for situations she had never experi- 
enced. Or sometimes, when his friends expressed their wonder 
at his forbearance, he would answer, ‘If I did not shelter them 
no one else would, and they would be lost for want.’ There may 
be persons in the world who would be willing to give as largely 
as Johnson, but how many would be found to make their abodes 
the residence of quarrelsome pensioners who should fill the house 
with clamour from kitchen to garret, and whose sole claim should 
be that nobody else would put up with them for an hour? Yet 
this Johnson did for twenty years, and did it as a simple act of 
course, without ostentation or boast. Who that had read his 
noble writings, or heard at some dinner his unrivalled talk, 
would have guessed that these poor creatures would be his chosen 

companions, the sharers of his home, his purse, and his time? 
When Johnson, in 1756, issued proposals for his edition of 
Shakespeare, he promised that it should be published before 
Christmas, 1757. In the execution of every work of length 
hindrances are sure to interpose, of which the mind, after re- 
peated 
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peated experience of failure, takes no account beforehand. The 
principal hindrance with Johnson was indolence. His time was 
passed in the vacillation between intention and performance. 
Grainger wrote to Percy that he paid the subscription-money for 
the Shakespeare by instalments because the editor never dreamt of 
working while he had a couple of guineas in his pocket. The 
grant of his pension did not increase his disposition for labour, 
and his undertaking was at a standstill. Churchill, in his 
wretched piece of doggrel called the ‘Ghost,’ accused him of 
cheating. Johnson, who was indifferent to abuse, especially to 
such brutal ribaldry as was displayed in the character of Pom- 
poso, where he is described as 


‘ Not quite a beast, not quite a man,’ 


did not permit the attack to quicken his pen. His friends grew 
alarmed for his credit, and Sir Joshua Reynolds entangled him 
into laying a wager that he would complete his edition by a 
certain time. Pride then got the better of indolence, and the 
book appeared in 1765, nine years after it was ostensibly begun. 
Johnson wrote to Joseph Warton that as he felt no solicitude 
about the work, he felt no comfort from its conclusion. His sole 
satisfaction was that the public had no further claim upon him. 
A commentary thus reluctantly and hastily finished was of neces- 
sity imperfect. No force of mind can supply the materials which 
can only be derived from research. He was aware that the old 
copies had never been properly collated, and this task he under- 
took to perform. He was sensible that much of what was 
obscure in the text arose from the words and allusions having 
grown obsolete with time. The great excellence, he said, of 
Shakespeare was that he drew his scenes from nature, and 
reflected the manners and language of the world which was 
passing before his eyes.. He was, therefore, full of colloquial 
phrases which succeeding fashion had swept away, and of refer- 
ences to the traditions and superstitions of the vulgar, which must 
be traced before they could be understood. Johnson promised 
to study Shakespeare through the works of his contemporaries, 
and explain the ambiguities by placing himself in the midst of 
his author’s generation. When he came to execute his design, 
he neither read the old books nor was particularly nice in the 
comparison of the old copies. Yet he did much; his text 
was the purest which had hitherto appeared ; his strong sense 
rejected the conjectural licence of Pope and Warburton, and his 
sagacity supplied some admirable emendations of his own. 
Though he had not gone for his explanations to the Elizabethan 
literature, he disentangled a variety of intricate passages by the 
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force of lis understanding. In conciseness and perspicuity of 
expression his notes are a model, and one by which succeeding 
editors have not usually profited. His famous preface has never 
been relished by those whose idolatry of Shakespeare overpowers 
their judgment, and who canonise his faults out of admiration 
for his beauties. Exceptions may be taken to one or two of John- 
son’s positions, and he has certainly not done justice to the 
poetical side of his author’s character; but he praises him to the 
height of his greatness as a delineator of nature, and in language 
which, though sometimes redundant, is still magnificent. But 
the crowning excellence of the preface is the passage in which 
he refutes the accepted dogma that unity of time and place was 
essential to dramatic probability, and by pushing the principle 
upon which the assumption rests to its extreme consequences, 
shows, with invincible logic and poignant wit, that it was not 
only false, but ridiculous. 

The malady which preyed upon the mind of Johnson, and 
from which he was never wholly free, attacked him at this period 
with redoubled violence. He notices in his journal, on Good 
Friday, 1764, that he knows not what has become of the last 
year, that a strange oblivion has fallen upon him, and that inci- 
dents and intelligence leave no impression on his mind. He 
repeats this account on Easter Day, 1765. ‘ My memory grows 
confused, and I know not how the days pass over me. Good 
Lord, deliver me!’ He was accustomed to seek in society 
diversion from his gloom. The disorder grew too strong for the 
remedy ; and company is an aggravation when it ceases to be a 
cure. He secluded himself from all but his particular friends ; 
and Dr. Adams found him sighing, groaning, talking to himself, 
and restlessly walking from room to room, ‘I would consent, 
he said, ‘to have a limb amputated to recover my spirits.’ 
Though he had intervals of comparative calm, his malady con- 
tinued to gather strength, till, in 1766, he kept to his room for 
weeks together, and protested with agony that he was on the 
verge of insanity. In the previous year he had made the ac- 
quaintance of the Thrales. They now carried him to Streatham, 
and in the comfortable villa of the wealthy brewer, and the 
cheerful society of his lively wife, Johnson recovered his equa- 
nimity and health, From this hour he was made one of the 
family. He came and went as he pleased. A room was appro- 
priated to him, distinguished guests were invited to meet him, 
and he experienced what he had never known before—the 
blended charm of domestic luxury and intellectual society. He 
who had made his house the home of the destitute, found in 
compensation a retreat for himself. 
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His life now passed in as even a tenor as his constitutional 
depression would permit. He laid aside his pen, and only wrote 
an occasional trifle to oblige a friend, till, in 1770, he produced his 
first political pamphlet, ‘ The False Alarm.’ This was the term 
he applied to the outcry which arose after Wilkes had been 
expelled from Parliament in 1769, for the publication of obscene, 
impious, and seditious libels, and the House of Commons declared 
Mr. Luttrell to be duly elected, although he was in a minority at 
the poll when he contested the vacated seat for Middlesex with 
the ejected demagogue. Strong as were Johnson’s political convic- 
tions, they would not alone have tempted him to interpose in the 
debate. A feeling that he ought to aid the government of the 
Sovereign to whom he owed his pension, undoubtedly weighed 
with him. His pamphlet, which fills thirty pages, was commenced 
at the house of Thrale one Wednesday evening at 8 o'clock, and 
finished by 12 on the Thursday night. It is among his best 
productions, for few have ever equalled him in gladiatorial skill. 
He always began by stripping a question of its imaginary im- 
portance, and reducing it to its smallest dimensions. ‘The free- 
holders of Middlesex,’ he said, ‘ are deprived of a Briton’s birth- 
right—representation in Parliament. They have, indeed, received 
the usual writ of election, but that writ, alas! was malicious 
mockery, for there was one man excepted from their choice. 
Every lover of liberty stands doubtful of the fate of posterity 
because the chief county in England cannot take its representa- 
tive from a jail.’ But in thus ridiculing the declamation of the 
patriots he did not evade their more sober arguments. He stated 
them honestly, and grappled with them manfully. In the vulgar 
phrase, he takes the bull by the horns, and, whether he throws 
him or not, never turns from the real foe to wrestle with shadows. 
His tone to his opponents was bold and uncompromising. Sar- 
. castic wit, taunt, irony, contempt, all abound in this spirited 
pamphlet, which has more ease of style and simplicity of lan- 
guage than anything he had written. 

The ‘ False Alarm’ had great success, and he followed it up 
the next year with his still abler dissertation on the ‘ Falkland 
Islands.’ Spain had forced the English settlers to evacuate Port 
Egmont. England compelled Spain to disavow the attack, and 
to restore the post she had taken. In making the restoration she 
stipulated that it should not affect the question of her right to 
the islands ; and the Opposition maintained that, rather than have 
allowed the reservation, the British Government should have 
gone to war. This narrow subject, when revolved in the mind 
of Johnson, becomes fertile in interest. He gives a history of 
the islands, shows the worthlessness of the possession. and the 
insignificance 
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insignificance of the objections to the arrangement which had 
been concluded, and then draws a picture of the horrors of war. 
He told Boswell that he thought the subtlety of disquisition 
upon constitutional points in the first pamphlet was worth all 
the fire in the second. But the impressive description of the 
miseries entailed by an appeal to arms entitles the last to the 
palm. ; 

He twice again entered the lists. There was a general 
election in 1774, and he wrote one Saturday, in obedience to a 
request from some friends on the previous day, an essay called 
‘ The Patriot,’ in which he described the characteristics of the 
true patriot and the false. His final effort was his more ambi- 
tious ‘ Taxation no Tyranny,’ to prove the right of the English 
Parliament to tax the Americans without their consent. This 
appeared in 1775, and is written with greater grandiloquence and 
less spirit than any of his pamphlets. He, as usual, goes straight 
to the mark, laughs at the doctrines of his opponents, and 
assumes a tone of triumph in his arguments. But the power is 
hardly equal to the pretension. It failed to make the American 
partisans as angry as he hoped. ‘I think,’ he said, ‘I have not 
been attacked enough for it. Attack is the re-action. I never 
think I have hit hard unless it rebounds.’ Next to praise there 
were few'things which he liked better than abuse. ‘I hope,’ he 
once remarked, ‘ the day will never arrive when I shall neither 
be the object of calumny nor ridicule, for then I shall be neglected 
and forgotten,’ 

The next important incident in Johnson’s history was his visit 
to the Western Islands of Scotland. He always held that there 
was little to be learned from travelling, and once when Boswell 
urged him to make a tour to Ireland, and asked, in answer to 
the aversion he expressed to the project, ‘Is not the Giant’s 
Causeway worth seeing?” he replied by the admirable distinction, 
‘Worth seeing? Yes; but not worth going to see.’ His desire, 
nevertheless, to go to the Hebrides had long existed. He had 
read in his boyhood Martin’s account of these islands, and the 
impression it made on his young imagination had remained. 
He was curious in life and manners, and fancied that he should 
find a primitive people, with characters and habits as yet unin- 
fluenced by the modifying effects of civilization. But his own 
impulses would not have got the better of his love of London 
and ease if Boswell had not employed his persuasions and those 
of his friends to set him in motion, The tour was made in the 
autumn of 1773, and the work which resulted from it was com- 
posed in the following year. His travels had answered expecta- 
tion in the pleasure they afforded, for the constant change of 
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place and company was the best medicine for his melancholy. 
In conversation he once asserted that the intellectual benefit had 
been equally great, that he had witnessed a novel system of life, 
and had gained a vast accession of ideas. In his book he acknow- 
ledged that the supposition that he should witness another phase 
of society was not fulfilled, and he concluded he had gone too late, 
when intercourse had already assimilated the inhabitants to the 
rest of the world. Man, however, is always man, and those who 
have visited remote countries have never had much to tell of him 
that is new. Disappointed in his anticipations, there was little 
left for Johnson to observe. Works of art there were none, and, 
if there had been, he had neither taste nor eyesight for them. 
Scenery was almost a blank to him, and he: despised it in conse- 
_ quence. ‘ Never heed such nonsense,’ he exclaimed when Mr. 
Thrale called his attention to a prospect in France; ‘a blade 
of grass is always a blade of grass; if we do talk, let us talk 
about something: men and women are my subjects of inquiry.’ 
But a few poor lairds and rustics could not supply many 
topics for a book, The theme was as. barren as the islands, 
and to look for a throng of incidents and local discoveries in 
Johnson’s ‘ Journey’ was to demand from the subject what 
it could not yield. He compensated for the deficiencies by 
general speculations which form the real interest and value of 
the work, and bear the impress of his acute and vigorous under- 
standing. He observed to Boswell that everybody commended 
the parts which were in their own line of study. Sir William 
Jones praised the portion which treated of language ; ‘ all-know- 
ing Jackson,’ a member of Parliament, the observations on trade ; 
and Burke the account of the dwellers in mountainous districts. 
Mr. Croker inferred that Johnson had fallen into the error of ima- 
gining Ireland to. be generally mountainous, or else of supposing 
that Burke was from a mountainous part of it, The criticism 
must have been penned in forgetfulness of the purport of the 
passage, which is a description of the effect of natural barriers 
upon the habits and institutions of a people, and. interested the 
great statesman as a philosophic politician, and not because he him- 
self had been a resident among rocks, The ‘ Journey’ contains 
some of Johnson’s best composition, and the style is. well adapted 
to the frequent disquisitions. For the trivial incidents of the 
narrative it is too formal and stately, and it is.difficult to under- 
stand how a man of his literature should have been insensible to 
the defect, and not have felt the necessity of lowering his manner 
to his subject. He hada high opinion of his work, for when, 
in reply to: his observation, ‘that it had not had a large sale, 
Boswell remarked, ‘That is strange,’ he answered, ‘ Yes.; for in 
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that book I have told the world a great deal they did not know 
before.’ Notwithstanding his assertion to the contrary, the sale 
was considerable. Cadell, the publisher, told Hannah More that 
4000 copies went off the first week. The Scotch, indignant at 
his representations of the backward state of the country, and 
regarding him as a malignant intruder, who had come to spy 
the nakedness of their land, were loud in their censures. He 
wondered at their sensitiveness, and made himself merry with 
their abuse. Mrs. Thrale relates that he was never known to 
bear the least ill-will to an opponent. 

The journey to the Hebrides appears to have given Johnson a 
taste for jaunts. He accompanied the Thrales in a visit to North 
Wales in 1774, and to France in 1775. Neither tour produced 
any lasting result. A far more memorable event, and in its 
consequences one of the most remarkable in his career, was 
when a deputation from the booksellers waited on him in 1777, 
and requested him to furnish the lives for a new edition of the 
English Poets. He was delighted with the proposal, and when he 
was told to name his own remuneration he mentioned two hundred 
guineas. Malone wonders at his modération, and says if he had 
asked a thousand or fifteen hundred guineas it would have been 
readily granted. But his original design was limited to a con- 
cise account of each author, and the scheme expanded in the 
execution. ‘I always said,’ he remarked, when his task was 
done, ‘ that the booksellers were a generous setof men. The 
fact is not that they have paid me too little, but that I have 
written too much.’ They ultimately gave him twice the sum for 
which they had agreed. Boswell thought it derogatory that he 
should provide a preface to any author they might be pleased to 
select, and inquired whether he would do. it to the poems of a 
dunce. ‘Yes, Sir,’ he replied, ‘and say he was a dunce.’ A 
portion of the work was published in 1779, and, the remainder 
was completed in March, 1781. Altogether it employed him 
for nearly four years, ‘1 wrote it, he says, ‘in my usual 
way, dilatorily and hastily, unwilling to work, and working with 
vigour and. haste. The moral purpose to be served by his 
‘Lives’ was always present to his mind, and he hoped they ‘had 
been penned in such a manner as might tend to the promotion of 
piety.” Their success was immense. He announced to one 
of his friends that nothing he ever published had been more 
generally commended, and that the world was never more 
willing to caress him. A few persons were angry that a friend 
or a favourite had not been rated sufficiently high. Such 
objections he had expected, and told Boswell he would 
rather be attacked than unnoticed. ‘The worst thing,’ he went 
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on, ‘ you can do to an author is to be silent as to his works. An 
assault upon a town is a bad thing, but starving it is still worse.’ 
Even this was an abatement of his ordinary tone. He usually 
held, as we have seen, that the assault was an advantage. 
‘ Fame,’ he was wont to remark, ‘is a shuttlecock, which must 
be struck at both ends or it falls to the ground.’ The works 
which are killed by criticism are those which would speedily 
die a natural death. He heard the clamour which was raised 
against his ‘ Lives’ with perfect indifference. ‘I considered 
myself,’ he said, ‘ as intrusted with a certain portion of truth. I 
have given my opinion sincerely ; let them show where they 
think me wrong.’ 


The ‘ Lives of the Poets’ were written in a happy hour, when, 


Johnson was at the zenith of his powers, and just before his 
health began to give way. His understanding had gone on ma- 
turing, and his composition improving, to advanced years, when 
if the faculties of most persons do not decline, they are at least 
at a standstill. There is no other work in the language equally 
great that has been produced between the age of 68 and 72. 
Without having formed the project, he had been gathering ma- 
terials for it all his days. He loved in conversation to descant 
upon the poets, to draw with nice discrimination the characters 
of men, and to enunciate maxims of conduct. By long experi- 
ence and reflection he had stored his mind with a vast body of 
critical opinions and observations upon life. The project of the 
booksellers caught him exactly when the tide had risen to its 
highest and before it commenced to ebb, and enabled him to 
embody the accumulations of wisdom and literature which would 
otherwise have died with him. He had no turn for minute 
research, was negligent of dates, and was not eager to learn more 
of the history of his authors than he already knew. If he had 
been more laborious he would have added something to the com- 
pleteness but nothing to the sterling value and interest of his 
work.* These consist in the skill of his narrative and in his 
views of books and men. It is not the novelty of the facts which 
makes in general a great biography ; its greatness depends upon 
the style which adorns and the comments which illuminate 
it. Johnson is never guilty of the fraud which is practised by 
petty writers of attempting to hide his ignorance by an assump- 
tion of knowledge. When he criticises a poem from faint recol- 
lection or from casual glances, he is scrupulous in confessing it. 





* In the elaborate edition of the Lives of the Poets, by Mr. Cunningham, 
which appeared in 1854, the dates are supplied, the mistakes corrected, and 
numerous facts added which had been overlooked by Johnson, or which since his 
time have been made known to the world. 
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Nobody could allege of him that his works were more learned 
than their author. 

The style of Johnson in the ‘ Lives of the Poets’ retains his 
dignity and classical polish, with hardly a trace of his cumbrous 
march. His periods, which from his mode of punctuation look 
long to the eye, are frequently a compound of short and pithy 
sentences, as animated as they are energetic. His metaphors, in 
which he was always happy, are apt and concise, and illustrate 
while they embellish. His wit is abundant, and of a kind pecu- 
liar to himself—a species of concentrated sarcasm, by which he 
exposes faults, whether of men or their writings. His censure 
derives much of its point and sparkle from its directness, from 
the uncompromising fearlessness with which he holds up errors 
and false pretences to ridicule and scorn. Without demanding 
heroic excellence from fallible beings, he is not upon the whole 
a tender judge. His prevailing love of truth would only permit 
him to see men as they were. He could not be an apologist of 
what he knew to be blameable, nor draw an ideal portrait of an 
author for the purpose of exalting him to the level of his works. 
No one had a more piercing insight into character than Johnson, 
He was not to be imposed upon by the smoothness of the husk ; 
he went straight to the kernel, and is never more excellent than 
when he is stripping off the cloak from hypocrisy. This deep 
penetration and the sagacious reflections which everywhere 
abound make the human interest of his * Lives’ equal, if not 
superior to their literary criticism. In the latter particular indeed, 
to hear the language which is sometimes used, it might be supposed 
that they were an ignominious failure—a collection of blind pre- 
judices and false decrees, which only exhibit his defective taste 
and dictatorial insolence. The sole ground of this absurd idea 
is that he did not admire sufficiently the minor poems of Milton, 
the ‘Castle of Indolence’ of Thomson, and the Odes of Collins 
and Gray. There have always been two schools of poetry—one 
which addresses itself to the imagination, the other to the reason. 
Few persons are possessed of the catholic taste which relishes 
both. Johnson belonged to the school of reason, and had little 
appreciation of rural images and the flights of fancy. Those 
who have attacked him for his insensibility did not perceive that 
their own was greater : that if they applauded what he condemned, 
they likewise condemned what he applauded, and that he did 
not depreciate a few of their favourite pieces so much below their 
real level as they themselves underrated the works of Dryden and 
Pope. No injustice committed by him approaches the injustice 
with which he has been treated. ‘The parts of his book which 
are open to exception are only a fraction of the whole ; the bulk 
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of it consists of criticism which for acuteness of discrimination, 
warmth of praise, justness of censure, and force of expression is 
still unrivalled. No one has discoursed of ‘ Paradise Lost’ with 
such splendour of eulogy and a nicer sense of its grandeur and 
defects. No one has approached him in the combination of 
truth and power with which he has written upon Dryden, Addi- 
son, and Pope. No one has ever produced a more masterly 
analysis than that in which he takes to pieces the conceits 
of Cowley, and shows their talent on the one hand and their 
radical faults upon the other. There is not a single book in 
the whole range of English literature which contains so many 
original and irreproachable canons of criticism,* or which could 
be of equal assistance to students in forming their taste and 
directing them in the enlightened perusal of the best models 
from the end of the seventeenth century to the middle of the 
eighteenth. 

The thoughts of Johnson towards the close of his existence 
reverted to its opening scenes. Ina letter addressed to his old 
schoolfellow Hector he said, ‘ In age we feel again that love of our 
native place and our early friends, which in the bustle or amuse- 
ments of middle life was overborne and suspended.’ He had 
always retained a particular partiality for Lichfield. While he 
was there on a visit, in 1770, a parish rate-book was discovered 
a hundred years old. ‘ Do you not think,’ he wrote to Mrs. Thrale, 
‘that we study it hard ? What is nearest touches us most. The 
passions rise higher at domestic than at imperial tragedies.’ He 
maintained that his fellow-townsmen were the most sober and 





* Upon this point there cannot be a more unexceptionable authority than that 
of Sir Egerton Brydges, a scholar endowed by nature with a fine taste, which had 
been much cultivated by reading, and who was so far from leaning to Johnson 
that he belonged to the opposite faction, and by his own confession ‘ was too angry 
with him for his treatment of Collins and Gray to be able for many years to give 
him credit for the parts of his work which were so admirable.’ Yet it is thus 
that he writes of the obnoxious critic when time had enabled him to read his 
works with impartial eyes: ‘He was a very great man; a profound and eloquent 
moralist ; a sagacious, discriminative, and elegant biographer; and an original, 
solid, and penetrating critic; though, sometimes, in light cases, a little capricious 
and humoursome. In that of his “ Lives of the Poets” which has no 
concern with his contemporaries, his taste is generally as sure as his observations 
are ingenious and deep, his disquisitions powerful, his distinctions acute and new, 
and his knowledge of life surprisingly piercing and just. His masterly develop- 
ment of principles; the order, clearness, and force of his mind ; the readiness and 
aptitude of his applications; the strength of his argumentative powers; and the 
severe integrity of his judgments, have made the matter of those lives such a 
standard of wisdom, such a thick woven web of golden ore, that nothing cau 
break it, compete with it, or diminish its value. His thoughts are all his own; 
everything has passed through the sieve of his own mind. Nothing in all the 
criticism of the world was ever written more profound, more just, more vigorous, 
or more eloquent, than that which he has given on ‘‘ Paradise Lost.” Nothing 
50 new, so acute, so exquisitely happy, as that on metaphysical poetry.’ 
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decent, the genteelest in proportion to their wealth, and spoke the 
purest language of any in England. Boswell doubted the superior 
purity of their language, for their pronunciation was strongly 
provincial ; and as for their sobriety, Johnson himself remembered 
the time when all the better class of persons ‘got drunk every 
night, and were not the worse thought of.’ He asserted on‘another 
occasion, that there were no other people so orthodox in their 
religion, nor, we presume, so constitutional in their politics ; for 
Boswell expressed his astonishment at discovering a Staffordshire 
whig, a being he had not believed to exist. ‘Sir,’ answered John- 
son, ‘ there are rascals in all countries.’ His belief in the singular 
virtues of the good citizens of Lichfield was only to be surpassed 
by the enthusiasm of the late Mr. Hargrave for the inhabitants 
of Liverpool when he was appointed Recorder of the borough. 
‘The magistrates,’ exclaimed that eminent lawyer in the profusion 
of his gratitude,’are ‘ humane and active, the attorneys respectable, 
the juries intelligent, the suitors fair minded.’ ‘ But what,’ he was 
asked, ‘of the prisoners?’ ‘ Why, really,’ replied the Recorder, 
‘for men in their situation they were as worthy a set of people as 
ever I met with.’ After his pension permitted bim liberty of 
action, Johnson showed the sincerity of his praises by repeated 
excursions to his native city. He was there in the year in which 
he completed his ‘ Lives of the Poets,’ and was met returning 
from a search for a rail he had been accustomed to jump over when 
alad. He related with exultation his good fortune in finding it, 
and the rapture with which he gazed on an object which brought 
back to his remembrance his juvenile sports. He ended by taking 
off hat, wig, and coat, and leaping over it twice. ‘Cowper, de- 
scribing in his ‘ Tirocinium’ the attachment which men feel for 
the ‘play-place of their early days,’ says that in viewing it we 
almost seem to realize 


‘Our innocent, sweet, simple years again.’ 
> b f—} 


His manhood ‘had been embittered by a cruel mental disease, and 
he therefore looked back with unusual fondness to the only period 
of his existence in which he had enjoyed composure of mind. So 
it was with Johnson. He could not endure to remember his 
birth-day, because ‘it filled him with thoughts of a life only 
diversified by misery, spent part in the sluggishness of penury, 
and part under the violence of pain, in gloomy discontent, or im- 
portunate distress." There was no spot in the retrospect upon 
which his eye could repose except the early time before his dark 
distemper had extinguished ‘the sunshine of the breast.’ A pre- 
sentiment that his business with the world was drawing to a close 
was probably the cause which, in the midst of his greatest literary 
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triumph, turned his attention from present scenes, and fixed it 
with more than ordinary force upon the happy prime when he 
was an obscure and light-hearted Lichfield boy. He was already 
ill when he paid his visit in 1781, and with slight intermissions 
he continued to decline till disease had terminated in death. 

His domestic companions preceded him to the grave. Thrale, 
‘to whom he bent his thoughts as to a refuge from misfortunes,’ 
and whose ‘ eye for fifteen years had never been turned upon him 
but with respect or tenderness,’ was the first to go. He died in 
April, 1781, and was followed by Levett in January, 1782. Mrs. 
Williams, who bad been to Johnson ‘ for thirty years in the place 
of a sister, expired in October, 1783, and was already too ill to 
be social, The black dog, he said, was the companion which 
shared his desolate meals. He used to enforce from his own 
experience the precept with which Burton concludes his ‘Anatomy 
of Melancholy,’—‘ Be not solitary; be not idle,’-—and he was 
now suffering from the double evil. The death of his familiars 
had doomed him to solitude, the languor of disease had con- 
demned him to idleness. Of visitors there was indeed no lack, 
but they could not fill the place of the well-tried confidants into 
whose hearts he had been accustomed to pour his own, The easy 
constant resource of inmates who had become to him as a second 
self could not be supplied, and he dwelt in pathetic language 
upon the cheerlessness and gloom which had fallen upon his 
habitation at the very moment when he was confined to it by 
sickness, and his wonted diversions were more needful than ever. 
His first disorder was a severe affection of the chest, which was 
succeeded in 1783 by a stroke of palsy. In the afternoon of the 
16th of June he felt unusually easy, and began to plan schemes 
of life, The same night he awoke with a confused sensation in 
his head. He was alarmed, and prayed to God that however his 
body might be afflicted, his faculties might be spared. In this 
conjuncture he displayed that energy and presence of mind which 
were characteristic of him whenever an event occurred to call them 
forth, ‘To try whether his brain was affected, he turned his 
prayer into Latin verse. Finding his understanding perfect, but his 
speech gone, he drank some wine, and put himself into violent 
motion in the hope of stimulating the paralyzed organs into 
action. As all appliances proved vain, he went back to bed, and 
fell asleep. In the morning he wrote a note to his neighbour and 
landlord, Mr. Allen, and though his hand, he knew not how or 
why, made wrong letters, he succeeded in penning a few lines to 
state that, since God had deprived him of speech, and might soon 
deprive him of his senses, he requested his friend to come and 
act for him as exigencies might require. The attack passed 
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away, but the firmness and decision of Johnson in the crisis are 
not less worthy of note. 

The respite was short, A dropsy began to develop itself, and 
it soon grew apparent that death was the only physician that 
could cure, With that spirit which animated him from boyhood 
he exclaimed, ‘I will be conquered ; I will not capitulate :’ but 
suffering is suffering, however bravely it may be borne ; and with 
so many ills increasing upon him from within and from without, 
he would naturally have been desirous to go to his rest had it 
not been for a horrible apprehension of death which pervaded 
the whole of his days—the dread, not of physical fear, to which 
he was a total stranger, but the dread of a humble and enlight- 
ened Christian, who knew how far what he was fell short of 
what he ought to be. His diaries, in which he reviews his life, 
are full of bitter self-reproaches. He accuses himself of neglect 
of religion, of waste of time, of utter uselessness to mankind. 
He said that the best men, always wishing to be better, and im- 
puting every deficiency to criminal negligence, could never dare 
to suppose the condition of forgiveness fulfilled. In his own 
estimation he was not among the best -nor even among the good, 
and he expressed with agitation the awe he felt at the prospect 
of having to meet his God. As the inevitable hour drew nearer 
it seemed increasingly terrible to him, But his heroic sense of 
duty rose superior to’ his fears. He vehemently urged every one 
who approached him to take warning by his agony, and not 
defer their repentance, To those who were unsettled in their 
faith he addressed long arguments upon the evidences of Chris- 
tianity, which he made them write down. He impressed upon 
them the doctrine that there was no hope of salvation except 
through the mediation of Christ, extorted from them promises to 
read the Bible and to keep holy the Sabbath day. All heard 
him with emotion, most with tears. Many who understood less 
perfectly than himself the requirements of Christianity wondered 
that a man who had been pious from his youth should speak of 
himself with such extreme condemnation, and should be filled 
with alarms. The repentance which was impetuous at the outset 
with the agitation of fear was fervid at the close with the anima- 
tion of hope. He inquired of the physician whether he could 
recover, and was answered ‘ Not without a miracle.’ ‘Then,’ 
said Johnson, ‘I will take no more opiates, for 1 have prayed 
that I may render up my soul to God unclouded,’ Apprehension of 
death was succeeded by a desire to depart, and humbly believing 
that he had been pardoned through the merits of the Redeemer, 
he calmly awaited an end which he now announced to be rapidly 
approaching. On the 13th of December, 1784, at about — 
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o’clock in the evening, he pronounced the words ‘Jam mori- 
turus.’ He then fell into a doze, and shortly afterwards, without 
a struggle or a groan, his great spirit fled to Him who is the 
source of all intellect and all life. Sir Egerton Brydges well 
remembered the impression made by his death upon the public, 
and says that nothing like the sensation it created occurred again 
until the death of Byron. His remains were deposited in West- 
minster Abbey, and of him may be repeated with literal truth 
the lines which Tickell wrote on the burial of Addison :— 


‘ Neer to these chambers, where the mighty rest, 
Since their foundation, came a nobler guest.’ 


Among those who bore his pall was the only person in his gene- 
ration who could compete with him in intellect—the wisest of 
politicians, the most upright of patriots, the most eloquent of 
orators—the illustrious Edmund Burke. Two such stars were 
enough of themselves to fill the firmament with glory, and it is 
delightful to reflect that they were warm admirers of each other, 
and old and intimate friends. 

The appearance of Johnson is more familiar to us through the 
portraits of Reynolds and the descriptions of his biographers than 
that of any other person of past generations. He was made on 
a massive scale, and after early manhood grew unwieldy from 
corpulence. His face was scarred with the marks of scrofula, 
but his complexion was clear, and his features not ill-formed. 
His general aspect was strange and uncouth, for in addition to 
his form being bulky and ungraceful, his head shook with a 
nervous tremor, his body twitched with convulsive contractions, 
and his legs and arms were tossed about by involuntary move- 
ments. These peculiarities became exaggerated when his mind 
was at work. It was said by one of his friends that when he 
read his head swung seconds. Both in conversing and in medi- 
tation he would sway backwards and forwards till his hands 
almost swept the ground. A lady once edged her foot towards 
his chair, and in his beatings of the air he clutched and pulled 
off her shoe. He sat down to read Grotius on a log of wood in 
Twickenham meadows, and seesawed so violently over his book 
that some people at a distance came to see what was the matter 
witb him. Either unconscious of his peculiarities, or thinking 
them excusable because they were undesigned, he condemned in 
others the contortions which he practised himself. He called 
out to a gentleman in company ‘ Don’t attitudinise; he seized 
the hands of a second gentleman who was enforcing his argu- 
ment by action, and held them down; and he made it an especial 
subject of praise in old Mr. Langton, the father of his friend, 
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that ‘he had no grimace, no gesticulation.’ To add to the singu- 
larity of Johnson’s conduct he constantly talked to himself. At 
the approach of Lent he would retire behind a window-curtain, 
and pray in so loud a whisper that every word was distinctly 
heard. In his ordinary mutterings fragments of pious ejacula- 
tions were frequently detected by those around him. Some- 
times he murmured poetry or turned a sentence. Whatever, 
in short, strongly occupied his mind found a vent in this manner. 
In walking he rolled his entire frame from side to side, and 
appeared to work himself forward in a zig-zag direction by the 
motion of his body independent of his feet. His laboured gait 
looked, says Boswell, like the struggling efforts of a man in 
fetters. He constantly executed a variety of curious manceuvres. 
He always passed in or out of a door or passage by a certain 
number of steps from some particular point, and invariably made 
his exit and his entrance with the same foot foremost. If he 
failed to do this correctly, he went back to the starting-place, 
and began over again. Before he crossed a threshold he -com- 
monly turned round upon his heel, and often stopped in the 
street to whirl in these magic circlés. He expresses his scorn 
in the ‘Rambler’ for the superstitions of old women, and says 
he has never been charged with such weakness by either friend 
or foe ; but his twistings and measured marchings can hardly be 
imputed to any other cause, and it is probable that his imagination 
was a slave to some vague impression which his reason should 
have repelled. 

His dress before he got his pension is said by Miss Reynolds 
to have been literally that of a beggar. As he was ascending the 
stairs, when he called on Miss Cotterel, the servant, supposing 
from the meanness of his appearance that he was some low 
person, exclaimed ‘ Where are you going?’ and seizing him by 
the shoulder attempted to drag him back. Boswell, who did 
not know him till he was easy in his circumstances, found him 
sitting in a shrivelled wig too small for his head, a brown suit of 
old clothes, and a pair of old shoes which he wore like slippers. 
His shirt was unbuttoned at the neck, his breeches at the knees, 
and his black worsted stockings hung loose upon his legs. His 
wig was always uncombed, and the fore part burnt away by 
contact with the candle. At Streatham the butler kept in charge 
a smarter wig which was exchanged for the shabby one as 
Johnson passed through the hall to dinner. His dusty suit was 
rarely brushed, or his under garments changed, with his own good 
will. In relating that one of the charges brought against Smart 
to prove him a lunatic was ‘that he did not love clean linen,’ he 


added, ‘ and I have no passion for it.’ He recollected the time 
when 
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when it was customary to wear the same shirt for a week, and 
he leaned more to the old fashion than to the new. Under the 
guardianship of Mrs. Thrale he paid increased attention to his 
dress, but in his own mind he was always indifferent to it. Yet 
as men are not a little disgusted in their neighbours with: what 
they tolerate in themselves, he was fastidious in his requirements 
when the case was not his own. ‘I have often thought,’ he said, 
‘ that if 1 kept a seraglio the ladies should all wear linen gowns. 
I would have no silk—you cannot tell when it is clean. Linen 
detects its own dirtiness.’ 

His chambers and furniture were in keeping with the master. 
Dr. Burney went with him into his garret in Gough Square, and 
found five or six Greek folios, a deal writing-desk, and a chair 
and a half. The chair with three legs and one arm Johnson 
took to himself, and gave the other to his guest. His manner 
never betrayed that he was conscious of these external deficiencies, 
and he apologised to no one either for the negligence of his 
attire or the want of common conveniences in his rooms. He 
often quoted with approbation the saying of the old philosopher, 
that he who wants least is most like the gods who want nothing. 
His slovenliness was at first the consequence of his poverty, 
and had become confirmed by custom. On particular points he 
was more nice than might have been expected from his general 
habits. A waiter in Scotland, when told that the lemonade was 
not sweet enough, took up a lump of sugar with his fingers and 
put it into the glass, Johnson indignantly flung the lemonade 
out of the window, and Sir William Scott was afraid he would 
have knocked down the waiter. 

With these notions of delicacy his mode of eating was 
repulsive. His huge body required a vast deal of nutriment 
for its sustenance, and he devoured his food in a manner 
which resembled the voracity of a beast of prey rather than 
the usual moderation of a human being. The veins of his 
forehead swelled, a perspiration stood upon his face, his eyes 
were riveted to his plate, and his ears were closed to all 
which was passing. He would go contentedly for forty-eight 
hours without tasting a morsel, and declare that he did not suffer 
the least inconvenience ; but whatever he did at all he did vio- 
lently, and more like a giant than an ordinary mortal. He told 
Mrs, Thrale that his thoughts were less of dishes than his talk. 
His general bias, nevertheless, was to the side of good living. 
‘Some people,’ he said, ‘have a foolish way of not minding 
what they eat; for my part, I mind my belly very carefully, for 
I look upon it that he who does not mind his belly will hardly 
mind anything.’ Inthe same spirit he would remark, after his 
return 
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return from a party, ‘It was a good dinner enough to be sure, 
but not’a dinner to ask a man to.’ He sometimes accuses him- 
self in his diary of too much addiction to the grosser pleasures 
of the table, and an observation he made to Boswell will 
explain the cause of the epicurism against which he struggled, 
but in which he certainly indulged: ‘ Madmen are all sensual 
in the lower stages of the distemper; they are eager for gratifi- 
cations to soothe their minds and divert their attention from the 
misery which they suffer.’ There is hardly a trait that has been 
blamed in Johnson’s character that cannot be traced to his 
mental affliction. He abstained from wine during many years 
of his life, for it aggravated his malady, and he could not take 
it in moderation. But he never cared for the flavour; it was 
only the result he desired. He thought claret poor stuff because 
a person would be drowned before it made him drunk, and he 
placed brandy at the head of all liquors, ‘ because it would do 
soonest for a man what drinking can do for him.’ Jn the days 
when he took his bottle he preferred to be alone, that nobody 
might witness its effects. The largest quantities, however, of 
the strongest liquors rarely did more than slightly exhilarate 
him. 

No one could be a greater stickler for politeness than John- 
son; he called it ‘ fictitious benevolence,’ and added that the 
want of it never failed to produce something disagreeable. He 
believed that he had cultivated successfully what he so strongly 
commended. ‘I look upon myself,’ he said, ‘as a very polite 
man, He had indeed a delicate perception of the principles of 
good manners, but he had not the art of executing the outward 
forms, and his temper often interfered with the essence. He 
told Mrs. Thrale he had not attempted to please till he was 
after thirty, from thinking it hopeless.. When he was bent upon 
being courteous he overacted his part. His compliments, says 
Miss Hawkins, were studied, and in uttering them his head 
dipped lower, the semicircle in which it revolved was of greater 
extent, and his roar became deeper in its tone. Mr. Seward, who 
saw him presented to the Archbishop of York, spoke of his bow 
as such a studied elaboration of homage, such an extension of 
limb, such a flexion of body as had seldom been witnessed. He 
valued himself upon his ceremonious conduct to ladies, and, in 
the disordered dress described by Boswell, he insisted upon 
attending them, when they called upon him in Bolt Court, to 
their carriage in Fleet-street, where a mob would gather to gaze 
at the strange apparition. In a fit of gallantry he took the hand 
of Mrs. Cholmondeley at dinner, and jheld it so long to his eye 
while . 
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while he admired its delicacy that she whispered to her neigh- 
bour, ‘ Will he give it to me again when he has done with it?’ 
As his politeness was too laboured and artificial, so his devia- 
tions from it were equally in an extreme. He could not brook 
a slight or suffer the least encroachment upon his indepen- 
dence, and in his poverty he assumed! a defiant air to preserve 
his dignity. The homage of inferiors contributed to foster an 
overbearing style, which was further aggravated by a loud 
voice and stern countenance. He thought his imperiousness 
and dogmatism an advantage. ‘ Obscenity and impiety, he said, 
‘have always been repressed in my company.’ He was easily 
provoked by folly or heated by argument, and then a manner 
which even in his ordinary modes inclined to the harsh and dic- 
tatorial became violent beyond the usages of civilised life. He 
vociferated the severest things in his most stentoriam tones, and 
only thought how to silence his antagonist. By the time he had 
got to the end. of a period he was a good deal exhausted in his 
vehemence, and, in the phrase of Boswell, blew out his breath 
like a whale. He was so conscious of his infirmity that once 
beginning, after his interview with George IIL., to enumerate the 
benefits he derived from conversing with the Sovereign, he placed 
first among the advantages that he could not be in a passion. 
His principles were opposed to his practice. ‘Sir,’ he said to 
Mr. Fitzherbert, ‘a man has no more right to say an uncivil 
thing, than to act one; no more right to say a rude thing to 
another than to knock him down.’ He preferred a cold and 
monotonous to an emphatic talker, and when Burke, in proposing 
Mr. Vesey as a member of the Literary Club, commenced by 
observing that he was a man of gentle manners,, ‘Johnson stopped 
him: ‘You need say no more; whem you have said a man of 
gentle manners you have said’ enough.’ He was always anxious 
after his outbreaks tomake amends. He took the earliest oppor- 
tunity to drink to his antagonist, or direct his discourse to him. 
He sometimes apologised with tears in his eyes. His rudeness 
and impetuosity were after all less frequent than might be in- 
ferred from the specimens preserved by his biographers, who 
naturally gave prominence to his most piquant sallies, Many 
people who were long acquainted with him had never heard a 
strong expression fromhim, Time exerted a. mellowing influence 
upon his temper, and he confessed that his good-humour had 
increased with his years. Indeed, after dwelling upon the rarity 
of the quality, and denying it to all the persons whom Boswell 
named as examples, he said, ‘I look upon myself as a good- 
humoured fellow. He acknowledged that in his youth he had 
treated 
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treated mankind with asperity and contempt, but that as he 
advanced in life he felt more kindness. because more was shown 
to him. 

Whatever might be his theoretical notions of decorum, he 
looked upon his breaches of it as a very venial offence. In his 
illness he requested Langton to tell him in what he was faulty. 
Langton, for reply, gave him a paper on which were written 
some texts commanding Christian charity. Johnson enquired 
in what particulars he had offended. On his friend responding 
‘ that he sometimes contradicted people harshly,’ he flew into a 
passion.. ‘ Who,’ he afterwards said to Boswell, ‘is the worse 
for that?’ It hurts,’ said Boswell, ‘people of weaker nerves,’ 
‘I know,’ retorted Johnson, ‘ no such weak-nerved people.’ ‘It 
is well,’ observed Burke, when this was repeated to him, ‘ if, 
when a man comes to die, he has nothing heavier upon his con- 
science than having been a little rough in conversation.’ Mrs. 
Thrale bore testimony that the roughness was confined to his 
words, and that all his actions were good and gentle. He treated 
lightly his verbal violence, because he judged by his own 
sensations, and was not aware how much pain he inflicted. 
When he and Goldsmith were represented in a newspaper as the 
pedant Holofernes and his flatterer, Goodman Dull, the sensi- 
tive poet came to. him foaming and vowing vengeance against 
the printer. ‘ Why, who the plague,’ replied Johnson, ‘ is hurt 
with all this nonsense ? and how is a man the worse, | wonder, in 
his health, purse, and character, for being called Holofernes?’ 
‘I don’t know,’ replied Goldsmith, ‘ how you may like being 
called Holofernes, but I do not like to play Goodman Dull.’ 
This was the measure of the difference between his feelings and 
those of Boswell’s. weak-nerved people. What was anguish to 
Goldsmith was sport to Johnson. ‘ Poh, poh,’ he once exclaimed, 
‘ who is the worse for being talked of uncharitably?’ Criticism, 
as we have seen, never disturbed his quiet. He used to quote 
the proverb, that nobody throws stones at a tree that does not 
bear fruit, and he accepted censure as part of the general chorus 
in his praise. If, to use the metaphor which Burke applied to 
his style, he had the nodosities of the oak, he had also its 
strength. Deformity though it was, his ruggedness yet partook 
of the gnarled grandeur of the king of the forest. 

His vehemence of language has sometimes been confounded 
with censoriousness of disposition, from which he was wholly free. 
His friends considered that both intellectually and morally he 
was inclined to think better of his acquaintances than they de- 
served. He did not conceive, like some people, that charity 
consisted in a violation of truth, or that it was a virtue to commend 
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a man for qualities he did not possess, One of his sayings was, 
that ‘he who praises everybody praises nobody.’ But no one was 
less disposed to imagine evil until it was proved. ‘He always 
maintained,’ writes Mrs. Thrale, ‘that the world was not half so 
wicked as it was represented, and he might well continue in that 
opinion, as he resolutely drove from him every story that could 
make him change it.’ When poor Bickerstaff fled the country, 
and the remark was made that he had long been a suspected man, 
Johnson loftily replied, ‘ By those who look close to the ground 
dirt will be seen: I hope I see things from a greater distance.’ 
His worst dislikes seldom prompted him to say more than that 
‘the fellow was a poor creature or a blockhead.’ 

A few rude speeches sink into insignificance when compared 
with a charity which was only bounded by his means. ‘ He 
loved the poor,’ writes Mrs, Thrale, ‘as I never yet saw any one 
else do.’ As he said of Levett, he was ‘ of every friendless name 
the friend.’ Besides his in-door pensioners he had a number of 
out-door dependants, and when his own funds were exhausted, he 
wrote innumerable letters to solicit the contributions of his ac- 
quaintances. He frequently bestowed all the silver in his pocket 
upon the miserable beings who waylaid him on his passage from 
his house to the tavern where he dined. Even in his early Lon- 
don days he would go up at night to the destitute children who 
were sleeping upon the projecting stalls of shops or on the sills 
of doors, and slip a penny into their hands to buy them a break- 
fast, ‘and this,’ adds Mr. Croker, ‘when he himself was living on 
pennies.’ Sixpence, he once remarked, was then a great sum to 
him. When it was objected that it was useless to bestow half- 
pence upon beggars, because they only laid it out upon gin or 
tobacco, he energetically exclaimed, ‘ And why should they be 
denied such sweeteners of existence? Life is a pill which none 
of us can bear to swallow without gilding. Yet for the poor we 
delight in stripping it still barer, and are not ashamed to show 
even visible displeasure if ever the bitter taste is taken from their 
mouths.’ He one night found a woman of abandoned character 
lying exhausted in the street, and lifting her up, he conveyed her 
on his back to his own house, had her nursed till she recovered 
her health, and then obtained her a situation. A heartless man 
would have passed her by, a humane man might have given her 
money ; but was there any second person in the whole of the vast 
population of London that would have taken up the forlorn, 
diseased, ‘and dirty sufferer in his arms and carried her to his 
home? ‘There are charities which from their very lowliness 
become sublime. He avowedly kept only 100/. of his income for 
his personal wants, and Mrs, Thrale calculated that he did not, in 
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fact, spend more than 70J. or 80/. at most. His kindness to dumb 
creatures was as conspicuous in its way as his benevolence to men. 
He used to go out himself to buy oysters for his cat, lest if he put 
the servants to the trouble they should take a dislike to the animal, 
and use it ill. 

His acute sense of the real miseries of life made him intolerant 
of fanciful complaints. He upbraided Mrs. Thrale for wishing 
one summer, after a lengthened drought, for rain to lay the dust. 
‘I cannot bear,’ he said sharply, ‘ when I know how many families 
will perish next winter from the scarcity of that bread which the 
present dryness will occasion, to hear ladies sighing for showers 
only that their complexions may not suffer from the heat or their 
clothes from the dust.’ He had no sympathy for the pangs of 
mortified vanity any more than for the lamentations of softness 
and luxury. Nor while prompt to relieve distress, did he ever 
affect an exaggerated sorrow, and he blamed such false pretences 
in others. ‘ You will find,’ he said, ‘these very feeling people are 
not very ready to do you good; they pay you by feeling.’ It 
would not have been surprising if a man who had experienced 
so much physical wretchedness had lost some of his sensitive- 
ness to the griefs of the heart. Yet few could possess a more 
affectionate nature or be more deeply touched by the loss of 
friends and the pathos of sentiment. ‘ Want of tenderness,’ he 
always maintained, ‘ was want of parts, and was no less a proof 
of stupidity than depravity.’ He was thrown into an agony at 
the sight of an omelet shortly after the death of Dr. Nugent, 
because it was the dish they had had for supper the last time they 
met. He cried when he read the letter which described the death 
of Mr. Elphinston’s mother, Tears were a tribute he often paid. 
Miss Reynolds related to him some mournful story of maternal 
affection, and she was interrupted by his sobs. He wept as he 
told that Dr. Hodges, the physician who remained in London 
during the plague when most of his brother practitioners fled, 
died soon afterwards a prisoner for debt. He burst into tears in 
repeating the Latin hymn ‘ Dies ire,’ and again when he recited 
the description of the English from Goldsmith’s ‘ Traveller.’ 
He read Beattie’s ‘Hermit’ with similar emotion. There is a 
pathos in these pieces which cannot be fully apprehended except 
by minds refined by literary culture. Their power proceeds from 
an art which is lost upon untutored perceptions, and their effect 
upon Johnson is at once a proof of the acuteness of his feeling 
for poetry and the strength of his human sensibilities.* 





* The noble traits of his character are brought out with great force and vivid- 
ness by Mr. Forster in his ‘ Life of Goldsmith.’ No one, it seems to us, has shown 
such a fine perception of the grand qualities of Johnson, or has described them 
with such genial sympathy. 
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Of a man so tender and beneficent it might well be asserted 
that he had nothing of the bear except the hide. Bishop Horne 
compared him to a pine-apple, which was the most delicious of 
all fruit notwithstanding that it had a prickly skin. ‘The kindli- 
ness of his nature was enhanced by its robustness. ‘The bold 
front which he presented when battling with poverty and neglect 
was shown in all the other circumstances of life. He defied alike 
discomfort and danger—rarely complained himself, or allowed any 
one else to complain in his presence. If he got wet to the skin 
he would not change his clothes when he reached home, but 
would allow them to dry upon his body. He would stand in the 
coldest days and nights before an open window; and when 
Boswell shivered, as they came up the Thames from Greenwich 
one bitter evening in a boat, Johnson scolded him for his effe- 
minacy, and roared out, ‘ Why do you shiver, Sir?’ Sir William 
Scott complained of a headache when travelling with him ina 
chaise. ‘ At your age, Sir,’ replied Johnson contemptuously, ‘J 
had no headaches.’ } 

He was accustomed to maintain that the man who was afraid 
of anything was a scoundrel. ‘He feared death,’ says Boswell, 
‘but he feared nothing else—not even what might occasion 
death.’ Though his convulsive movements would not enable 
him to guide a horse, and though he was so short-sighted as 
hardly to be able to see a yard before him, he would follow the 
hounds in a chase of fifty miles with desperate daring, while the 
sportsmen shouted to him not to ride over the dogs. He despised 
the occupation; and his sole motive for engaging in it was his 
determination to show himself as good a man as his neighbours. 
He laughed at the notion of caring for horses running away with 
a carriage. The event occurred when he was travelling in 
France with the Thrales, at a spot where the road was bounded 
by a precipice. They narrowly escaped with their lives; but 
he continued to ridicule the apprehensions of his companions, 
and exultingly exclaimed that nothing came of it ‘except that 
Thrale leaped from the vehicle into a chalk-pit, and then walked 
out looking as white.’ Having heard it asserted that if a gun 
was loaded with two or three balls, there was a risk of its burst- 
ing, he put in six or seven, and fired them off against a wall. 
Tne same spirit of defiance led him, when he was bathing near 
Oxford, to swim straight into a pool because he was cautioned 
' against it by Langton as particularly dangerous. He protested that 
he was afraid of no dog in the world; and as two fierce pointers 
were fighting at the house of his friend Beauclerk, he cuffed their 
heads with his fists till they ran howling away. He cared as 
little for men as for dogs. Having left for a few minutes a chair 
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which was placed for him between the side-scenes of the theatre 
at Lichfield, a gentleman took the seat, and refused to resign it, 
upon which Johnson lifted up chair and gentleman together, and 
flung them both into the pit. Foote had resolved to personate him 
on the stage, and expected to derive large profits from the perform- 
ance: Johnson purchased a stout oaken cudgel, and declared 
that he would break the bones of the satirist in the presence of the 
audience. ‘The threat was enough for Foote, who only ventured 
to ridicule the unresisting. Johnson, it must be confessed, was 
no ordinary antagonist. A gang of four persons once attacked 
him at night in the street, and he kept all four at bay till the 
arrival of the watch. He united skill to muscular power, for he 
had learned to bex from his uncle Andrew, who was a professional 
prize-fighter. If not to be afraid of anything is not to be a 
scoundrel, Johnson was certainly a very honest fellow. 
« The melancholy which saddened the whole of his days had an 
influence upon his habits. Miss Williams, on coming from a 
party where several persons had got intoxicated, exclaimed, ‘I 
wonder what pleasure men can take in making beasts of them- 
selves?’ ‘He, Madam,’ replied Johns6n, ‘who makes a Least of 
himself gets rid of the pain of being a man.’’ This was more than 
a casual retort, for he deliberately maintained to Boswell that no 
one was happy in the present moment except when he was drunk. 
He held that whatever felicity was enjoyed must be borrowed from 
hope. When he first entered Ranelagh it gave him a gay sensa- 
tion of mind such as he had never experienced before, but it 
speedily went to his heart to reflect that there was not a single 
being in all the brilliant circle around him who was not afraid to 
go home and think. These notions of the universal misery of 
mankind were derived from the generalisation of his personal 
feelings. However mirthful he might seem in company, he 
declared it was ‘all outside.’ On his return from a splendid 
assemblage at Mrs. Montague’s, where he appeared more pleased 
than usual, in consequence of the marked respect which was paid 
him, Dr, Maxwell asked him if he had not been gratified? ‘ Not 
gratified !’ he replied; ‘yet I do not recollect to have passed 
many evenings with fewer objections.’ The impossibility he 
found of ‘razing out the written troubles of the brain,’ made 
him catch at anything which would enable him for the moment 
to forget them. ‘The great business,’ he said, ‘of his life was to 
escape from himself ;’ hence his passion for conversation and the 
late hours he kept. ‘He was afraid to go home and think.’ 
‘There is one time at night,’ he wrote in the ‘ Idler,’ in an essay 
which he.avowed to be his own portrait, ‘when he must return to 
his house that his friends may sleep; and another time in the 
Q 2 morning 
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morning when all the world agrees to shut out interruption,’ 
These are the moments of which poor Sober trembles at the an- 
ticipation. That he might avoid both these periods of solitude, J 
he was neither willing to go to bed, nor willing to get up again, 
He did not rise till twelve or one, by which hour his friends 
began to arrive. He sat a long while dedlaiming over his break- 
fast, went out about four to dine at a tavern, and seldom returned 
before two in the morning. He boasted on one occasion to Miss 
Williams that he was home for once before everybody was in bed, 
for that he had knocked against some bricklayers in the court. 
‘You forget, my dear Sir,’ she replied, ‘ that they are just up, and 
are now beginning their morning’s work.’ To escape from moody 
meditation and the anguish of his own corroding thoughts, he 
often amused himself with practical chemistry. ‘ He has a small 
furnace,’ he says of Sober, ‘ which he employs in distillation, and 
which has long been the solace of his life. With this he draws 
oils and waters which he knows to be of no use.” They were of 
use, because the employment was medicine to his malady. For 
the same reason he loved to be driven fast in a post-chaise. ‘A 
man,’ he remarked, when accounting for the fascination of hunting, 
‘feels his vacuity less in action than in rest.’ He consequently 
delighted in the mere motion of travelling, and exclaimed to 
Boswell as the carriage rolled rapidly along the road, ‘ Life has 
not many things better than this.’ The animation of the move- 
ment diverted his mind from preying on itself, and he found 
positive pleasure in a respite from pain. 

As conversation was his main refuge from uneasy thoughts, no 
amount of it could make him weary. He would keep it up with 
unflagging spirit as long as any one would sit with him—his 
ideas never failing, his knowledge never exhausted, his wit never 
running dry, He maintained that a companion who talked for 
fame could not be agreeable, and that the real pleasure was in a 
quiet interchange of sentiments without rivalry or effort. Yet 
Burke asserted that he argued only ‘ for victory, and that when he 
had neither a paradox to defend nor an antagonist to crush, he would 
even preface his assent with ‘ Why, no, Sir.’ He would commence 
a sentence with, ‘ Why, Sir, as to the good or evil of card-playing!’ 
‘Now,’ said Garrick, ‘he is thinking which side he shall take.’ 
He disliked hyperboles, and whoever praised anything extra- 
vagantly, or asserted anything confidently, was sure to be contra- 
dicted by him. His friend Dr. Taylor expatiated on the merits 
of a bull-dog, which he boasted was perfectly well-shaped. John- 
son would not suffer even a point like this to pass. He examined 
the animal attentively, and having prepared himself for the 
contest, called out, ‘ No, Sir, he is not well-shaped, for there is not 
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the quick transition from the thickness of the fore-part to the slim 
part behind which a bull-dog ought to have.’ In all the countless 
discussions he provoked he was rarely worsted, for if argument 
failed him, he won the victory by his wit. He once dreamt 
that he was engaged in a conflict of repartee, and was much 
depressed because his antagonist got the better of him. This he 
adduced to show that the judgment is weakened by sleep, or he 
would have known that the rejoinder which vexed him was as much 
his own as the observation it eclipsed ; but the incident is equally 
an example of the mortification he always felt at defeat, though 
the annoyance and the ebullition of temper it produced were 
only momentary. Wit, in the estimation of his friends, was his 
most shining quality. ‘ Rabelais and all the rest,’ said Garrick, 
‘are nothing compared tohim. You may be diverted by them, 
but Johnson gives you a forcible hug, and shakes laughter out of 
you whether you will or not.’ No man that we know of ever 
had a quiver so full of arrows. His repartee seldom lay upon the 
surface ; it was as original and unexpected as it was sharp and 
telling. He had a vast abundance, in addition, of that species of 
illustration which equally serves to cover sophistry and to set off 
truth, and an acuteness of discrimination which enabled him 
instantly to detect the fallacies of an opponent. He envied 
Beauclerk the ease with which he uttered his sallies, and the 
freedom from the look which announced that a good thing was 
coming, and from the look which betrayed a consciousness that it 
had come. But though his own elaborate manner did not please 
him so well, all his biographers testify that his deliberate enuncia- 
tion and emphasis of tone added greatly to the force of his sayings. 
His delivery was as much more imposing than that of his 
antagonist, as his matter was more powerful; and nothing could 
resist the combined brilliancy of the flash, and the roar of the 
thunder. 
Johnson, like Milton, thought, 


‘That which before us lies in daily life 
Is the prime wisdom.’ 


Of this ‘prime. wisdom’ there is a greater store in Boswell’s 
work than any other book we can remember.* What Johnson 
might not unlikely have spread out in his ‘ Rambler’ into a flat 
dissertation he condensed in his talk into a lively and idiomatic 





* Mr. Croker’s notes, which combine the gleanings from the numerous other 
memorials of Johnson, are often quite as valuable as the text. If his edition were 
published in parts it might find its way to a class who are, as yet, ignorant of the 
most entertaining and instructive book in the language. / 
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aphorism, Sketches of character, rules of conduct, literary criti- 
cism, and questions of morals and religion, were his favourite 
topics. The conversation which had no bearing upon man of the 
passing generation he considered lost to both pleasure and instruc- 
tion. He expressed a hope that he might never hear of the 
Punic war while he lived, and when Mr. Vesey began to talk to 
him about Catiline’s conspiracy, ‘I withdrew,’ he said, ‘my 
attention, and thought of Tom Thumb.’ There was one quality 
for which he was noted, whatever the subject on which he spoke— 
the minutest regard to truth, His own scrupulosity had made 
him particularly sensible of the general laxity. ‘ Nothing but 
experience,’ he said, ‘ could enable any one to conceive that so 
many groundless reports should be propagated as every man of 
eminence might hear of himself.’ He imputed the deviations 
from accuracy rather to carelessness than to falsehood, and he 
might have added, to the disposition to supply the want of know- 
ledge by conjecture, and from a little that is known to infer a 
great deal that is not. He had thus grown to be extremely in- 
credulous, and if the narration partook at all of the marvellous 
he would break in with a significant look and decisive tone, and 
exclaim, ‘It is not so; do not tell this again.’ Hogarth once 
remarked of him, that, not contented with believing the Bible, he 
believed nothing but the Bible, and said, like the Psalmist, ‘in 
his haste, that all men were liars,’ He was especially mistrustful 
of the tales of travellers. When a friend repeated to him some 
extraordinary facts related by the companions of Captain Cook, 
Johnson replied, ‘ I never knew before how much I was respected 
by these gentlemen ; they told me none of these things.’ He 
dined in company with Bruce, and Boswell found, on questioning 
him the same evening, that he gave no credence to the traveller’s 
testimony. In this he was not peculiar. Horace Walpole was 
present when Bruce was asked what description of musical instru- 
ments were used in Abyssinia? ‘I think,’ he answered, ‘I saw 
one lyre there.’ ‘Yes,’ said Selwyn, in a whisper, ‘and there is 
one less since he left the country.’ ‘The rudeness of which John- 
son was sometimes guilty to the narrators of wonders solely arose 
from the excess of his incredulity. He firmly believed that he was 
rebuking falsehood, and serving the cause of good morals, 

In the same way he would violate the common forms of 
society to mark his horror of sceptics. The Abbé Raynal was 
introduced to him and offered his hand. Johnson drew back and 
refused to take it: ‘I will not,’ he said to a friend who ex postu- 
lated with him, ‘shake hands with an infidel.’ He would more 
easily pardon bad practice than bad principles. He had a strong 
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feeling against schismatics, and never grew more hot than when 
the discussion turned upon the points at issue between them and 
the Chureh. As he walked at Oxford in New Inn Hall Garden, 
Sir Robert Chambers picked up snails and threw them over the 
wall into the adjoining premises. Johnson roughly rebuked him 
for so unneighbourly an act. ‘My neighbour,’ pleaded Sir 
Robert, ‘is a dissenter. ‘If so,’ rejoined Johnson, ‘toss away, 
toss away as hard as you can.’ This was more than half a jest, 
for it was a common habit with him to indulge in humorous exag- 
geration, buta slight incident recorded by him in one of the pious 
entries in his diary is a serious and significant indication of his 
sentiments. ‘Seeing a poor girl at the sacrament in a bedgown 
I gave her privately a crown though | saw Hart’s Hymns in her 
hand,’ Hart was a Presbyterian, and notwithstanding that the 
girl was attending the Communion in the Church of England, it 
is plain from Johnson’s ‘ though’ that he thought the mere fact of 
her reading Presbyterian hymns, which she probably valued for 
their piety, without the least knowledge of the ecclesiastical prin- 
ciples of their author, was a reason against the extension of his 
bounty to her. All distinctions were” forgotten by him at the 
spectacle of distress, and that her possession of this book should 
have passed through his mind as a motive for checking his 
benevolence is a curious evidence of the strength of his convic- 
tions. His distaste, however, for their opinions did not prevent 
his partiality for individuals. He had friends among men of all 
parties, both political and religious. 

He was as stout and energetic in his creed respecting the State 
as in matters which affected the Church. He was a Tory op- 
posed to constitutional changes, and the licence of the mob. But 
those who have represented him as a bigot to abuses have not 
read his works, In many respects he was in advance of his age, 
or at least must be ranked among the foremost men in it. Years 
before Wilberforce had opened his lips against the slave-trade 
or slavery, Johnson in a company of ‘ potent, grave, and reverend 
signiors’ at Oxford gave for a toast ‘To the next insurrection of 
the negroes in the West Indies.’ Boswell, who shared the 
common opinions of the time, boldly avers that ‘he showed more 
zeal than knowledge’ on the subject, and that to adopt his notions 
would ‘be robbery of the planters, ‘cruelty to the African 
savages, and in a word would be 


‘ To shut the gates of mercy on mankind.’ 
As early, again, as 1751 Johnson published a paper in the 


‘Rambler,’ in which he urged with unanswerable arguments a 
mitigation 
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mitigation of our bloody criminal code, and showed that humanity 
and policy alike demanded the change. A little later, in the 
‘Idler,’ he demonstrated the cruelty of allowing creditors blinded 
by interest and inflamed by resentment to imprison at their 
private pleasure debtors guiltless of fraud, and whose only crime 
was misfortune. His own poverty and the arrests to which he had 
been subjected, together with the inhumanity he must have seen 
practised towards his obscure associates, had put him in a posi- 
tion to know and feel the injustice of the system. But in no 
shape did oppression find a friend in him, and he was not more 
zealous for order and authority than he was hostile to the ills 
which laws had caused and laws could cure. 

The history of Johnson teaches a lesson of resignation to 
those who are straitened in their circumstances when a man so 
good and gifted languished for considerably more than half his 
life in abject penury ; a lesson of perseverance to those who are 
desponding, when a toilsome and desolate road, which it took 
more than thirty years to traverse and which seemed to have no 
other goal than the grave, led him at last to competence and 
ease ; a lesson of contentment to those who do not possess his 
mental preeminence, when Providence had coupled with it a 
disorder which saddened his days, and conjoined with the bright- 
ness of the flame the smart of the burn; a lesson of intellectual 
humility to those who are his inferiors in mind and knowledge, 
when he always spoke of his own attainments as slight, and a 
lesson of moral humility to those who are not possessed of his 
worth, when, in spite of his exemplary conduct and marvellous 
benevolence, he was almost enraged if anybody spoke of him as 
good ; a lesson of the supreme importance of religion to those 
whose piety is less fervent than his when his repentance was so 
bitter at the close, and present fame and future renown were 
quite forgotten in the contemplation of eternity ; a lesson to all 
of what can be effected in situations which appear to afford no 
scope for the exertion of abilities or the practice of virtues, when 
we see the learning he amassed in his youth with scanty aid from 
books or instructors, the works he wrote without ease or en- 
couragement, the charities he exercised without gold or silver 
when he was living himself upon fourpence halfpenny a day, and 
the honesty and independence he maintained when not to lower 
his opinions or sully his conscience was to condemn himself to 
fare as coarse as that which was allotted for the punishment of 
crime. Whether we desire an example to stimulate us to the 
acquisition of knowledge under difficulties or the retention of 
uprightness under temptation, there is no more memorable in- 
stance 
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stance of either than is presented by the life and character of 
this illustrious man. And whatever be the condition of him who 
seeks to profit by the story, none can be so low but he is ina 
position as advantageous as Johnson, and none can be so high 
but that with all his helps he will have enough to do to emulate 
his model. 








Art. VIII.—1. The English Bread-Book for Domestic Use, 
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Eliza Acton, Author of *‘ Modern Cookery.’ London, 1857. 
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9. Micrographie Dictionary. By Dr. J. W. Griffiths and Pro- 
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' a the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread, till thou return 

unto the earth.” This was the fiat pronounced to the first 
man who tasted of the tree of knowledge, and learned to distin- 
guish good and evil. Originally a curse, it has become in the 
present state of the world a blessing. Only in those countries 
where it is literally in force does the human race strive to raise 
itself above the beasts of the field. In the banana-plains or the 
bread-fruit islands of the tropics, where man has not to wrest 
from the stubborn soil the natural gifts of the Creator, the im- 
munity appears to carry with it the seeds of decay and disso- 
lution. The cultivation of corn and the manufacture of bread 
form the occupation of large sections of the population of all 
highly civilized nations; and so intimate is the dependence 
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of the remaining classes upon this industry, that a considerable 
share of many great political changes may be traced up to its 
varying conditions. Bread, however, albeit it has more than 
once afforded a war-cry in struggles of no little magnitude among 
ourselves, is now so accessible to those who are willing to labour, 
that the questions chiefly discussed at present relate rather to its 
quality than its quantity. We hear with some surprise from 
time to timé, from over sea, of bread sold in towns below the 
cost price; and the visitor to Paris views with wonder the prison- 
like bars which commonly protect the bakers’ shops; but the 
questions of government and political economy indicated in this 
state of things have little bearing on our English life, 

The improvement which, in the lapse of centuries, has taken 
place in the condition of the people is strikingly exhibited in the 
history of their diet. In the reign of Queen Elizabeth wheat 
was nearly confined to the rich, Even their households were 
frequently fed on bread made from rye or barley. ‘Of all joints,’ 
says the proverb, ‘commend me to the shin of beef, which con- 
tains marrow for the master, meat for the mistress, gristle for the 
servants, and bone for the dogs.’ These distinctions have long 
since ceased. The servant no longer eats gristle for meat or rye 
for bread, ‘The peasant in old times was often reduced to a loaf 
concocted of beans, peas, oats, and acorns; and because these 
were also the food of animals, there was a common saying, ‘ that 
hunger sets his first foot in the horse’s manger.’ At the present 
hour wheat is the sole grain used for bread throughout England, 
and beans are only employed in limited quantities, either fraudu- 
lently to adulterate flour, or in some instances to improve it when 
the quality is bad. 

These adulterations have of late excited great attention. The 
question is not new. Smollett, in his ‘Humphry Clinker,’ had 
told the same tale in 1770 as has been repeated after the lapse 
of three quarters of a century. It is thus that he describes the 
atmosphere, victuals, and drink of London :— 


‘I am pent up in frowsy lodgings, where there is not room enough to 
swing a cat, and I breathe the steams of endless putrefaction. If I 
would drink water I must quaff the mawkish contents of an open aque- 
duct exposed to all manner of defilement, or swallow that which comes 
from the river Thames, impregnated with all the filth ‘of London and 
Westminster. The concrete is composed of the drugs, minerals, and 
poisons used in mechanics and manufactures, enriched with the putre- 
fying carcases of beasts and men, and mixed with the scourings of all 
the wash-tubs, kennels, and common sewers within the bills of mortality. 
As to the intoxicating potion sold for wine, it is a vile, unpalatable, 
and pernicious sophistication, balderdashed with cyder, corn spirit, and 
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the juice of sloes. In anaction at law laid against a carman for having 
staved a eask of port, it appeared, from the evidence of the cooper, that 
there were not above five gallons of real wine in the whole pipe, which 
held above a hundred, and even that had been brewed and adulterated 
by the merchant at Oporto. The bread I eat in London is a deleterious 
paste mixed up with chalk, alum, and bone-ashes, insipid to the taste 
and destructive to the constitution. The good people are not ignorant 
of this adulteration ; but they prefer it to wholesome bread, because it 
is whiter than the meal of corn. Thus they sacrifice their taste and their 
health, and the lives of their tender infants, to a most absurd gratifica- 
tion of a misjudging eye; and the miller or the baker is obliged to poison 
them and their families, in order to live by his profession. The same 
monstrous depravity appears in their veal, which is bleached by repeated 
bleedings and other villainous arts, till there is not a drop of juice left 
in the body, and the poor animal is paralytic before it dies; so void of 
all taste, nourishment, and savour, that a man might dine as comfortably 
on a white fricassee of kidskin gloves, or chip hats from Leghorn. As 
they have discharged the natural colour from their bread, their butcher’s 
meat and poultry, their cutlets, ragouts, fricassees, and sauces of all 
kinds, so they insist upon having the complexion of their potherbs 
mended, even at the hazard of their lives. Perhaps you will hardly . 
believe that they can be so mad as to boil their greens with brass half- 
pence, in order to improve their colour; and yet nothing is more true, 
Indeed, without this improvement in the colour, they have no personal 
merit. They are produced in an artificial soil, and taste of nothing but 
the dunghills from whence they spring. As for the pork, it is an abomi- 
nable carnivorous animal, fed with horseflesh and distillers’ grains; and 
the poultry is all rotten, in consequence of a fever, occasioned by.the 
infamous practice of sewing up the gut, that they may be the sooner 
fattened in coops.’ 


Except for its liveliness, this might pass for an extract from 
the Report of the recent Select Committee of the House of 
Commons on the Adulteration of Food. [Bread is still pro- 
nounced to be a ‘deleterious paste’; and such accusations of 
wholesale poisoning have been brought against the purveyors of 
the principal article of food of nine-tenths of the population of 
our towns as startled even our phlegmatic islanders from their 
habitual composure. As it is enough to cry ‘ fire’ to make the 
whole of an audience rush to the doors, without waiting to ascer- 
tain whether there is any fire or not, so the public are easily 
alarmed by the charge of adulteration, and are ready to accept 
without inquiry the evidence for the prosecution. When a pes- 
tilence arose in the middle ages, the Jews were often accused of 
poisoning the wells, and were put to death in good faith for the 
imaginary crime. Many persons in ourjday are nearly as cre~ 
dulous. Mr. Campbell stated at the ‘Society of Arts’ that he 
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had been consulted three times in six months by individuals 
who had been frightened by the assurance of their medical 
attendants that to live in rooms papered with green paper was to 
subject themselves to a slow poison, because the green contained 
arsenic, the fumes of which were perpetually given off. The 
notion was altogether fanciful; and Mr. Campbell found that, 
even at a temperature of 140 degrees, no fumes of arsenic were 
emitted. In fact, it does not require the aid of science to raise 
some scepticism in any reflecting mind. Fontenelle was told 
that coffee, like a green-papered room, was a slow poison. ‘ Very 
slow indeed,’ he replied, ‘ for it has been sixty years in killing 
me.’ So when a medical man tells us that we have been all 
our lives swallowing poison every day at breakfast, dinner, and 
tea, we are apt to ask ourselves whether our experience is in 
accordance with his assertions. Miss Acton, in her ‘ Bread’ Book,’ 
has undertaken the useful task of teaching housewives how to 
make good bread of every description. But she too is an alarmist, 
and she has injured her work by a number of statements, mostly 
borrowed from ignorant and interested persons, on what she 
calls ‘the present system of adulteration and its consequences.’ 
The earliest accounts of the cultivation of corn constitute at 
the same time the beginning of the history of agriculture. The 
eldest-born of Adam wasa tiller of the ground. When Abraham 
entertained the angels, he said to Sarah, ‘ Make ready quickly 
three measures of fine meal, knead it, and make cakes upon the 
hearth.’ In our translation of the Bible the grains referred 
to in the earliest periods are called wheat and barley (Exod. ix. 
31, 32; Deut. viii. 8). Commentators on the Old Testament 
regard the word hussemeth as indicating the kind of wheat now 
called Spelt (Triticum spelta); but Decandolle has justly 
observed that this assertion is questionable, since Spelt is hardly 
ever cultivated in warm climates, nor are its seeds found in the 
Egyptian tombs, as they probably would be supposing it to have 
been the kussemeth of the book of Exodus. A supernatural 
origin was attributed to the cultivation of wheat by the Greeks, 
who worshipped Ceres as the author of this gift. According to 
M. Stanislas Julien, the Chinese have a record of its first culti- 
vation in their country, which states that the Emperor Chin- 
nong introduced it in the year 2822 n.c. Roxburgh and Pidding 
inform us that ordinary summer wheat has a distinctive Sanscrit 
name. It is probable that the cultivation of corn has been dif- 
fused from a centre lying between the mountains of Central 
Asia and the Mediterranean. What, however, was the actual 
locality of the wild plant, and how widely it had spread when 
human 
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human industry was first applied to its increase and improve- 
ment, are questions far from settled, and involving many and 
various lines of inquiry. 

In the first place we have no satisfactory evidence that wheat 
of any kind has been found in a wild state within the historical 
period. The authority of the Greek writers is not worth much. 
Diodorus speaks of it being found wild in Palestine, and states 
that the Greeks believed it to have grown spontaneously in 
Greece before Ceres taught the culture. Theophrastus and the 
naturalists do not appear to have held this opinion. Strabo says 
that it was self-sawn in Hyrcania (Mazanderan), and reports a 
still more decided account of its growth in a country of northern 
India, ‘ in Musicani regione.’ Most of the modern notices of the 
discovery of wheat supposed to be wild are from travellers in 
Western Asia. Linnzus reports the statement of Heinzelmann, 
that it is indigenous among the Baschkirs, Olivier, in his 
‘ Travels in the Ottoman Empire’ (1807), gives an account of 
a district, incapable of cultivation, on the right bank of the 
Euphrates, north-west of Anah, where, he says, ‘ we found, in a 
kind of ravine, wheat, barley, and spelt, which we had seen several 
times previously in Mesopotamia. M. Balansa, a French 
botanist, has recently (1854) announced the discovery of wheat, 
in a botanising excursion to Mount Sipyla, in Asia Minor, 
under circumstances which rendered it impossible to suppose 
that it was otherwise than spontaneous. It might, however, in 
such a country have been spontaneous without being aboriginal ; 
the remains of former cultivation being everywhere visible in the 
deserted regions of those ancient lands. Possibly the original 
area of wheat extended from Asia Minor to the north-west of 
India. In any case its wide diffusion must have occurred at a 
very early epoch, since it possesses a wonderful variety of names 
in the ancient languages of Asia and Europe, and plants spread 
by intentional transport almost always retain more or less of the 
appellation which they bore in the countries from whence they 
were derived. 

These remarks apply to the ordinary wheat ( Triticum vulgare) 
of botanists, which includes the ‘ winter’ and ‘summer’ wheats 
of the agriculturist, with their numerous varieties. 7. turgidum 
(turgid wheat) and 7. compositum (Egyptian wheat) were cul- 
tivated by the Egyptians and by the Romans in the time of 
Pliny. Neither of them have a distinctive Sanscrit name, and 
they are not cultivated in India. This would indicate a probable 
origin in Africa. Spelt ( T. spelta), an inferior grain, is one of the 
species which Olivier speaks of finding wild in Mesopotamia, 
and André Michaux discovered it near Hamadan, in Persia. 
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But it is unknown in Egypt: it has no Sanscrit name, and is not 
one of the five cereals introduced into China by the Emperor 
Chin-nong. If, therefore, it was originally a native of Meso- 
potamia, it must have been taken into cultivation at a later epoch 
than wheat. It appears to have been early known among the 
Celtic races, and its English name seems to have been derived 
from them. Both among the Greeks and Romans it appears to 
have been cultivated extensively, especially in the earlier times, 
and to have been gradually displaced by wheat; it was the Zac 
or cdvpa of the Greek writers, while wheat was zupis. Far, 
the Roman term for spelt, has given a generic name to flours of 
all kinds—farina. 

In the time of Pliny six different kinds of wheat were 
cultivated by the Romans, three true wheats ( Triticum) called 
robur, siligo, and triticum trimestre, or summer-wheat ; and four 
spelts, viz., Far vernaculum, rutilum, candidum and clusinum. 
At the present time there are between 150 and 160 different 
races of wheat, most of which are distinctly referable to 
some four or five principal types. The minor varieties are by 
no means permanent in their characters, except under special 
cultivation, and when grown under unfavourable conditions they 
degenerate. In like manner, favourable conditions readily bring 
out improved qualities in inferior kinds. But it must not be 
concluded from this that Buffon and the other writers who regard 
the corn-grains as artificial products, are correct in their views. 
The principal types appear constant. Decandolle recognised the 
seeds of Triticum turgidum in specimens from the Egyptian 
mummy-cases; Loiseleur confirms this, and the Count de Stern- 
berg in 1834 raised plants of the common wheat from a sample 
obtained from an Egyptian tomb. This is further confirmed by 
a note by M. Guérin Méneville, lately presented to the French 
Academy of Sciences. Some botanists, however, to whom the 
absence of wild wheat in most countries is a strong indication of 
the artificial origin of the corn of our fields, regard it as a pro- 
duct of long continued cultivation, and a new element has of 
late been brought into this question which has excited a good 
deal of attention among naturalists and agriculturists. 

A few years ago a memoir was published by M. Esprit Fabre 
of Agde, giving an account of the supposed production of 
wheat by continued cultivation of a grass called £gilops ovata, 
which grows wild in the south of France. This plant has long 
been known to afford a variety, which is called triticoides from its 
approach, in some degree, to the characters of wheat. ‘The 
grass was grown in a garden by M. Fabre, the seeds annually 


saved being sown, year after year, for twelve consecutive seasons. 
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The question is one of such interest that we give a summary of 
the results, 

Jézzilops ovata is a grass never exceeding a height of about one 
foot; it has a short broad ear with but four spikelets, and only 
two of them are fertile... When the seeds, in its wild state, pro- 
duce the variety called triticoides, a portion of the characteristic 
bristles or awns of the valves disappear, and the spikelets are 
generally barren. When the grain is ripe it is flattened, longer 
than that of £gilops ovata, and silky at the top. Such were the 
seeds sown by M. Fabre. In the first year they produced plants 
three or four times as high as the original yilops. The awns 
of the valves were still further diminished, and they had a greater 
resemblance to wheat; the spikelets of the ears were more 
numerous, but most of them were sterile, and the fertile spike- 
lets yielded only one or two seeds. The seeds, however, in the 
next year produced more perfect plants; the spikelets in the 
ears were more numerous than before, and they mostly furnished 
a couple of grains. The ears when ripe separated less early from 
the axis than is the case with yilops, and the grain was more 
farinaceous. A third year yielded still more perfect products. 
A fourth year presented no notable change. In the fifth year the 
stems grew to a length of three feet, and the grains were large 
enough when ripe to burst epen the valves of the flower. In the 
sixth year none of the spikelets had less than two, and some had 
three grains; the plants had all the characters of a Triticum or 
true wheat, and this they retained under cultivation in an open 
field for four successive years, yielding a crop similar to the 
corn of the country. 

These remarkable statements, corroborated by the testimony 
of Professor Dunal of Montpellier, gave rise to much discus- 
sion, and while some botanists were disposed to regard them 
as solving the problem of the origin of our cultivated wheats, 
others saw in them only an illustration of certain laws of 
hybridation, and a proof that gilops and Triticum were but 
divisions of one natural genus, within which crossing was 
possible. Great doubt at once presents itself to the mind of the 
English botanist, from the circumstance that neither Agilops 
ovata, the supposed parent, nor 2. triticoides, the transition 
form, are found in England, where, according to general prin- 
ciples, we should expect to find degenerated forms of the arti- 
ficially produced wheat, still more commonly than under the 
more favourable climate of southern Europe. -M. Godron of 
Nancy, whose observations led him to believe that the triticoides 
was a hybrid, fertilized an ear of the wild gilops ovata with 
the pollen of common wheat. ‘The seed of this, when sown in 
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the following year, produced not the ovata, but the triticoides. By 
fertilizing with a beardless’wheat he obtained a short-awned triti- 
coides, and with a long bearded wheat a long-awned hybrid. 
Here was the true solution of the question. The primitive grass 
did not develope into corn, but the corn’was the result of a cross 
between the grass and the wheat. A cominittee of naturalists 
appointed by the ‘ Société d’ Emulation’ of Doub watched over 
the experiments, and attested their trustworthiness. M. Ad. 
Brongniart, celebrated for his researches in vegetable develop- 
ment, in his report to the Institute of France, expressed his con- 
viction that the result demonstrated the hybrid origin of the 
form triticoides. 

The experiments of M. Godron are the more interesting from 
the fact that they are the first direct proof of the existence of 
hybrids among the grasses, which are little liable to the pro- 
duction of crosses from the circumstance that fertilization com- 
monly takes place before the valves of the flowers open. In 
4igilops, however, the valves open before the fertilization, and 
thus give facilities for the operation. Still the attempt to pro- 
duce the hybrids artificially only succeeded in exceptional cases, 
unless the stamens of the fertilized plant were previously re- 
moved ; which is in accordance with the known rule in hybrida- 
tion, that when the pollen of the same and a distinct species are 
applied together, a preference is generally manifested for the 
proper pollen, 

The wild hybrids of the form triticotdes are mostly barren, 
but occasionally bear seed sparingly. Godron in one instance 
found a single grain, and raised a plant from it, which was sterile. 
Hybrids are rarely fertile, but this is by no means a universal 
rule; and the appearance of seeds generation after generation 
in M. Fabre’s plants may be satisfactorily explained by un- 
doubted botanical laws. One possibility, amounting to a proba- 
bility, is that the plants continued to be fertilized in successive 
seasons by the pollen of true wheat, which would necessarily lead 
in the course of a few generations to a complete assimilation to that 
type. Even supposing that no such repetition of the process 
took place, the hybrids may have become more and more fertile 
through the influence of cultivation; for Gaertner has stated 
that when hybrids do produce seeds through many generations, 
their progeny kéep gaining in productiveness, sometimes exhi- 
biting spontaneously a recurrence to the type of one or other of 
the parents, mostly the mother, but occasionally to the paternal 
form. 

There is, in fact, an overwhelming argument against the artifi- 
cial origin of the various descriptions of cultivated corn in the 
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circumstance that they are all annuals, raised year after year 
from seed, which as physiologists well know constitutes an insu- 
perable bar to the perpetuation of forms widely differing from 
the original parent. Where the progeny deviates greatly from 
the primitive stock, the altered produce can only be maintained 
in its integrity by cuttings, bulbs, and similar fragments of the 
exceptional plant. Moreover, there is no likelihood that wheat 
and the other cereals would have been fostered unless they 
attracted attention in the first instance by the superior weight 
and size of their grains. The miliets of various kinds cultivated 
in Africa and in the East Indies have all large ears of seed ; and 
we nowhere find any care bestowed upon the species of Ayilops 
—the genus which is supposed to have furnished the progenitors 
of the wheats by those who regard their origin as artificial. To 
this may be added that the idea of improving a comparatively 
useless plant by cultivation is essentially the thought of civilised 
races ; and the remote antiquity from which the growth of corn 
dates is thus the strongest evidence that the cereals possessed an 
original superiority over the other grains. 

The principal kinds of wheat in use are referable to the fol- 
lowing types: 1. Common wheat, which has two classes of 
varieties,—summer wheat and winter wheat, spring wheat being 
a sub-variety of the latter; 2. Turgid wheat and Egyptian 
wheat, which are characterised by compound ears; 3, Spelts; 
and 4, One-grained wheat. Summer and winter wheat are very 
permanent varieties. They are distinguished by slight botanical 
characters, the former being ‘ bearded,’ the latter ‘ beardless ;’ 
each variety has its ‘red’ and ‘white’ races, of which the red 
are generally more hardy and the white superior in quality. 

Summer wheat, the prevailing crop of warm climates, appears 
to have existed, with its present characters, in the time of the 
Romans ; winter wheat, which is the most important kind in a 
climate like our own, is of ante-historic origin. What is called 
spring wheat is merely winter wheat sown in spring; but the 
phenomenon which presents itself under these circumstances is 
interesting, as indicating the relationship of the winter to the 
summer variety. Winter wheat, sown in spring, ripens earlier 
than if sown in autumn, and this tendency is increased with 
the repetition of the process, and thus a habit of ripening more 
quickly is acquired, till it attains to the condition of summer or 
three-months’ wheat. The explanation of this is, that wheat is 
not a true biennial, like the turnip, which does not flower by 
nature in the first season of its growth, but is an annual, made 
to live in two seasons by sowing it in autumn, and there- 
fore readily resumes its first habit. Moreover, it is found that 
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the beardless winter wheats, if cultivated in a light soil, gradually 
acquire the bearded character of the summer wheats; while the 
bearded races, continuously grown on rich and strong soil, lose 
their awns, and acquire the aspect of the winter wheat. 

The varieties are farther distinguished, by the character of the 
ripe grain, into hard and soft wheats. In the former, the coat 
breaks with a horny fracture, and as the integument of the seed 
does not easily come off, the quantity of the external substance 
separated as bran is proportionably less, and the flour, although 
more in quantity, is lower in quality. In soft wheats, the coat of 
the seed parts more readily, and takes with it a larger portion 
of bran, leaving a whiter flour, less in quantity, but making a 
lighter bread. Such grains show a white mealy fracture when 
broken across, These differences are entirely the result of cultiva- 
tion, and when soft wheats are cultivated on heavy soils they 
become gradually transformed into hard wheats. In the same 
manner hard wheats become soft on light soils. It is an ad- 
mitted fact also, that the crops grown in this country on highly- 
manured, rich lands yield a coarse grain. The quantity of fine 
flour got from wheat is usually not more than 70 per cent., though 
80 per cent. is commonly obtained of such flour as is used for 
ordinary bread. These proportions vary with the character of 
the grain, and the difference depends a good deal upon the con- 
dition in which the outer part of the grain exists at the period 
of harvesting. To understand this point, it is necessary to be 
acquainted with the structure of the wheat-grain., 

The grain of wheat, like that of all other grasses, is popularly 
regarded as a seed, but, in the eyes of the botanist, it is a fruit, 
since in its ripe condition it is enclosed in the adhering shell 
or ‘ pericarp,’ corresponding to the loose pod of such fruits as 
the pea or bean. This pericarp is formed of a much firmer 
substance than the body of the grain, and is separated in the pro- 
cess of grinding; but it takes with it the outer layers of the 
grain itself. These outer layers differ from the central mass. 
While the body of the seed is composed of ‘cells,’ densely filled 
with the white starch granules which give the characteristic ap- 
pearance to fine flour, the superficial layers are devoid of starch, 
and contain oily and albuminous matters. Between the envelope 
of the seed itself and the pericarp occur the proper coats of the 
seed, the outer one of which is distinguished by its brownish 
colour. Bran contains all these external substances, the pericarp, 
the coats of the seed, and the envelope of the body of the seed. 
The flour which remains after these coverings are separated by 
grinding and sifting contains, in addition to the starch, a certain 
portion of albuminous matter or gluten, though the larger wae 
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this ingredient is conveyed away in the bran, The relative pro- 
portion of the albuminous substances in wheat appears to depend, 
to a great extent, upon the conditions under which it is grown. 
The corn of warmer climates appears, as a rule, to contain a higher 
percentage than that of cooler countries, and spring wheat often 
contains more than winter. But the state of the outer coats of 
the grain dependant upon the completion of its ripeness must 
materially influence the amount contained in the flour of com- 
merce. In the harder wheats, the outer layers being more brittle, 
a larger portion is reduced by the grinding process into the finer 
description of meal. Hence the flour of these samples contains 
a greater quantity of the albuminous matters from the coats of 
the grain, and is found to impart more of what is called ‘strength’ 
to the dough, while it is inferior in whiteness. 

Taking our grain now to the miller, he reduces it to powder 
under the millstones, and then transfers it to the ‘dressing’ ma- 
chinery, by which it is sifted into portions of different degrees 
of fineness, The number of qualities into which it is divided 
varies in different mills and different localities. In some cases, 
the meal is separated at first into five sorts, which bear the 
following technical names:—1. Flour; 2. White-stuff, boxings, 
or sharps; 3. Fine pollard; 4. Coarse or hard pollard; and 
5. Bran. The white-stuff is then dressed over again, and is 
parted into—1. Fine middlings, for biscuits; 2. Toppings, or 
sparks ; 3. Dustings ; and 4. Best, or turkey-pollard, or coarse 
middlings. According to recent investigations of MM. Millon 
and Peligot, it would appear that the quantity of membranous 
substance forming the cells, in which the starch and albuminous 
matters are enclosed, amounts to but 2 or 3 per cent. of the 
grain. In this country, however, from 20 to 30 per cent. of 
the products of grinding are rejected from flours dressed for 
making good white -bread, and in France, the standard of good 
flour being higher, the average yield is still less. 

If a portion of flour be now formed into a stiff paste, and 
thoroughly washed, a large part of the dough will be carried off 
in the water, which will assume a milky appearance. A tena- 
cious solid will be left behind. This is the gluten. The milky 
liquor, if allowed to stand, will deposit a sediment. This is the 
starch. The liquid which remains, after the starch has settled to 
the bottom, is colourless, but holds in solution dextrine, grape 
sugar,and albumen. This liquid is called the extractive. These 
are the chief ingredients in flour. The gluten and albumen are 
what are termed nitrogenized substances, and chemically have a 
close resemblance to flesh, The human body is composed of 
various structures and fluids, into the composition of which the 
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element nitrogen enters more or less extensively. Consequently 
food containing this substance is requisite for our nutrition. It 
is largely furnished by the lean of meat, eggs, milk, &c. In 
the process of respiration, however, by which the animal heat is 
sustained, we are constantly giving off carbon, in the form of 
carbonic acid gas. Material to supply this ‘fuel’ is afforded 
in numerous articles of food, such as starch, sugar, butter, and 
fatty substances generally, Bread combines the nitrogen which 
forms the flesh, and the starch which furnishes the heat. When 
the heat-forming food is taken in more abundantly than it is 
consumed, fat is deposited in the tissues. From such considera- 
tions it is inferred that nitrogenous articles of diet are the most 
nourishing, and, while the necessity of carbonaceous food is 
admitted, it is imagined that it is liable to be used in excessive 
proportions, inasmuch as the nitrogenous materials themselves 
contain a large amount of carbon, That the eatables which 
possess an abundance of nitrogenous substance, especially meat 
and eggs, produce the greatest vigour, seems proved by general 
experience. Those of our labouring classes who go through the 
most muscular exertion consume far larger quantities of meat 
than the generality of persons, and it is a necessity with them. 
The meat-fed savage races of North and South America, and 
still more the white men who adopt their habits with the ad- 
vantage of a better-developed frame, form a striking contrast 
as regards bodily strength and activity with the rice-fed Hindoos. 
Vegetable substances which contain a more than usual propor- 
tion of nitrogen, approach in their nutritive qualities to animal 
food. The nitrogen of wheat is, as we have seen, chiefly com- 
prised in the outer coats, which form the bran or coarser parts 
of the flour, Very naturally, therefore, it has been asserted of 
late years that the habits of this country are highly wasteful, and 
contrary alike to scientific principles and the dictates of economy, 
when we persist in eating white bread, and refusing the brown 
descriptions of wheat-meal. This both causes a higher price 
to be paid for the bread, since less flour is extracted from the 
wheat, and involves the rejection of the very portion which con- 
tains the highest percentage of nitrogenous matter. A sound 
basis, however, very often lies beneath widely spread habits, 
and it is not safe to neglect the practical sense of large sections 
of mankind, Is it a fact that bread made from flour from which 
the inferior products of ‘dressing’ have been separated is less 
nutritious? This is a question which has been raised lately by 
competent inquirers, and the further question is certainly yet 
unsettled, whether there may not be some peculiarities in the 
coarser meals which render it more advantageous to reject them 
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for human food, and use them only for feeding the animals which 
supply us with meat. As far as common experience affords 
evidence, white bread should be more serviceable than brown, 
since it is invariably preferred by the working classes, of whose 
food it forms so large a proportion. Still it is possible that 
this may be merely a preference for the taste and appearance 
of white bread. Whatever may ultimately turn out to be the 
truth on this point, the corn which contains the largest amount 
of starch or white flour has a higher market value than that 
which contains the largest amount of gluten. This will be 
apparent from the table furnished by Dr. Odling. 





No. I. No. II. No. III. No. IV. 





are 9°30 10°05 11°81 4°99 
_,. aa 66°55 64°58 62°52 61°21 
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Note.—Nos, I, and II. are fine well-conditioned flours ; No. III. a cheap inferior 
flour; No. IV. a very much damaged flour. ; 

Thus what is supposed to be the heat-forming portion of the 
food is more esteemed than that portion which is supposed to 
form flesh. ‘With regard to the extractives,’ says Dr, Odling, 
‘I think I may safely say that they are inversely proportionate 
to the good condition of the flour. A high percentage of 
extractives nearly always indicates some defect in the harvesting 
or storing of thé flour.’ 

From a Memoir of Messrs. Lawes and Gilbert we extract a 
Table, which shows how much of each description of meal is 
obtained by dressing good wheat. 
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of flour or meal derived from one hundred parts of wheat. The 
second column gives the amount of solid matter per cent. in 
each product, after the water originally contained in it had been 
drawn off by heating. The third column contains the amount 
of mineral ash remaining after samples were completely burnt. 
And the fourth column states the percentage of nitrogen. Here 
again it appears that the coarser parts, rejected in ordinary bread- 
making, contain the largest amount of nitrogenous matter. 

In pursuing the examination of the structure of wheat it is 
found that the nitrogenous constituents do not consist simply 
of gluten, the form insoluble in water, but that there exists, 
especially in the outer layers, which form the mass of the bran, 
an albuminous substance soluble in water, called by M. Mége- 
Mouriés, who first pointed out its peculiarities, cerealine. It is 
found that its presence causes increased fermentation, and under 
particular circumstances renders bread soft, heavy, sour, and of 
bad quality. Nor is this all. Owing to its own decomposition 
and the influence it exerts in altering the accompanying gluten, 
it may leave even less nitrogenous matter in the finished loaf 
than when the bread is made with finer flour. To make these 
matters clear, we must now pass to the examination of the opera- 
tions by which the flour is converted into bread. 

When flour and water are mixed together, the glutinous matter 
associated with the starch causes the whole to cohere, and thus 
forms a paste. Pure starch, as we see in the case of arrowroot, 
settles down in the shape of powder to the bottom of cold water, 
because none of the cementing gluten is present. Dough would 
form a dense solid mass when baked, if in the process of making 
it a quantity of air were not diffused throughout the mass, the 
expansion of which by the heat of the oven renders the substance 
more or less porous. In pastry the crust is further lightened by 
the use of butter, which acts by its particles melting so as to leave 
cavities. The ‘lightening’ by the use of eggs is partly attributable 
to the increased viscidity arising from the albumen of the egg, 
which thus assists to confine the air-bubbles in the substance. 
Carbonate of ammonia (or salt of hartshorn), which entirely evapo- 
rates in baking, is used in confectionary to raise the paste by the 
bubbles it forms in volatilization. The ‘unfermented’ breads are 
rendered light upon the same principle: the usual method is to 
mix soda with the flour, and hydrochloric acid with the water, in 
the proportions in which they unite to form chloride of sodium or 
common salt. The effervescence, like that produced in mixing 
Seidlitz powders, converts the paste into a porous sponge, which, 
however, requires to be very quickly placed in the oven. The 
‘salt’ formed by the mixture replaces that ordinarily added to 
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the dough in making bread. Whatever, therefore, be the method 
by which bread is made light, the object to be attained is to 
pervade the substance with numerous cavities which keep the 
particles of flour asunder instead of forming a compact and un- 
yielding mass. ; 

The science which gave an insight into the cause of the 
‘rising’ of bread, and suggested substitutes for the ordinary 
fermenting materials, is but of recent date. These ferments 
operate by generating an infinity of gas bubbles, which honey- 
comb the dough. The earliest process was to employ leaven, 
which is largely used still in the manufacture of the black rye- 
bread of the Continent, and consists of dough which has become 
more or less sour by over-fermentation. This is kept from one 
baking to another, to ‘inoculate’ a fresh bulk of paste with its 
fermenting influence. No sooner does it come in contact with 
the fresh dough than it communicates its own properties as by 
contagion. Probably the discovery of leavening has been owing 
to accident in many countries through neglected paste having 
been attacked by the fungus which is the cause of the fermenta- 
tion. The substitution of the purer and more controllable ‘ es- 
sence,’ the yeast, upon which the entire operation depends, is of 
comparatively recent date. Leaven contains yeast in a state of 
activity, mixed with partially decomposed flour. The yeast 
causes a decomposition of the constituents of flour, and changes 
a portion of its starch into sugar, and next into carbonic acid 
gas, which converts the mass of dough into a sponge. ‘ Brewers’ 
yeast’ and ‘ German yeast’ are the ordinary forms in which this 
substance is used ; the former is derived from beer, and German 
yeast is the same product ‘ grown’ in infusions of malt especially 
made for the purpose, and hence not contaminated with the 
bitters which accompany brewers’ yeast, and render it necessary 
to wash it very thoroughly with water before using it for making 
bread. 

The simplest method of preparing the dough is to mix the 
yeast carefully with a part of the water required, to stir this into 
the centre of the mass of flour, and then add more liquid until the 
whole is converted by kneading into a firm but flexible paste. 
This is put into a warm place until it has swollen to twice its 
original size, is once more kneaded, is then left again to rise, and 
is finally parted into loaves, and transferred to the oven. The 
object of the kneadings is to mix the materials, and to distribute 
the yeast equably through every portion of the mass. The pur- 
pose of letting the dough stand is to give time for the fermenta- 
tion to be continued until sufficient carbonic acid has been 
generated. 
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The mode we have just described of ‘ setting a sponge’ is some- 
what varied in ordinary practice. A process commonly employed 
in home-baking is to mix the yeast smoothly with a small quantity 
of gently-warmed water (sometimes a little milk is added, which 
promotes fermentation), and pour the compound into a hole made 
in the middle of the flour. A portion of the flour is next stirred 
into the liquid and a further portion strewed over the top. 
When left in a warm place, fermentation goes on, and the bubbles 

‘raise the sponge through the top coating of flour. The whole is 
then kneaded together with the addition of the requisite quantity 
of water, and left once more to rise, The kneading is again re- 
peated, after which the dough is formed into loaves, and these are 
left till they have swelled to double their primitive sizé, when 
they are put into the oven. The object in this plan is to be 
certain of a good fermentation in a stage of the process when 
there is still time to add more yeast, that is before the kneading 
is completed. Those who prepare bread in large quantities for 
sale, carry out the principle of the ‘ sponge’ or leaven in a still 
more complicated fashion, the flour and water being added, with 
additional yeast, in successive relays, at intervals of several hours. 
Instead of the addition of milk to the yeast, a cheaper substitute 
is said to be extensively used by bakers in setting the first sponge. 
This is a thickish paste made by mashing boiled potatoes with 
water, which from the softened condition of its starchy contents is 

more readily attacked by the ferment than pure flour. 

Yeast is known to most persons merely as a creamy liquid, or 
in the German yeast as a tough semi-solid matter, which softens 
when placed in water. When the dough, through its influence, 
‘rises’ into a spongy mass, it may be compared to a species of 
solidified froth. Froth arises from the entanglement of particles 
of air or other gaseous matter in a more or less viscid liquid. 
The air confined in ‘ soda-water’ is a gas dissolved in pure 
water; when the pressure is removed it escapes very rapidly, so 
that no permanent froth is produced. In bottled beer and ginger 
beer, the carbonic acid does not escape so freely, since the liquids 
possess a certain viscidity which retains the gas in bubbles. We 
cannot blow bubbles from pure water, but soap and water is suffi- 
ciently tenacious for the purpose. The cavities or bubbles in 
dough are produced exactly in the same way as those of the froth 
of bottled beer or other effervescing liquid; but two circum- 
stances concur in bread to render them permanent ; first, the fact 
that they are slowly formed; secondly, that they are generated 
in a substance which, while it is soft enough to allow the bubbles 
to expand, is tough enough to retain them. One of the main 
objections to what is called ‘ unfermented bread,’ in which the 
lightness 
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lightness is produced by simple effervescence, arises from the 
sudden liberation of the gas on mixing the acidulated water with 
the flour containing a carbonated alkali. It becomes necessary 
to place the bread immediately in the oven, or its spongy character 
disappears. 

It will surprise many persons to be told that yeast is a plant. 
It belongs to the class of Fungi, and in accordance with the 
general habit of its kind it differs from the green forms of vege- 
table life by feeding upon organic substances. The vegetative 
structures, mostly,colourless and often undistinguishable without 
the aid of the microscope, are in many cases extraordinarily 
developed when their presence is hardly suspected except by the 
botanist. Gardeners are aware that the productiveness of their 
mushroom-beds is dependent on the healthy development of a 
mass of ‘spawn,’ of which the mushrooms are the fruit; but 
many persons are ignorant that the toad-stools upon rotten wood 
are the mere indices of an invisible but widely-spreading spawn 
carrying destruction in the form of ‘dry-rot’ as it extends itself 
among the fibres of the wood. Again, the appearance of moulds 
and mildews upon preserved vegetable substances or liquids is an 
index that the mischief is far advanced; for these are but the 
fruits of the fungi, produced in most cases only after the vege- 
tative structure (‘ mother,’ flocculent clouds, and the like) has 
extensively spread. 

The Yeast-plant represents one condition of a species of fungus 
remarkable for the diversity of forms it exhibits, its wide, nay, 
universal distribution, and the magnitude of the effects, some- 
times beneficial, sometimes mischievous, which it is capable of 
producing. The forms in which it is familiar to most persons, 
although its nature may be unsuspected, are yeast, the gelatinous 
vinegar-plant, the ‘mother’ of vinegar and many decomposing 
vegetable infusions, and the common blue or green ‘ mould’ 
(Penicillium glaucum) which occurs everywhere on sour paste, 
decaying fruits, and in general on all dead organic matters ex- 
posed to combined moisture and moderate heat. Yeast and the 
Vinegar-plant are the forms in which it vegetates, under various 
circumstances, when well supplied with food. Mildew is its 
fruit, formed on the surfaces exposed to air, at certain epochs, 
like the flowers and seeds of the higher plants, to enable it to 
diffuse itself, which it does most effectually, for the micro- 
scopic germs, invisible singly to the unaided sight, are produced 
in myriads, and are so diminutive that ordinary motes floating 
in the atmosphere are large in comparison. When we know 
that the pollen-dust of fir-trees, which consists of particles 
upwards of six times the diameter of the spores of this mildew, 
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sometimes falls upon ships distant’ many hundred miles from 
land, we cannot marvel at the ubiquitous character of the yeast- 
fungus. 

Yeast, when examined under the microscope, is found to con- 
sist of globular vesicles, about 1-2500th of an inch in diameter 
when full-grown. They are multiplied by little vesicles budding 
out from the sides of the parent. ‘These soon acquire an equal 
size, and repeat the reproduction either while attached to the 
parent globule or after separating from it. The multiplication 
goes on to an indefinite extent with a fitting supply of food, and 
ata moderately warm temperature (70°—90° Fahr.). The vesicles 
are nourished by sucking in a portion of the organic liquid in 
which they exist, decomposing this chemically, and either actually 
giving off or causing the separation at their outer surface, of 
carbonic acid in the form of gas, which appears as bubbles in 
the liquid. This, however, is not all. Some phenomena accom- 
pany the growth of yeast which involve one of the most abstruse 
and, at present, obscure questions of modern chemistry. The 
Yeast-plant is a wasteful feeder. Not only does it decompose so 
much of the liquid as it requires for its own nutrition, but it 

roduces a similar decomposition in the liquid around it, which 
is referred by chemists to the same unexplained force by which 
many inorganic substances cause the combination or separation of 
substances without themselves undergoing alteration. An example 
is furnished by the action of spongy platinum upon a mixture of 
hydrogen and oxygen gases, causing them to unite and produce 
water. This contact-action is at present a stumblingblock to 
natural philosophers, many of whom are earnestly endeavouring 
to surmount it, and, when this is accomplished, they will pro- 
bably secure a ‘point of vantage’ whence they will gain an 
insight into a multitude of unexplained phenomena of vegetable 
and animal chemistry. 

It must suffice at present for us to know that the action does 
occur, and exercises most important effects in decomposing 
organic matters for its own nutrition, and propagating this 
decomposition throughout its neighbourhood. This is the phe- 
nomenon which is called ‘ fermentation,’ and which takes place 
in liquids containing starch, dextrine, or sugar, when a certain 
amount of albuminous matter is present. Infusion of malt, to 
which yeast is added, ferments, when kept at a certain tempera- 
ture, into beer. The dextrine and sugar extracted from the malt 
by the water, increased during the fermentation by a further con- 
version of the starch remaining in the malt, pass by degrees into 
the form of alcohol, carbonic acid gas being set free. This con- 
stitutes alcoholic fermentation. If the beer, or fermented liquid 
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containing a small percentage of alcohol, is exposed freely to the 
air, the fermentation advances into another stage or form: the 
alcohol disappears, and vinegar is found; this is the acetous 
fermentation, which takes place when beer turns sour. What 
are called Jactic and butyric fermentations may occur in the same 
materials under certain conditions. It is not uncommon to find 
lactic acid abundantly formed in the refuse ‘ grains’ of breweries 
in hot weather; but the lactic fermentation is still more readily 
generated in milk, which may be ‘turned’ byyeast. The lactic 
acid produced unites with the albuminous matter or caseine to 
form the curd. ‘I'he butyric fermentation occurs frequently in 
butter and cheese and other putrefying organic substances, and 
communicates a peculiarly offensive taste and odour. All these 
fermentations may arise in the process of panification, or the con- 
verting of the paste of flour and water into raised dough. The 
bubbles of carbonic acid are formed, as in the case of beer, at the 
expense of a certain portion of the starch and albuminous matters 
in the flour. In making bread the alcoholic fermentation is that 
which is desired ; and part of the skill of the baker is to allow 
it to continue till it has gone far enough, and to stop it before it 
has gone too far. The heat of the oven puts an end to the 
process, The acetous fermentation produces vinegar, which has 
a solvent action upon the gluten, and diminishes the consistence 
of the bread ; and the lactic fermentation injures both the flavour 
and colour, while neither of them assists in ‘raising’ the bread. 
It is a well-known fact, that sour milk or butter added to dough, 
left to rise in warm weather, often renders it uneatable. The 
sour flavour of the Continental black bread is produced by lactic 
fermentation. The cheesy odour which is evolved from ‘ German 
yeast,’ when it has been kept until ‘ putrid,’ affords an illustra- 
tion of the connexion of the lactic and butyric fermentation with 
panification. It appears from recent investigations that the 
colour of ordinary brown bread is not so much dependent on 
the colouring matter of the bran as upon the nature of the fer- 
mentation in dough containing meal derived from the coats of 
the wheat. There is then an evolution of ammonia, and a dark- 
coloured substance is formed related to the black products of 
decayed vegetable matter, to which garden mould, &c., owe their 
colour. 

The alcoholic fermentation resolves part of the material into 
spirit, which in the baking is driven off in the form of vapour. 
Many persons may remember the attempts made in the metropolis 
about twenty years ago by a Patent Bread Company to save this 
alcohol by condensing the steam in a separate chamber, and dis- 
tilling the spirit. The plan failed, for the spirit refused to be 
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saved, and many thousand pounds were sunk in the scheme. If 
our memory serves us rightly, the bread was dry and disagreeable ; 
at all events, the popular prejudice was in favour of ‘ bread with 
the gin in it,’ for such was the cry raised at the time by interest 
and believed by ignorance. Dr. Odling states that many calcu- 
lations have been made to show the quantity of alcohol produced 
in the process of bread-making, and that the amount of proof 

irit is estimated at less than one per cent. of the flour. Yet 
the total, he adds, is so enormous that the bread annually con- 
sumed in London yields 300,000 gallons of spirit, all of which 
escapes irito the atmosphere. 

The changes effected by the fermentation and the action of 
heat in baking, may be seen from the following analyses of 100 


parts of flour and 100 parts of dried bread :— 
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In the course of the fermentation starch is converted into dex- 
trine and sugar, and part of these products are consumed in the 
alcoholic fermentation. A portion also of the gluten is destroyed. 
The quantity of water taken up by the dough and retained in 
the bread forms an important element when bread is sold by 
weight. The average quantity found by Messrs, Lawes and 
Gilbert agreed with the estimates of Dr. Maclagan and the French 
chemists. These authorities rate the percentage of water in 
ordinary baker's bread at from 36 to 38 per cent. Professor 
Johnston calculated that it amounted to 44 per cent. in home- 
made, and to from 50 to 51 per cent. in baker's bread. The 
latter figures are probably too high. The power to take up 
and retain a large quantity of water indicates what bakers call 
‘strength.’ Theoretically, a sack of good flour (weighing 280 
Ibs.) should yield 95 four-pound or quartern loaves ; but the 
quantity of loaves obtained will be more or less in different cases, 
according to the character of the flour and the skill of the baker. 
This subject is by no means clearly understood at present, but we 
gather from the statements of various investigators the following 
particulars, The ‘strength’ of a fine description of flour ap- 
pears to depend upon the high percentage of its gluten, which 
absorbs water freely, and gives greater consistence to the dough. 
The whiter flours are commonly deficient in nitrogenous matter. 
On the other hand, the finer products of hard and more nitro- 
genous 
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genous wheat contain a larger amount of the outer layers of the 
grain, and, although ‘stronger,’ are darker in colour. These 
flours also pass more readily into violent fermentation, which 
produces discolouration of the bread, together with heaviness and 
wetness. 

The cheaper, or, in other words, the inferior, flours are apt to 
ferment too much, and lose their tenacity, their lightness, and 
their white colour. In this circumstance we have the key to the 
use of alum, which is a compound of sulphuric acid with potash 
and alumina. ‘Good white and porous bread may certainly,’ says 
Mr. Accum, ‘be manufactured from good wheaten flour alone, 
but to produce the degree of whiteness rendered indispensable by 
the caprice of the consumers in London it is necessary that the 
dough should be bleached. The smallest quantity of alum that 
can be employed with effect to produce a white, light, and 
porous kind of bread, from an inferior kind of flour, is from three 
to four ounces to a sack of flour, weighing 240 pounds.’ ‘The 
cry against what is called adulteration by alum is thus in sub- 
stance a cry against converting heavy bread into light bread— 
unpalatable food into palatable. Nevertheless an unsavoury diet 
is better than a poisonous dict, and the clamour would be reason- 
able if the charges were true. Nothing, however, could be more 
unfounded than most of the statements which were put forth, and 
which Miss Acton has adopted. Dr. Odling, an able investi- 
gator, and a man of true science, has so completely exposed them 
in a paper which he read before the Society of Arts, that it 
would be superfluous to do more than refer to his refutation, 
No argument can be drawn from the ordinary effects of alum, 
inasmuch as it is decomposed in the bread and converted into 
phosphate of alumina, which is an insoluble substance, and in 
fact nothing more than so much earth. That it is hurtful in the 
small quantities in which it is usually employed is very im- 
probable, and certainly it has never yet been proved to be in- 
jurious. Lime-water is another efficient agent for improving 
inferior flours, and has been recommended by Professor Liebig 
in the proportion of 26 to 27 pints to 100 lbs. of flour. Since 
there is only 1 lb. of lime in 600 pints of lime-water, the amount 
introduced is insignificant. It is less, for instance, than exists im 
the meal of beans, which is also often mixed with damaged flours 
to restore their bread-making qualities. 

Alum probably acts by checking the excessive fermentation 
which results from the cerealine in the outer coats of the wheat; 
the cerealine being much more active in bad flour than in good. 
M. Mege Mouriés has discovered a method by which to nea- 
tralise its ill effects, and at the same time obtain much more 
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bread-meal from the grain than by any process in previous use, 
In this method only a single grinding and dressing of the wheat 
is required, by which he obtains from 70 to 74 per cent. of fine 
flour, The 18 to 20 per cent. of brown meal which remains is 
stirred up with four times its weight of water, in which sugar and 
yeast has been submitted to the alcoholic fermentation. The 
mixture immediately commences its fermentation, which is al- 
lowed to continue for six or eight hours. The liquor is then 
strained for the purpose of removing the bran, and is immediately 
used to knead the fine flour intodough. This process both sepa- 
rates the meal that was adhering to the bran and prevents the 
pernicious fermentation that would otherwise have been set up by 
the cerealine. The result is a loaf ‘lighter? than that made by the 
ordinary process, and at a much lower price, in consequence of 
the greater proportion of the product of the grain being used, 
and the diminished amount of labour applied both in the milling 
and the making of the bread. Not only is more of the wheat 
converted into bread, but a greater quantity of the nitrogenous 
matters is also retained. 

As a rule, bread requires a rather quick oven in the baking, 
or the colour is inferior; but, on the other hand, it is important 
that the outer part of the dough should not become scorched 
at first, since the heat will then char the outside while the 
inside remains uncooked, Dough made too wet requires a rather 
slow heat. When the inside is not properly baked, the chemical 
changes go on after the loaf is withdrawn from the oven, and 
in warm weather the bread soon turns sour and mouldy. In 
keeping, the utmost cleanliness should be practised, or the Fungus, 
so serviceable to us in the form of Yeast, becomes a pest in the 
shape of must and mildew. Baked bread undergoes a peculiar 
change in the course of twenty-four hours after it is cold,— 
becoming, as it is called, stale. This does not arise, as is often 
supposed, from its drying, for very little water is lost, and the 
character of new bread may to some extent be restored by 
heating the loaves gently over again, notwithstanding that this 
drives off a certain amount of water. The nature of the change 
has not yet been explained. When loaves have to be kept for 
several days in damp climates, the reheating them is very adyan- 
tageous, since it not only improves the condition, but checks 
the development of mildew. Bread is preserved most advan- 
tageously in clean covered pans; but as the crust is apt to 
become soft by this plan, some prefer to keep it in a safe, placed 
in a current of air. 

The details of the different descriptions of bread-making may 
be learnt from Miss Acton’s useful little book. Those who have 
recourse 
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recourse to it will do well to study her receipts and neglect her 
denunciations, In these she has been misled by half-informed 
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people, who, taking advantage of the sanitary movement, hoped 
to advance their own reputation by attacking that of the bakers. 
There are persons who are said to be afraid to move after study- 
ing anatomy for fear of deranging machinery so fearfully and 
wonderfully made. Those who gave implicit faith to the state- 
ments of Miss Acton would, we should conceive, be afraid to 
eat. No doubt there is a good deal of roguery practised, but the 
evil is not so great as she represents it, Nor can we doubt that 
her charges against the bakers of want of cleanliness are much 
too sweeping. Her accusations, indeed, are hardly compatible 
with some of her own statements. ‘The purity of bread,’ she says 
truly, ‘can be preserved (even when it is composed of genuine in- 
gredients) only by the utmost cleanliness in all the details of its 
preparation, and the absence of every unwholesome influence in 
the locality where it is effected.’ No persons are better ac- 
quainted with this fact than bakers themselves, who pay dearly 
for the neglect of it, knowing by experience that the fermenting 
agency is not to be trifled with, and that without cleanliness it 
is impossible to produce a saleable bread, ‘There are, however, 
some practices in occasional use which it is very desirable should 
cease, ‘I have never,’ says Cobbett, ‘quite liked baker’s bread 
since I saw a great heavy fellow in a bakehouse, in France, 
kneading bread with his naked feet. His feet looked very 
white, to be sure ; whether they were of that colour before he 
got into the trough, I could not tell. God forbid that I should 
suspect that this is ever done in England!’ In England, never- 
theless, we have seen it done; and it is hoped that mechanical 
agencies for kneading bread will soon supersede the use of both 
feet and hands, 








Arr, IX.—1. A Letter to Mr. Bright on his plan for turning | 
the English Monarchy into a Democracy. From Henry Drum- 
mond. London, 1858. 

2. Parliamentary Government considered with reference to a Re- 
— of Parliament. An Essay. By Earl Grey. London, 

8. 


WitHour any pressure from the public, the leaders of all 

parties in the House of Commons appear to have acknow- 
ledged that the time is come for revising and amending the 
Reform Act of 1832. The anti-constitutional party of this 
country, 
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country, whose object is not rational and regulated freedom, but 
democratic ascendancy, have taken advantage of the admission 
to endeavour to awaken popular passion; and Mr. Bright has 
gone from town to town enforcing the most daring extravagance. 
His success, we are happy to think, has not thus far been com- 
mensurate with his ability. He has not succeeded in robbing 
the British people of their reason ; and now that his new scheme 
of representation is before the public, its inconsistency, its gross 
partiality, and its contempt of justice, have called forth! an 
almost universal condemnation. His scheme has, at least, one 
advantage, that it displays the objects of the revolutionary party 
without reserve. The basis of his representative system is num- 
bers. ‘The proportion of seats to population is the very soul of 
Reform.’ Yet no sooner has he laid down this doctrine than he 
flings it over. Ireland, as Mr. Lowe showed in his honest speech 
at Kidderminster, should, on this theory, have fifty additional 
members. Mr. Bright gives it five! The English counties should 
have many more members than at present. Mr. Bright, out of 
120 seats which he professes to apportion according to his prin- 
ciple, allots the English counties only eighteen. Even these 
eighteen are assigned to particular districts, for the avowed reason 
‘that there have grown up in them very large interests not exclu- 
sively connected with land.’ In his opinion gentlemen, clergy- 
men, yeomen, and farmers are not so capable of exercising the 
franchise as shopkeepers, hand-loom weavers, colliers, and iron- 
workers, and upon this ground, broadly stated by him, he de- 
clines to extend to them the same rule which he applies to the 
inhabitants of towns. He objects to some propositions which 
have been put forth by rival reformers, that they have been framed 
‘with the view of finding out modes by which to monopolise 
representation, instead of conferring it upon the citizens of the 
kingdom.’ The sentence was hardly out of his mouth when 
he himself developed a plan of which monopoly was the essence. 
‘The proportion of seats to population, which is the very soul 
of Reform,’ ceases to be its soul the moment he gets beyond 
the chimneys of Birmingham and Manchester. The falla- 
cies, misstatements, and ignorance displayed in Mr. Bright’s 
speeches, have been so effectually exposed, that to revert to 
his arguments would be like stabbing the dead body of Hot- 
spur. The project in which his declamations have resulted 
is so full of inconsistencies and absurdities, that to pull it to 
pieces in detail would be waste of time. The principle upon which 
it proceeds is more worthy of notice, because it is a doctrine 
which has always been held by revolutionists, and is likely to 
have a permanence that does not belong to the ephemeral views 
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and reasonings of Mr. Bright. ‘This principle is ‘not the pro- 
portion of seats to population,’ which Mr. Bright only enunciates 
to abandon. Pernicious and impracticable as is his pretended 
position, it would be less destructive than the plan to which it is 
a prelude. His real object is shown alikein the provisions of his 
bill and his open denial to the counties of their due share in the 
representation. He wishes to destroy territorial] influence, and to 
give the power to towns. He would have England governed by 
citizens, and the upper classes by the lower. His ideas are the 
transcript of those which prevailed in the first French Revolu- 
tion, and Mr. Burke’s description of the views of the Republicans 
of that day might pass for a description of Mr. Bright’s project 
of Reform: ‘They are for totally abolishing hereditary name and 
office, levelling all conditions of men, breaking all connexion 
between territory and dignity, and abolishing every species of 
nobility, gentry, and church establishments. Knowing how 
opposite a permanent landed interest is to that scheme, they have 
resolved, and it is the great drift of all their regulations, to reduce 
that description of men to a mere peasantry for the sustenance of 
towns, and to place the true effective government in cities among the 
tradesmen, bankers, and clubs of bold, presuming young persons.’ 
Mr. Bright, like these men, would abolish church establishments ; 
he can see no use in a House of Lords, and believes that the public 
will arrive before long at the same conclusion ; and it is the corol- 
lary, the necessary consequence of these doctrines, that he should 
desire to reduce the landed interest toa cipher, and get the govern- 
ment into the hands of cotton-spinners and mechanics. All who 
hate the nobility, gentry, and clergy —all who believe that property 
would be more secure, society more enlightened, religion more 
respected, liberality more extensive, if these orders of the com- 
munity were supplanted by the multitudes of Manchester and 
Birmingham—will be consistent in cheering on Mr. Bright. 
Those who do not desire that everything which has been respected 
and venerated for ages should be swept away, and that the whole 
order of things should be turned upside down—the first put last, 
and the last first—will as certainly repudiate his revolutionary 
project. The scheme was tried in France, and all the world 
knows with what result. The measure of justice which would be 
dealt out to the conquered interests may be judged from the 
present demands of Mr. Bright. The daring defiance of all fair- 
ness in his treatment of the counties before he is triumphant, 
may be taken as an indication of what his dealings would be 
when success had crowned his effurts. He even violates his 
own principle of Reform the moment the landed interest is to 
have the benefit of it, and declares the counties undeserving of 
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the suffrage with the effrontery which in all times has distinguished 
the demagogue. Well might Wilberforce say, ‘Let us never 
hope to win the democrats ; they have ideal grievances and ideal 
advantages ; they cry for liberty, but what they want is power.’ 
The party in France who are the advocates of constitutional 
government look with eager and envious eyes to England as the 
proudest example of it that the world has yet seen. They have of 
late years more than ever observed it with attention, and com- 
mented upon it with intelligence. In their own country they have 
undergone both the evils of republicanigm and the evils of des- 
potism, and this has not only given them an ardent longing for 
the happy medium we enjoy, but a much more acute perception 
than commonly prevails in England of dangers which they them- 
selves have experienced, and which seem less to us because we 
have hitherto escaped them. They are, therefore, of no light 
authority upon this question, and few among them deserve to be 
heard with greater attention than M. Montalembert,* who, from the 
circumstances of his birth, has a more intimate acquaintance with 
the people, language, and institutions of this country, than can often 
be possessed by a foreigner. He has pronounced beforehand on 
the scheme of Mr. Bright, and, though his words will be lost 
upon democrats, they will carry weight with thoughtful men. 
‘ The small number,’ he says, ‘of electoral boroughs may still be 
reduced ; but it will not be so without giving a proportionate 
equivalent to the agricultural representation; and as long as this 
proportion is preserved, nothing will have been fundamentally 
changed or shaken: but this would be different if the democracy 
should succeed in altering the present proportion by taking popu- 
lation for the only basis, and in conferring a preponderance of 
representation on the unsettled, over-excitable, and demoralised 
inhabitants of the towns ; or, still worse, in assuming as the ex- 
clusive foundation of the national representation the delusions and 
extravagances of universal suffrage. Then, indeed, there would 
be a sure and early end of the Parliament and of the existing 
England. But let us hope that for this we have long to wait.’ 
Nobody doubts that such ‘unsettled and over-excitable’ voters 
as M. Montalembert has described are fit instruments for a man 
whose avowed object is to overthrow the House of Lords and 
the Church. His means are in keeping with his ultimate aims, 
and all who do not desire to see ‘ the end of the existing England’ 
will resist, unless they are afflicted with an intellectual infatuation, 
every attempt of Mr. Bright to put the entire country into subjec- 
tion to the inflammable masses of the towns.. The amount of their 
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self-control has been shown agaig and again in the formidable riots 
which have arisen in times of political excitement and commercial 
distress. The wild outbreaks produced by want may be regarded 
witha lenient eye; but a mob liable to such convulsions is not the 
body: to which to intrust the keeping of the welfare of England. 
Mr. Bright asserts that he is willing to allow the House of 
Lords to remain, but his language betrays that he only grants 
them a respite till democracy has made a little further advance, 
The agitator who desires to pull down the aristocracy that he and 
his party may take theirsplace and usurp their power will never be 
turned aside from his ambition and self-confidence. Men of this 
class attack whatever is above themselves, and by this symptom 
alone their true animus may be known. But there are others 
who, without any selfish and sinister end, overlook, from want of 
observation and reflection, the vast importance of an aristocratic 
element to the social fabric. Here again the enlightened portion 
of French politicians can testify how great is the blessing and 
how terrible the loss. M. de Tocqueville, one of the calmest 
and most philosophical of all the persons who have ever written 
upon the constitutions of empires, describes in his wise book on 
the French Revolution the consequences of the extinction of the 
order of nobility—describes it not from theoretical speculation, 
but from sad experience of the actual effects. He says that men 
in the countries which have suffered this calamity, being no 
longer connected together by any ties of caste, of class, of cor- 
poration, of family, are but too easily inclined to think of nothing 
but their private interests, and to sink into the narrow precincts 
of self in which all public virtue is extinguished. ‘In such 
societies,’ he goes on, ‘every man is incéssantly stimulated by 
the fear of falling and by eagerness to rise; and as money, 
which has become the principal mark that distinguishes one 
man from another, passes incessantly from hand to hand, and 
transforms the condition of families, there is scarcely any one 
‘who is not compelled to make desperate efforts to retain or to 
acquire it. ‘The desire to be rich at any cost and the pursuit of 
material pleasure are, therefore, in such communities the preva- 
lent passions. ‘They are easily diffused through all classes, and 
penetrate even to those who had hitherto been most free from 
them, and would soon enervate and degrade them all if nothing 
checked their influence.’* This, we repeat, is a picture drawn 
from the life and not from imagination. As the shopkeeping and 
mercenary influence would predominate when the aristocratic 
influence was destroyed, so a shopkeeping spirit would overspread 
theland. Asa general rule, men are compelled to respect them- 
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selves in proportion as they are respected by others. From their 
titles and long descent a halo of dignity has gathered round our 
aristocracy which nothing couldr ce. Even the newly-created 
peer shares in it because the imporiance which belongs to the body 
at large is immediately extended to him. The result of the 
deference shown to our nobles is that in the majority of instances 
they endeavour to deserve it. The tribute paid to their position 
they return by the exercise of the graces and many of the virtues of 
life. Because they are noblemen in rank they are noble in their 
conduct, and for the most part set an example of generosity, good- 
breeding, and freedom from selfishness which leavens those around 
them and raises the entire fabric of society to a higher level. 
Theirs is an inherited chivalry of feeling, which the father learnt 
from the grandfather and teaches to the son. The proud retrospect 
of the past, and the desire to transmit their honours unimpaired to 
the future, combine with the motives which surround them in the 
present to keep them true to their lofty standard. There are 
exceptions, and always will be, for nothing can extinguish the 
lower passions of human nature in the entire mass of any set of 
men. There must be good and bad, competent and incompetent, 
in all classes, as in all professions. But the general tendency of an 
order of nobility is to produce a higher state of feeling and a more 
liberal disposition than would otherwise exist. The grovelling 
passion for lucre, the principle of every one for himself, will be 
sorry substitutes for the graces and charities of life, for the social 
benevolence and magnanimity which are the consequence of in- 
herited honour and exalted position when erected on the basis 
of constitutional freedom. 

Yet this is only a part of the benefit which we derive 
from a peerage. It is the ballast which gives stability to the 
vessel, The great houses and estates scattered through England 
are so many centres to the surrounding districts, and assist in 
maintaining contentment and order. The personal respect which 


is entertained for the proprietor, the services he renders, the. 


protection he affords, moderate in the masses the craving 
for change. The bond of good fellowship unites the various 
classes, and they move on together in a regulated harmony, 
instead of each man striving to break loose from his sphere. If 
dignities were abolished, this description of influence would 
undoubtedly be diminished. Estates would change bands 
more frequently than at present; the new proprietors, even 
if they copied the conduct of the old—which in the altered 
state of the country would not be the case—could not command 
the same respect. Every one acquainted with the agricultural 
population is aware with what dislike they regard the novus 
homo, and how strong is their attachment to ancient families. 
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The real security for order is, on this very account, in the rural 
districts. ‘The gentry combine with the aristocracy to maintain 
it; and asevery democratic scheme avowedly aims at diminishing 
the power of the first even when it professes to spare the second, 
there would both be a loosening of the present cohesion, and the 
counterpoise to revolutionary projects would be gone. 

The overthrow of the Established Church, which is an inva- 
riable concomitant of the scheme for getting rid of the nobility, 
would enormously aggravate the political and social evil. The 
rural parishes would pass into the hands of religionists little 
removed above the labourers themselves, upon whose scanty con- 
tributions they must depend fora subsistence. The respect which 
is now paid to position, to intelligence, to knowledge, to pecu- 
niary assistance, must cease with the things themselves. Instead 
of the standard of pure faith which is kept unceasingly before the 
eyes of the people in our liturgy, and is day by day enforced by 
our clergy, they would fall a prey to the extravagances of rival 
preachers, each outbidding the other for their favour. Many 
Dissenters have admitted that nothing except the checks placed 
by the pervading influence of the church upon fanaticism, and by 
its toleration upon theological animosities, preserves the numerous 
sects beyond its pale from tearing one another to pieces. This 
is more than a supposition,—it is an historical fact. Every one 
read in the religious history of the Commonwealth knows what 
fierce dissensions, what blasphemies and follies, what violations 
of every notion of decency and solemnity, were rife throughout 
the land the moment the formularies of our faith were exchanged 
for the fancies of individual ministers, notwithstanding that the 
establishment itself was retained. The darkness, the ignorance, 
the delusions which would ensue in the course of a generation, if 
the clergy were swept away, would completely revolutionise the 
state as well as the church, and a species of chaos would reign 
supreme throughout the land unless tyranny stepped in to restrain 
the licence of miscalled liberty. M. de Tocqueville, fortified 
by personal experience of the governments both of America 
and France, maintains that ‘the communities which will be 
least able permanently to escape from absolute government 
are precisely the communities in which aristocracy has ceased to 
exist, and can never exist again.’ Anarchy grows out of the 
destruction of aristocracy ; despotism out of anarchy. Men re- 
quire then to be protected from themselves and from each other, 
and, unable to restore the gentle restraints which grew from 
institutions and opinions, they are compelled to submit to the 
restraints imposed by the power of the sword. Nevertheless, 
this despotism exasperates many of the vices by which it was 
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occasioned. If, says M. de Tocqueville, the ties of caste and 
family are broken when an aristocracy is thrown down, despotism 
deprives men still more of mutual dependence and of occasions 
for acting together, ‘ Already tending to separation, despotism 
isolates them: they were already chilled in their regard for 
others ; despotism reduces them to ice.’ So again he says that 
despotism increases cupidity. The mind, no longer occupied 
with public affairs and with noble aims, seeks private gains with 
redoubled greediness. The path of high aspirations is blocked 
up, and groyvelling passions take their place. 

Such are some of the services which an order of nobility 
renders in its social capacity, and some of the evils which would 
accrue from its destruction. Its services as a branch of the 
Legislature are still more signal, and since the passing of the 
Reform Bill have become more than ever indispensable. <A 
House of Peers is needed to check popular delusions, of which 
our history affords numerous examples, until the public have had 
time to recover their senses. It is needed to protect the country 
from the tyranny of the Commons on questions in which the 
members oppose the understood wishes and interests of the com- 
munity. It is needed to check the too hasty enactment of crude 
and immature projects, and to prevent any measure from being 
passed until it has been thoroughly considered, It is needed 
to supply the deficiencies, remove the contradictions, and correct 
the blunders of the bills which come up from the Lower House ; 
and it.is needed to obtain the services of those high functionaries 
whom it would be unseemly to expose to the turbulence of an 
election, as well as for those venerable men who could not be 
expected to solicit the suffrages of large constituencies, or to mingle 
in the turmoil of a popular assembly. These persons, by their 
great abilities, by their long experience, by the authority and 
veneration which attach to them, are among the most efficient 
servants of the public, and their place would be ill supplied 
by a fresh influx of bankrupt shopkeepers, low attorneys, 
briefless barristers, and small manufacturers into what, if Mr. 
Bright had his will, would then be the only legislative body. 
Even before the Reform Bill the Lords were essential for the 
causes we have enumerated, Though there wasa certain number 
of their own nominees in the Commons who assisted to keep up 
harmony between the Houses, though there were far fewer changes 
proposed, and the Conservative element was vastly stronger than at 
present, the Peers sometimes exercised with undeniable advantage 
their controlling power. Without any check of the kind at present, 
and still more when the majority of the members of the Legisla- 
ture were the representatives of the multitude, the mischief and 
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confusion which would arise from the hasty adoption of popular 
demands and wild innovations would be absolutely incalculable. 
The very knowledge that certain measures will not pass the 
Lords stifles many foolish and mischievous projects in their birth, 
Of old again the revision of bills by a second body was always 
found to contribute to their improvement, though the business of 
the House of Commons was then conducted in a more methodical 
manner than it is now, and there was not the same amount of 
confusion and blundering from the numerous alterations which 
are proposed and carried, with little regard to the consistency of 
the whole. The details of statutes, without the correcting hand 
of the Lords, would in our day be too faulty to be borne. The 
Peers in this respect fulfil in legislation the same ends that the 
finishing process does in many of our arts, But if none of 
these causes existed for the jealous preservation of our aristocracy, 
there is the overwhelming argument that the monarchy depends 
upon it. Nobody supposes for an instant that the Sovereign 
could remain in immediate contact with a single popular 
assembly, without any interposing power whatever, and not be 
exposed to encroachments and insults, which are fatal to the very 
idea of the office. England is loyal from habit and association, 
as well as from interest, and she is not prepared to be convulsed 
by elections of Presidents, and to submit to all the corruption 
and degradation which the plan has entailed upon America, 
for the purpose of obtaining a head to our State immea- 
surably less dignified, less respected, less impartial, and less 
tolerant than that which we already possess. The personal 
virtues of the Sovereign have happily in our time shown the 
virtues of the system to the best advantage; but the worst 
monarch that ever sat upon the English throne could not, within 
the range permitted by the constitution, cause half the evils 
during his temporary reign that are inherent in perpetuity in the 
republican scheme. 

An argument which is sometimes alleged against the House 
of Lords, to counterbalance the enormous advantages which are 
derived from it, is that hereditary legislators do not possess here- 
ditary talents. The assertion serves very well to point a sentence 
in a speech delivered to a mob, or to an assembly who like to be 
flattered by the belief that those who are superior to them in rank 
are below them in intelligence. But itis little dwelt upon, even by 
the Brights, since it is notorious that there is more ability in the 
Lords than the Commons, though the electors have their choice 
from the entire population of Great Britain and Ireland. Both in 
power of debate and in legislative skill the Peers have an ascend- 
fancy which is undeniable and undisputed. Another objection 
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which is sometimes made is that it is unjust to suffer a knot of 
persons, from the mere privilege of birth, to oppose the will of the 
people. But this, too, is a charge refuted by the fact. The Lords 
have never stood out against the desire of the country when it has 
been emphatically and perseveringly expressed. They gave way 
upon Catholic Emancipation, upon the Reform Bill, and upon the 
Corn Laws. Their power of resistance is limited ; and while they 
repress the irrational fancies of the hour, they neither can oppose, 
nor attempt to oppose, the settled convictions of the community 
at large. It is this happy operation of their influence which 
enables them to be a check upon thoughtless innovation without 
unduly restraining public opinion. A sure evidence of the 
‘meekness with which they have borne their faculties,’ as well as 
of the ability with which they have exercised them, is that when 
they are assailed it is only by empty clamour, unsupported by facts. 
Never were the House of Lords more respected than at present, 
and it may seem superfluous to touch upon the indispensable part 
they play in the constitution, merely because Mr. Bright has 
uttered ‘a few wild and whirling words,’ But though we see no 
danger at the moment to the upper branch of the legislature, there 
is fearful danger in the future if any Reform Bill should greatly 
diminish the territorial influence in the election of members to the 
House of Commons. M. de Tocqueville lays it down as an obvious 
truth that the men of our time are impelled by a force which they 
may hope to regulate, but not to conquer, to the destruction of 
aristocracy. It is, therefore, above all things needful that they 
should consider the inestimable benefits conferred by it, and not 
permit themselves to be dragged step by step to a point which 
will inevitably result in the destruction which M. de Tocqueville 
apprehends and deprecates. A House of Commons elected by 
the multitude would be in perpetual antagonism to the House 
of Lords, and the coexistence of the two assemblies would soon 
become impossible. When Mr. Bright did himself what he 
deprecated in others—devised a mode by which he could mono- 
lise’ representation — he pretended that if the power in the 
wer Chamber was handed over to the towns, the land would 
be sufficiently represented in the Upper. ‘The erroneousness of 
this assertion is evident upon the face of it. Mr. Croker, in 
one of his admirable speeches on the Reform Bill, thus forcibly 
demonstrated the real working of the constitution :— 


‘Of all the fallacies,’ he said, ‘ that have been promulgated by 
theorists about our Constitution, the grossest is that of the equi-balance 
of the three estates—independent and coefficient. It is a state of po- 
litical society which would not exist a month, Supreme power (how- 
ever nominally distributed) must, in practice, be vested in one authority.. 
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With us that authority is the House of Commons; but, in order fo pre- 
vent that authority being wholly popular and supreme over the other 
two, the Crown and the aristocracy have a disguised but well-knowa and 
acknowledged influence here, which preserves the real balance, and 
obviates those dissensions and collisions to which the same powers, 
operating in separate and wholly independent movements, would be 
liable. The present admixture of interests in this House creates a cer- 
tain elasticity which has acted like springs, and has prevented violeat 
collision with the Crown and the House of Lords. Take away these 
springs, and we must run the risk of jostling against each other.’ 


Nobody knows this better than Mr. Bright, and he is anxious 
to overwhelm the influence of the landed interest in the Commons 
by a horde of Radicals from the towns, exactly because he sees 
that when the territorial element is feeble there the House of 
Lords will be helpless. How much resistance he expects them 
to be able to offer is proved by his prophecy of the speedy down- 
fall of the aristocracy. 

In discussing the probable effects of a new Reform Bill which 
should take from the power of the landed interest, there are persons 
who maintain that all the mischiefs prognosticated in this journal 
and elsewhere from the original measure have been completely 
falsified. It is certain, on the contrary, that many of the predie- 
tions have been completely verified. The very projects now 
advocated are one proof among others of the fact, and, if 
carried, would be a further fulfilment of the evils we foretold. 
Lord Grey, who was an ardent supporter of Reform, has pointed 
out, in his Essay on ‘ Parliamentary Government,’ several parti- 
culars in which the bill has worked injuriously. He acknowledges 
that experience has shown that the question asked by the Duke of 
Wellington, while it was in progress, ‘How is the King’s Go- 
vernment in future to be carried on?’ deserved more consideration 
than it received. He admits that men in office can no longer 
command sufficient majorities to constitute a strong administra~ 
tion, and he thus describes the evils which are the consequence 
of a weak one: ‘A weak Ministry has not the power of acting 
rightly ; it must bring forward not the measures it knows to be 
best for the interests of the country, but those it can hope to carry ; 
it cannot venture to conduct the executive government according 
to the dictates of its own judgment, and in the exercise of the 
authority and patronage of the Crown it is compelled to yield to 
every popular cry and to the unreasonable claims of its adherents ; 
it is under a constant temptation unduly to court popularity and 
to exaggerate the faults of party government by striving in all its 
measures to promote the interests of its party rather than those 
of the nation. Such a Government has a tendency to become 
more than usually corrupt, because an evenly-measured contest of 
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parties affords to unscrupulous men, desirous of using their votes 
or political interest for their own selfish advantage, peculiar fa- 
cilities for driving hard bargains with the Administration.’ The 
whole of Lord Palmerston’s tenure of office was an illustration of 
this passage. Heseemed to have imported into statesmanship the 
maxim of the theatres: ‘He lived to please, and he must please 
to live.’ The vice of the system is shown in its consequences. 
He became through it one of the most popular Prime Ministers 
that was ever placed at the head of affairs, and suddenly sunk as 
low in estimation as he had previously risen high, This result 
had been foreseen by many. ‘They perceived that a Premier who 
acted upon no fixed creed of his own, and was ready to make any 
concession and adopt any opinion for the sake of securing a ma- 
jority for the night, would soon lose that respect without which no 
one can long conciliate support. The very men who drove him 
to yield to their demands thought the worse of him because he 
yielded. A degree of pliancy is necessary in a Minister; he 
must follow as well as lead; but the moment it appears that he 
obeys every impulse from without, and has no guiding principle 
within, he is despised and deserted. Nor is the loss of moral 
dignity the only reason why he falls into contempt. The public 
have no confidence in a governor who does not see his own way, 
but takes every casual ebullition of popular will for his rule of 
conduct. They are too sensible of their incapacity to speak 
authoritatively upon many of the questions which arise, to be easy 
under a man who is all obedience, and who shifts the responsi- 
bility from himself to them. When he has continued to tack the 
vessel for a while upon no otber principle than to fill his sails 
‘with every puff of wind from whatever quarter it may blow, the 
crew discover that he has no definite course, is bound for no port, 
has neither chart nor compass to direct him ; and feeling that he 
is unfit to command, even if they do not dread that he will run 
the ship upon the rocks, they take the conduct of it out of his 
hands. Thus things have come to that pass in the House of 
Commons that a Ministry is likely to fall if it does not yield, and 
to fall if it does, though in the first case it falls with dignity, and 
in the second with disgrace. But whichever of these alternatives 
be the cause of its discomfiture, the question remains, ‘ How is 
the Queen’s Government to be carried on?’ 
A second evil generally felt, and which Lord Grey specifies as 
a consequence of the Reform Bill, is ‘the want of facilities for 
bringing into the House of Commons some of the classes of 
members who were formerly returned by close boroughs.’ The 
number of distinguished persons that had passed into Parliament 
by this door was a plain indication that it could not be closed 
without excluding many who had been accustomed to enter by 
it. 
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it, Many men of great talent have not the fortune to enable 
them to contest the representation of large constituencies, nor are 
the most exalted and statesmanlike qualities those which are 
appreciated bya motley body of electors. The supporters of the 
Reform Bill were again and again warned at the time that this 
difficulty would occur. Lord Grey states that many bad appoint- 
ments have been made from the sole circumstance that the man 
who was best fitted for an office had not a seat in the House. 
He especially dwells upon the fact that the characteristics which 
in general distinguish the most learned and upright lawyers are 
not those which recommend them to the favour of the populace. 
The Attorney and Solicitor-General are therefore not unfrequently 
taken from persons of inferior acquirements, who make the House 
of Commons the road to the bench, instead of rising through a 
profound acquaintance with their profession. The public are not 
only worse served in Parliament, but the judges are less learned 
and high-minded: and thus in the issue laws are both worse made 
and worse administered. A system which narrows the choice of 
able functionaries must in fact be felt in every department. The 
Ministry is weakened because its executive and legislative duties 
are not so well discharged, nor so well defended. Already feeble 
from the even balance of parties, it is rendered feebler still by the 
want of that imposing array of talent which wins confidence and 
extorts respect. 

Mr. Drummond, in his able letter to Mr. Bright, has pointed 
out a third blot which indeed has long been patent to all observers, 
‘Wherever,’ he says, ‘the state of the House of Commons is 
discussed, every one agrees in testifying that the character of its 
members has greatly deteriorated since the Reform Bill. It is 
much worse now than it was ten years back. There is a want of 
honesty in members to declare their real opinions. They speak 
to please their constituents, not from conviction. Many of the 
most violent advocates for reform in public, declaim against it in 
private.’ This gradual decline in the class of men who are sent 
to Parliament has probably not yet reached its limits. ‘The towns 
at first, influenced perhaps by old traditions and habits, rarely 
dreamt of returning people who could not pronounce their h’s, or 
utter a sentence of grammatical English. ‘They in general thought 
that a legislator should be a gentleman, and a man of good 
education. ‘The persons who rule,’ Mr. Drummond wisely says, 
‘must always be persons whose minds are sufficiently enlarged to 
be enabled to take in'the interests of the whole nation viewed as 
one body. ‘Their minds must have been thus enlarged by instruc- 
tion, and by mixing with various classes. They must not be 
persons whose minds have become contracted by being absorbed 
in the pursuit of some one object.’ Representatives of an inferior 
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grade have no comprehension of the principles of politics, and 
none of that instinctive fine feeling which goes a long way 
towards supplying the place of knowledge and reflection. A 
gentleman can do nothing that is coarse, violent, or unjust. A 
man who is ignorant, narrow-minded, and vulgar will of neces- 
sity act according to his disposition. The favoured towns of 
Mr. Bright returned such an immense proportion of this descrip- 
tion of persons at the last election, that the liberals themselves 
freely express in private society their disgust and alarm. The 
increase of their numbers in each successive Parliament is 
fraught with danger, for the stream cannot rise higher than its 
source, and the doings of the House of Commons will be in 
keeping with the nature of those who compose it. 

The reason repeatedly urged for making the Reform Bill a 
sweeping measure was, that it was desirable that it should be 
final. Its opponents maintained that so extensive a change 
would give rise to further change. The prophecy has received 
a remarkable fulfilment. Ata time when the immense majority 
of the community, who think on the subject at all, are opposed 
to the introduction of any further innovation, a reform of the old 
reform is to be attempted, because the mere fact that the precedent 
has once been set invites imitation. The legacy was bequeathed to 
the present Government by their predecessors, and we heartily wish 
they had declined to accept it ; but if a Reform Bill there is to be, 
no Conservative can do otherwise than demand as its basis that 
the power of property, which is too much diminished already, 
should be preserved intact. Concession after concession can 
only end in realising the plans of Mr. Bright, and in handing 
over the Government of England to the mob. To give and to 
give is soon to lose the power to refuse, There are evils which, 
if it were possible, it would be desirable to correct, but every 
one knows that reform with most persons means a further 
advance to democracy, which could only aggravate the evils 
which at present exist, and imperil the constitution. 

The ideas of the Radical Reformers are those of the French 
Revolutionists, who proclaimed the doctrine of the ‘ Rights of 
Man.’ ‘It is said,’ wrote Burke, when commenting upon the 
theory, ‘that twenty-four millions ought to prevail over two 
hundred thousand. True; if the constitution of a kingdom be 
a problem of arithmetic. This sort of discourse does well enough 
with the lamp-post for its second: to men who may reason 
calmly it is ridiculous. The will of the many and their interest 
must very often differ; and great will be the difference when they 
make an evil choice. A government of five hundred country 
attorneys and obscure curates is not good for twenty-four millions 
of men, though it were chosen by eight-and-forty millions.’ = 
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end of representative government is not that every man should 
be governed according to his own will, but that the country 
should be governed well. A man has no more claim to a vote 
unless he has the intelligence to use it wisely than he has a claim 
to be Lord Chief Justice of England without possessing a know- 
ledge of the laws. The same rule applies to the selection of the 
classes who are to return the members of Parliament as to the 
selection of judges. The persons in each case should be fitted 
for the office they are called upon to discharge. Not only are the 
masses disqualified by their ignorance of what is most conducive 
to their own welfare and that of the community, but to enfranchise 
the many is in reality to disfranchise the few. The votes of 
those who are possessed of property and intelligence will be 
swamped by the votes of the multitude, as is already the case 
in the metropolitan boroughs and a large part of the towns. The 
inhabitants of the better houses in Belgravia, Tyburnia, Mary- 
lebone, and Westminster have no influence in the choice of a 
member; and is there any one except the most extravagant de- 
mocrat who would wish to see the majority of the representatives 
in Parliament composed of such men as are returned by Fins- 
_ bury, Lambeth, and Westminster? As either the upper classes 
or the lower must have the turning weight in the Commons, 
the question is, whether the interests of the State will be best 
served by giving the preponderance to the first, or transferring 
it to the last. Mr. Bright objects to allowing the medical 
profession a special representative, because the occupation 
of the doctor is so onerous that he cannot pay much atten- 
tion to politics. How much knowledge then of politics can 
be obtained by mechanics of very inferior education to the 
doctor, and who work full as many hours at their trade ? They may 
talk of staté affairs, but they do not understand them. To think 
much of politics, and not to think rightly, is merely a motive to 
be mischievously active. Those who have mixed with working 
men know how wild are many of their notions, from their never 
having mastered the most elementary propositions upon which the 
well-being of society depends. There will always be some who 
are gifted with an ability beyond their fellows, and whose mental 
energy overcomes the obstacles opposed by their position; but 
in the aggregate they are not, and by the ordinances of nature 
cannot be, qualified to give the law to the kingdom. To pro- 
nounce upon the questions involved in legislation requires as 
much a particular training as the trade of the mechanic himself. 
He is nearly as incompetent to form sound opinions upon poli- 
tics as the members of the House of Lords would be to -con- 

struct a steam-engine or a musket. 
But men are not all intellect, nor are their conclusions often 
the 
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the deductions of pure reason. Reason and knowledge regulate 
the understanding without absolutely subduing it, and if the im- 
pulses of the lower orders are considered, we are equally led to 
the inference that they ought not to be the predominant power 
in the State. Mr. Drummond has put the point with his usual 
force in his ‘ Letter to Mr. Bright :’— 


‘ Your chief panacea is that the members of the House of Commons 
should represent men, and not property. Now since property always 
was, always is, and always must be, in the hands of a few, and distress, 
poverty, starvation, wretchedness, suffering, cold, hunger, sickness, 
improvidence, and desperation the lot of the many, your plan, which 
you have taken from the Socialists and Chartists, is, that the members 
of the House of Commons should represent poverty, and not wealth. 
The necessary and inevitable consequences of this must instantly be 
that the poor will take possession of and divide the wealth amongst 
themselves: and the Chartists honestly avow and declare that all pro- 
perty is robbery. A feeling that this division ought to be made has 
been growing up amongst all classes of labourers in this country for 
several years; how long I do not know, but I first became aware of it 
about thirty years ago. In talking with some agricultural labourers, 
who in their youth had been smugglers, and were employed by persons 


on board the ships of the East India Company, 1 found them very , 


sharp-witted gentlemen; and they informed me that in their opinion 
the country would never be happy until all the poor had their rights, 
and that these rights were, that each man should have five acres of 
land. I have since followed up these inquiries in other places, and 
have found that the same notion exists everywhere. Amongst the 
operatives in the manufacturing districts the object is, not five acres of 
land, but a share in the profits of their employers; they have adopted 
the French expression, and say they will be no longer proletaires—that 
their masters are merely fellows with money, and that these masters 
are making money out of their brains—that the improvements which 
are daily made in machinery are never invented by the masters, but by 
the operatives, whilst the masters reap all the advantages. You are 
going to give 1,000,000 of these men equal power to send members to 
the House of Commons with the 1000 masters who possess the mills.’ 
That these socialist ideas have spread at home as well as abroad 
is an undoubted fact. As manufacturers do not mix with their 
men, as landlords do with their poorer neighbours, they know 
little of what the operatives say or think, but they are suffi- 
ciently informed of the views of the persons they employ, to be 
terrified at the proposition of Mr. Bright. He speaks to the 
mob ; the majority of the mill-owners, we are informed, regard 
his scheme with alarm. Unfortunately, manufacturers are so 
absorbed in mercantile pursuits that, with the exception of a 
few busy agitators, who advocate change, they are usually inert on 
political subjects, and they will not act with a vigour propor- 
tioned to their fears. They forget too, perhaps, that the greatest 
danger 
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danger is° not in prosperous times. ‘The crisis would be 
when a general election fell, as in the natural course of events it 
sooner or later inevitably must, ia a period of distress. The 
pressure of poverty would then prevail over every other considera- 
tion, and no scheme would be thought too wild and no remedy 
too desperate. What sort of House of Commons would then be: 
returned? What incurable wounds would be inflicted on the 
Constitution, and the whole order of society, in those: moments of 
frenzy! When the vessel is riding in smooth waters, it may hold 
together, but it is the storm which tries the ship. There are many 
who profess to trust in what they call the unfailing good sense of 
the people of England. The good sense of the multitude never- 
theless is liable. to interruptions, and on various occasions the 
property of the mill-owners has only been saved from destruc- 
tion by the employment of force. The same causes would produce 
the same dissatisfaction, and the towns would send representatives 
to Parliament who, to use the expression of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, would revolutionise the country by due course of law. Even 
ifit were admitted that the instinct which seeksto preserve property 
was as selfish as the instinct which seeks to seize it, it would still 
be true that the one instinct is honest, the other immoral; that 
the one is safe, the other destructive ; that the one is conducive 
to the welfare of mankind, and that the other would result in 
universal confusion. This confusion, indeed, is a condition of 
things which can never subsist long. A nation prefers despotism 
to the liberty which means freedom to plunder, and it is for the 
sake of security to property that France not only endures but 
welcomes at this moment an absolute ruler. So it is that 
extremes meet. In the attempt to extend freedom further than 
the circumstances of mankind permit, it is lost altogether. 
America, which as yet has escaped any other despotism than 
that of the mob, is already a warning and not an example, and, 
except for the outlet which is afforded by her vast territory for 
enterprise, the results would be probably disastrous to her 
stability. It is when her unquiet spirits and needy adventurers 
are pent up in boundaries which admit no further extension, that 
her constitution will be put to its real strain. Mr. Roebuck 
admits that we are the best governed nation in the world.. To 
what purpose, then, should we assimilate our system to that of a 
country which is far worse governed than our own ? 

For what practical. end, indeed, we may ask, is Reform 
demanded, and what are the advantages we hope to obtain to 
counterbalance its dangers? The former Bill, combined with the 
power of the press, has proved effectual to secure every popular 
concession which had a plausible reason for it. Municipal 
Reform followed immediately upon general Reform. Slavery 

has 
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has been abolished, the limitation of the hours of Factory 
Isbour has been enforced, the Corn and Navigation Laws have 
been repealed, the Income Tax and Succession Duty have 
been imposed, the Stamp on newspapers has been done away, 
education has been promoted by large annual grants—all of 
them measures which were designed, together with several 
others, for the especial benefit and relief of the lower orders. 
So much are the working classes considered in our system of 
finance that they are more lightly taxed than any people in 
What hardship continues to exist from any indis- 
ition of the legislature to remove it? If abuses are dragged 
into light, are they not immediately redressed? Is there a social 
grievance which Parliament, as at present constituted, is not 
anxious to remedy, and which it does not rectify as soon as the 
disease has been demonstrated and a cure has been found? That 
able men cannot get into the House of Commons with the same 
facility as formerly, that the character of the members is lowered, 
that Governments are weaker and are less able to act upon their 
cumvictions, are great disadvantages, and may become much 
still. But these are not the evils which trouble Mr. 
ight or his disciples. Their proposals can only extend and 
intensify the mischief, and any measure will be hurtful in the 
same degree in which it proceeds in the direction he has ‘indi- 
cated, or, in other words, which takes the power of returning 
members from those who possess property and education, and 
gives it to those who have neither. 

A readjustment of the representation may be unobjectionable, 
if, as we have before observed, the balance between the towns and 
the counties be not destroyed, but the attempt will be attended 
with innumerable difficulties, and nothing will be gained in the 
end. Anything approaching to a democratic measure would 
certainly fail to win the support of those who are seeking to 
overthrow the Ministry, and would as certainly provoke the 
opposition of a large section of the Conservative party. Parties 
camot exist unless they show some submission to their leaders. 
Combination, without compromise, is an impossibility. It is 
only when the fundamental principles of the party are violated 
that it becomes indispensable for its adherents to abandon those 
who have abandoned them. The Conservatives have never dis- 
met either a want of docility or a want of independence. 

y would not support Sir Robert Peel when he proposed his 
bill for Catholic Vauascipation or the Repeal of the Corn 
Laws, and neither, without belying all their acts and opinions, 
could they support a Reform Bill which would diminish what 
temains of territorial influence. Recently broken up and split 
into sections, there is a natural desire to re-unite and to avoid 
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every semblance of captiousness and dissension, but no set of 
men can continue to. act in concert for the purpose of carrying 
measures opposed to their convictions. That a New Reform 
Bill will be proposed by the present administration in contradic- 
tion to the known principles of the Conservative party we do 
not believe. Lord Derby, who is as chivalrous in honour as he 
is brilliant in talent, is not the person to break through the 
obligations he has contracted by assuming the lead of a body 
who, before all things, are pledged to resist the encroachments 
of democracy. That any plan he would sanction would be 
opposed by the other sections of the House is probable enough, 
and it is not unlikely that they might succeed in defeating it. 
But if an appeal must be made to the country on the subject, 
it is better that issue should be joined at once on the question, 
whether mere numbers or property and intelligence are henceforth 
to prevail in the election of members of Parliament. It would 
then, we are convinced, be found that the country was adverse to 
organic change, and that we are not prepared to run frightful risks 
without the possibility of advantage. Certain parties of the House 
of Commons may demand a Reform Bill for party purposes. 
The nation is indifferent to their intrigues, and will not consent 
to be’ sacrificed to personal interests. There is at present 
none of that madness of the many for the gain of the few 
which has so often prevailed ; and from all the inquiries we 
have made we are satisfied that a large and influential body of 
old Whigs, both in and out of Parliament, desire on this occasion 
that Conservatism should triumph. 

That this conservatism consists in the retention of abuses, no 
one who has observed the course of events can for an instant 
maintain. The desire of its adherents is for safety to the 
great institutions of the country—the throne, the aristocracy, and 
the established church—and for security for that property with- 
out which civilization itself must be extinguished and relapse 
into barbarism. They know that the prosperity of the nation is 
dependent upon a rational freedom, and that freedom and pros- 
perity would both be marred by the inroads of democratic 
tyranny. They are as much opposed to oppression as any 
men, and are as anxious as any men to promote the welfare of 
the entire community. None have been more forward in their 
places in Parliament to advocate measures for the benefit of the 
lower orders, and none have done more—we should speak the 
truth if we said that none have done so much—to effect the same 
end in their private capacities, ‘They have been zealous to. pro- 
mote the education of the people, and have given their hearty 
support to the amendment of the Jaw. In the administration of 
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the finances they have always been better economists than their 
opponents, and it is notorious that the Duke of Wellington, with- 
out any pressure whatever, had been so zealous in retrenchment, 
that Lord Grey, who made it one of his watchwords, found it 
difficult to discover anything in which to retrench. . Lord Derby 
has a noble career before him in the continuance of wise remedial 
"measures, and he will earn the gratitude of the country by supply- 
ing useful work for the machine instead of pulling the machine 
itself to pieces. 

There may be some sanguine persons who, inferring the mode- 
ration of the people from their present contentment, may think that 
the suffrage may be safely lowered. But we reiterate that the kind 
of representatives sent to the Reformed Parliament by the towns 
is a proof that the suffrage has already gone too far in that direction. 
The multitude, stirred up by demagogues at an election, vote for 
him who makes the largest promises ; and if they do this when they 
are prosperous, they will be still more readily deluded when they 
are suffering from want. There may be others who are desirous 
to make concessions for the sake of a settlement, and who may 
hope that a second Reform Bill will prevent the desire for a third. 
Let the present demands of Mr. Bright open their eyes to the 
truth. The trade of the agitator will never cease while am- 
bition exists. There will always be people who will endeavour 
to rise to influence by appealing to the passions of the mob, and 
the mob will always listen to doctrines which favour their own 
pre-eminence. Whatever is granted, the same causes will be at 
work, and demand will only follow demand in continual succes- 
sion. Reform is a road which conducts to a precipice. At the 
first halt there arises a cry of ‘ Advance.’ Another stage is passed, 
and reasonable men hope that they have reached the goal; but 
suddenly they find the numbers greater than ever of those who 
cry ‘ Advance, advance!’ In vain the wiser heads endeavour to 
stop; an irresistible force impels them onwards. They become 
still more conscious that they are approaching the brink; and 
they eagerly desire to retrace their steps while yet they tread 
upon the solid earth. But on they must go in spite of themselves, 
and although they know that they are hastening to ruin. 

Let the middle classes of this great country, the manufacturers, 
the respectable tradespeople, the farmers—all, in short, who 
employ labour and pay wages—pause before they put themselves 
and their property under the dominion of their men. Unless 
they offer a steady and timely resistance the fatal boundary will 
be passed, when they will no longer be able to control the 
movement and save the State. 








THE 


QUARTERLY REVIEW. 








Art. ._— History of Friedrich IT. of Prussia, called Frederick the 
Great. By Thomas Carlyle. Second Edition, 1858. 


ie is not surprising that the biography of Frederick II. of Prussia 

should have had considerable attractions for Mr. Carlyle. 
The triumph of the monarch’s strong and self-relying will in 
doing battle with adverse circumstances was in itself enough 
to command the sympathies of a writer with whom success 
and the practical assertion of power have always been the 
chief claims to fame. The tragic elements too of Frederick’s 
early life could not fail to touch other feelings of the best 
nature, which in certain moods belong to no one more largely 
than to Mr. Carlyle. But even here it seems that the disposition 
to side with the strongest will has exercised its habitual sway 
over the mind of the historian; for during the life-time of 
Frederick’s tyrannical father this potentate of the hour is the 
person for whom our approbation is asked, while the Crown 
Prince is made to play almost as inferior a part in his own 
biography as he actually did at his father’s court. King 
Frederick William is in fact the hero of the two volumes which 
purport to be the history of his son, and the present instalment 
of the work is in great measure devoted to placing a man who 
has hitherto been considered to be little better than a ruffian in 
the rank of one of the best and wisest monarchs of Christendom, 
and proving him to be one of the kindest and most judicious 
parents that ever adorned domestic life. To exhibit the great 
military commander of the middle of the preceding century—the 
supposed last representative of the lost art of king-craft in 
Europe—in a truer and clearer light than has yet been done, 
which is the avowed aim of Mr. Carlyle, however, is a task which 
remains almost entirely to be accomplished in future portions of 
the biography. 

Since the days of Frederick, and the transactions among which 
he played so conspicuous a part, other vast agencies have been at 
work, and other great names have for their time filled the public 
ear with the sound of exploits of arms and policy, In par- 
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ticular, the volcanic energies of the great French Revolution 
we into play, and streams of lava from that huge centre of dis- 

rbance have partially covered the previous surface of events : 
but the proportions of the great King of Prussia have been 
sufficient to maintain him in undiminished eminence, and the 
figure of the victor of Rosbach was never lost sight of, even in 
the fullest blaze of Austerlitz and Wagram. The lofty position 
of the very highest names in every department of human exertion 
is only confirmed by comparison with subsequent, as well as 
with antecedent celebrity. The military genius of Frederick is 
in no more danger of suffering eclipse from the later campaigns 
of a Wellington and a Napoleon than from the earlier battles of 
an Eugene and a Marlborough. It cannot be truly said that 
his memory is likely to be forgotten, or that it requires vindica- 
tion from neglect. His picture has been painted often enough; 
the colours are still bright, and a new artist has no room to 
excuse his choice of the subject on the ground that a fresh 
portrait is necessary in order to save the lineaments of its 
original from the risk of oblivion. But it is sufficient that 
the painter is fascinated by the figure he attempts to portray, 
and that he has some striking abilities for the task, to justify 
him in the attempt to add one more to the existing series of like- 
nesses of a well-known historical personage. 

This must, however regretfully, be pronounced to be Mr. 
Carlyle’s worst work. It should be his best, because he has been 
long occupied in the collection of materials from sources which, 
although accessible to every one, are from their multitude enough 
to repulse any attempts to master them, unless the research was 
prosecuted with the utmost enthusiasm and industry ; and it has 
the additional merit of containing many passages in-which he 
has put forth all his strength. It must, nevertheless, be called 
his worst, because, although composed after the completion of 
a collected edition of his former writings, the publication of 
which must have compelled him to pass them carefully in review, 
the present work outdoes its predecessors in those faults of 
style, and still graver occasional aberrations of thought, which 
have always given as much pain to Mr. Carlyle’s admirers as they 
have afforded amusement to the world at large. Before the field 
of art in this country had been invaded by what we cannot 
avoid thinking isasimilar perversion of taste, Mr, Carlyle had in 
the field of English literature long indulged in those peculiarities 
for which he is perhaps now more notorious, than he is famous 
for the merits which should win him an enduring reputation. 
The (so called) Pra-Raphaelite school of painters have professed 


the same abhorrence of the merely conventional. They too have 
claimed 
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claimed a monopoly of what they call truth to nature, which, 
in their judgment, has hitherto been falsified by too much 
attention to art: they too, in following their own humour, and 
despising the remonstrances of all who disagree with themselves 
on questions of truth and beauty, have been led into a wilderness 
of delusions and ugliness from which few of them can now hope 
ever to escape. Both in Mr. Carlyle’s writings and in the 
pictures of this school there are to be found ‘happy effects, and 
some intense expression of local and particular truths. But in 
both cases this power in.minute parts is attained by the sacrifice 
of the subject considered as a whole. There is in both cases 
the same tendency to an affectation of peculiar veracity, which 
is among the worst of all affectations ; and the same cant against 
cant, which is itself the perfection of cant, The perpetual 
exclamation against shows and unrealities is sure to end in 
being the most monstrous show and unreality.of the whole. In 
both again there is the same habitual avoidance of established 
and recognised types of fitness, apparently because they are 
recognised and established. This has driven the painters to 
expound their own idea of the beautiful under forms which are 
often positively ugly ; and with Mr. Carlyle the desire to get 
away from the common regions of accepted moral conclusions 
seems to have betrayed him into maintaining some very question- 
able positions on the limits of right and wrong. In both, it 
must be allowed, a certain earnestness of purpose redeems in 
some degree much that is wilful and wayward, and which 
otherwise might be passed by as unworthy of notice. But the 
parallel must not be too closely pressed. On the one hand, we 
cannot accord to the new school of art that sense of humour 
(in which they are totally deficient), that large sympathy with 
humanity, those deep and stirring passions, which, with a 
strange crust of caprice, and with some moral obliquities, underlie 
even the wildest and most objectionable portions of Mr. Carlyle’s 
writings. On the other hand, the most promising of the 
Pre-Raphaelite painters have already moved onwards, and have 
shown themselves capable of distinction in a larger arena than 
they at first proposed to themselves, while Mr. Carlyle has 
degenerated from the better, though peculiar, style of his earlier 
writings. 

In fact, in reading the History of Frederick II. of Prussia, 
we are almost led to doubt whether the volume which we sup- 
posed was open before us has not been playfully removed, and 
a volume of the Adventures of Gargantua and Pantagruel sub- 
stituted in its place. Rabelais never rioted in greater licence of 
style, or has more completely set decorum at defiance. The old 
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humourist of Chinon has told us, among other qualities of King 
Shrove-tide, that ‘when he whistled it was whole scuttles full 
of green apes.’ Mr. Carlyle in the present work calls the 
French Revolution ‘that whirlwind of the universe—lights 
obliterated—and the torn wrecks of Earth and Hell hurled aloft 
into the Empyrean—black whirlwind which made even apes 
serious, and drove most of them mad.’ Then we find such ex- 
pressions as ‘ Mudgods’ and ‘ Cesspools of the Universe,’ the old 
* Apes of the Dead Sea;’ Frederick himself, in his old age, on the 
terrace at Sans Souci, is ‘like an old snuffy lion on the watch ;’ the 
Wendish idol Triglaph was a three-headed monster, ‘ something 
like three whales’ cubs combined by boiling, or a triple por- 
poise dead drunk.’ And we have of course the old vocabulary 
repeated which is destined to try so severely the temper and the 
judgment of future lexicographers of the English tongue. With 
all this we have an astonishing number of individual portraits, 
and at times we may fancy that we are sitting at one of the late 
Mr. Mathews’s entertainments; so ready is Mr. Carlyle in his 
varied impersonations of the different historical characters. But 
like the theatrical performer, he relies too often on the most 
obvious external characteristics of his personages. This may be 
necessary to produce a rapid effect upon the stage, but it is with- 
out excuse in writing. Those, for instance, to whom Leibnitz 
may be introduced for the first time do not get a very profound 
notion of that philospher, when he is only described as ‘ a rather 
weak but hugely ingenious old gentleman, with bright eyes and 
long nose, with vast black peruke and bandy legs.’ Mr. Carlyle 
again dives for a moment below his table, and re-appears as 
Prince Leopold of Anhalt-Dessau with his ‘gunpowder face’ 
and his ‘ iron-ramrod ;’ or as ‘ Margaret Pouch-Mouth,’ alluding 
to that facial peculiarity. Then we have the Countess of Dar- 
lington and the Duchess of Kendal, George I.’s fat and lean 
mistresses, one of whom is always laboriously designated and 
distinguished as ‘a cataract of fluid tallow,’ and the other as 
‘the May-pole,’ or § lean human nailrod.’ Both of them indeed 
had been better omitted altogether from a tableau already 
crowded, and in which their presence is of no significance whatever. 
Again we encounter the old unworthy device to excite atten- 
tion—the comic business of our old friends Dryasdust and 
Sauerteig; the former an imaginary personage, who comes on 
like the pantaloon in the pantomime to be thwacked and rendered 
ridiculous as the representative of old-fashioned history ; the 
latter the pseudonym under which are introduced such fragments 
and extracts from Mr. Carlyle’s own note-books as cannot be well 

incorporated with his main text. 
The 
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The proper business of the book is ushered in by some three 
hundred pages of antecedent history. With an extensive viola- 
tion of the Horatian precept, not to begin the history of the Siege 
of Troy with an account pf the accouchement of Leda, it has 
been thought necessary to lay the foundation of the work so 
deep as in the tenth century, and the history of the house of 
Brandenburg is traced from the days of Henry the Fowler. 
Probably no other Englishman, competent to the task, would 
have encountered the labour of going through the voluminous 
masses of German history which have been conscientiously 
studied for this summary. Original documents do not appear to 
have been much consulted for any portion of the work ; but the 
accumulated stores of many an old German Dryasdust have been 
rifled, and we cannot help remarking that the poor Dryasdusts 
have been very badly treated. They have been first laid under 
contribution, and then outrageously vilified by their whimsical 
persecutor. 

What is most seriously to be regretted is the waste of time 
involved in this mode of writing history. Mr. Carlyle has tra- 
versed eight hundred years of German annals, and has shown 
in flashes an acquaintance with his subject which has astonished 
the most learned of the Teutons themselves, It is not likely that 
the same task will be speedily undertaken again, and we cannot 
help deploring that such an opportunity has been lost for throwing 
a steady light, in the shape of a good English history, upon 
the Germanic centuries through which Mr. Carlyle has taken his 
glancing and irregular flight. A vast deal more valuable matter 
might surely have been sifted out, and been rescued from the 
‘ dust-bins of creation,’ to which Mr. Carlyle has, with groanings 
and despair, returned so much of the contents of his sieve. A 
good service might thus have been done, for which both Germany 
and England would have been grateful. 

We have no desire to insist too strongly upon the duty of 
maintaining the dignity of historical writing. That style is 
best which most effectually fulfils its purpose in the truthful 
representation of incidents, of the actors, and of the motives 
and mutual relations of the various agents. But we have a right 
to expect that the fittest use shall be made of materials; that 
nothing shall be capriciously rejected; and that the reader’s 
attention shall not be distracted by the antic gestures of the 
exhibitor, who has undertaken to pass before him the panorama 
of events. Yet among so much that is rather to be lamented 
than to be admired, there are many passages which both for 
thought. and style are worthy of a great writer, The supposed 
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origin of the name of the Hohenzollerns is amusingly mentioned, 
in this quaint and picturesque, yet exact manner :— 


© Hohenzollern lies far south in Schwaben (Suabia), on the sunward 
slope of the Rauhe-Alp Country; no great way north from Constance 
and its lake, but well aloft near the springs of the Danube; its back 
leaning on the Black Forest: it is perhaps definable as the southern 
summit of that same huge old Hercynian Wood, which is still called 
the Schwartzwald (Black Forest), though now comparatively bare of 
trees. Fanciful Dryasdust, doing a little etymology, will teil you the 
name Zollern is equivalent to Tollery, or place of tolls, whereby Hohen- 
zollern comes to mean the High or upper Tollery, and gives one the 
notion of antique pedlars climbing painfully, out of Italy and the Swiss 
valleys, thus far; unstrapping their pack-horses here, and chaffering in 
unknown dialect about toll. Poor souls! it may be so, but we do not 
know, nor shall it concern us.’—-vol. i. p. 98. 


Grand old figures are made to start up from their darkness 
under effects that would be always fine, if the grotesque were 
not made so often to predominate. Barbarossa, the Knights of 
the great Teutonic Order, Saint Elizabeth, and others, cross the 
field of view in the wild phantasmagoria. A striking, and at 
this moment opportune, point is made of the well-known event of 
the poisoning of Henry of Luxemburg, in the sacramental wine, 
by a Dominican monk, when he was entering Italy to support 
the Ghibelline cause in 1313:— 


‘ Poisoned in the wine of his sacrament: the Florentines, it is said, 
were at the bottom of it, and had hired the rat-eyed Dominican :— 
“ O Italia, O Firenze!” That is not the way to achieve Italian 
Liberty, or Obedience to God: that is the way to confirm, as by 
frightful stygian oath, Italian Slavery, or continual Obedience, under 
varying forms to the other Party! ‘The voice of Dante, then alive 
among men, proclaims, sad and loving as a mother’s voice, and implac- 
able as a voice of Doom, that you are wandering, and have wandered, 
in a terrible manner ! ’—vyol. i, p. 148. 


But the feclings raised by such a passage as this are presently 
altered by the sudden entrance of Zisca, described as ‘a kind of 
human rhinoceros driven mad.’ Such strange forms of expres- 
sion are incessant. The nickname of Sigismund, super gram- 
maticam, given to the Emperor of the Council of Constance, may 
be forgiven for the sake of the anecdote which aocounts for it :— 


‘ He is now(A.v. 1414) holding this Council of Constance by way of 
healing the Church, which is sick of three simultaneous Popes, and of 
much else. He finds the problem difficult; finds he will have to run 
into Spain to persuade a refractory Pope there, if eloquence can (as it 
cannot); all which requires money, money. ..... This passage of his 
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opening speech is what I recollect best of him there: “ Right Reverend 
Fathers, date operam ut illa nefanda schisma eradicetur,” exclaims Sigis- 
mund, intent on having the Bohemian schism well dealt with, which he 
reckons to be of the feminine gender. To which a Cardinal mildly 
remarking, “ Domine, schisma est generis neutrius” ( Schisma is neuter, your 
Majesty), Sigismund loftily replies, “ Zyo sum Rex Romanus, et super 
grammaticam”’ (I am King of the Romans and above grammar)! For 
which reason I call him in my note-books, Sigismund super grammaticam, 
to distinguish him in the imbroglio of Kaisers.’—vol. i. p. 187. 


In other places some slight circumstance is rendered intoler- 
able by excessive iteration. There is a story of Frederick of 
Hohenzollern, Margrave of Nuremburg, and the first Elector of 
Brandenburg (in the fifteenth century), who has to deal with a 
contumacious baron, and brings against his strong-house a piece 
ef artillery of large dimensions. This cannon got to be called 
‘Faule Grete’—-Heavy, or Lazy Peg; and the name of Lazy 
Peg has so strongly commended itself to Mr. Carlyle’s fancy, 
that it is mentioned six times in one page (p. 197), and often 
afterwards. The only other gun famous in literature to. which 
it can be compared is the gun in the ‘Critic,’ which was fired 
so often, and which made Mr. Puff say—‘ Give those fellows a 
good thing, and they never know when to have done with it,’ 
Further onwards such expressions as ‘ Kaiser’s spectre-hunt,’ 
‘Tobacco-Parliament, ‘big wigs wagging,’ and ‘a poor little 
brown woman’ applied to the Czarina Catherine, together with 
many other stock phrases, are repeated over and over again, and 
become tiresome beyond all powers of endurance. 

The Reformation, the great event uf the sixteenth century for 
all Europe, and greatest of all for Germany, gives occasion for 
some fine reflections on its significance, and upon the subsequent 
fate of the countries which accepted or rejected it :— 


‘Protestant or not Protestant? The question meant everywhere— 
“Ts there anything of nobleness in you, O nation, or is there nothing? 
Are there, in this nation, enough of hervic men to venture forward, and 
to battle for God’s Truth versus the Devil’s Falsehood, at the peril of 
life and more? Men who prefer death and all else to living under 
Falsehood—who once for all will not live under Falsehood ; but having 
drawn the sword against it (the time being come for that rare and 
important step), throw away the scabbard, and can say, in pious clear- 
ness, with their whole soul, Come on then! Life under Falsehood is 
not good for me; and we will try it out now. Let it be to the death 
between us, then!” ’—vol. i. p. 264. 


Only one more specimen of a lucid interval, and in a different 
manner, shall be given from this region of the book, The Duchy 
ef Cleve of 1609, or rather its members, the Duchies of Jiilich 
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and Berg, with their disputed succession, are to play so large a 
part hereafter upon Frederick William’s confined stage, that its 
earlier history is not inappropriately elucidated, and its general 
condition at that time is described in a few words which, if all 
were like them, Mr. Carlyle’s new work might rank not only 
as the most precise, but as the most fascinating of historical 
narratives :— 


‘It amounted perhaps to two Yorkshires in extent. A naturally 
opulent country, of fertile meadows, shipping capabilities, metalliferous 
hills, and, at this time, in consequence of the Dutch-Spanish war, and 
the multitude of Protestant refugees, it was getting filled with ingenious 
industries, and rising to be, what it still is, the busiest quarter of Ger- 
many. <A country lowing with kine; the hum of the flax-spindle 
heard in its cottages, in those old days—“ much of the linen called: 
Hollands is made in Jiilich, and only bleached, stamped, and sold by 
the Dutch,” says Biisching. A country, in our days, which is shrouded 
at short intervals with the due canopy of coal-smoke, and loud with 
sounds of the anvil and the loom.’—p. 302. 


On the whole, however, we cannot say that Mr. Carlyle has 
been very successful in laying out his short cut from the tenth to 
the eighteenth century through the alleged intervening jungles of 
German history. The reader is gratified by some good prospects 


and bird’s-eye views; but the general impression derived in the 
course of the journey along the new route is confused. The 
vehicle offered is an uneasy one—the drive is a succession of 
jolts, and the grumblings of the driver do not assist to alleviate 
the natural difficulties of the road. We are glad when the Great 
Elector at last comes in sight, and we feel that we are approaching 
the district through which alone any one in search of the facts 
of Frederick II.’s life could much expect or desire to be carried. 

Perhaps no historical personage of modern times is more 
familiarly known than the second King of Prussia, the father of 
Frederick I1.—the virtuoso whose taste lay in the collection 
of gigantic specimens of humanity for his famous grenadier 
guards. Dressed like the old Duke of Cumberland, or the Marquis 
of Granby, on an English sign-board, and with the manners, tastes, 
and temper of Squire Western, his external appearance has 
always been easily realised. His character and policy are not 
less well known from the numerous memoirs in which he figures, 
and from the pains taken by Prussian writers to do ample 
justice to whatever good qualities he possessed. Notwithstanding 
his many deficiencies, it is not for Prussians to deny merit to 
the sovereign whose administration of its: army and finances kept 
his country in a respectable, if not formidable, position im 
Europe, at the time when it was young as a kingdom, and wher 
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every means of strength required the most careful development. 
The main point of his policy lay in the maintenance of the army, 
by which alone Prussia, surrounded by jealous and powerful 
neighbours, could succeed in preserving her station among 
nations. He had no intention of commencing a war; but if he 
was attacked, he wished to have the means of defending himself. 
During his reign he raised the number of his soldiers from 
thirty-eight thousand to eighty thousand; and this was done 
without neglecting other means of national advancement. The 
giant grenadiers were at once the glory and the absurdity of the 
system. But the tall regiment, besides gratifying the personal 
fancy of the King, had its use as an advertisement, and probably 
did more to create conversation, and turn attention upon the 
growing military power of Prussia, than ten times the number of 
ordinary troops. It can hardly, however, be supposed, as has 
sometimes been suggested, that Frederick William was not in- 
dulging a real passion, but was merely simulating a foible for 
tall soldiers, in order to disarm the jealousy of neighbouring 
powers, any more than that his love of money was feigned, in 
order to furnish an excuse for his accumulation of treasure 
without rousing the suspicion that he had the deeper motive of 
subsequently applying his resources to the aggrandizement of 
Prussia. Mr. Carlyle chooses to call his gigantomania one of 
the whims of genius, and tries to apologise for it under cover of 
the privileges of genius. For indeed it wants an apology. No 
advantage to be derived from the cultivation of procerity at 
Potsdam could justify the methods taken to recruit the giants. 
Every kind of violence and fraud was used by the King’s agents 
all over Europe to collect men of extraordinary stature to serve 
—or rather to be imprisoned for life—in his guards. A tall 
ambassador, taking exercise along the road at a distance from his 
carriage, was liable to be seized and retained until his rank was 
explained by, the coming up of his attendants. Professional 
giants were coaxed from their booths in fairs, and made to exhibit 
themselves in uniform to more distinguished circles upon the 
parade-ground at Potsdam. There is a well-known anecdote of 
a poor carpenter, whose misfortune it was to exceed the usual 
height of men, and who received an order from a stranger to 
make a chest long enough to hold the artisan himself. When 
the box was finished the customer challenged its dimensions as 
falling short of what had been ordered. The honest carpenter, 
to prove that he had given full measure, lay down in the trap 
which had been set for him and was immediately locked in and 
carried off. The device was ingenious, but unfortunate in its 
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result : the carpenter was suffocated, and the story getting wind, 
the leader of the kidnapping party was confined by his ungrateful 
master for the rest of his life. ‘Ihe detestable plans pursued to 
gratify this whim were more than once on the verge of leading 
Prussia into war with countries whose territories had been 
poached on in pursuit of the King’s favourite game. To obtain 
money for his-hobby, he was guilty of the most mischievous parsi- 
mony. ‘lhe salaries of his councillors and servants were scandal- 
ously low; and every one about him, from his prime minister 
to his negro valet, was in the pay of foreign powers. But Mr, 
Carlyle can see nothing in this but genius; and he even com- 
pares the King, in his fond attention to his tall regiment, to a poet 
polishing his stanzas to the last point of perfection. 

Of science and literature Frederick William knew nothing, and 
invariably expressed the utmost contempt for them. He always 
had about him some absurd representative of learning, whom it 
was his delight to make ridiculous. The Academy at Berlin 
languished in his reign, and, according to the current story, the 
only occasiun on which it was noticed by him was when a dis- 
cussion had arisen at the royal table on the cause of the foaming 
of champagne, and it was suggested that the Academy could 
explain the mystery. The King was eager to profit by an insti- 
tution in which he said he had previously never seen any use, 
and he desired an application to be made to it accordingly. 
But the prudent philosophers returned for answer that they could 
determine nothing without experiments, and that they must have 
a hamper of wine sent to them for the purpose. The royal in- 
quirer returned for answer that he kept his champagne for his own 
drinking, and dropped the further prosecution of the subject. 

His amusements were hunting, drinking, smoking, and prac- 
tical jokes. His jokes were all of a coarse and unfeeling kind. 
He kept pistols, loaded with salt, to fire at his servants if they 
committed any blunders. Once he chose to insult a French 
clergyman, whom he passed in public. ‘See,’ he said to his 
companion, ‘ how I will astonish that parson ;’ and, as he ap- 
proached him, asked, ‘ As-tu lu le Tartuffe de Molitre?’ But 
in this instance he got as good as he brought, and received for 
reply, ‘Oui, Sire, et l’Avare aussi.’ The magnanimous King 
confessed that he was on the point of caning the wit on the spot 
—a gratification which he did not usually deny himself. He was 
indeed in many points like a stage-king in one of Mr. Planché’s 
admirable burlesques, and had his stick always in his hand for 
prompt use, If his victims took to their heels, it was all the 
worse forthem. A Jew pedler once endeavoured to escape him 
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‘Why do you run away?’ ‘Because I was afraid.’ ‘ You 
ought not to fear me; you should love me,’ rejoined the paternal 
monarch, with a shower of blows. 

On the other hand, it is clear that, without a strong sense of 
duty, and without some considerable abilities of a practical kind, 
Frederick William could never have done the work he did. If 
his regulation of expense had not descended into too petty a 
detail, and had stopped short of half starving his family, and 
paying the persons in his service so ill as to leave them exposed 
to the temptations of bribery, it might have been praised as well- 
timed economy. But it certainly amounted to something worse 
than ‘ honourable thrift, verging towards avarice here and there.’ 
If his personal attention to business had not savoured so much of 
the jealousy of a suspicious and narrow nature, it would have de- 
served all commendation. Due credit must be accorded him for 
the desire to do the best for the education of his eldest son, 
with a view to his future position in the state, however mistaken 
he may have been in the means he adopted, and however dis- 
astrous the result. In his family relations his own life was in 
many points well regulated ; and he was an example of conjugal 
fidelity to a wife in whose society he does not appear to have 
taken much pleasure, and whom he never admitted to his con- 
fidence. But. what Mr. Carlyle chiefly admires in the King’s 
moral nature is his love of truth. To his son he admits him 
to have been ‘a harsh master, and half mad;’ yet maintains he. 
was ‘a true and solid one, whose real wisdom was worth that of 
all the others.” He was also a just man, according to his present 
biographer, and would not play false to any one; and ‘there 
was no man of equal veracity, except Samuel Johnson, in that 
epoch.’ All the truth-telling men of a century are slandered for 
the sake of this paradox, and to gratify the humour of bringing 
together two individuals who have really nothing in common to 
justify such a collocation. Without referring to the King’s 
double-dealings with England and Austria, for the purpose of 
showing how little he regarded truth except as a thing to be 
observed to himself, we may turn to a smaller matter for a sample 
of his pre-eminent veracity, To place the instance beyond sus- 
picion we give it in Mr. Carlyle’s own words :— 


‘If the occasion is inevitable, and yet not quite worthy, I have known 
him have recourse to strange shifts. The Czar Peter, for example, 
used to be rather often in the Prussian dominions, oftenest on business 
of his own: such a man is to be royally defrayed while with us; yet 
one would wish it done cheap. Post-horses—‘‘ two hundred and eighty- 
seven at every station”—he has from the community ; but the rest of 
his expenses, from Memel all the way to Wesel? Friedrich Wilhelm’s 
marginal 
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marginal response to his Finanz-Directorium, requiring orders once on 
that subject, runs in the following strange tenor: “ Yes, all the way 
(except Berlin, which I take upon myself); and observe, you contrive 
to do it for 6000 thalers (900/.)”—which is uncommonly cheap ; about 
11. per mile—‘ won’t allow you one other penny (nit einen Pfennig gebe 
mehr dazu); but you are (sollen Sie) ”—this is the remarkable point— 
“to give out in the world that it costs me from thirty to forty thousand !” 
So that here is the Majesty of Prussia, who beyond all men abhors lies, 
giving orders to tell one! Alas, yes; a kind of lie, or fib (white lie, 
or even grey), the pinch of thrift compelling! But what a window 
into the artless inner-man of his Majesty, even that grey fib—not done 
by oneself, but ordered to be done by the servant, as if that were 
cheaper ! ’—vol. i. p. 424. 


Thus we have one of the only two great veracities of a century 
doing a shabby thing, and then by a shabby lie trying to make 
capital out of it! The advertisement of the army, by the tall 
guards at Potsdam, with which all Europe was virtually placarded, 
was also in truth a great stroke of sham veracity. But although 
on a larger scale, and although (so to speak) it was kept standing 
in type for years, it is not equal to the affair of the Czar’s 
travelling expenses as an index of the man’s nature and keen 
eye to business. For Mr. Carlyle to give the anecdote as he 
does, and to comment on it as he does, is to disclose a moral 
sense which, however acute on some occasions, is in others con- 
siderably perverted. His power of distinguishing right and wrong 
is indeed occasionally suspended by a defect of mental vision. 
The colours of good and evil lie before him, but he cannot discern 
between them, The two things which never fail to operate in 
destroying his ability to discriminate are success—the might 
which makes right—and a certain sense of humour, like that 
which lends enjoyment to practical jokes, turning the laugh 
against the dupe; and which may be itself resolved into a 
variety of the former. It is, in fact, fundamentally identical 
with it, and consists in the love of being on the winning side, 
or on that which in common phrase is the last to laugh. This 
disposition pervades the whole of Mr. Carlyle’s writings, and it 
is one of the defects which disqualifies him from ever being a 
trustworthy guide, It may perhaps be urged in his defence, that 
no one has manifested more sympathy for the oppressed, or has 
with greater energy declaimed against tyranny. But it may be 
observed that his historical sympathy is always for successful 
resistance to oppression, and his denunciation is for tyranny that 
has been overthrown, or is tottering to its fall, Tyranny which 
can maintain itself is right. It is order and good government 
keeping down anarchy. Sufferers who cannot redress their own 
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wrongs, or get it done for them, must continue to submit to the 
stronger will; and these are poor creatures to be pitied, if at all, 
in the most scornful way. 

Any account of the private life of Frederick William would 
be very incomplete which did not include a description of that 
considerable portion of it which was spent in his Tubagie or 
smoking-room ; and it is accordingly a conspicuous feature even 
in the shortest biographies of him. There was one of these 
rooms in each of the royal residences, Here the King usually 
passed the evening surrounded by a familiar circle, to which 
strangers were sometimes admitted, and where the most im- 
portant affairs might be occasionally discussed, The furniture 
was of the plainest: a long deal table, with wooden forms on 
each side, and an arm-chair for the King—all more fitted for a 
barrack-room than an apartment in a palace. Here his love 
of buffoon humour, and his dislike for show and etiquette, 
found full vent ; and here he was, in unsuspicious freedom, at 
the mercy of the chief actors in the intrigues which Seckendorf, 
the Austrian envoy, and his own minister Grumkow, were per- 
petually carrying on againsthim. Mr. Carlyle, however, has given 
an undue prominence to the smoking-room scenes in his drama 
of ‘ The Life and Death of Frederick William of Prussia,’ and 
his readers are sometimes in danger of being fairly smoked out 
by them. 

The beginning of Frederick II.’s education was infelicitous. 
A French lady—Madame de Roucoulles, a Protestant émigrée— 
who had before been nursery-governess to his father, had the 
first guidance of the young Prince. The early preference for 
the French language, and the French tastes, continued by 
one of his tutors, also a French emigrant, led to much of 
the mutual dislike which afterwards existed between the father 
and the son. His tutors were officers in the army, of dis- 
tinguished merit; but no persons of good literate habits were 
placed about the Crown Prince. The King drew up for their 
instruction a sort of educational code, characteristic of him- 
self, and of his own strong and weak points, There was to 
be sound and orthodox teaching in religious duties, which is 
immediately followed by an express injunction against learning 
Latin. ‘The only proficiency desired in languages was to write 
and speak French and German, Arithmetic, mathematics, artil- 
lery, and economy, were commanded, as were geography and 
modern history, especially what bore upon Prussia. To these 
were to be added fortification and other military sciences, Such 
an education (apart from its army specialities) is what might be 
given in a second or third-rate commercial academy ; and it does 
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mot seem probable that Frederick had the opportunity, unless 
cby stealth, of reading any book worth reading for its own sake. 
German literature had then no existence ;,and although the French 
language had been illustrated by some of its finest writers, it 
was chiefly through Latin or Italian (putting Greek out of 
the question) that a polished education could at that time be 
obtained. This-was denied to the young: Prince ; :and the want 
of an early acquaintance with good authors is plainly shown in 
his subsequent literary tastes and performances. 

But his military education was not neglected. The King, 
whom Mr. Carlyle calls. elsewhere ‘a great national drill-serjeant, 
was also a domestic drill-serjeant to his son. There was a 
miniature regiment for him, a little uniform dress, and a toy 
arsenal in one of the halls of the palace. A very rigorous 
economy regulated his money allowances. He had eighteen 
pence per month for pocket money, and .3/. 10s. for all personal 
expenses. At ten years old, when at the country palace of 
Wusterhausen, his tutors received a paper of minute instructions 
from the .King for the work of every day in the week, and for 
every hour in the day. On Sunday morning get up at 7—his 
own ‘ prayers, with washing, breakfast, and the rest to be done 
within fifteen minutes’ —then family worship—church—dinner— 
rest of the day his own—evening prayers—and bed at half past 
ten. On Monday and other week days, get up at 6—prayers, 
toilet, and breakfast to be over by 4 past 6—family worship— 
lessons to begin at 7—7 to 9 history—9 to + to 11 religious in- 
struction—then another toilet, and to go to the King till 2, dining 
at noon—2 to 3 geography—3 to 4 morality—4 to 5 German 
letter writing—after 5, air and exercise—with other occupations 
for the different hours of the rest of the days of the week, and 
‘half holidays on Wednesday and Saturday, if he is a good boy— 
-all ending with strong injunctions to make him quick in dressing 
and undressing, and to keep him clean. 

The efforts to obtain the practical by the exclusion of the 
learned and imaginative elements, were not altogether suc- 
cessful, In the matter of French spelling at least the young 
Prince was not an adept. In a pretty enough letter, by which he 
promises an annual allowance to his sub-tutor Duhan, and assures 
him of his lasting affection, he spells rather phonetically than 
according to received orthography— j’aurai’ is ‘j’aurez,’ ‘ don- 
nerai’ is ‘donnerez,’ ‘écus’ is ‘ ecu,’ and ‘qu’a cette heure’ is 
‘q’asteure,’ and this was when he was fifteen years old. In the 
matter of Latin, notwithstanding the paternal prohibition, 4 
surreptitious pursuit of the language was carried on, no doubt 
with the sympathy of the tutor Duhan, whose views were not 80 
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intensely practical as those of his superiors. The pupil and 
teacher were once surprised by the King engaged in the forbidden 
study. One of the books contained the Aurea Bulla or famous 
Golden Bull, the instrument which regulated the constitution of 
the Holy Roman Empire, and so called from the golden ‘seal 
attached to it, The elder culprit explained what they were 
reading, and that he was expounding the Golden Bull to the 
Prince,—‘ I’11 Golden Bull you, cried the King, and the Latin 
lessons ended for the time. Mr. Carlyle, like previous narrators 
of this anecdote, has omitted to call attention to what seems an 
important point in it. By the last chapter of the Golden Bull, it 
is ordained ‘ that the sons and heirs of the Electors of the Empire, 
at the age of seven years, should be instructed in Latin, Italian, 
or Sclavonian, so that when they arrive at their fourteenth year 
they may be skilled therein, according to the talent that God 
hath given them.’ The King’s dislike therefore to the subject of 
the Latin lesson may have been a special one ; and his rage at the 
teacher’s answer must have been the greater, because he must 
have fancied that it was intended to justify his disobedience by 
the authority of the Magna Charta of the empire. 

What sort of fruit these imperfect seeds of Latin bore in 
Frederick’s after life is seen from his use of such phrases as ‘ De 
gustibus non est disputandus,’ ‘ Beatus pauperes spiritus,’ and 
‘Tot verbus tot spondera.’ So that on the whole perhaps he had 
better have left the Latin altogether alone. Other recreations he 
found from the severe and stolid discipline of the paternal 
curriculum in verse-making, flute-playing, and the private doffing 
of his uniform, and wearing in its stead the fashionable clothes of 
France, with hair dressed out in correspondence. The last was 
condemned by the King to be cropped off, and reduced to close 
military regulation, but the kind or courtly barber so managed to 
do his work as to leave hair enough to return to the interdicted 
fashion, Thus the Prince’s yearnings after some variety of 
pursuit finding no better occupation than in these youthful cox- 
combries, by degrees occasioned a settled dislike on his father’s 
part, which. was ‘afterwards to increase into decided hatred. 

The first affair of public importance with which the name of 
the young Prince was associated was that of the well known 
‘Double Marriage’ project—an affair designated by Mr. Carlyle 
as ‘in fact, a first-rate nuisance in the history of the century, as 
written hitherto. Nuisance demanding urgently to be abated— 
were that well possible at present.’ Nuisance enough it was 
indeed to poor Frederick and his sister Wilhelmina, and a great 
plague to all who came within its reach at the time, whom we 
may now very well compassionate, without feeling g compelled to 
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share their misery. The. previously existing relations between 
the houses of Brandenburg and Hanover naturally suggested a 
fresh alliance on family grounds, which was further supported by 
political considerations. Frederick, Prince of Prussia, was: to 
marry Princess Amelia of England, and Frederick (afterwards) 
Prince of Wales was to marry Wilhelmina, Princess of Prussia. 
Thus it stood arranged, but without any formal treaty, from the 
childhood of the intended spouses, At last, in 1723, George the 
First, the grandfather of all four, came to complete the long 

ding understanding, and was received at Charlottenburg, 
Wilhelmina being then only fourteen, and her brother four years 
younger. The treaty with England for the double marriage was 
duly completed so far as it then could be, and soon afterwards 
the four young people became joint sponsors at the baptism of 
the next born Prussian Princess. 

At fourteen Frederick practically entered his father’s army, 
with a commission in the great Potsdam Guards ; but meanwhile 
the double-marriage scheme was no further advanced, and it 
became very’ much the interest of Austria that it should be 
broken off in the course of detaching Prussia from the English- 
Hanoverian alliance. A very fit agent was selected for the pur- 
pose. This was Count Seckendorf, a Protestant, a distinguished 
soldier, an able diplomatist, gifted with considerable powers of 
amusement, and an old comrade in arms of Frederick William’s. 
His other qualities were not the most’ commendable. He has 
been described’ by Frederick II, himself as uniting to the most 
sordid interestedness the coarsest and most rustic manners—as 
being by habit so inured to lying, that he had lost all sense of 
truth—and as having the soul of an usurer sometimes animating 
the body of a soldier, sometimes that of a negociator. The pen 
of that great historian who described the career and genius ofa 
Jonathan Wild could alone have done justice to this character; 
and the pencil of a Hogarth only could have properly depicted 
the scenes of modern midnight conversation which he joined in 
the tobacco-rooms of King Frederick William. What a subject 
too for both author and painter would have been. the famous 
drinking-bout between Augustus of Poland and the Prussian 
minister Grumkow, at which the first partition of Poland was 
discussed; and when each of those old hands. at after-dinner 
diplomacy strove to drown the other deeper in drink than him- 
self, to gain a greater power of pumping him! It was the last 
transaction of the kind in which either of them was engaged, for 
the night’s debauch killed Augustus, and it was said that Grum- 
kow never recovered from its effects. 

It was contrived with Grumkow, now known to have been in 
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the pay of the Emperor, that Seckendorf should make his first ap- 
pearance at Berlin as if accidentally. He was seen by the King, 
invited to the palace, stayed for a grand review, dispatched in 
haste the business, real or invented, in Denmark, which was 
supposed to take him through Prussia, and returned to Berlin 
to remain as Imperial minister, to stick close to the King in 
pleasure and in business, and to manage him in the interests of 
Austria for the next seven years. |The King was kept constantly 
entertained; he was propitiated by the present of a batch of 
giants from the Austrian dominions ; and in less than five months 
the secret Treaty of Wusterhausen (12th October, 1726) was 
signed, by which Frederick William transferred himself from his 
former allies to Austria. 

Next year died George the First, not living to see the double- 
marriage scheme carried any further towards completion. It 
seems hardly likely that this event should have plunged his son- 
in-law into deep grief; drinking was a far more probable cause 
of the confirmed hypochondria from which every one around the 
King of Prussia began about this time to suffer. There had been 
disputes with Augustus, King of Poland and Elector of Saxony, on 
the subject of recruits forcibly taken by Prussian crimps on his 
ground, ‘Tomake up these dissensions, and to dissipate Frederick 
William’s low spirits, a visit to the splendid court of Dresden was 
proposed by the pair of managers, whose business it was to keep 
their puppet amused. The King's melancholy had taken an alarm- 
ing turn for them, and he spoke of retiring to Wusterhausen and 
abdicating in favour of his son. The visit—of four weeks—was 
paid in Carnival time in 1728, and the Crown Prince, now sixteen, 
was of the party. It was his first entrance into the world, and in 
that outrageously licentious place he was exposed to stronger and 
more direct temptations than he could resist. Mr. Carlyle gives 
both from the memoirs of Pé6llnitz; and from the still better 
known volumes of the Margravine of Bareith, their several 
versions of a story, which it seems hardly necessary to have 
repeated in this double detail. Here and in other places (as where 
an incident is related of the Czar Peter, and afterwards much too 
frequently alluded to, having no bearing on the life of Frederick, 
and if true only useful to illustrate the licence permitted by the 
manners of the time) the due bounds of decorum have been with- 
out sufficient excuse exceeded, and scenes have been reproduced 
in quotation which no writer of the present day would venture 
to describe, in the first instance, on his own responsibility, 
But we add with satisfaction that Mr, Carlyle afterwards pro- 
tests with bold and righteous energy against those false prin- 
ciples of morality in the relations of the sexes which can easily 
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tolerate as venial in the one, what it sternly denounces as wholly 
ruinous to the other, as if purity of life were not a thing of divine 
duty to be observed by all human beings alike; and he deplores 
the destruction of character in Frederick arising from this early 
initiation in the profligate habits of King Augustus’ court. 

King Augustus returned the Prussian visit in the same year, and 
a marriage was talked of between him, who was now fifty-five, with 
a diseased foot, and prematurely broken down by his way of life, 
and poor Wilhelmina. Perhaps nothing in Frederick William is 
more odious than his promotion of this match, which fortunately 
went off, but only for want of the necessary consent to the arrange- 
ments of the marriage-settlement by the eldest son of the intended 
bridegroom. Yet Mr. Carlyle has no word of remark to make 
on the iniquity of this design, nor on her father’s compliant de- 
ference to the eager desires of Seckendorf and Grumkow to 
get the Princess married to anybody else, and safe out of 
the way of the Prince of Wales. Meanwhile the mother re- 
mained strong for the double marriage, and took the unjustifiable 
step of getting Frederick to write on the subject to Queen 
Caroline of England, to express his constant affection for the 
Princess Amelia, The combined disobedience of the wife 
and the son to his wisbes was a not unreasonable ground 
of offence to the King. The Crown Prince was never in his 
father’s sight without being ill-used,—‘ Rascal of a Fritz’ and 
‘the English baggage’ were the names he commonly gave to his 
son and daughter. He starved them at dinner, or made them 
eat what they disliked ; nor were actual kicks and cuffs wanting 
to complete the perfection of royal wisdom and parental judgment. 
Wilhelmina had been an early favourite with her father, and it 
was probably chiefly for the sake of additional torment to her 
brother, who really loved her, that she was included in the same 
system of habitual ill-treatment. 

Again in 1728 the double-marriage scheme was officially 
discussed, but now Frederick William was only ready to let his 
daughter conclude the advantageous match with the Prince of 
Wales ; but would not agree to the other half of the bargain upon 
which it was the interest of England to insist. Foreign politics 
were troublesome ; and drove the King nearly distracted. The 
ill-usage. of the Prince continued, and during a fit of the: gout 
which attacked the King in the following year,.became almost 
insupportable. He gratified his dislike of Frederick and his 
favourite sister by compelling them to stay from morning to 
night in his own room, where he amused himself by ill-language 
and savage behaviour. The Princess says that purgatory could 
not have been worse,—plates flew at their heads, he struck at 
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them with his crutches, and tried ‘to chase them in his’ wheel- 
chair. Mischief-makers did their best to incense the King’ still 
further against his son, and matters seemed rapidly coming’ to a 
crisis. The height to which they had arrived is shown by a 
letter written’ at this time by Frederick (now eighteen) to his 
mother. 


‘T am in the uttermost despair. What I had always apprehended has 
at last come on me. The King has entirely forgotten that I am his 
son. This morning I came into his room as usual ; at the first sight of 
me he sprang forward, seized me by the collar, and struck me a shower 
of cruel blows with hisrattan. I tried in vain to screen myself, he was 
in so terrible a rage, almost out of himself; it was only weariness that 
made him: give up. I am driven to extremity. I have too much 
honour to endure such treatment; and I am resolved to put an end to 
it oue way or another.’—vol. ii. p. 114. 

Other marriages were pressed upon the much troubled Wilhel- 
mina, and some progress was made towards a final arrangement 
for her union (which afterwards took place) with the eldest son 
of the Margrave of Bareith. . 

In April of 1730, a special envoy from England, Sir Charles 
Hotham, arrived at Berlin, and it appeared as if the double- 
marriage was at last about to assume a penultimate state of com- 
pletion. The Prussians at. least were of this opinion, and Wil- 
helmina was saluted as Princess of Wales. But Frederick 
William hung fire as to the other part of the compact, upon which 
it was more than ever the wish of the English Government to 
insist. He was hampered by his secret relations with the 
Emperor, and he may perhaps have doubted whether the mar- 
riage was the best for the future independence of Prussia, or ‘for 
his own immediate convenience. He might, in addition, with 
the jealousy of a mean and avaricious nature, be afraid of an 
expensive daughter-in-law arriving at his parsimonious court. 
No doubt too Frederick’s expressed preference for the English 
Princess may have been obtained by his sister’s influence, with 
a view to the completion of the other half of the arrangement in 
which she was most directly interested. But on the other side, 
the greatest treachery and the most disreputable methods had 
been employed to prevent the Crown Prince’s alliance with Eng- 
land. Reichenbach, the Prussian Minister in London, was kept 
privately informed by the confederates Seckendorf and Grumkow 
as to what the tenour of his dispatches’ to Berlin should be, ‘and 
he had been desired to represent the intentions of England in the 
sense which was certain to be most offensive to the King, and 
principally to the effect that it was hoped to make Prussia a 
province dependent upon England. Some of this correspondence 
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was discovered by the English Government, and copies were 
taken of it which have been disinterred from the British State 
Paper Office by Mr. Carlyle; but he is probably right in his 
opinion that it had little or no influence in perverting the King’s. 
judgment of England, With him the disputed succession to 
Jiilich and Berg, now as before, was always uppermost ; and he 
seems to have been at all times ready to take the side of who- 
ever would best help him in this matter. He used to say, ‘If 
they want the double-marriage, and to detach me from. the 
Emperor, let them propose something about Jiilich and Berg,’ 

Another document which Mr, Carlyle has published from our 
State Paper Office is of more biographical value than the proofs 
of Reichenbach’s dishonesty. It is the copy of a remarkable 
letter from Frederick himself to Sir Charles Hotham, and must. 
have been written in the midst of the negotiations of the latter 
at Berlin. The Prince begs for the single marriage as all that is 
possible, and adds that,— 

‘ The King wishes to keep me on a low footing constantly, and to 
have the power of driving me mad, whenever the whim takes him, 
throughout his life; thus he never will give his consent. If it were 
possible that you on your side could consent that your Princess too 
should be exposed to such treatment, you may well comprehend that I 
should be very sad to bring misery on a person whom I esteem, and to 
remain always in the same state as now.’—vol. ii, p. 175. 

He goes on to, press the immediate conclusion of his sister’s 
nuptials, and gives a promise never to wed any other person but 
the Princess Amelia of England. Subsequently Frederick 
seems. to have opened his mind to Guy Dickens, a member 
of the English embassy, and to have expressed a wish to take 
refuge in England from his father’s persecutions, It may be 
supposed that neither the prayer of the letter nor this, desire 
could receive a favourable reply.. The final explosion of the 
double-marriage was at hand. , Sir Charles Hotham had requested 
to be furnished: with some specimens of the clandestine cor- 
respondence between Grumkow and Seckendorf at Berlin, and 
Reichenbach in|London, to be shown to Frederick William as 
conclusive, proof of the treachery of his. minister and the in- 
trigues of Austria, of which complaint had, already been made. 
There were probably spies in the pay of both sides, and this 
design reached the ears of Grumkow, who thereupon wrote a 
special dispatch. and sent it, in order that it might be intercepted 
and transmitted to Hotham.. Hotham. in an interview with the 
King produced this letter, which alluded in an unconcerned manner 
to the private correspondence, supposed to be so.important, but as 
in reality of a trifling nature... No, sooner did the King see shes 
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the ‘hand-writing was’ that’ of Grumkow, ‘than he exclaimed, 
apparently ‘without’ reading the letter, ‘I’have had enough of 
this,’ threw the paper on the ground, and immediately left ‘the 
room.’ According to the Princess Wilhelmina’s memoirs, George 
Il. had ‘stipulated for the removal of Grumkow, as a condition 
in the negotiations at Berlin, on the ground of his being entirely 
in the interests of Austria: The point had been pressed‘ by 
Hotham in previous audiences: it had naturally roused the 
King’s jealousy as an attempt to interfere with his right to choose 
his own ministers ; and this feeling rose to the ‘highest pitch of 
ungovernable rage on the production of the letter, for which’ the 
King had probably been prepared by Grumkow himself. Hotham, 
personally insulted by the King, left Berlin, and the treaty of 
marriage, to the great triumph of Seckendorf and Grumkow, 
was thus brought to an end. 

The Crown Prince now seriously began to devise the means 
of escaping from the ill-treatment of his father.’ His’ plans 
were discussed in concert with his friends Keith and Katte. A 
letter from the latter to the Prince came to the knowledge of 
a cousin of Katte’s, who suspected something wrong and gave 
information, which led to the close observation of the Prince and 
Katte. Another frightful scene with his father decided the Prince 
to take immediate flight. Preparations had been made for it by 
arranging a place of meeting, and by leaving money and valuables 
in the custody of Katte; who was on duty at Berlin. Keith was 
in garrison at Wesel. The Prince was ‘with his father ona 
journey returning homeéwards from a Visit to Anspach. On the 
morning of 4th August, 1730, the party was ‘still sleeping at 
the village of Steinfurth, the last stage before Mannheim. The 
King ‘with Seckendorf' and his small suite lay ina barn on one 
side of the road, the Prince with Colonel Rochow and his other 
attendants, or rather guards, in a barn on the other side. It had 
been announced by the King that they were to start at 5 a.m. the 
next day, instead of at 3'A.M. as was usual. Frederick at this 
junctute relied ona younger brother of ‘his friend Keith, who 
was with them as one of the King’s pages.'' He was to procure 
horses for 'a start before the others were up. Frederick, dressed 
in his new red’ travelling cloak; was ‘standing by one of the 
carriages, when Keith appeared with the’ horses; but Colonel 
Rochow, roused by a’vigilant servant, was there also. Though 
a’ supposed mistake in’ the hour ‘of starting accounted for the 
Prince ‘and ‘the page being reatly so early, the intended escape 
‘was at ah end. 

At Mannheim the page Keith confessed to the King ‘the 
design which had been unconsciously frustrated in the morning. 

The 
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The King communicated the intelligence to the Prince’s attendants, 
who were threatened with death if he succeeded in getting away 
before they reached the Prussian soil at Wesel. The party 
crossed the territory of Hanover and Hesse Cassel, lying between 
Wesel and Berlin, in as private a manner as possible, the King 
evidently thinking an attempt at rescue not impossible. Arrived 
at Berlin, his brutality surpassed all former excesses, and his 
rage was especially directed against his wife and daughter as 
suspected accomplices in the plot. In his assembled family 
circle, with young children present, he accused the Princess of 
an infamous amour with Katte, knocked her down, and if not 
prevented by the interference of the Queen and the rest, would 
have kicked her when on the ground. The only person for 
whom Mr. Carlyle bespeaks any pity in this and similar scenes 
which followed during the next six months, is the King him- 
self, who forsooth ‘was often like to be driven mad by the twrn 
things had taken.’ . 

Frederick was sent under arrest to the fortress of Ciistrin, 
to be clothed in a prison dress, to be fed at tenpence a-day, his 
room to be opened, morning, noon, and evening, four minutes 
each time, his lights to be put out at seven, and no books to be 
allowed him except the Bible and some devotional manuals. 
Poor Wilhelmina was in close confinement at Berlin. Keith, 
warned in time, had got away from Wesel, and by way of the 
Hague, and with help from Lord Chesterfield’s embassy there, 
had secured a safe retreat in England.’ Katte had contrived to 
convey the Prince’s writing-desk, which had been consigned to 
his custody, to the Queen, before he was himself arrested at 
Berlin, from whence he had unaccountably made’ no effort to 
escape. How the Queen and Wilhelmina took out the dangerous 
letters from the desk, and burned them; how they wrote others 
to replace them till their fingers ached, so as to restore the case 
to its former bulk, before it came to be opened by the King, is 
well known to the readers of the Margravine’s account of these 
transactions. Frederick and Katte confessed everything, ‘but 
the King chose to see a deeper meaning in the plot. It was 
simply a scheme for relief to the Prince from a life which had 
been long intolerable. Frederick William, however, was jealous 
of his heir-apparent and of the interference of foreign powers. 
He conceived that the conspiracy comprised treason and danger 
to his crown. His wrath fell on all who had had relations of any 
kind with the Prince. He fancied every one, except Grumkow, 
was in a conspiracy against him—became wild and restless— 
shifted his room—ordered his carriage for Wusterhausen at two 
o’clock in the morning—‘has not gone to bed sober for a month 
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past,’ as Guy Dickens reported to his government—and might 
well pass for actually mad if his apologist would but allow 
that excuse to be entered for him. 

It was not easy to decide how the truant Prince should be dealt 
with, ‘There was already a public opinion in Europe; and asa 
Prince of the Empire at least Frederick had rights which his 
father even could not overlook. But he was a colonel in the 
Potsdam Guards; and the expedient occurred of trying him by 
court-martial as an intending deserter from the Prussian army, a 
course which would make it possible to include Katte and Keith 
in. the same method of procedure. The court-martial sat; and 
transmitted its finding to the King at Berlin. As regarded the 
Crown Prince they declared they could not take cognizance of 
maiters peculiar to the royal family. Some members were of 
opinion that there was no ground for considering what had 
occurred as an attempt at military desertion, and they recom- 
mended him to mercy, as having already submitted himself to the 
King. But. they did not interfere with the natural, consequence 
of a finding that the Prince had attempted desertion—the 
punishment of which, in the military code, was death, Keith 
had fled from Wesel, and was innocuously enough sentenced 
to be hanged and quartered in effigy... Katte, for his intention 
to leave Berlin and join the Prince abroad, was sentenced by 
the court-martial to two years’ imprisonment. The King dis- 
approved of the finding, and, remitted it to the court-martial, 
with the observations that Katte’s crime in plotting with ‘the 
rising sun,’ and in concealing the Prince’s design from his Sove- 
reign, amounted to high treason, and must be punished by death, 
Katte was well-connected and young, Fruitless efforts were 
made to save him, and ten days after the court-martial had 
assembled he was executed upon the judgment of the King 
in. defiance of the more merciful sentence of the. tribunal by 
which he had been tried. The court-martial met at Cépenich 
near Berlin; the execution was tobe at Ciistrin. The King 
ordered that Katte should wear a brown dress like that now worn, 
by the Prince, who should be compelled to see him beheaded. 
Whether he was put to death directly under the eyes of Frederick, 
or whether, in their greater humanity, those engaged in carrying 
out the royal commands led him past the window and out of the 
Prince’s: sight to receive the headsman’s stroke, makes no dif- 
ference.. The King’s order remains the same, that his son, 
then only eighteen years of age, should see his dearest friend die 
by the hand of the executioner. Frederick called out, and begged 
Katte: to pardon him—he was the cause of his death, Katte, 
whose end was. worthier than most of his life had been, neces 
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for answer, he knew of nothing he had to pardon him for, and if 
he had a thousand lives he would give them for the Prince. 
Frederick, unable any longer to endure the tragedy, swooned away. 
Such was ‘the turn things had taken.’. Upon Katte’s death, Mr. 
Carlyle presents this singular and extravagant passage :— 


‘That scene of Katte’s execution, and of the Prince’s and other 
people’s position in regard to it, has never yet been humanly set forth, 
otherwise the response had been different. Not humanly set forth, and 
so was only barked at, as by the infinitude of little dogs, in all countries ; 
and could never yet be responded to in austere voz humana, deep as a 
De Profundis, terrible as a chorus of Aschylus, for in effect that is 
rather the character of it, had the barking once pleased to cease.’— 
Vol. ii. p. 298. 

What is meant by ‘humanly set forth’? Mr. Carlyle’s own 
account of the transaction only differs from that formerly current 
by. raising a doubt whether Katte’s execution took place imme- 
diately under the Prince’s window. Even this statement had been 
corrected for English readers in the Life of Frederick I]. which 
bears the name of Thomas Campbell, as well as in the translation 
from Vehse’s Court of Prussia. But Mr. Carlyle does not and 
cannot question the King’s alteration of the sentence on Katte, nor 
his intention and written order that his son should see Katte die. 
The more ‘humanly the scene is set forth,’ the more emphatic 
to our thinking must be the ‘response,’ The comment of Mr. 
Carlyle is unworthy:a place in the saddest part of what professes 
to.be an earnest history of events, so near to our own time, and 
which should rather be regarded by the light of modern Christi- 
anity, than justified by reference to the morals and feelings of the 
ancient world. The facts are mournfully distinct, and cannot be 
modified by any varied mode of presenting them, 

Whether the King at any time intended that his son should 
follow Katte’s fate is what cannot now be decided, It is certain, 
however, that great fears were entertained of it, and remonstrances 
came to him from the King of Sweden, from Augustus of Poland, 
and from the Emperor in favour of the young Prince. These were 
supported by Seckendorf on the spot (who afterwards had not much 
reason to be glad that he had assisted in saving Frederick’s life) ; 
and upon the further submission of the Prince, the severity of his 
prison discipline was relaxed, and he was allowed to occupy a 
house in the town of Ciistrin. But he had passed through the 
bitterness of death, and for some time, had, been allowed to 
suppose that the fate of Katte would also be his own—a refine- 
ment of torture, something greater than) any actual: physical 
suficzing that could have ‘been devised: for his punishment, and 
which must have left an impression on him never to be forgotten. 

Some 
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Some deeper motive may have been at work to prompt this 
severity than the desire to punish the offence of meditated deser- 
tion, coupled as it was with much personal profligacy and filial 
disobedience of long standing, and which the father might have 
desired to take the same opportunity of repressing. There seems 
hardly evidence to support the suggestion which has been some- 
times made that Frederick intended on his escape to go to Vienna, 
to turn Roman Catholic and marry Maria Theresa, a design by 
which his father’s strong Protestant feelings would have been 
roused to a greater degree of indignation than by all his son’s other 
offences. Sucha marriage is said to have been a favourite scheme 
with Prince Eugene, but without insisting upon a change of 
religion on the Prussian side. If he had succeeded in effecting 
his escape, Frederick, who had received no encouragement to seek a 
refuge in England, might possibly have been compelled to look 
for an asylum with the Emperor; but the project of a marriage 
between the heirs of Prussia and Austria, with the probable 
arrangement for the devolution of the Crown of Prussia upon a 
younger brother, in order to prevent the dynastic union of two 
great states and to preserve the balance of power in Europe, must 
have been, to some extent at least, known to the King, if it 
seriously existed. Austria could not have thought of it if it had 
been merely a Quixotic project of the Prince’s own. Some notion 
of it, more or less definite, was certainly floating in the mass of 
intrigue of which Frederick both before and after his confinement 
at Ciistrin was the object. What changes would have taken place 
in the subsequent history of Europe if such an alliance.had been 
actually formed is matter for the largest speculation. 

Frederick remained for a year under ‘surveillance at Ciistrin, 
making good progress in learning the details of administration 
in the management of crown lands, for which purpose he occupied 
a seat at the local board. In the art of dissimulation tod he 
made equal advances. Watched as he was; obliged to appear to 
submit to his father; treated as he had been ; it was perhaps too 
much to expect honesty or straightforwardness in him ; but it is 
remarkable in what’manner Mr. Carlyle writes of the creeping of 
this shade over his character :— 


‘Besides mastery in the Domain Sciences I perceive the Crown 
Prince had to study here another art, useful to him in after life: the 
art of wearing among his ‘fellow creatures a polite cloak-of-darkness. 
Gradually he becomes’ master of it as few are; a man politely im-' 
pregnable to the intrusion of human curiosity ; able to look cheerily 
into the very eyes of men, and talk in a social way face to face, and 
yet continue intrinsically invisible to them. An art no less essential 
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to Royalty than that of the Domain Sciences itself; and-—if at all con- 
summately done, and with a scorn of mendacity for help, as in this case 
—a difficult art. It is the chief feature in the two or three thousand 
letters we yet have of Frederick’s to all manner of correspondents ; 
letters written with the gracefullest flowing rapidity, polite, affable ; 
refusing to give you the least glimpse into his real inner man, or tell you 
any particular you might impertinently wish to know.’—Vol. ii. p. 333. 


It is strange that the great prophet of veracity should have 
found no stronger comment to make on this,part of Frederick’s 
temperament, whether natural or induced ; but it must be sup- 
posed that because his practice of dissimulation and reservation 
was successful, as being ‘consummately done,’ it has on this 
account met with condonation. 

Wilhelmina at last was married to the young Prince of Bareith, 
and on the occasion of her nuptials her brother was for the first 
time allowed to reappear at Berlin, and was soon afterwards 
restored to the army with the command of a regiment of bis own, 
His own fate was finally fixed to wed a Princess of Bevern, a 
niece of the Empress. Austrian influence thus succeeded, 
not only in breaking off the matches with England, but in pro- 
viding a bride of its own nomination for the heir of Prussia, 
which being done, there was not much more to be gained by 
professions of friendship; and the great ‘ veracity’ lived to know 
how great a dupe he had been made, The lady was uninteresting, 
and Frederick’s own letters on the occasion are far from edifying. 
He was ready to do anything to secure the King’s favour, but 
declared he would rather have a clever courtezan for his wife 
than a virtuous but commonplace woman;.and he protested 
against being married without liking, or any prospect of hap- 
Ppiness, 

Before, however, the. Brunswick-Bevern marriage was. cele- 
brated, and at the very last moment, when it suited Austria that 
Prussia and England should be on close terms of alliance with 
each other, as well as with itself, in resistance to France, pro- 
posals were made by Seckendorf to renew the English match, 
which it had been so long his object to destroy, These were 
honestly and angrily rejected, but coupled with some subsequent 
indiscreet revelation from Seckendorf, it disclosed to the much 
be-managed King how grossly he had been played with by the 
Emperor, and he left a legacy of revenge to his son, which, 
as later history tells, he was not slow to discharge. 

After the crisis of Frederick’s young life the narrative flows more 
smoothly, The times of residence at Ruppin and Rbeinsberg, 
and the campaign on the Rhine, are presented in a more penerale 
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and lucid manner than’that which prevails in the earlier portions 
of the work, A life of Voltaire is inserted, in which the writer’s 
powers of combining, when he pleases, the interesting and the 
accurate are shown to great advantage. As Johnson and the old 
King of Prussia were the only two true men of the last century, 
aceording to Mr. Carlyle’s notion of things, so with equal paradox 
were Frederick and Voltaire the only two original personages in 
that unfortunate centenary period upon which he has always been 
so fond of heaping abuse. Its ‘bankruptcy, with Jew brokers 
sorting its effects’ (Mr. Carlyle himself being a Christian broker, 
and putting a very low appraisement on them), its rottenness and 
purblindness, are all favourite terms with him; and with that 
general view of the time, it may be consistent to call Johnson 
and Frederick William its only veracities, and Voltaire and Fre- 
derick its only originalities. 

Thus far at least the new biographer of Frederick II. can 
hardly be congratulated on having made much way in the clearer 
exhibition of a character which he announces as remaining to 
this day undeciphered, or in supplying for the understanding of 
his life * a sacred poet’ instead of ‘a bewildering Dryasdust.’ 
Indeed by the end of the work the Nemesis of Dryasdust is 
complete. He may be well pleased to see the discomfiture of 
his enemy, No history that was ever put together could, with 
few exceptions, be more chaotic and ‘unintelligible than this 
work of Mr. Carlyle’s, Without the help of the index at the 
end, it would be almost impossible to read the book through | 
with profit, for want of continuous connexion between its parts, 
and the reader is sometimes tempted to indulge in a kind 
of Irish wish, that the index was in the body of the book. 
As a whole, the edifice which is now in course of erection by 
Mr. Carlyle is notably deficient in completion and finish. The 
scaffolding still remains standing round’ many portions of it; 
heaps of materials, in various stages of preparation for use in the 
structure, lie confusedly in all directions; and the wanderer 
through some of its dark and unfinished passages is always in 
tisk of stumbling over a basket of the workman’s tools. Here 
and there particular cantles of the work have been turned out in 
so workmanlike and perfect a manner as to! make it the more to 
be lamented that the rest has been left in its present rude condi- 
tion. The book is rather a collection of sketches, in different 
degrees forcible and accurate, for the composition of a picture, 
than a picture in which the rough contents of his portfolios 
have been*brought under the complete mastery of the artist, and 
composed into a perfect and pleasing whole upon his canvas. The 
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strange and opposing elements of Frederick William’s character 
have always made it difficuit to elucidate it, except by anecdotes, 
of which there has never been any lack; and Mr. Carlyle, who 
has not exempted himself from the usual mode of treating this 
part of his subject, by any original course of his own, has fallen 
into the track of his predecessors. . 

In the more important region of general European politics, as 
influencing and influenced by the intrigues at the court of Berlin, 
Mr. Carlyle cannot pretend to have discovered much fresh matter, 
With the exception of some documents of no great value, 
obtained from the Prussian correspondence, preserved in the 
London State Paper Office, nothing new is offered by him. The 
old memoirs and collections have furnished him with his sup- 
plies of raw material, as they have others before him ; and thus 
far little or nothing of consequence is to be found in this 
account of Frederick William and Frederick, which was not 
already accessible to readers in England, Yet it may be doubted 
whether any reader not previously acquainted with the historical 
outlines of the period through which he may now be for the 
first time carried could succeed in gaining a clear idea of them 
from Mr. Carlyle’s mingled facts and commentaries. 

There is a want of proportion, which can only be accounted 
for by the same erratic perversity which deforms so many of Mr. 
Carlyle’s former writings, leading him to an apparently capricious 
omission of really important details in some places, while they 
are without mercy or evident reason accumulated in others, 
Even when an original document is set forth, it is so garbled by 
admixture with the editor’s running comments, that it is not 
easy to separate the old text from the infiltration of the new gloss 
into all its crevices. There is certainly no intention to mislead, 
but this practice impairs the integrity of the writer’s vouchers, 
communicates an air of romantic history to the whole, and so 
destroys the tone of reality which it is a special object to main- 
tain. The new matter may be pertinent—it may be explanatory 
—it is often amusing—but the habit of appearing to give ver- 
datim and in extenso that which, in fact, is coloured in almost 
every line by the peculiar tincture of the transcriber’s mind, is 
unfavourable to historical accuracy, and cannot be recommended 
for imitation, Neither does there seem to be any adequate reason 
for altering the nomenclature with which we have been long 
familiar in England, as, for instance, in using the words ‘ Kaiser’ 
and ‘Kurfurst,’ instead of the well-known names of Emperor 
and Elector ; ‘Donau’ for ‘Danube,’ and go forth. This is a 
different thing from restoring the ancient spelling of proper 
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names as done by Mr. Grote and Mr, Merivale, in their Histories 
of Greece and Rome, in favour of which much may be urged, 
although it is by no means clear that even this is desirable. 

One of Mr. Carlyle’s peculiarities is, that he collects his ma- 
terials in the view of his readers, and allows them to view him 
while engaged upon them. He may be seen as he moves about 
among them ; sometimes venting his spleen upon them, but never 
wilfully attempting to make them appear something different 
from what they are, and rarely subduing them so as to make 
them fairly his own, In these respects his workmanship stands 
in remarkable contrast to that of another. eminent living his- 
torian. Lord Macaulay’s endeavour seems always to be to fuse 
his matter together to the utmost, and to exhibit only a finished 
performance of the highest polish. ‘The covering is not with- 
drawn from it until it has received the last touches of the master, 
nor until every trace of the means employed in its production 
has been removed from sight. He, as it were, absorbs his 
material, and makes it part of himself, to be afterwards repro- 
duced, cast in his favourite mould, and thoroughly impressed 
with the fresh shape he desires it to assume and retain, The 
artist may enjoy for the time the triumph of having created 
masterpieces, of composition, but they represent rather what he 
wishes to be accepted as the truth than the truth itself. Mr. 
Carlyle has the merit of making no statements which cannot be 
tested, and, if he is wrong in his deductions, he supplies the 
means for his own correction. With too little perhaps, in this 
respect, of art, he invites the public to be fellow-labourers with 
him in his study—to turn to his authorities, and consult his 
note-books. There is no attempt to group the figures with 
dangerous skill—to determine which shal] occupy the back and 
which the fore-ground—to throw the specious and well-adjusted 
light so as to bring as much into illumination, and to banish 
as much into shadow, as may suit the artist’s ideas of the effect 
to be produced, and leave the spectator the least able to judge 
for himself of the real positions and characters of the personages 
exhibited. With all its faults, Mr. Carlyle’s way of composing 
history is, of the two, the most faithful, and the most likely to 
be of use to his successors. 

Perhaps on the whole this instalment of the Life of Frederick 
may be more fairly regarded as a vehicle for the expression of the 
author’s opinions on men and things, than as a valuable contri- 
bution to a history which has been so often written, and which 
thus far he leaves much in the same condition as he found it, 
It is now long since Mr. Carlyle began first to deliver his message 
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‘to mankind. It would at any time have been difficult to ascer- 
‘tain the precise and positive purport of it ; but it has been always 
couched in the same kind of language, the phrases of which 
have been so frequently used that they almost seem to have 
lost any meaning they may ever have carried with them. The 
‘ wind-bags’ and ‘shams,’ and other stock property of words, 
have long served in the wars against impostures or supposed 
impostures of various kinds in which their employer has been 
engaged, and they seem now entitled to some repose. 

So far as it is possible to extract the essence of Mr. Carlyle’s 
philosophy, and reduce it to the narrow compass of a few words, 
it may perhaps not unfairly be described as a system of protest 
in favour of work against talk—of earnestness against trifling— 
of sincerity against pretension. But when applying these prin- 
ciples, with which all must agree, in commenting on historical 
events, or in offering practical advice on the existing duties and 
difficulties of human society, Mr. Carlyle is constantly led into 
confounding the means with the end. He seems almost to hold 
it better to be working in a bad cause than only talking in a good 
one—to be more commendable to be earnest in vice than to be 
merely making a show of virtue—to be more praiseworthy to be 
energetic in wrong views than to be feeble with right ones. This 
philosophy leaves the great boundaries of good and eyil unde- 
cided, It pronounces everything to be right, or the contrary, 
according as it is prosecuted earnestly and with vigour, or the 
reverse. Success is seldom not justified; failure is always wrong. 

Mr. Carlyle’s own nature, ever ready to sympathise with what 
is noble, and to scorn what is base—his deep-seated instinct of 
reverence for Divine authority in the government of the world 
—his love of duty and order, and his hatred of anarchy and 
Mammon-worship—sustain him for the most part on a lofly 
eminence above the demagogues, the sceptics, and the dealers. in 
persiflage, who can unfortunately so often find passages suited to 
their purposes in his works. It is to be lamented that he should 
ever descend from this intrinsic superiority, and afford a pretext 
to the enemies of wisdom and truth for claiming him. as a friend 
of themselves, 
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Art. Il.—1. The Ballads of Scotland. By William Edmond- 
stoune Aytoun, D.C.L. 1858. 

2. The Modern Scottish Minstrel. By Charles Rogers, LL.D. 
1856, 

3. Scottish Ballads and Songs. By James Maidment. 1859. 


OT the least interesting feature about the ballads and songs 
of Scotland is that they represent—and stand almost alone in 
representing, to the mind of Europe—the native and indigenous 
literature of ‘the ancient kingdom to which they belong. People 
in the South of tolerable cultivation, and the scholars of the 
Continent everywhere, are no doubt acquainted with the fact that 
Scotland has a body of writers as distinctively Scottish, as Shak- 
speare or Rabelais are English or French; using a language 
which is as naturally a growth of the soil of the Lowlands as the ash 
or the fir ; and reflecting a nationality as clearly defined as that of 
any historic nation on recotd, But if it were not for the ballad 
section of that literature we suspect that this knowledge would go 
for little. ‘The ‘ History of the Reformation’ by Knox—the trans- 
lation of the AXneid by Bishop Douglas—the Poems of Dunbar 
and Sir David Lindsay—are no more familiar to the Southern 
teader, than the literatures of Scandinavia or Russia. Eminent 
writers of Scottish birth—a Hume or a Scott—do not yield in 
celebrity to any writers in Europe; and Sir Walter especially, as 
much by deliberate intention as by imstinct, has stamped his 
nationality on his works with an energy like that with which one 
of his favourite old barons sealed a charter with his sword-hilt. 
Yet what would Europe have said if Sir Walter had written his 
‘Napoleon’ in the language in which the venerable Scottish 
Reformer has described the burning of Scone or the landing of 
Queen Mary in Leith? But the Songs and Ballads, and those 
modern imitations of them which every Scotsman of genius 
thinks himself bound to produce, are as thoroughly living as the 
graver old works in the same tongue are hopelessly dead. Brave 
youth and fair girlhood kindle at their strain. They make 
Scotland’s fame smell sweet, as the breezes of the Levant smell 
of the lemon-groves ; and embalm her nationality as the honey 
of the North tastes of heather. Scotland can never become a 
prosaic country while such a literature survives to keep alive the 
romance of her reputation. 

This, indeed, is a feature about the Ballads and their popu- 
larity which we should be sorry to see lost sight of by our 
generation. These Ballads represent feudal Scotland—not the 
Scotland which the satirists of England have taught us to asso- 
ciate with a too eager pursuit of money and a too keen grip of it 
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—but,the. brave old romanti¢, Scotland of Sir James Douglas, the 
Admirable Crichton, and the, Marquis, of Montrose. So long as 
they are read, or sung, or talked about, so long will young Scots- 
‘men feel .that.they; must.not give. way. entirely to the Utilita- 
rianism in thought and action to, which too,much in the present 
national character and. position, inclines.them. .. For, if it be true, 
that -Scotland. retained more, of,,the,, antique life than most 
countries, to a,later, period, it isalsotrue that, once having 
begun to change, she,.is changing and, bas changed more rapidly. 
One of the, most, marked characteristics of the ingenia prefervida 
Scotorum is that, they. never do, things by halves. ‘Their history 
lies in light and shadow, and.is conspicuously picturesque. Frois- 
sart, who tells us.that the French knights found their poverty of 
living intolerable, admits ,that.at.Otterbourn they. won the most 
brilliant, chivalry-fight of,the.day,; At.the Reformation, they 
changed the most aristocratic for the,most democratic church in 
Europe. In the seventeenth century they began the revolt 
against Charles,.and. produced, the greatest of the Cavaliers at 
the same time.,,, They; had,only, just abolished heritable jurisdic- 
tions, when they.inaugurated political economy. . And this is the 
way in which they\have gone on down to,our own time. The 
English Churchjhas been vexed, by dissent ; the Scotch Kirk in 
the disruption was torn ,in balf by it. A Montgomery holds a 
tournament, and a Napier sits for Southwark. Accused of drink- 
ing too much whisky, they.,pass an Act. to check it, which in 
London would, cause a revolution, Nor Jet it be thought an 
extravagant supposition that the unusual beauty of their ballad 
poetry, infusing its influence from childhood, should have power 
to stand against a tendency. to deify material prosperity which 
threatens to abolish all respect for antiquity. and all romance of 
sentiment throughout their land. Luckily, the smoke from their 
chimneys has not, yet blotted out the whole sky. ‘ Bonny Scot- 
land’—‘ Old Scotland’—still whispers to the hearts of her 
children through her song;.and the notes of her songs can be 
traced upwards in time, till they are lost like those of a skylark 
in the distance. 

Of. all branches. of literature, this is the least capable of 
satisfactory treatment from a merely asthetic point of view. 
Though there is plenty to be said in the way of criticism proper 
about the ballads, the interest attached to the fact that they exist 
takes precedence of the interest which belongs to showing what 
their beauties are. They are the literature of a pre-literary 
period—the voices of forgotten ages, and of a society that has 
passed away. And this fact constitutes more of their charm 
than people generally think. He who should prove any one of 
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the best ballads modern would déstroy—not its literary merit— 
but more than half ‘the pleasure with which it is read. Once, 
in acountry village, the neighbourhood used to assemble to hear 
a particularly sweet-singing nightingale. Presently it appeared 
that the supposed bird was a very skilful musician, who hid him- 
self in the tree and amused himself by the imitation. Why did 
this destroy the choicest part of the pleasure of his hearers? The 
singing was no worse because the fact was known. No—but the 
associations were destroyed ; and if these are analysed, the most 
important will be found to be that we are secretly affected by the 
unconsciousness which we attribute to the bird of its power of 
pleasing us. Now, this is what the old ballad has—what the 
new ballad imitates—and it induces us to give to the historical 
associations ‘of minstrelsy precedence over all the other points of 
view from which it may be regarded. Let us glance at the 
literary history of our subject, therefore, which has thus the first 
claim on our attention. 

Definition is dangerous ; but if asked to define Minstrelsy, we 
should call it the Poetry of Feudalism. It rose under that system 
—it clung to it for its protection, like the creepers along castle 
walls, and it has waned as that form of life has waned. The 
fragments which still exist, and which have been gathered by 
antiquaries, from nooks and corners—sometimes in a fossil state, 
from MS.~sometimes living, in retired districts, from recitation 
—are the only relics of feudal literature which an age like ours 
can enjoy. Chronicles'and romances may be read from curiosity 
—ballads and songs alone are read for pleasure. Nor, have they 
always enjoyed the degree of vitality which they do now. They 
were for a long time quite out of fashion, and waned before such 
influences as the classics, the Reformation, and the social changes 
accompanying these. If ‘they never died out altogether, this is 
partly because the learning which was one cause of their obso- 
leteness kindly took them by the hand and helped them to flourish 
again.. Very patronising was the manner in which Learning 
assisted Minstrelsy'; but Minstrelsy, by giving a new inspiration 
to modern poetry, has most generously paid her back. 

The old ballads and ‘songs, we say, went out of fashion— 
suffered an eclipse in fact which lasted from the time of the 
Reformation down to the end of the seventeenth century. This 
phenomenon 'was common to England and Scotland, but in Scot- 
land it was more marked, because of the terrible severity which 
the Reformation assumed in that country. Scottish development 
at all times has had an abrupt character—has not presented tha 
beautifully gradual’ appearance, that tranquil air of growth, 
which belongs to the history of civilization in England. So the 
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Scottish Reformation destroyed wholesale, and the Scottish 
reformers treated Sport not\as a folly but as‘acrime. Knox, for 
instance, speaks of the dancing and music at Queen Mary’s court 
in much the same tone ‘in which a Hebrew prophet speaks of 
idolatry. ‘ The raschall multitude,’ says he; once (a mode of 
speaking which ought to puzzle those who fancy that John was 
a democrat), ‘ was stirred up to mak a Robin Hude!’ or in 
other words, the populace loved the amusements of their an- 
cestors, and the Kirk was determined to put them down. The 
Kirk did put them down, and has thus affected the whole 
character of the nation since. For the songs, proverbs, tradi- 
tions, amusements of the Scottish people indicate that they are a 
naturally humorous and genial people. Scotland has produced 
the standard British translation of Rabelais for example, a very 
significant fact. Her subterranean literature atones for its coarse- 
ness by as much fun as that which half excuses the epigrams of 

artial. And yet, probably, no southern crosses the Border 
without feeling for a time that he has got amongst a rigid and 
severe-minded population. Sydney Smith would only admit that 
they had wut—he did not allow them wit—a curious result of 
the influence of Presbyterian manners on one far too shrewd not 
to know that real wit must have flowed in the blood of a race 
oo at different periods by such men as Scott, Jeffrey, 

ilson, Galt, Lockhart, Burns,’ Wedderburn, Smollett, ‘Henry 
Erskine, Sir Thomas Urquhart, Archibald Pitcairne, and George 
Buchanan. Whatever there is of undue harshness in Pres- 
byterianism at this moment is chiefly shown by that part of 
the nation which is under the influence of the dissenting 
portion of the Presbyterian body. A milder, more genial 
and humane, and truly liberal way of looking at life pre- 
vails in that venerable establishment, which was graced at one 
time by the presidency in her Assembly of Buchanan, and at 
another time by that of Robertson. This feature of her cha- 
racter confirms to her the loyalty of men of letters, who, in another 
generation, would probably (like so many of their predecessors) 
have been compelled to look for sympathy in the associations of 
Jacobitism and. Episcopacy. 

The application of these remarks to our immediate subject is 
obvious. The decline of the Scottish feudal poetry was acce- 
lerated—was in part directly caused by the severity of the Pres- 
byterianism. But in Scotland, as in England, the new learning 
had much to do with the neglect of the old traditions. Every- 
where, for a time, the scholar seems to have taken precedence of 
the man of genius; and to this day we know ten times as much 
of the lives and characters of the Casaubons, Scaligers, and 
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Lipsiuses, as we do of those of the Shakspeares, Spensers, and 
Cervanteses. No one could wish to disparage the memories of those 
giants of erudition, to whose labours among the ruins of antiquity 
we owe so much, We note the fact simply for its significance in 
literary history ; and it isa curious reflection that Casaubon must 
often have passed bookstalls in London containing the last traces 
of old poems in a language which he never cared to learn— 
poems destined to be praised by future scholars for sparks of a 
genius almost Homeric! Sir Philip Sidney would not have had 
to apologise for liking ‘Chevy Chase’ if he had lived to see 
the great revival of an interest in feudal subjects which has done 
so much to re-awaken and enrich the mind and heart of Europe 
during the last century. 

To Addison belongs—and it ranks among the pleasantest re- 
collections attached to his memory—the honour of having been the 
first modern writer who revived the ancient eredit of Minstrelsy. 
In a happy hour, when engaged in his war against false wit, ‘he 
took up the common vulgar version of ‘ Chevy Chase,’ and 
lifted it out of the highways into literature, It must be admitted 
that he did so with a slight air of patronage, as if the bantling 
might tumble his ruffles. But it was an act of great courage— 
of a courage as remarkable as the taste which it indicated. ‘Had 
this old song,’ says he, in ‘ Spectator’ No. 74, ‘been filled with 
epigrammatical turns and points of wit, it might perhaps have 
pleased the wrong taste of some readers, but it would never have 
become the delight of the common people, nor have warmed the 
heart of Sir Philip Sidney like the sound of a trumpet. It is 
only nature that can have this effect.’ To estimate the courage 
required to devote two Spectators to an ‘old song,’ let us now 
turn to Johnson’s ‘ Life of Addison’ (written, let it be observed, 
years after the publication of Percy’s ‘ Reliques’), and see how 
the great Doctor characterises this criticism. ‘ He descended,’ 
says Johnson, ‘now and then to lower disquisitions, and by a 
serious display of the beauties of “ Chevy Chase” exposed him- 
self to the ridicule of Wagstaff, who bestowed a like pompous 
character on “'Tom Thumb,” and to the contempt of Dennis,’ &c. 
The ‘ridicule of Wagstaff,’ however, has passed away as com- 
pletely as the ‘ contempt of Dennis.’ But the passage illustrates 
the rooted and dogmatic classicism which Dr. Johnson repre- 
sented—great and genial as he was—and shows us what a battle 
the restorers of ballad literature had to fight. There can be no 
doubt that Allan Ramsay read the ‘Spectator,’ and it may not 
unreasonably be presumed that Nos. 70 and 74 were among the 
inspirations which made him collect and publish some of the 
ancient minstrelsy of his own land. England and Scotland have 
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played into each other’s hands often in this way. Buchanan 
made an impression both on Camden and on Milton. London 
printed the first edition of the /Eneid of Bishop Douglas. The 
sympathetic, hearty nature of Allan Ramsay —intensely Scottish 
as he was—made.him thoroughly relish the English writers; and 
we are told of his * Gentle Shepherd,’ that 


‘ Whene’er heidrives our:sheep to: Edinburgh port, 
He buys'some hooks of history; sangs, or sport : 
Nor, does he, want of them,a rowth at will, 

And carries aya, poutchfu’, to the hill, 
About ane Shakspear, anda famous Ben, 
He aften,speaks, ‘and ca’s them best, of men,’ 


The knowledge*that such a writer'as Addison had declared his 
sympathy with ancient popular'song, could not but have its effect 
on Allan, who, in 1724, began‘ bringing to light Scottish antiques 
of the kind in the’® Evergreen’ ind* Tea-Table Miscellany.’ Itis 
gratifying to know. that he was sdmetimes seen a few years after 
this chatting about poetry’ in his’ periwig-shop, in the Lucken- 
‘booth of Edinburgh, with “a little plesant-looking man‘in a tye- 
wig,’ of the name of John Gay:' Gay was staying in the neigh- 
bourhood with the Duchess of ‘Queensberry, and used to come 
into town to learn’ to’ enjoy ‘the “braid Scots’ of the ‘ Gentle 
Shepherd ’ from Rainsay.’ There were many points of likeness 
between them, for they were both round, smiling ‘little’ fellows, 
of infinite good ‘nature, who combined ‘a' genuine vein of poetry 
with an equally genuine, ‘and ‘somewhat richer, ‘Vein’ of humour. 
No doubt they turned over the‘ballads’ and songs together; and 
we can easily fancy’ the ‘relish’ with' which Ramsay—who nevet 
forgot, in the ‘midst of ‘his periwigs, his’ Dalhousie deseent— 
would show ‘his’ Enighish friend the beauties of ‘the ‘ Battle of 
Harlaw,’ or ‘the’ * Reidswire ‘Raid,’ ‘or the * Bonny Earl of 
Murray.’ But the national love of arms’ would hardly, after’ all, 
prevail with him over'the tenderer feeling with which he would 
read ‘Waly, Waly,’ one of the sweetest ‘songs in literature. - A 
breast like ‘Gay’s would respond at orice to such verses as— 

‘ I leant my back into ‘anaiky's:. 
I thought,it.was.a trusty tree;,,, 
But first it bow’d and:syne it brak’, .,_, 
Sae my true love did lightly me.’ 
Or,-— } 10 VV jo i to oat! on 

* Martinmas. wind, when wilt thou, blaw, 

. And shake the green, leaves aff the tree ? 
, 0 gentle death, when wilt thou come ? 
_,, . For of my life I am wearie }’ 
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But we must not anticipate that view,of the general beauties 
of ballad-poetry which will properly succeed to our narrative of 
its, recovery... ea ‘ mir aS ee 

Ramsay, then, takes his place, at the, head of those modern 
Scotsmen who have renewed the glory of Scqttish minstrelsy. It 
does not follow, however, that he quite saw the importance of 
the service which he' was! rendering to literature: and he certainly 
treated the texts of the ancients with a’ freedom: which would 
have been unjustifiable if it had not been‘ inevitable. “What the 
generation wanted was a’ living pleasure’ in the’ ballads ; they 
had not yet come to an ‘antiquarian pleasure ’in them; while 
it has been reserved for later times’ to feel’ both’ together—to 
enjoy them, for their,own sakes,.and for. the sake.of the .know- 
ledge they give us of our ancestors, 1 insion 

From Ramsay we adyance. to, Bishop Percy,,,whose services, to 
Scottish .minstrelsy | were, only;, inferior. to ,those,| which he. per- 
formed.to that of England.,,,.He was, indeed,,the |great,. modern 
restorer of the, general interest in the, whole, subject, and it is this 
which gives him, his definite position in; literary. history. |‘ Adl 
laud, and; honour, be tothe, memory) of Bishop,,.Percy!?. isthe 
enthusiastic exclamation. of Mx, Aytoun. | ,,.We are quite ready to 
join: :in’ the: cheer, and all the more. so., because. we fear, that,a 
Scottish divine dared. not, haye done so much sfor,such a, branch 
of. profane letters. 54 

‘There. isa curious similarity between the positions of Bishop 
Perey. and. Sir Walter, ‘Scott, in, their relation to minstrelsy.., It 
was the earliest occupation of.both, .and jone stood, in regard 
to: the, family, .of Northumberland, much); as.,the other did ..to 
thenfamily of Buccleugh. .Their, genius, indeed, admits ,of no 
comparigon;,but their. influence, has been )iremarkably jalike. 
Each may, wellj stand, as..a model of ,the'.literary antiquary,——as 
being in poetic {antiquities to Ritson, what.in genealogy. Sir 
Egerton: Brydges was to Dugdale; or; what,.in, scholarship Gray 
was toithe:,old commentators, Such men’ breathe. into: their 
studies the. breath {of life; and itis, only through them and. their 
genius that the labour of the antiquary becomes of value to 
mankind. ‘ ‘The mere antiquary, “says Johnsdn; is a rugged 
being” This was a truth'of’ which’the’ amiable, accomplished, 
but somewhat hasty-tempered' ‘Bishop ‘found’ unpleasantly the 
force through life. ey iilammiai ean incisal, 

Sprung from a long line of Percys of Worcester who had good 
reasons to claim kitidred'“with the ‘old: Petcys, the editor of the 
‘Reliques’ went through’Oxford with credit, and @ntered on life 
with promise. It was in 1765 that he published the ‘ Reliques,’ 
for which he employed Pepys’ ‘ Collections ’ (begun by Selden) 


at 
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at Cambridge, those of Wood at Oxford, but particularly a 
* folio MS.’ which he had himself acquired, and which became 
very famous in the literature of that day. Lord Hailes—then 
Sir David Dalrymple of Hailes—supplied him with most of his 
Scottish poems, one of which, ‘ Sir Patrick Spens,’ must ever be 
cherished by lovers of song, and which besides its conspicuous 
beauty is invested with a mystery which gives piquancy to its 
attractions. 

It is curious to see how timidly, how apologetically, Percy 
commits to the world the work which alone preserves his name: 
—‘ The editor hopes he need not be ashamed of having bestowed 
some of his idle hours on the ancient literature of our own country.’ 
This was not affectation, it was downright terror, and ex- 
tremely illustrative of those times. There is reason to believe 
that Percy never got over it, genuine as his love of minstrelsy 
was; and Dibdin observes, that ‘ in his latter years’ he ‘ almost 
wished to forget that he had published the “ Reliques.”’ The 
sentiment can be illustrated from various features of his age. 
Even Warton, who did so much for our antiquities, could explain 
his pleasure in them on such grounds as the following :— 


© We look back on the savage condition of our ancestors with the triumph of 
superiority ; we are pleased to mark the steps by which we have been 
raised from rudeness to elegance.’ 


This tone was wonderfully prevalent, whether the Crusades, 
or Chivalry, or any other ancient embodiment of the mind and 
feeling of Europe, happened to be discussed; and in proportion 
to the diffidence with which Percy advanced any view favourable 
to medieval manners was the’ suffering which he experienced 
from hostile criticism. 

One of the most prominent parts of his work was the essay 
which he bestowed on the minstrels whose labours, as he con- 
ceived, he was communicating to the world. The essay is 
written with great propriety of feeling and- elegance of style. 
Naturally, he takes a cheerful view of the question of their con- 
dition. An imaginative man, conscious of a deeper love of their 
works than he cared to express, was of course inclined to pieture 
to himself in the sunniest lights their whole existence—their 
wanderings from castle to castle, sure of welcome and honour— 
their tenderness over the harp—their gaiety over'the wine. He 
Anew that the Conqueror’s joculator figured in Domesday as a 
landholder among Beanchamps and Bigods ; he knew that the 
battle of Hastings had been opened'by the’ Norman trouvére 
“Taillefer, who rode out of the lines' ‘singing of Roland till he 
fell, with cloven Saxons lying ‘about’ him, and his song was 
; drowned 
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drowned in his blood.. The scattered notices of chroniclers and 
records showed him that there had existed a great body of singers 
in the country whose occupation it was to make songs and to 
sing them, and that. poems like ‘ Chevy Chase’ were the sur- 
viving remains of their genius and their love. Accordingly, 
being a sentimental man, Percy took a sentimental view of 
his subject; and the minstrels in his dissertation are as pretty 
and happy figures as the shepherds in old-fashioned china. ‘This 
was one of the points on which he exposed himself to the 
severity of a man whose name in this department of our letters 
will be remembered as long as his own, 

Joseph Ritson was a Westmoreland yeoman’s son, who came 
to London and practised as a conveyancer. Always violent, he 
had started in life as a ferocious Jacobite, to become at a future 
period an equally ferocious Jacobin. He had all the charae- 
teristics of Johnson’s ‘ rugged being ;’ fought about black-letter 
with a passion and temper worthy of civil war; dug furiously in 
the ruins of antiquity to pile them up without order, and to hurl 
fragments. at the passers-by ; and as he would quarrel about an 
old song with any man, so he could not turn vegetarian without 
denouncing those who ate meat as brutes and rascals. He pro- 
bably despised) Percy.from some reports he had heard of the 
elegance of his taste and the agreeableness of his manners, and 
he very early fell foul of him. He had the satisfaction of pro- 
ducing, a passage or, two, from Acts of Parliament in which 
‘ ministralx et autre vagabondes’ were spoken of, and in fact 
attacked, Percy’s theory. in all its bearings. What. was worse, 
however, was, his. perpetual insinuations that Percy’s MS. had. no 
existence, which was. answered in the most decisive manner by a 
public exhibition of it. There is an amusing proof of the way 
in. which the Bishop was affected, by all this, in a letter, of 
Steevens to. him. in. 1788:-—-‘ Your antagonist, Mr. Ritson, 
about..a month ago, got, drunk.and assaulted an inoffensive 
barber, , who, brought,.an,,action against him, and has obliged 
him to, pay, severely, for, his frolic,’, Steevens. evidently thinks 
this, a., welcome, bit, of information to his correspondent, and 

bly; such is buman, nature, the Bishop’s exultation over 
itson was greater than his, compassion for the flagellated barber. 

With all Ritson’s faults, he did good service to ballad and song 
literature, for: he watched.over the purity of ancient tradition like 
a dragon. over'the golden frnit.. He would bear no tampermg 
with texts,.and.he accumulated in his numerous publications. a 
great deal of information on. the, general subject. As for his 
‘ minstrel,’ controversy.,with Percy, it is the old story of the 
travellers and the double-sided shield. The Bishop saw all the 


poetry 
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poetry and the critic all the prose of the minstrel’s life ; and, out 
of the scanty material which is available in the controversy, it is 
as easy to argue for one side as for the other, Percy was too 
vague in applying to English whatever he found said of Norman 
minstrels ; but as modern English arose—as it became the lan- 
guage of the higher classes, why should not English minstrels 
have occupied a corresponding position to that of their pre- 
decessors? Again, Percy’s belief that our minstrels as a class 
composed what they themselves recited, is supported by the 
analogy of other ballad literatures, by what we know of the 
Homerids, by that intercommunion of poetry and music which 
nature and history show us to have characterised the earlier 
ages of all nations. With regard to the ‘social position’ of 
the minstrels (though these modes phrases have an absurd 
sound in such discussions), a few common-sense considerations, 
we think, will reconcile the discordant views of the combatants, 
without disturbing the manes of Percy or provoking the unquiet 
shade of Ritson, The fact seems to be, that in the middle ages, 
as in our own age, the rank of a professor, of the fine arts 
depended on his position in the profession rather than on the 
circumstance of his belonging to the profession. When, then, 
we find a monkish chronicler classing minstrels with buffoons,— 
speaking of them as ‘ scurre,’ as hangers-on, flatterers, and so 
forth,—we must understand him to mean the, un-distinguished 
mob, who were probably more or less, truly exposed to such 
imputations. But this does not affect the status of those accom- 
plished artists who shared the tent of a leading Crusader, or 
lived (like Thomas of Ercildoun) in, free intimacy with an earl 
of Dunbar. In our own times there is nothing to prevent an 
ignorant scribbler from calling himself a ‘literary man,’ All 
such vocations only give dignity, in proportion to the, height. 
attained in them by the individual. , It is something like being a 
‘laird’ in Scotland,—there is but that one title for all owners of 
Jand below the nobility, and thus its distinction altogether depends. 
on the acres and pedigree of the particular laird. 

Percy’s ‘ Reliques’ was from all points of view one,.of the 
most important successes of that generation. Not only did it give 
a general impulse to the taste for old minstrelsy, but its influence- 
broke up the dull monotony of Popian imitation, then.so fashion- 
able, and falling like dew on the arid soil, made it teem with the 
poetic vegetation of the age of Scott, Byron, Wordsworth, and 
Coleridge. We have all heard of seeds being found. in mummies 
which are still ready to, sprout, and this, was. the case with the 
poetic germs which Percy gathered from obscurity and flung upon 
the world. ~ 

But,, 
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But, in truth, people are extremely slow in our gencration to 
acknowledge what tradition has done in literature, any more than 
anywhere else in life. When Percy published his ‘ Reliques,” 
Burns was a boy of six.’ Burns has been, of all moderns, the 
most incomparably effective as a singer—as a minstrel proper. 
To what did he owe the development of his genius, which made 
him capable of taking such a position? Not, to Sterne and Mac- 
kenzie, from whom he chiefly learnt that too-marked sentimentality, 
tending even to the turgid, which distinguishes his prose. His 
proper training was dué to the traditionary songs of Scotland and 
England—the songs he had heard his own bright-eyed Ayrshire 
mother sing—the sweet but homely verse of Allan Ramsay—the 
ditties of any old ‘well-thumbed ‘ collection’ which he could lay 
hands on and carry witti him to'the tail of the plough. It required 
a stream of traditionary music to float his genius off ; he used to 
hear an old tune before he began to write a song ; and he never 
wrote better than when he madean old strain his own, fusing it in 
the fire of his poetic heart into a new shape. He says well, in 
one of his letters, that‘*a wild happiness’ distinguishes the old 
songs and ballads, and his highest ambition was to revive them, 
Burns, indeed, might be properly described as the Last of the 
Minstrels: He has founded no school. ‘No imitator since has 
come within leagues of him, and some of the shrewdest observers 
in Scctland ‘are ‘compelled ‘to admit that the country is drifting 
farther from’ the possibility of producing a poet like him, every 
day. Men of’ genius there will be, no doubt; but men of that 
intensely national and popular genius Scotland is not likely to 
see again, ‘At ‘the’ Burns Centenary banquets, however, the 
tendency was to dwell on Burns’s relation to his own age and 
circumstances, rather than to that past, from which he drew his 
choicest inspirations ‘and: his most deep-seated beliefs.* 

It was‘ in his latter days‘at Dumfries that Burns wrote most of 
his songs; and he had’ then long been familiar with Percy’s 
‘Reliques.’ ‘Before ‘he ‘was ‘laid in ‘his untimely grave, another 
young Scotsman had 'pored ‘for year's’ over the book rich in so 
many associations: ' What ‘Walter Scott owed to minstrelsy it is. 





* Thus, we were told in every variety of tone, that Burns, was 4‘ radical, and 
that ‘A’ man ’s“a man for a’ that’ was his most characteristic effusion. Now, 
not.to’ mention: that‘ there ig mach im’ that. strain’ which’ Feudalism really 
attempted to, organize /ihto institutions —it: suffices to say, 1.’ That Burns ‘was 2 
Jacobite during the best period of his life. 2, ‘That no! man ever, reverenced the 
ancient ‘history of the country more, or more respected the families which stil 
represent it inthe flesh. | 3¢/That’ a very 'few years before his death, he formall 
declared—‘ next to,my God, I.dove and: venerate the British Constitution’—whi 
(by the way) was then un-reformed! Would, as Sir Archibald Alison well said, 
at Glasgow, that we had more such radicals! ; . 

impossible 
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impossible fully to estimate—it would be like trying to imagine 
what Gray would have been if Gray had been uneducated: the 
‘Evergreen,’ the ‘Tea-table Miscellany,’ Percy, Ritson, David 
Herd (whose valuable volumes of ballads belong to 1769-76), 
were among the most cherished companions of his youth. We 
have it on his own authority that he had as many ballads by 
heart as would have taken him days to repeat. Europe had never 
yet seen a man of equal genius equally devoted to the antiquities 
and traditions of the Middle Ages. What the Tale of Troy, 
the Acropolis of Athens, the Via Sacra of Rome, the Olive and 
the Vine, the Lyre and the Garland, had been to generations of 
boys, that was a Norse saga, or Sir Tristrem, or an old Norman 
keep, or the thorn under which a feudal king had rested, to the 
young lad of Border descent, who, from circa 1781 onwards, pes- 
tered every old lady of his acquaintance for a stanza of half- 
forgotten Scots poetry, or for a.story about how Prince Charlie 
looked when he held. his. levee in Holyrood, in. the famous *45. 
There was surely a significance in the fact. that the Borders— 
where the rough feudal. life lasted longest, and where the last 
echoes of the feudal minstrelsy were: still alive—should have sent 
up such a son to spread the glory of the Old World among man- 
kind. And the Renioes produced their darling just in: time, 
before Utilitarianism could make sure of being allowed to proceed 
unchecked in the depreciation of our history and.the degradation 
of our politics—so shallow is the ‘ philosophy’ which underrates 
the literature of romance and song and. its, influence. upon the 
world ! 

Hitherto the minstrelsy which had been recovered had been 
mainly recovered from. record. It was, from MSS. that Ramsay 
had brought to light, his.‘ Barbara Allan; his, ‘ Bonny. Earl of 
Murray,’ and so on;! from, MSS. that Percy: had refreshed. his 
somewhat prosaic century with ‘Sir Patrick, Spens,’ ‘ Edom.’ 
Gordon,’ ‘ Young: Waters,’ or ‘ Gil. Morice,’.. David Herd had 
partially resorted to recitation, and now recitation was to. haveits 
own epoch of interest and) honour. , There, had. lived through 
all changes, of society, but chiefly in the. more out-of-the-way 
parts of Scotland, fragments of the old. minstrelsy which had 
been transmitted by tradition—not songs merely, which (for aught 
we can see) may: live, for ever, but /istorical songs, or ballads 
proper, embodying, more: or less accurately, genuine ineidents. 
Scott early saw that, here was his, mine; and, as, his inspiration 
through life was always. ancestral—-(his very, ambition. to have 
an estate and an ‘ Abbotsford,’ which Cockneys fancy. to have 
been mere acquisitiveness, being a bit of ancestral. romance)—he 
chose the Borders for the scene of his operations: We know no 

pleasanter 
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pleasanter part of Lockhart’s delightful biography than his ac- 
counts of Scott’s ballad-hunting expeditions. They read like 
sporting stories, though the game was of a higher sort. The 
brave young advocate, full of life, and hope, and song, gallops 
through Liddesdale. Upon every hill where a beacon had 
blazed in the moss-trooping times—every old ruin of a square 
peel-tower—every glen at the foot of which bubbled a moun- 
tain-stream known in legend—he turned his deep grey eye 
with a half-humorous, half-tender interest. He alights at a 
rude comfortable farmhouse, welcomed by the bark of the 
sheep-dog and by the hearty, brawny Elliott or Armstrong 
within—a little shy as he plays the host to an Edinburgh 
lawyer and scholar, but soon at home thoroughly over a 
‘tummler’ (there is no ‘b’ in the Scots pronunciation of the 
word), with one of the frankest and most genial men of the gene- 
ration. In the morning Scott and his companions are off again, 
at six o'clock, having’ had, ‘just to lay the stomach, a devilled 
duck or twae and some London porter.’ Such were the ‘ raids’ 
in which Sir Walter gathered the material for the ‘ Minstrelsy of 
the Scottish Border,’ which finally established this kind of lite- 
rature in its modern dignity and popularity. 

In the interval between Percy and Scott, David Herd had 
added considerably to the stock of Scottish ballads, The world 
owes to that worthy compiler, among the best fruits of his 
labour, ‘ May: Colvin,’ ‘Lammikin,’ the ‘ Battle of Otterbourn,’ 
‘Clerk Colville,’ and several others. Bat he could not con- 
tribute to the subject either in kind or degree as Scott did. 
Scott’s own genius was’ an avatar of the old’ minstrel genius in 
itself—a re-appearance'of the national ‘divinity’ of song in a 
new age. So what Burns had been to the people of Scotland, 
Scott became to the whole of cultivated Europe—a success for 
which his Border Minstrelsy (issued in 1802) prepared’ the way. 
The effect would be tedious of printing a list of the titles of the 
ballads which we owe to Sir Walter, for'in the case of ballads 
the titles do not always readily recall the compositions, But he 
first made the peculiar ‘ border’ ballad’ a world’s favourite, and 
‘Lord Maxwell’s Good-night’ and ‘ Kinmont Willie’ are names 
which carry their own music with them to the lovers of minstrelsy. 

The literature of minstrelsy had now become copious, and we 
may add’ respectable. The whole taste of the world was alter- 
ing ; anda re-action had set in, in the usual exaggerated style, 
against the great names.of the preceding age. The Elizabethans 
were coming into fashion. Coleridge talked of— 


‘ The grand old ballad of Sir Patrick Spens.’ 
Wordsworth 
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Wordsworth assailed Dryden’s description of Night, and Pope’s 
rendering of the moonlight scene in Homer. ‘There was a gene- 
ral demand for ‘ Nature,’ and the critics—especially those who 
wrote on Shakspeare—began to speak of Dr. Johnson with pity 
and contempt. Now, the ballads being Nature itself, the new 
generation could not but honour them. Accordingly, we had 
collections of Scottish ballads from Jamieson, Motherwell, 
Finlay, Peter Buchan, Sharpe, &c., all posterior to Sir Walter's 
publication, and soon forming a library by themselves. Various 
readings were established; new fragments turned up; and it 
became apparent that there must be done for the feudal poetry 
what had been done for the classical poetry; that Porsons were 
wanted in this department as well.as in the other. Such was 
the stage at which Minstrelsy had arrived, when in 1829: Mr. 
Chambers undertook the task which Professor Aytoun has un- 
dertaken since—to form a standard edition of such Scottish 
ballads as were worthy of a permanent place in literature. What 
made this necessary (besides the fact of there» being ‘scattered 
up and down half a score of works in half a score of forms) was 
the licence which some persons had chosen to; assume’ in the 
capacity of ballad editors. The ballads having, been originally 
taken up as a kind of literary plaything, a notion had: formed 
itself that strict morality with regard to theirsgenuineness was 
superfluous. Just as at and after the revival of letters. the learned 
were plagued with forgeries of old Latin works, so at and after 
the date of Allan Ramsay people thought it no great sin to | pass 
off a mock antique in the ballad way upon the world; Lady 
Wardlaw’s ‘ Hardiknute, which ‘appeared in- the * Tea-Table 
Miscellany ’ (described by Scott in his copy ofthat work as ‘ the 
first poem I ever learnt—the last I shall ever forget ’), is:a notable 
specimen of ingenuity in this species of manufacture. ‘Pinkerton 
offended in the same manner, and so.did Allan Cunningham: 
Neither character in the original sender of'a ballad nor knowledge 
in the editorial recipient of it is a security that there may not 
have been spurious ware imposed on the world. Muretus palmed 
some modern Latin upon Scaliger; and Surtees, the historian 
of Durham, some modern minstrelsy upon Scott: At: this 
moment there are good judges alive who half believe, if they do 
not quite believe, that the renowned ‘Sir Patrick Spens’ itself 
was of Lady Wardlaw’s creation! Who can venture to say how 
much of those ballads which Scott found himself compelled to 
help out in taking them down from oral delivery may. not 
have been his own? though in ¢his case at least the intention was 

honourable. 
After this rapid sketch of the literary history of Scottish 
ballads 
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ballads—and ballads, we think, from their historical character have 
a higher importance than ordinary songs—we would call attention 
to the general features of this peculiar section of our British 
literature. We say our British literature, because it is the glory of 
these compositions—Scottish as they are in language and subject 
—to have made themselves a name and a home throughout the 
common empire, and to have won the praise of being the highest 
of their kind from great English critics. And,this is a fact 
which must ever stamp the Scottish people as conspicuously 
poetical ; however difficult it be to explain why this superiority 
should belong to their minstrelsy; whether the Scandinavian 
element (existing in their blood asin their language) may help 
to account for it; or whether all old things flourished longer 
amongst: them, and. so. Minstrelsy also; or whether their aristo- 
cracy. was nearer. the masses in general condition than was the 
case in the south, and: so encouraged an art which both loved 
in ¢ommon.: But: these are mere; speculations. When the 
ballads eriginated,-or who wrote them, is as: obscure a question 
as the famous) problem .of the: same eountry —given the Picts 
—-who were they? and who now represent them ? 

This antiquity and: obscurity of the ballads, concurring with 
their intrinsic merits, constitutes great part of their charm. Say 
that it should:one :day be proved that. Lady: Wardlaw did write 
‘Sir, Patrick: Spens’ (which is a mere)conjecture at present, 
arising from our knowing little about the history of the ballad, 
ané from: the fact.that: her Ladyship wrote * Hardiknute’ and 
lived’ onthe coast of Fife*), would it not act very much on a 
sensitive reader as the explanation of the automaton chess-player 
did om the weak-minded people who-paid to know that secret? 
The :poem: would then ‘become an. imitation ; it was not natural 
to Lady: Wardlaw: ‘so: to write in Queen Anne’s reign, and the 
moral pleasure of Yeading the. piece would be in a great degree 
destroyed-——just 'as | a’ supposed. antique: ring, however beautiful, 
would::cease.to be a tithe as interesting if shown to be a counter- 
feit. |The wery/secret, of the enjoyment of an. old ballad is the 
feeling that whereas: it would) be affectation for. us to write in 
this vein now, it was, once the :spontaneous: language of the 
peoples: ti .sveiled i 

And ‘this: brings us to-what we have already indicated as the 





* The conjecture that Lady Wardlaw wrote ‘Sir Patrick Spens ’ was first thrown 
ont by Maz David; Laing. It) has: been supported in’ Chambers’s Journal, and is 
accepted by, Mr, ‘Whitelaw and Mr. Dixon. The fact, however, remains, that 
Lord Hailes sent it to Percy, that the incident itself is historical, and that it has 
all the marks of antiquity. Thus the positive evidence is all in its favour. A 
search among the Wardlaw family papers might be worth making. 
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great moral characteristic of Minstrelsy. It is not enough to say 
that the ballads are natural. ‘The ‘ Antigone’ is natural; so is the 
death of Socrates in the ‘ Phaedo ; though both are the products 
of the loftiest and most profound art. But the ballads are, also, 
unconsciously natural, Their beauty is naked, and they are not 
ashamed. The innocence, equally present in their force and 
their weakness, is the magic power which disarms the most 
refined criticism, and thrills the nerves of strong and hard men. 
Let us glance at a passage or two from what Mr. Aytoun justly 
calls the ‘noble old ballad ’—the ‘ Battle of Otterburn :— 


‘Then up, and spake a little boy, 
Was near of Douglas’ kin— 
** Methinks I see an English host 
_Come branking us upon ! 
“ Nine wargangs beiring braid and wide, 
Seven banners beiring high ; 
It wad do any living gude, 
To see their colours fly !” 
“Tf this be true, my little boy, 
That thou tells unto me, 
The brawest bower of the Otterburn 
Shall be thy morning fee.” 
“‘ But I hae dreamed a dreary dreant, 
Ayont the Isle o’ Skye,— 
I saw a dead man win a fight, 
And I think that man was I.” 


He belted on his gude braidsword, 
And to the field he ran ; 

But he forgot the hewment strong, 
That should have kept his brain. 

When Percy with the Douglas met, 
I wot he was fu’ fain; 

They swakkit swords, and they twa swat, 
Till the blude ran down like rain, 

But Percy, wi’ his gude braid-sword, 
That could sae sharply wound, 

Has wounded Douglas on the brow, 
That he fell to the ground, 

And then he called his little foot-page, 
And said, “ Run speedilie, 

And fetch my ae dear sister’s son, 
Sir Hugh Montgomerie.” 

“My nephew gude!” the Douglas said, 

‘* What recks the death of ane? 

Last night I dreamed a dreary dream, 
And I ken the day’s thy ain! 
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My wound is deep ; I fain would sleep! 
Take thou the vanguard of the three, 
And bury me by the bracken bush 
That grows on yonder lily lea. 
O bury me by the bracken bush, 
Beneath the blumin’ brier ; 
Let never living mortal ken 
That a kindly Scot lies here! ” 
* * a‘ 


The Percy and Montgomery met, 
That either of other was fain; 
They swakkit swords, and sair they swat, 
And the blude ran down between. 
** Now, yield thee, yield thee, Percy !” he said, 
‘* Or else I will lay thee low! ” 
“To whom maun I yield?” Earl Percy said, 
“ Since I see that it maun be so?” 
** Thou shalt not yield to lord or loun, 
Nor yet shalt thou yield to me ; 
But yield thee to the bracken bush 
That grows on yonder lily lea!” 
This deed was done at the Otterburn, 
About the breaking of the day ; 
Earl Douglas was buried at the bracken bush, 
And Percy led captive away.’ 


Nobody, we suppose, in our day doubts that the story could 
not have been told with more spirit and tenderness than in these 
verses. Yet, the whole tone is that of a strain of music from 
another world. It would be quite impossible, without affectation, 
for the greatest poet to write in such a manner now. What then 
gives this mysterious piquancy to the old ballad but the child- 
like unconsciousness of power in the bard? He could not have 
told his tale in prose, but he carols it out in his own fashion 
quite as a matter of course. There is not a reflection, we may 
observe, in the whole; no moral is ‘ pointed’ out of the result, 
for to the singer it was as natural as daylight that the Douglases 
and Percys should make war on each other; and if one fell, and 
the other was ‘led captive away,’ what could be a more proper 
termination ? 

This engaging simplicity—which talks the language of genius 
without thinking it anything extraordinary—we call the moral 
basis of the ballads, and we find it in all the best of them. Turn 
to ‘Sir Patrick Spens,’ of the antiquity: of which we ourselves 


have no sort of doubt. 
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‘ Be’t wind or weet, be’t snaw or sleet, 
Our ship shall sail the morn ; 

‘ Now ever alack, my master dear, 
I fear a deadly storm. 

“ T saw the new moon late yestreen, 
W? the auld moon in her arm; 

And I fear, I fear, my master dear, 
That we shall come to harm !” 

‘They had na sail’d a league, a league, 
A league but barely three— 

When the lift grew dark, and the wind blew loud, 
And gurly grew the sea.’ 


The reality of the feeling here, and its unconsciousness, is 
shown by the circumstance that in a contemporary writer we 
should condemn the two lines in italics as a ‘conceit.’ But this 
never strikes any one who reads the ballad for simple pleasure. 
The bit of wit glitters in its place, as if perfectly at home. The 
poet had thought of the likeness, some night, in a particularly 
genial mood, and why should there be anything singular in his 
saying it? Now-0-diys a man with wit enough to make the 
comparison, would hardly have courage enough to publish it. 
Or, if not disciplined in a pure school of art, he would so rejoice 
in the faculty for devising such things, and be so charmed by the 
‘extracts’ in the weekly papers, that he would fill his pages with 
them. 

Only writers so entirely and absolutely real, so perfectly at 
their ease about their genius and its bearings on things, would 
stoop to the familiarities, the homely touches, found in these 
ballads. 

‘O laith, laith, were our gude Scots lords 
To weet their leathern shoon ; 
But lang ere a’ the play was o’er, 
They wat: their heads abune.’ 


This is Aytoun’s reading; Motherwell and Chambers have 
‘cork-heeled shoon.’ But either answers our purpose ; for, sup- 
posing the latter phrase to have slid ‘into the ballad in its progress 
down the stream of time, it is still a great boldness to talk of 
such details in a serious poem.’ No modern writer would dare 
the world’s laugh by such familiar incidents. The ancient writer 
never fretted himself on the subject; he enjoyed his sly bit of 
fun, while Sir Patrick Spens, with his gude Scots lords, was 
going down. He would have died to saye Sir Patrick, but 
the notion that the high ‘swells’ returning from their embas.y 
would be afraid of spoiling their shoon, at that moment, was 

irresistible. 
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irresistible. Then, too, they were landsmen, and that the author 
of the ballad loved the sea, perhaps belonged to it, is, we think, 
unquestionable. The same streaks of primitive humour are 
found in the two rude old Scots epics, the Bruce of Barbour, and 
the Wallace of Blind Harry. 

This feature of the ballad says much for the general manliness 
and geniality of our ancestors. As the vulgar have a notion, not 
shared by the botanists, that every flower ought to have ‘a 
smell,’ so we confess, for our parts, that the more humanity there 
is in a poem, the better we like it, The ballads are redolent 
of the whole of Nature in a way that is very rare now. We shall 
illustrate this by a few quotations, And, first, for the familiar 


‘Waly, Waly. — 


‘’Tis not the frost that freezes fell, 
Nor blawing snaw’s inclemencie ;' 
Tis not sic cauld that makes me cry, 
But my love’s heart grown cauld to me. 
When we cam’ in by Glasgow toun, 
We were a comely sight to see ; 
My love was clad i’ the black velvet, 
And I mysell in cramoisie. 


‘ But had I wist before I kiss’d 
That love had been sae ill to win, 

I had lock’d my heart in a case of gowd 
And pinn’d it wi’ a silver pin. 

Oh, oh! if my young babe were born, 
And set upon the nurse’s knee ; 

And I mysell were dead and gone— 
For a maid again I'll never be.’ 


To this we subjoin some stanzas from the exquisite Dum- 
friesshire ballad, ‘ Helen of Kirkconnell,’ the out-pouring of a 
passionate sorrow which flows like scalding tears :— 


* O Helen fair, beyond compare ! 
I'll weave a garland of thy hair, 
Shall bind my breast for ever-mair 

Until the day I dee! 


O that I'were where Helen lies! 

Night and day on me she cries ; 

Out of my bed she bids me rise, 
Says “ Haste and come to me!” 

O Helen fair! O Helen chaste! 

Were I with thee I would be blest 

Where thou liest low and takes thy rest, 
On fair Kirkconnell lee.’ 


Vol. 105.—No. 210. Zz 
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Or, let us open Mr, Aytoun’s second volume, at the singular 
and touching ballad of ‘ Marie Hamilton,’ which arose out of a 
court incident of the reign of Queen Mary. The ill-fated girl is 
about to expiate on the gallows the death of her baby by her own 
hands :— 

‘ O dinna weep for me, ladies ! 
You need na weep for me: 
Had I not killed my ain dear bairn, 
This death I wad na dee. 


“ Cast off, cast off my goun,” she said, 
“ But let my petticoat be ; 

And tie a napkin o’er my face, 

That the gallows I may na see. 
Yestreen the Queen had four Maries, 
The day she’ll hae but three ; 

There was Marie Beaton, and Mary Seaton, 
And Mary Carmichel and me. 

O aft, aft, hae I dressed the Queen, 
And put gowd in her hair ; 

But now I’ve gotten for my doom 
The gallows-tree to share ! 

O happy, happy is the maid, 

That’s born o’ beauty free ! 

It was my dimpling rosy cheeks 
That’s been the dule of me,”’ 

These pieces are of different kinds of merit, and in different 
styles of verse, but they have all this element in common, that 
they do not shrink from the plainest, homeliest sources of 
interest. The girl in ‘ Waly, Waly’ varies her beautiful sorrow 
with reminiscences of her proud appearance in ‘cramoisie.’ 
The lover of Helen exclaims,— 

‘O Helen fair! O Helen chaste ! 


which is quite contrary to modern manners. Marie Hamilton 
prepares her toilet for the scaffold, and its awful public, with the 
simplicity with which she might array herself in her bed- 
chamber. Yet the spell of poetic dignity and beauty is never 
broken. It is as if Shakspeare, in all the power of his genius, 
had deliberately gone to work to write to the mob. 

The ballads are unique in literature precisely on account of 
this characteristic, Here are a number of poems, which Words- 
worth, Coleridge, and Scott liked—which the great mass of culti- 
vated people read for pleasure, and admire—which Mr, Aytoun 
tells us occur to his memory more readily than the verses of 
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Horace or Pope,—and which nevertheless once formed the street 
and highway and roadside literature of those who, in modern 
times, are thought below literature altogether. This fact looks 
so extraordinary, that we might be tempted! to think it was all a 
dream, if we had not the most solid evidence to the contrary. But 
some are alluded to, as popular, in old poems and histories, and 
copies of them exist in ancient MSS. ; some of them have come 
down to our own times, living in recitation; and all bear more or 
less definitely a character of antiquity—a something which is not 
of our social life, and which cam be imitated only by a process like 
imitating Virgilian hexameters, On the other hand, what repre- 
sents them, now? Not Tennyson, and Browning, for the mob 
know nothing of them. Still less the Catnach ballads, for these, 
no mortal who has the faintest taste for books can read. We are 
driven to the conclusion,—not exactly that the world is in its 
dotage, as Goldsmith’s friend said—but assuredly, that the 
‘Industrialism,’ which the Comtists complacently assure us is 
to destroy the last relics of ‘Feudalism, has done some ugly 
and unpleasant work in the course of its progress. Along with 
the weeds, it has torn up many flowers. For a popular litera- 
ture which was at once natural and noble, it has substituted a 
literature which, though improving of late‘years, is thoroughly 
inferior to the Minstrelsy, even when it does not happen to be 
either silly or seditious. 

In proportion as men feel this melancholy truth, do they 
recur to the old Minstrelsy, eager not only to enjoy its peculiar 
beauties, but to study the evidence which it affords of the mental 
and moral condition of our ancestors in days when the awakening 
genius of Europe may be described in the well-known and 
sacred words :— 


‘For, lo, the winter is past, the rain is over and gone ;— 
the flowers appear on theearth; the time of the singing of birds 
is come, and the voice of the turtle is heard in our Jand.’ 


The freshness, the life, the unworn capability of joy which 
breathes through the Minstrelsy, suggests a state of the national 
mind like that represented in these verses. The singer looks 
at everything about him with an open sense for its greatness or 
its beauty which is the’ surest sign of health. He does not 
brood over, or dream over, the external world, but receives it, so 
to speak, and when he describes, flings out. the impressions 
he has of it uncoloured by self. There are few descriptions of 
scenery in the ballads which one could pick out as show-pieces 
for their literary merit... But still, the poet, finding himself in a 
beautiful country (a great. advantage to the Scottish minstrel), 

z2 could 
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could not but show his enjoyment of it. Why should he make 
any special demonstration on the subject? Though this quality 
of the Minstrelsy is not easy to illustrate by isolated passages, 
some touches ought to be instanced, and it may be remarked 
that they generally come with rather a sudden effect. Thus, 
in the fairy ballad of ‘True Thomas,’ we are told,— 


*O they rode on, and further on, 
And they waded through rivers abune the knee ; 
And they saw neither the sun nor the moon, 
But they heard the roaring of a sea’— 


which gives a vivid feeling of the.‘ fearsome’ character of the 
journey. We may compare with this a similar stanza from 


‘May Colvin,’ called also *‘ May Collean,’— 


© He rode on and she trode on— 
They rode a long’summer’s day, 
Until they came to.a broad river, 
An arm of a lonesome:sea.’, 


The quiet coolness that seems here to open on us after the ride, 
is felt likea presence. Generally, however, it is rather Humanity 
than Scenery that the minstrel is occupied with, though a keen 
sense of the world without is everywhere assumed and_ implied. 
He belongs to an age of ‘action, to an era of men and gentlemen 
who have stirring lives to lead—lives ‘of war, adventure, and 
passion. What can be more natural than, that songs, intended to 
be chanted to such worthies, while over, their, wine, should be 
mostly occupied with stories? Such songs appealed to every- 
body’s fancy or experience; while, meditative and subjective 
poetry as naturally associates itself with the solitude of the closet 
and the quiet of the sofa. 

Accordingly, when we go to the Minstrelsy for specimens 
which shall represent its general rherits, we find the best illus- 
trations in passages of dramatic narrative. Edom 0’ Gordon’— 
of which the subject is the burning of the house of Gordon of 
Towie, while defended by his wife,—contains some verses of 
excellent pathos. Let the reader note the second and the con- 
cluding stanzas of the passage which we now proceed to quote :— 


‘ O then bespake her youngest son, 
Sat on the nourice’ knee ; 
Says ‘* Mother dear, gie owre this house, 
For the reek it smothérs me.” 
“I wad gie a’ my gowd, my bairn, 
Sae wad I a’ my fee; 
For ae blast of the westlin’ wind, 
To blaw the reek frae thee f” 
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O then bespake her daughter dear— 
She was baith jimp and sma’ ; 
“OQ row’ me in a pair o’ sheets, 
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And tow me owre the wa’. 


They row’d her in a pair o’ sheets, 
And tow’d her owre the wa’ ; 

But on the point of Gordon’s spear 
She gat a deadly fa’. 


O bonnie, bonnie was her mouth, 
And cherry were her cheeks ; 

And clear, clear was her yellow hair, 
Whereon the red blude dreeps. 


Then wi’ his spear he turned her owre, 
O gin her face was wan! 

He said, ‘‘ You are the first that e’er 
I wish’d alive again.” 

He turned her owre and owre again, 
O gin her face was white! 

“I might hae spared that bonnie face, 

To hae been some man’s delight.” 


‘* Busk and boun, my merrie-men a’, 
For ill dooms I do guess; 
I canna look on that bonnie face, 
As it lies on the grass !”’ 


What spirit and reality there is in the following—the last 
stanza of the ‘ Bonny Earl of Murray !’— 


‘O lang, lang shall his lady 
Look frae the castle doune, 
Ere she sees the Earl of Murray 
Come sounding through the town!’ 


What a gallop in the brief little song which tells the fate of some 
‘bonnie George Campbell,’ long since gathered to his fighting 
fathers !— 
‘ Hie upon Hielands, 
And low upon Tay, 
Bonnie George Campbell 
Rade out on a day. 
Saddled and bridled 
And gallant rade he; 
Hame cam’ his gude horse, 
But never cam’ he! 


Out cam’ his auld mither 
Greeting fu’ sair, 
And.out eam’ his bonnie bride 
Riving, her hair. 
Saddled 
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Saddled and ‘bridled 

And booted rade he; 
Toomhame cam’ the saddle, 

But never eam’ he! 

‘My meadow lies green, 

And my corn is unshorn, 
My barn is to bigg, 

And my babie’s unborn.” 
Saddled and bridled 

And booted rade hie; 
Toom cam’ the saddle, 

But never cam’ he!” 


For this sort of stirring music, ‘however, ‘this fifelike and 
drumlike rnovement, which’ kindles men’s ‘blood, we must go to 
the Border ballads, if we-would have it in'perfection. ‘There the 
singers seem to be singing in the saddle, and keeping time with 
the horse’s hoofs, This is just the effeet of ‘ Kinmont Willie’ 
(in which, by the way, there are very deep marks of the restoring 
hand of Sir Walter), of ‘Johnnie Armstrang,’ and of the ‘ Raid 
of the Reidswire.’ The most refined ef them in the modem 
sense—always excepting ‘Helen of Kirkconnell,’ which we take 
to be unapproachable in every respect—is ‘ Lord Maxwell’s Good- 
night.’ 

These various ballads illustrate what we believe to be a general 
characteristic of Minstrelsy—the frequent sudden introduction of 
the best effects, as if the poet, content fora while to run on ina 
strain not much above doggrel, had a flash of inspiration all at 
once, and took off his likeness of the thing as by photography. 
The ‘Raid of the Reidswire’—the story of a border fight 
between Scots and English in the sixteenth century—supplies 
examples of this :— 


‘ Bonjeddart bauldy made him boune, 
Wi’ a’ the Trombills strong and stout ; 
The Rutherfords with grit renown, 
Convoyed the town of Jedbrugh out.’ 


The last two lines bring the Rutherfords once more out of Jed- 
brugh before the eyes of the nineteenth century; but there are 
other verses in the poem which read as flatly as an inventory. It 
is the same in the ‘Good-night,’ which suggested that of Childe 
Harold. How naturally and poetically it opens!— 


‘ Adieu, Madame, my mother dear, 
But and my sisters three! 
Adieu, fair Robert of Orchardstane ! 
My heart is wae for thee. 
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Adieu, the lily and the rose, 
The primrose fair to see ; 

Adieu, my Jadye aud only joy! 
For I may not stay with thee.’ 


After three more stanzas ‘we come to a sad ‘piece of prose :— 


‘ Adieu! fair Eskdale up and down, 
Where my puir friends do dwell, 
The bangisters will ding them down, 
And will them sair compell,’ 
But all is redeemed in the concluding lines of the poem— 


‘They drank the wine, they didna spare, 


d Even in that gude lord’s sight— 
10 Sae now he’s. o’er the floods sae gray, 
e And Lord Maxwell has taen his good-night.’ 
h Nothing could be more effective. The name of the speaker, 
>” who is taking his farewell of all he holds dear, is reserved to the 
ig last, and is spoken just.as he vanishes on the cold gray sea from 
id the land of his ancestors. 
m These are the flashes of genius. The very baldness and rude- 
Ke ness of parts of the ballads contribute to their interest. The 
d- flowers have the soil—the common earth—sticking to them. ‘The 
poetry of life does not seem to be so far removed from ordinary 
al life as among ourselves, ‘yet is equally genuine in scent and 
of colour, Indeed, we cannot help suspecting that the poet was not 
a so far removed himself, as is the case now, from sympathy and 
at familiarity with the everyday world. May there not have been a 
ny. singer‘among the party who went to help ‘ Kinmont Willie’ out 
ht of Lord Scroop’s hands? Certainly, the whole adventure is told 
ies with ‘an infinite relish for such exploits, and with dashes of 


humour that could have come only from the heartiest sympathy :— 


‘ “ Now, haud thy tongue, thou rank reiver! 
There’s never a Scot shall set ye free; 
Afore that ye cross my castle yett, 
I trow ye shall take fareweel of me!” 


»d- “Fear ye na that, my Lord!” quo’ Willie; 

are “« By the faith o’ my body, Lord Seroop,”’ he said ; 
It ‘“‘T never lodged in a hostelrie yet, 

ide But I paid my lawing afore I gaed!”’ 


The ballad is much too lengthy for us to transcribe any large 
proportion of it; but ‘ Dickie o’ Dryhope’s’ adventure with ‘ fause 
Sakelde’ is far too characteristic of the peculiar, and happily now 
exploded humour of the Borders, to be passed by :— an 
6 6 ere 
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‘« Where be ye gaun, ye broken men?” 
Quo’ fause Sakelde, ‘‘ come tell to me) !)"— 
Now, Dickie o’ Dryhope led that band, 
And the never a, word.o’ lear, had he, 
‘* Why trespass ye onthe English side ? 
Row-footed outlaws, stand!” quo’ he; 
The never a word had Dickie to say, 
Sae he thrust his lance through his fause bodie !’ 


We wish, with regard to this capital ballad, that Mr. Aytoun 
had told us more explicitly how much he thinks it owes in its 
present form to Sir Walter?’ One thing’ is certain—the best 
touches of the restoring hand‘would be bestowed on the verses 
which ring with the name of the * bauld Buccleugh.’ 

The thoughtful reader of these old poems must often have 
reflected on the contrast between their tenderness or their gaiety, 
and the bloody deeds which they chronicle, and which, indeed, 
were the immediate occasion of the production of many of them, 
This is a phenomenon not to be evaded, but ‘which is capable of 
a different interpretation than it will get from some who, hating 
the institutions of our ancestors, naturally revile their memories. 
Let it frankly be said, that the ballads must: not be viewed as 
things apart from the society. which gave birth to'them. If the 
ballads are lovely, the ages in which they grew cannot have been 
bad, though they were wild, turbulent, and—if we look ‘solely 
to economical considerations—‘ barbarous.’ But great’ natural 
qualities, displayed on a scale for which modern life seldom 
gives scope, distinguished these; times, and the ballad-poetry: is 
the expression of these,—the light‘foam on their stormy waves of 
action. It becomes. inexpressibly valuable as a relic of antiquity 
when viewed in this light, for what proverbs are toa nation's 
mother-wit, that ballads are to its popular sentiment. | A proverb 
is'‘a'nation’s practical experience embodied ina kind of epigram ; 
a ballad, in its heart’ ‘and imagination,’ becomes audible in a 
song. He, then, who lays down ‘the Scottish ballads feeling 
touched by their pathos and’ cheered by their courage, may know 
that he has been nearer the actual life of their generation than any 
mere narrative of the public évents' of it can‘bring him. The 
poor little heart-moving strain is‘ here to plead to him for his 
ancestors; and its beauty is' more symbolic and significant than 
he perhaps thinks. If a flower sprang out of the blood of Ajax, 
it was because he led the life of a hero; if a flower sprang out 
of that of Hyacinthus, it was because, he had the gracefulness of 
a god, ti or 

This historic interest of the ballads, we repeat, is the most 
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prominent fact about them, But'to truth in the Jetéer of history 
they cannot pretend. Everybody knows, for instance, with regard 
to the ‘ Battle of Otterburn,’ that Earl Douglas’ was not buried 
in the ‘bracken bush,’ ‘but in beautiful’ Melrose, by the river 
Tweed, where the green sod has long since overgrown the flag- 
stones on which rested the altar. Nor was it an‘ Zarl Percy,’ 
but Hotspur, with whom he fought; while the facts of Hotspur’s 
capture are diversely related. |The same sort'of criticism might 
be applied’ to. many ballads. .  Marie|,Hamilton’ is a mere 
legendary name for a Frenchwoman attached in some humble 
capacity to Queen Mary’s Court, though the ballad makes her 
one of the ‘ Four, Marys.’ And so! too, time, tradition, and the 
conditions of minstrelsy generally, have.made the right literary 
arrangement of ballads .a.work of great, difficulty, Fragments 
have slipped from one into another... Names of places and persons 
have been interchanged, according as the:recitation went on in one 
part of Scotland or another... What. is left at all, meanwhile, is 
itself but.a fragment of a bygone. literature, Yet every one, of 
these facts is insignificant compared with the great fact that here 
the minstrelsy, is, embodying certain truths, and reflecting the 
living spirit, of former, times. There twas such a ‘Battle of 
Otterburn’ as the song! relates, though everything may not have 
happened precisely as the song represents it, On the other hand, 
the Douglases and Pereys were what the minstrel makes them. 
The feelings with‘which men, in ‘the fourteenth century regarded 
such events and such meniare glowing through the verse. And 
this kind of truth it, is,;which, keeping alive the minstrel-narrative 
age after age, has ultimately enabled us to enjoy it in a world of 
which the whole face.is changed... Such is, the success these un- 
known poets have had!,.,. What more can. be said for the greatest 
artists of Greece and, Rome ?,,. The, moral tie which their universal 
popularity and, diffusion; must. have created between different 
classes, of the community is something that we find it difficult to 
understand, || But it was not theless a practical influence, The 
whole structure of these songs, the fixed epithets, the set refrain, 
—the phrase answering to. phrase like echoes, (the common pro- 
perty of all singers)—admirably fit, them for being learned by 
heart,—itself, we'may obserye, an expression, indicating the affection 
inspired by such an exercise of the intellect,.. Look, for example, 
at the deliciously tender,‘ Binnorie: ’— 


*O father, father, draw your dam! 
Binnorie, O'Binnorie’; 
For there is a lady or milk-white swan 
By the bonnie mill-dams o’ Binnorie. 


The 
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The miller hasted and drew his dam, 
Binnorie, © Binnorie ; 

And there he found a drown’d woman, 
By the bonnie mill-dams o’ Biunorie. 


Ye eouldna see her yellow hair ; 
Binnorie, O: Binnorie ; 

For gowd and pearls that were sae rare ; 
By the bonnie mill-dams o’ Binunorie. 


Ye couldna see her middle sma’, 
Binnorie, O Binnorie; 
Her gowden girdle ‘was sae braw, 
By the bonnie mill-dams o’ Binnorie. 
Ye couldna see her lilie feet, 
Binnorie, O Binnorie; 
Her gowden fringes were sae deep, 
By the bonnie mill-dams'o’ Binnorie.’ 
Here the stanzas follow each other as ‘natutally, and slip into 
the memory as easily, as beads down a string. In ‘ Sir James 
the Rose’ we have— 


* * OQ gae ye doun to yon laigh house, 
And [ll pay there your lawing, 
And as I am your leman true, 
I'll meet you at the dawing.” 
“ T’'ll no gae doun to yon laigh house, 
For you to pay my lawing, 
Bat I’ll lay doun upon the bent, 
And bide there till the dawing.” ’ 


The music repeats itself, in fact, each time with a variety im 
the sense, but still with a regularity of sound which helps ‘the 
memory. And as certain epithets or expressions, once found to 
be happy, are admitted to a standard rank in the ballads, the 
task of learning becomes still easier, Now, all this tended, at 
the period when ballad-literature was still living and popular, to 
make it a familiar possession throughout the kingdom, So the 
doughty Douglases, gay Gordons, gallant Grahams, &c., came 
to be household names throughout the kingdom, and the’members 
of such families were inspired with a sense of honour and a pride 
in their popularity from the cradle. We have not the least doubt 
that it is to the tie woven by music) which the ballad-literature 
created in Scotland between gentle and simple, that we owe a 
remarkable circumstance which, at first)sight, puzzles people un- 
acquainted with Scottish traditions... Weallude to the undoubted 
fact that a great many of the most) popular Scots songs—the 

songs 
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songs best known from -Maidenkirk to John: o’Groat’s—were 
written by Scotsmen and Scotswomen of quality. This could not 
have happened without: a wonderful coincidence of feeling and 
habit between different orders. Old times can never have pre- 
sented a spectacle of so-called gentlefolks knowing no more of 
the feelings, opinions, and humours of the good people round 
about their neighbourhood, than of those of the ryots of the Pre- 
sidency of Madras. 

During the interval between the days of Scott and Motherwell, 
and those in which the new generation is flourishing, Scottish 
Minstrelsy ought, one would think, to have increased in popular 
esteem and familiarity. But Mr. Aytoun’s experience seems 
rather to have taught him that a system of ‘ pilfering’ has been 
going on, not favourable to the morality of the public, nor very 
creditable to its taste for the ‘ genuine stuff.’ In explaining his 
motives for publishing the volumes before'us'at this moment, he 
has the following remarks :-— Ys 

‘Before my attention was drawn to active literary pursuits, almost all 
the floating minstrelsy, which time had spared, had been collected by 
able, industrious, and venerable hands—drawn from the great current, 
and piled in separate heaps—but not, as it appeared to me, properly 
assorted or arranged. J saw that a good deal of this material was 
being quietly pilfered for purposes of transmogrification, and that 
various old favourites of mine had been furbished, dressed up, and 
exhibited to the public, with applause-as novelties; and knowing well 
the value of much that remained, I was not without apprehension that 
in the course of time the whole stock would be absorbed to reappear in 
modern glitter and resonance, just as if a hidden treasure of unicorns, 
bonnet-pieces, and Jacobuses, were to be discovered by a sly appro- 
priator, and by him to be recast as medals bearing his own name and 
legend.’—JIntroduction, pp. xvii. xviii, 

If what is here, so well said, be true, as we cannot doubt, the 
truth is not over-creditable to the Northern public, whose ancient 
literature is practically at this moment represented by their 
Minstrelsy alone, and who tay always point to it as an unanswer- 
able proof that there is something nobler in their blood than that 
‘canny’ element which is their typical characteristic, according 
to the English satirists. We suspect, for our own parts, that 
a certain pseudo-fashionable preference for foreign novelties has 
something to do with ‘ Bonnie Scotland’s’ disposition to neglect 
her hereditary song. A Galloway fiddler, whose services had 
been engaged for a festal occasion, not many years ago, persisted 
in the most hideous efforts to draw from his instrument the 
refined strains of a great Southern master. At last, one of the 
company ventured to ask him whether he could not possibly 
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oblige the company with something  native—‘ Maggie Lauder,’ 
for example, or ‘ Roy’s Wife’? The minstrel shook his head 
dubiously—* Weel, Sir, I'm mair in the Y’Italian way!’ We 
fear that many Scots damsels with the paley-gold hair (for the 
beautiful ballad hair is still seen in the North) are too exclu- 
sively attached to ‘ Y’Italian’ associations in music, 

To be sure, as regards the bal/ads (and the songs, after all, can 
never permanently wane out of fashion), Professor Aytoun has 
done the best thing possible for them, Before the date of his hand- 
some volumes the lover of Minstrelsy was in a position of some 
difficulty, He might buy Mr. Whitelaw’s ‘Book of Ballads ; 
but pretty and portable as it is (and the really curious on the 
subject can hardly dispense with it), the accumulation in it of 
modern pieces, and of various versions of old pieces, makes 
it tedious to the reader who wishes for a thoroughly winnowed 
text of the old ballads, and that alone. On the other hand, Mr, 
Chambers’s collection gives only sixty-eight. ancient poems, 
to Mr, Aytoun’s one hundred and thirty-seven. Thus the work 
of the latter must remain the edition, unless the text can be 
proved to be so ill-selected as to leave the reader divided 
between Mr. Whitelaw’s book, and the necessity of purchasing, 
say twenty books, and collating for himself. But it is hard to 
see how any man of letters could come better prepared by natural 
faculty and peculiar attainments to his work than Mr. Aytoun; 
and we have much pleasure in pointing out some of the merits 
of his edition, He, to begin with, has supplied a new fact about 
Sir Patrick Spens. The absence of all mention of that worthy’s 
name anywhere but in the ballad has long vexed the editors. 
Mentioning this circumstance, he observes ;— 


‘It is true that the name of Sir Patrick Spens is not mentioned.in 
history; but I am able to state that tradition has preserved it. In 
the little island of Papa Stronsay, one of the Orcadian group, lying 
over against Norway, there is a large grave or tumulus which has been 
known to the inhabitants from time immemorial as “the grave of Sit 
‘ Patrick Spens,”’ 


This is certainly worth something; and we have taken the 
liberty of putting the most significant parts of the statement in 
italics. "Then, he has emended a stanza of ‘Sir Patrick’ very 
felicitously and simply. The common readings. haye— 


‘ To Norway, to Norway, 
To Norway o'er the faem 4 
The King’s danghter of Norway, 
*Tis those maun bring/ her hame.’ 
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For whieh, Mr. ‘Aytoun'reads— 
“To Norway, to Norway, 
To Norway o’er the faem ; 
The King’s daughter to Norway, 
’*Tis thow maun tak’ her hame.’ 

This is necessary to the theory of Motherwell—which best 
explains the ballad, and is confirmed by a passage in Fordun— 
that its‘ real subject was the expedition of Alexander III.’s 
daughter to Norway ‘to marry, in 1281, Eric, king of that 
country. 

Again: Mr. Chambers has admitted some stanzas, the infe- 
riority of which is so marked as to prove their spuriousness, into 
his copy of Sir Patrick ; and these Mr. Aytoun omits. But we 
question the propriety of *leathern shoon’ for ‘ cork-heeled shoon,? 
fot’ why should the Scots lords. be ‘ Iaith’ to wet them, and what 
becomes of ‘the fun in that case? If the common reading is 
at'‘initrusion, better excise than spoil it. That excision, is 
oné 6f the rights of ‘a ballad editor, we hold tobe indubitable. 
He is certain—of what an editor of -the classics often only 
euéssés at—-that his text has been. added to in-the course, of 
time and tradition; nay, he has often reason to suspect his, last 
editor even, for men have Jess scruple in adding to an old ballad 
than’ they. would have in foisting a piece into one of Cicero’s 
oratidns. Besides, the task is easier ; and where are the MSS, 
if Most cases by which to-convict him? Accordingly, we have, 
watched the exercise of this right in Mr. Aytoun’s. edition, and- 
find a ‘judicious use of the knife, Mr. Chambers is. frequently. 
fat ‘tod tender; and yet he allows himself full powers over. they 
text. The Professor has purged ‘ Johnny of Braidislie’ wisely 
of a good deal that his more. lenient predecessor had left; and 
the same may be said ofjhis ‘May Collean,’ ‘Clerk Saunders; 
‘Dowie. Dens, of .Yarrow;’. and others.“ Mr. Aytoun, indeed, 
everywhere shows a wholesome dread of accepting too much. 
We are. not infrequently told by editors that ‘the following 
was obtained from recitations,’ without a hint of evidence as to 
time, place, and ,authority. We. are left to decide on the. pro- 
bable ‘genuineness. of something, ‘ obtained’ by one, whom, we 
know to be himself a clever versifier, from an anonymous ‘old 
woman.” So, a scrupulous and fastidious editor is welcome ; and 
Mr. Aytoun is both. 

Collation, however, like. cookery, -is much! pleasanter in the 
results than in the process, ‘and therefore we forbear to make 
a merciless use of the notes ‘before us, in' which the ‘ readings’ 
of Aytoun are compared:with those of some of his best pre- 
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decessors—a comparison which has led us to the favourable 
judgment we have pronounced. What is of more general 
interest to remark is, that here we have in his volumes a final 
work on the Ballads of Scotland. There may be new editors 
who, fancying that they are more capable of editing than Mr. 
Aytoun, may try to supersede him. But what we mean is, 
that, these ballads have passed into literature as completely as the 
lyrics of Horace ; that the days when ballads can be recovered 
from recitation have passed away ; and that all future editors will 
deal with these creations of the popular genius, as printed portions 
of our letters—living only in type. That some are spontaneously 
sung in Scotland to this hour is probably true; but that any are 
still sung which have not been printed—still less that any new 
ones, worthy of printing are in course of creation—is in the 
highest degree improbable. Mr. Aytoun has nothing new to 
offer us, except a traditionary ballad on the old theme of the 
Battle of Harlaw, which, after all, is not equal in merit to the 
general run of previously established favourites, And he holds 
out no hope of our recovering any more. Whatever marks an 
epoch is worthy of special observation, and an epoch is marked 
by this statement. Antiquaries like Mr. Maidment, whose ‘ Scot- 
tish Ballads and Songs’ will find its place on the shelves of the 
curious, may, indeed, recover ‘stall copies’ and broadsides, good 
contributions to the history of Scottish manners, and sometimes 
valuable in helping editors to improved ballad texts. But, 
then, these publications (though the more we have of them, 
from the editor of the ‘North Countrie Garland,’ the better) 
do not affect our point—a point not for the antiquary only, 
but for the historian and the philosopher. Did Fletcher of 
Saltoun, when he made his celebrated: observation about ‘ writing 
the ballads,’ foresee that a day would come when ballads would 
die out? Are we drifting to a period when the popular litera- 
ture will only be that which is made for the people (some. of 
it not in the best spirit), and when none will be forthcoming 
among them? For, be it observed, that literature may be 
written by persons said ‘to belong to the people;’ but who, 
writing only in the wake of books, and for what is called the 
‘reading public,’ may never really address the popular heart 
at all. These are grave questions, We know that a change of 
the kind took place in the commonwealths of antiquity ;. that 
Aristophanes deplored the decay of ancient, song in Athens, and 
Cicero the extinction of antique verse in Rome. We see similar 
phenomena among ourselves; and it is not for what the change 
is only, but for what it is a sign of, that we should study it. If 
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all tradition and regard for tradition is dying away, that can be 
no trifle; and unless something be poured into the vacuum for 
ever forming itself, what have we to hope? 

Scotland will be one of the last countries in Europe—much as 
she has been changing of late years—to lose her ancient charac- 
teristics. With all the prose in her daily life, all her eagerness 
in money-making, all her sectarian severity, all ber hard-headed, 
hard-handed efforts to be only practical, and to take the lead 
in what is practical; and with her radicals sitting for every 
borough, a strong vein of feudalism, a thread of minstrelsy, 
runs through the old kingdom, and has far more effect upon 
her than the people themselves suppose. This is the secret of 
their Wallace Monuments, Burns Centenaries, and Scottish 
Rights Movements; of that respect for historic families and 
ancient names which sometimes breaks out even ludicrously in 
persons who are determined to deny the political deductions 
from such a sentiment. Now, all this ardour of temperament is 
at once the cause of her minstrelsy, and is acted on by her min- 
strelsy ; as the mist which at one time rises from the besom of 
earth descends upon it at another in the form of refreshing dew. 
The very differentia of the Scot’s character is the union of more 
than ordinary worldly keenness with more than ordinary suscep- 
tibility to romantic influences. 

We have dealt, on this occasion, principally with that section 
of the Minstrelsy of Scotland which comprises the ballads, To 
do equal justice to the songs would demand an inquiry into the 
origin and history of the melodies themselves, such as scarcely 
belongs to the province of literary criticism, or, at all events, 
would carry us far beyond the limits of a single essay. But 
we must not conclude without pointing out the relations which 
the common songs of the country bear to those more ancient, 
important, and elaborate productions which we have been busy 
with up to this time. 

The literary history of the songs is much the same as that of 
the ballads. Many of them are lost. They waned out of fashion 
for a long time in the same way. They were revived by the con- 
genial care of Ramsay, and were illustrated by the laborious re- 
searches of Ritson, But they have always enjoyed a greater vitality. 
than their kindred the ballads, The ballads were sung, or perhaps, 
we should say, chanted, yet who can now point out to what tunes 
or under what laws this.was done? Then, some of the finest 
songs can be determined to some fixed modern date, while the 
ballads are generally lost in antiquity, or, at least, are as old as 
the seventeenth century, The province of the ballad is more 
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limited ; that of the song is universal, The establishment of 
history and literature through printing was necessarily fatal to 
the creation of new ballads proper, for how could tradition get 
time enough to diffuse its version of an event when once the era 
of printed news had come in? It became impossible to set 
going a‘ Marie Hamilton’ as society changed; but as long as 
there is fun and genius enough in the world, there may be songs 
like the *‘ Maggie Lauder’ and ‘ Blythsome Bridal’ of Francis 
Sempill of Beltrees. Let manners change as they may, genius 
will find in the new manners materials for its powers. 

What, however, more than all modern events, affected the 
history of song in Scotland was the appearance of Burns, whose 
immense natural parts shone in everything he said or wrote, but 
whose genius, strictly speaking, found its happiest exercise and 
most abiding influence in song-writing. We repeat that the 
traditionary song-literature of Scotland constituted the best part 
of his culture, as his excellent father’s qualities and example 
gave him the best part of his character.* So that there is nothing 
wonderful in his having superseded a great deal of older Scottish 
song by absorbing it into himself, and pouring it forth again in 
new and better shapes. This was what he did, and, as far as 
we know, it is without a parallel in the literary history of any 
other country. His own directly original works—we mean those 
not so immediately inspired by earlier models, such as Tam 
o’ Shanter, for instance—place him in the very first rank ; but 
the most valuable part of his service to Scotland was his em- 
bodying her hereditary music in immortal modern forms. He 
is sometimes compared with Moore. But Burns took a Scottish 
tune and clothed it with the language of living Scottish humanity ; 
Moore took an Irish tune, and made it a string for stringing 
pearls in the shape of drawing-room epigrams. 

The result of this bent of the genius of Burns is that we 
find in his pages songs which, besides being fis, are types 
of the whole song-literature of Scotland. Especially is this 
the case when he takes the ower-word or burden of an older 
ditty, and divining, as it were, what the earlier bard was 
aiming at, gives a sweeter and fuller voice to his meaning than 
the bard himself could reach. Everybody knows ‘ Highland 
Mary,’ but everybody does not know (at least in England) the 





* Burns’s forefathers were farmers in Kincardineshire, of superior character 
and education, though his father had to begin the world as a very poor man. 
When that father’s character and the national provision for teaching the humbler 
classes are allowed for, the poet becomes less of a mere prodigy than is vulgarly 
supposed. He was the last man who would have liked to be exalted at the expense 
of Scotland, 
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songs we’ glarice at, and we shall print one or two accordingly. 
How charming is’ this !— 


‘ By yon castle wa’ at the close of the day 
I heard a man sing, though his head it was gray ; 
And as he was singing, the saut tears doun came, 
‘There ’ll never be peace till Jamie comes hame! 
The kirk is in ruins, the state is in jars, 
Delusions, oppressions, and murderous wars ; 
We daurna weel say it, but we ken wha’s to blame, 
There ’ll never be peace till Jamie comes hame ! 
My seven braw sons for Jamie drew sword, 
And now I greet round their green graves in the yird ; 
It brak the sweet heart of my faithfu’ auld dame, 
There ’ll never be: peaee till Jamie comes hame ! 
Now life is a burden that sair bows me down, 
Sin I tint my. bairns; and he tint his crown ; 
But till my last moment my words are the same, 
There Il never, be peace till Jamie comes hame !’ 

The chief characteristic of the songs, as distinct from the 
ballads (with which they have naturally much in common), is, 
that humour plays a more conspicuous part in them; and the 
exquisitely: delicious: way in which fun and sentiment mingle 
with each other deserves particular notice. Poetic humour was 


one of Burns’s choicest gifts, and it was\ generally employed for 
homely and everyday effects. We confess that we have always 
thought his ‘ Whistle, and [’ll come to you, my lad,’ infinitely 
more delightful than many songs of higher pretension. The 
kindness and slyness at the heart of all its fun and fancy is quite 
winning :— 


Chorus. 
‘ O, whistle, and I'll come to you, my lad, 
O, whistle, and I’ come to you, my lad ; 
Tho’ father and mither and a’ should gae mad, 
OQ, whistle, and I'll come to you, my lad. 


But warily tent, when ye come to court me, 
And come na unless the back-yett ‘be a-jee ; 
Syne up the back-stile, and let naebody see, 
And come as ye were na comin’ to me: 
And come as ye were na comin’ to, mes 
O, whistle, &c. 
At kirk or at market, whene’er ye meet me, 
Gang by me as though that ye car’d na a flee: 
But steal me a blink o’ your bonnie black ee, 
Yet look as ye were na looking at me: 
Yet look as ye were na looking at me. 
O, whistle, &c. 
* Vol. 105.—No. 210. 24 
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Aye vow and protest that ye care na for me, 

And whiles ye may lightly my beauty a wee: 

But court na anither, tho’ jokin’ ye be, 

For fear that she wyle your fancy frae me: 

For fear that she wyle your fancy frae me. 
O, whistle, &e.’ 

The Scots language is peculiarly rich in those forms of expres- 
sion which are suited to a familiar and half-playful tenderness, 
In an epistle to Dr. Blacklock, Burns could have a stanza like 
that we are about to quote, and yet not come within the least 
approach to vulgarity :— 

‘ My compliments to sister Beckie ; 
And eke the same to honest Luckie, 
I wot she is a daintie chuckie, 

As e’er trod clay! 
An’ gratefully, my guid auld cockie, 
I’m your's for aye.’ 

The home-spun warmth and playfulness of language like this 
is a testimony, in its way, to the natural disposition of the people. 

The temptation to swell our pages with specimens of this 
branch of the Scottish minstrelsy is great. But we must confine 
ourselves now to remarking one singularly wholesome and pro- 
mising thing about it, which is, that the faculty for creating new 
and popular songs—songs really accepted by THE PEOPLE—seems 
to exist in Scotland with a vigour and permanence which sets at 
defiance the caprices of fashion and the decay of ancient 
customs, and which we sincerely hope may long contribute to the 
vigour of the national character. Few things are oftener remarked 
in England than the want of new songs which might enliven the 
labour and illumine the life of the working-classes. Our eminent 
living poets do not fulfil this office, whatever their other merits; 
and our poetasters do it so badly, that it would be almost better 
if they did nothing at all. Yet Scotland—though she is worse 
off at this moment than formerly—has certainly given birth to 
more good and popular songs within the last half-century than her 
sister-kingdom of the south. The names of Hogg, Tannahill, 
Joannie Baillie, Lady Nairn, Lady Anne Lindsay, all recall to 
memory lyrics rich in every variety of lyrical beauty, so ex- 
cellent is the operation on a country of a traditionary minstrelsy 
perpetually inspiring rivalry, and perpetually training the public 
to add to the ancient store. The ‘Modern Scottish Minstrel’ of 
Mr. Rogers deserves recognition, as embodying the best of 
these later songs, and gratifying a natural curiosity about the 
lives of their authors. At the same time, we must frankly con- 
fess that the work falls off both in interest and value in the 
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later volumes. The very existence of a minstrelsy so copious as 
that of Scotland tends to breed poetasters ; and a delusive idea 
has prevailed north of the Tweed, that, as a certain great poet 
was once a ploughboy, he was so because he was a ploughboy, 
and not in spite of that circumstance. Mr. Rogers too much 
encourages such error by sweeping into his work all sorts of 
indifferent verses from the pens of men who should rather have 
confined themselves to cheering with the music of their elders 
and betters the ordinary useful occupations of life. 

We cannot dismiss the subject without advising our readers— 
north of the Tweed and south of it—to put the minstrelsy of 
Scotland to its proper use in education while amusing themselves 
with it in mature age. The ballads especially have an attraction 
for children at a very early age; they form a healthy, noble, and 
inspiring kind of literature for youth—a literature which has a 
direct tendency to foster in our British youngsters sound his- 
torical ideas, generosity of sentiment, and manliness of character. 








Arr, I[I.—1. Report of the National Gallery Site Commission 
presented to both Houses of Parliament. 1857. 

2. Catalogues of the Pictures in the National Gallery, with Bio- 
graphical Notices of the deceased Painters (Foreign and English 
Schools). By Ralph N. Wornum; revised by Sir Charles 
Lock Eastlake, P.R.A. 1858. 

3. Copy of a Report of the Keeper of the Department of Anti- 
quities to the Trustees of the British Museum respecting the want 
of accommodation for that department, dated Tth July, 1858. 
Presented to the House of Commons. 

4. Copy of Communications made by the Officers and Architect of 
the British Museum to the Trustees respecting want of Space, xc. 
Presented to the House of Commons March, 1859. 


ANY of our readers will remember the birth of The National 
Gallery, in the dull and dingy rooms of a private dwelling 
in Pall Mall, and how, as it advanced in years though scarcely 
in size, it was removed to the even darker regions of Marl- 
borough House, where until very lately a grateful country 
kept the works of her greatest painters, which for the most part 
had been generously bequeathed to her. As we have recently 
given a sketch of the history of the British Museum,* we now 
propose to devote a few pages to the history, condition, and 
prospects of our national collection of pictures. 





-* Quarterly Review for July, 1858, No, 207. : 
2a2 A picture 
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A picture gallery, specially set apart or exhibited for public 
amusement and instruction, is but a recent institution in this 
country. Whilst nearly every European state has for generations 
possessed such a collection, and has recognised its importance 
to art and to the cultivation of public taste, it was not until the 
year 1824 that the National Gallery was founded in England. 
On the death about that time of an eminent connoisseur, 
Mr. Angerstein, it was suggested that the valuable pictures 
he had collected should be purchased for the nation. Parlia- 
ment was induced to grant 57,000/. for this purpose, and an 
additional sum of 3000/. for the expenses of exhibition and pre- 
servation. The number of paintings thus acquired was not large, 
but it included several of the highest merit—such as ‘ The 
Raising of Lazarus,’ by Sebastian del Piombo, probably the most 
precious in money value we possess; four fine Claudes; and 
Rembrandt’s. ‘Woman taken in Adultery ;’ together with nine 
admirable specimens of the English school, comprising the por- 
trait of Lord Heathfield, by Sir Joshua Reynolds; his own por- 
trait, and the ‘ Marriage & la Mode,’ by Hogarth ; and Wilkie’s 
‘Village Festival.’ During the following ten years only four 
pictures were added by purchase, amongst them, however, the 
excellent ‘Bacchus and Ariadne’ of Titian; but thirty were pre- 
sented to the nation, sixteen having been bequeathed by Sir G. 
Beaumont to the trustees of the British Museum, who deposited 
them in the National Gallery. Within the next ten years fifteen 
were bought, comprising several very important works, such as 
Correggio’s ‘ Mercury instructing Cupid,’ Raphael’s ‘St. Cathe- 
rine, and the great altar-piece in two divisions, by Francia. 
During the same period one hundred were presented and 
bequeathed, including the collections of the Rev. W. H. Can, 
Col. Ollney, and Lord Farnborough, the greater part being pic- 
tures by the old masters. 

A National Gallery having thus been founded, the duty de- 
volved upon the Government of providing for its proper adminis- 
tration. On the purchase of the Angerstein collection the Board 
of Treasury, to which by a strange inconsistency the artistic edu- 
cation of the country had been confided, appointed for the pur- 
pose a ‘keeper,’ whose duty it was to take charge of the pictures, 
to negotiate for such as might be selected for purchase, and to 
regulate the admission of students and the public to the Gallery. 
A committee of six gentlemen was named to undertake the gene- 
ral superintendence. Subsequently this committee was changed 
into a trust; the number of trustees was increased to seventeen; 
and the First Lord of the Treasury and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer became ez officio members of the board. 
The 
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The inconvenience attending this system of administration, the 
incompetence of the trustees to deal with the interests confided 
to them, and their want of the requisite experience and knowledge, 
which led to the loss of some of the best opportunities ever 
offered to this country of acquiring valuable pictures, and to the 
serious injury of those committed to their charge, were so gene- 
rally recognised, that the House of Commons appointed a select 
committee in 1853 to inquire into the management of the 
National Gallery.* The Committee recommended, amongst other 
things, that a board of trustees should be continued, but with- 
out ex officio members; that its numbers, which were then 
thirteen, should be reduced as vacancies occurred ; that the office 
of keeper should be abolished, and a salaried director appointed 
instead, who should recommend the purchase of pictures ; and 
that a sum should be annually voted in the estimates, to be placed 
at the disposal of the trustees for the purpose of adding to the 
collection. 

The Board of Treasury, acting upon these recommendations, 
limited the number of trustees to six. They appointed a director 
invested with sufficient power and authority for five years with 
asalary of 1000/. a-year, selecting for the office the President of 
the Royal Academy, Sir Charles Eastlake, a gentleman admirably 
qualified in every respect to discharge the duties assigned to him. 
They further named Mr. Wornum keeper and secretary, with 
a salary of 750/. a-year and a residence, confiding to him the 
actual custody of all the works of art comprised in the National 
Gallery, the compilation of the catalogues, and the duties of secre- 
tary to the Board of Trustees. M. Otto Miindler became travelling 
agent, at a salary of 300/. a-year, and travelling expenses. His 
duty was to ascertain and describe the contents of private and 
other collections abroad, and to obtain the earliest informa- 
tion of any intended sale. Sixteen subordinate attendants com- 
pleted the establishment. Such, with one exception, which we 
shall presently notice, is the actual constitution of the National 
Gallery. 

But a question no less important than the improved system of 
management had previously presented itself. Where was the 
national collection to be exhibited? It had rapidly outgrown the 
space originally allotted to it, and required a building expressly 
constructed for its reception. It was at length determined to raise 
a suitable edifice, and Government chose for this purpose ‘the 
finest site in Europe,’ which had been recently cleared to Charing 





* It appeared from the evidence given before this Committee that during one 
whole year no meeting of the trustees had been held; in other years only one, or 
at the most two. 
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Cross. In 1832 Mr. W. Wilkins, the architect selected, com- 
menced his work: six years after, it was opened to the public. 

The architectural features of this building have been unmerci- 
fully criticised, whilst its failure, as regards the specific object 
for which it was intended, has been generally admitted. Few 
will be found to deny that the edifice is unworthy of the site it 
occupies, and that a gallery could scarcely be devised more mean 
in its proportions, and less calculated to exhibit a collection of 
pictures even of moderate extent. In fairness, however, to the 
architect, it must not be forgotten that he had no ordinary difficul- 
ties to contend with—that he was cramped for space, and fettered 
by the exigencies of a style then popular. At the very outset a 
grave mistake was committed—that of consigning half the build- 
ing to the Royal Academy, a private association of living artists, 
who, whatever their claims may have been upon the Government, 
should not have received for the exhibition of their works any 
part of the space intended for the national collection. In conse- 
quence of this division, it was found that only the pictures 
by the old masters could be exhibited with tolerable light 
and convenience. The collection of English pictures had been 
increased by the munificent bequest of Mr. Vernon, consisting 
of no less than 147 works of the best painters of the modern Eng- 
lish school. It was consigned to the basement floor, and con- 
demned for want of room to the dark chambers known as the 
cellars. In consequence of a general outcry at this unworthy 
treatment, it was removed to Marlborough House, and then 
commenced that series of shifts and expedients which has 
never ceased, As in the case of the British Museum, the evil 
was one that might have been foreseen by any man of common 
sense, and might have been avoided in the first instance. It has 
long reached that point at which every one joins in the cry that 
‘something must be done.’ 

When the new building was opened in 1838, the collection of 
ancient masters comprised 110 pictures—about the number the 
rooms allotted to them could conveniently hold, if paintings are 
hung to be seen, and not as mere furniture to cover the naked- 
mess of the walls. It has now increased to above 350. To the 
collection of modern pictures of the English school have been 
added the Vernon Gallery; and Turner has bequeathed no less 
than 282 pictures and 19,331 water-colour drawings and sketches 
by hisown hand, to the nation, on the condition that a room or rooms 
be expressly provided for their reception. The entire number of 
paintings, ancient and modern, now forming the National Gallery, 
without including the National Portrait Gallery, exceeds 600. 
It is almost daily increasing, through fresh purchases, donations, 
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and bequests ; in a very few years it will probably have doubled. 
The present collection of the ancient masters can be considered but 
as the nucleus if it is intended to illustrate with any degree of 
completeness the various schools of painting of different coun- 
tries and different periods. It will not bear comparison in size 
with any of the principal European galleries. The Brera at 
Milan contains above 500 pictures by the old masters, the 
Royal Gallery of Turin 569, that of Naples 700, that of Madrid 
1833, that of Dresden 1860, that of Munich 1270, that of 
Vienna upwards of 1300, the Louvre 1800, the two great col- 
lections of Florence above 2000, and the gallery of Berlin, the 
most recently founded, 1350. It is-even exceeded or rivalled in 
extent by many private collections. That of the Borghese 
Palace at Rome contains 526 pictures, of the Duke of Suther- 
land 323, and of the late Lord Northwick 700. ‘The Gallery of 
the Vatican is probably the smallest in Europe, having scarcely 
fifty pictures, but no attempt has been there made to illustrate 
the schools of painting, and only works of the very highest order 
of merit, without reference to chronological arrangement, are 
admitted, 

If the magnificent collection brought together with singular 
judgment by Charles I. had not been dispersed, we might now 
have boasted not only of one of the most ancient but of one of the 
richest public galleries in Europe. He had inherited a few 
pictures and statues belonging originally to Henry VIII. and to 
Prince Henry his elder brother. Immediately after his accession 
he began to acquire works of art. The well-known taste of the 
King, who not only piqued himself upon being an excellent 
connoisseur of pictures, but was himself something of a painter, 
induced his courtiers and foreign powers who desired to conciliate 
his good will to offer him presents of paintings, curiosities, and 
objects of virtu. Amongst the gifts brought by the Dutch em- 
bassy sent to congratulate Charles on the birth of his second 
daughter Elizabeth, were ‘four rare pieces of Tintoret’s and 
Titian’s painting.’ Philip 1V. of Spain gave him a famous 
Titian, the Venus del Prado; and Louis XIII. of France the 
St. John the Baptist, by Leonardo da Vinci, now in the Louvre. 
He liberally encouraged artists at home, and employed agents 
abroad to purchase pictures and statues wherever they could be 
obtained. Nicholas Lanier, his principal agent, received no less 
a sum than 15,000/. at one time for works of art, to the great dis- 
comfort of Burlamachi, the royal banker, who was called upon to 
make provision for this large amount. His chief acquisition was 
the gallery of the Dukes of Mantua, one of the oldest and most 
celebrated in Europe. ‘ 
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In the interesting collection of the original papers of Rubens, 
recently published by Mr, Sainsbury, we find some curious par- 
ticulars of this purchase, One Daniel Nys was employed to 
negotiate. ‘Since I came into the world,’ he writes to Endymion 
Porter, ‘I have made various contracts, but never a more difficult 
one than this, which has succeeded so happily. In the first place, 
the city of Mantua, and then all the princes of Christendom, 
both great and small, were struck with astonishment that we could 
induce the Duke Vincenzo to dispose of them. The people of 
Mantua made so much noise about it, that if Duke Vincenzo could 
have had them back again he would readily have paid double, 
and his people would have been willing to supply the money.’ * 
For this collection he paid, as we learn by the royal warrant, 
still preserved, 18,280/. 12s. 8d.,f which, considering the then 
rate of money, was an enormous sum for those days. But it 
contained masterpieces of the greatest painters of the end of the 
fifteenth and commencement of the sixteenth centuries. To them 
were afterwards added Raphael’s Cartoons, brought by Rubens to 
the notice of the King, and purchased through his intervention. 
According to a catalogue compiled by Vanderdoort, who was the - 
keeper of the royal pictures, there were in the Palace of White- 
hall 460 paintings, amongst which were no less than 9 Raphaels, 
2 Leonardo da Vincis, 11 Correggios, 28 Titians, 16 Giulio 
Romanos, 7 Tintorets, 3 Rembrandts, 7 Rubens, 16 Vandycks, 
and 3 Albert Diirers. The collection seems to have been scarcely 
less rich in masterpieces of the Dutch and German than of the 
Italian schools, 

At the King’s death pictures in various royal palaces were sold 
by public auction for the sum of 38,025/. 4s. 6d. Cromwell 
appears to have been desirous of preventing the dispersion of 
this magnificent gallery, but was thwarted by the opposition 
of a party in the House. He, however, succeeded at a later 
se 9 in stopping the sale, having previously purchased 

aphael’s Cartoons for the nation for 300/.; a remarkable and 
very fortunate instance of his judgment and taste, considering the 
spirit of the times and the more attractive appearance of many 
of the pictures, It is curious to compare the prices at this sale 
with those of modern times. The Triumphs of Julius Casar by 
Mantegna, from the Mantua collection, fetched 1000/., a proof 
of the very high estimation in which this great master was 


held ; the Twelve Cwsars by Titian 1200/., his Venus del Prado 





* Translation of a letter dated from Venice in April, 1628; appendix to Mr- 
Sainsbury’s ‘ Original unpublished Papers of Sir Peter Paul Rubens,’ p. 325. 
¢ Dr. Waagen says 80,000/,; probably a misprint for florins—Art Treasures in. 
England, vol, i. p. 7. 
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600/.; the Sleeping Venus by Correggio 10001, the Satyr 
Flayed, by the same master, 1000/., and his Mercury teaching 
Cupid to read 800/. (this picture was purchased for the National 
Gallery from the Marquis of Londonderry, together with the 
‘Ecce Homo’ by the same master, in 1834, for 11,5002); 
Raphael’s ‘ Little Madonna and Child’ 800/., his St. George only 
1501, his portrait of the Marquis of Mantua 200/., and the 
St. John by Leonardo da Vinci 1401, showing either that the 
reputation of these two great masters had fallen, or that these 
were considered inferior or doubtful specimens of their works. 
The principal purchaser was the Spanish Ambassador, who 
sent to Spain eighteen mule loads of pictures, amongst which was 
the celebrated Holy Family by Raphael, known as the ‘ Perla,’ 
bought for 2000/., and now the gem of the fine gallery of Madrid. 
On their arrival the English ambassadors, Lords Clarendon and 
Cottington, were hastily dismissed from the capital that they 
might be spared the grief of seeing the plundered property of 
their fallen master. Other royal galleries in Europe were 
enriched by the spoils of Charles’s collections, whilst a share in 
them fell to private purchasers, chiefly to Jabach, a well- 
known banker of Cologne, living in Paris. His extravagance, 
principally displayed in the acquisition of works of art, soon 
ended in bankruptcy, and the greater part of his paintings were 
bought for Louis X1V.—amongst them the Jupiter and Antiope 
by Correggio, and the Entombment, and Christ with the Disciples 
at Emmaus, by Titian, now the chief ornaments of the Louvre. 
Some of Charles’s pictures were purchased by English col- 
lectors and dealers, and did not leave the country. After the 
Restoration many were recovered from their then possessors, 
and becoming, with those that had remained unsold, the property 
of the royal family, are mentioned in the catalogue of the collection 
of James II. The greater part of them, however, were unfor- 
tunately burnt in the fire which destroyed the Palace of White- 
hall in 1697 ; the remainder are still preserved in the royal col- 
lections at Kensington, Hampton Court, and Windsor Castle.* 
A sketch of the history of the principal galleries of Europe 
may not be uninteresting. That of the Uffizi at Florence repre- 
sents probably the earliest existing collection of pictures, and, 
taken with that in the Pitti Palace, brought together by the same 
illustrious family, forms undoubtedly the richest and most varied 
Possessed by any state, The Medici were powerful when the 
condition and purpose of art were for the first time in modern 





* Dr, Waagen, in the first volume of the ‘ Art Treasures of Great Britain,’ has 
given an interesting account of the dispersion of the collections of Charles I., and 
of the origin of the principal public and private galleries in England, 
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ages favourable to the foundation of a museum. In the his- 
tory of art there must always be periods when painting and sculp- 
ture have higher and more definite ends and functions than 
the mere furnishing of specimens to the cabinet of the col- 
lector and the connoisseur. It was not until long after the great 
sculptors of Greece had raised her noblest monuments, and had 
passed away, that they began to be looked upon as ‘ old masters,’ 
and their works to be collected as objects of beauty and rarity 
without any reference to their original office and intention. It 
was not until long after the death of the great Italian painters of 
the Revival, who had devoted their genius to the service of religion 
and to public instruction, that their works were torn from the 
sanctuaries in which they had placed them and hung in galleries 
to gratify private vanity or ambition. In the time of Lorenzo the 
Magnificent this change in the condition of art began to take 
place. His patronage and his taste may have chiefly contributed 
to it, and in some respects we may rejoice that it was so, as many 
precious things were thus rescued from future neglect and 
destruction. The discovery in his day of some of the most 
valuable relics of antiquity increased this love of collecting. 
No royal house ever had the opportunities enjoyed by this 
princely family, through ecclesiastical, political, and commer- 
cial influence and relations, of gratifying the desire. Lorenzo must 
then be considered as the real founder of the noble Florentine 
Gallery, which has been continually increased by works expressly 
painted for it, by purchase, and by inheritance, from some of the 
most ancient and powerful houses of Italy. It is true that his col- 
lection was dispersed on the expulsion of Pietro, his son, in 1494, 
but eighteen years later it was again brought together on the return 
of the family to Florence. Cosimo |]. employed Vasari, a better 
architect than painter, to raise the building which still contains 
the gallery in its upper story—an edifice of beautiful design and 
proportions, but ill adapted to the exhibition of pictures, its best 
disposed chamber as to light, the celebrated Tribune, having been 
constructed some years later by Bernardo Buontalenti. The col- 
lection remained the patrimony of the Medicean family until 
the Grand Duke Peter Leopold, after making valuable additions 
to it of paintings, statues, and antiquities, declared it public 
property, reserving as private that noble selection from it still 
preserved in the Pitti, which is, however, as freely open to all 
as the Uffizi. 

The next in extent if not in importance to the Gallery of 
Florence is that of Dresden. It may be said to have been 
founded as early as in the middle of the sixteenth century, by 
the Elector Augustus I., who collected pictures by Cranach, 
Albert 
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Albert Diirer, and other early German painters. It was enlarged 
by his successors, who brought together paintings scattered in 
royal residences, churches, and public buildings, and pur- 
chased various specimens of the Italian and other schools. 
But it was the Elector Augustus III. (1733-1763) and his 
Minister, Count Briihl, who acquired for the Dresden Gallery 
those treasures which have raised it to the first rank amongst the 
galleries of Europe. The Duke of Este Modena, being in want 
of money, like many other Italian princes both then and since, 
offered for sale the noble collection of pictures inherited from his 
ancestors. Negotiations were carried on through the agents of 
the Saxon Government with the greatest secrecy in the dread of 
an attempt on the part of the people to oppose by open violence 
what they considered an alienation of national property. The 
intrigues andsartifices devised by the Duke’s Minister to outwit 
and cheat his German rival were worthy of the best period of 
Italian diplomacy. The price was, after prolonged wrangling, 
fixed at 100,000 golden sequins ; but the Minister insisted upon 
a bribe of 100 sequins for himself, then exacted 8000 more 
by sundry ingenious tricks, ang triumphantly concluded the 
negotiations by robbing the Saxon of the gilded frames. The 
collection contained six pictures by Correggio, including the 
celebrated ‘ Notte’ and the ‘ Magdalen,’ Titian’s ‘ Christo della 
Moneta,’ and Holbein’s superb portrait of Thomas  Morrett, 
goldsmith to Henry VIII., then believed to be that of Ludovico 
Sforza, surnamed ‘il Moro,’ by Leonardo da Vinci; a re- 
markable instance of the uncertainty of picture nomenclature, as 
well as a signal tribute to the genius of the German painter.* 
The next important addition to the gallery was the exquisite 
picture of the ‘ Holy Family’ by the same great master, which had 
passed from the possession of the descendant of the wealthy burgo- 
master, Jacob Meyer of Basle, for whom it was painted, into that of 
the Delfino family of Venice. The learned Algarotti, the friend 
and correspondent of half the royal literati of Europe, acted for 
the Elector, and the painter Tiepolo was the go-between. A 
thousand golden sequins was fixed as the price of the picture, 
but various conditions were insisted upon by the owners not 
unlike those attached to the sale of our own Paul Veronese by 
Count Pisani, and much cavilled at by hasty critics not acquainted 
with the manner of ‘doing business’ in Italy, Signor Tiepolo 
was to receive ‘a present in silver plate and chocolate, and a cane 





* Von Rumohr was the first to restore this fine picture to its true author. His 
judgment has since been ratified by the opinion of the best critics, and has been 
confirmed by the engraving of W. Hollar. The misnomer seems to have first 
arisen from an Italian confusion between ‘ Morrett’ and ‘ Moro.’ sh 
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with an amber head mounted in gold, worth fifty sequins,’ whilst 
462 livres were to be divided between the major-duomo and other 
servants of the Delfino family. 

Ten years later the gallery acquired its greatest treasure—the 
Madonna di S. Sisto, by Raphael—which, for the union of the 
highest qualities of execution with the loftiest and tenderest senti- 
ment, and the most exquisite beauty combined with dignity and 
majesty of expression and of form, is probably the most perfect pic- 
ture that the art has produced. It was painted, as Vasari tells us, 
for the high altar of the church of S, Sisto at Piacenza. Tradition 
records that the painter, revolving in his mind during a sleepless 
night the treatment of his picture, suddenly beheld at the foot of 
his bed an apparition of the Virgin accompanied by St. Sixtus 
and St. Barbara, whilst two beautiful angels, leaning on the foot 
of his couch, gazed upon the divine vision. The looped cur- 
tains enclosed the heavenly picture. The enchanted painter 
seized the subject thus revealed to him, and produced his 
matchless work. 

The negotiations for the purchase were carried on with great 
secrecy through a Bolognese ,painter named Giovannini, and 
20,000 ducats, about 10,0007. an enormous sum for those days, 
but certainly not too great for a priceless work, was finally 
accepted by the convent. The Dresden Gallery thus became 
possessed of the two masterpieces of the Italian and German 
schools, The Saxon Government have since employed agents, 
amongst whom at one time was Raphael Mengs, to treat for some 
of the most remarkable pictures in Europe, but no very im- 
portant additions have been made to the gallery, which contains 
a large number of works of inferior merit, and is deficient in 
examples of painters of the early schools. 

The collection now in the Louvre was founded by Francis I. 
in the golden period of modern art, the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. Italy, then overrun by French arms, had awakened by 
her glorious monuments of painting and sculpture new tastes 
and new desires in her ruthless conquerors. Collections of 
pictures, statues, medals, and antiquities were eagerly acquired at 
enormous cost, Almost every artist of eminence was invited 
across the Alps by the most tempting offers of wealth and 
honourable distinction. Leonardo da Vinci placed his uni- 
versal genius at the service of the French monarch, but died 
before he could afford him its proofs in his master’s arms, if the 
touching tradition might be believed in defiance of cold historic 
truth. Andrea del Sarto executed pictures for Francis and his 
court, and returning to Florence to purchase and to paint for 
the royal gallery, spent the money confided to him in riotous 
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living with his beautiful but abandoned wife and her worthless 
friends, causing the angry king to swear that he would have no 
more to do with Florentine artists. He was better served by 
Primaticcio, a Bolognese, who came back to France with no less 
than 124 ancient statues, the nucleus of the present fine collection 
of sculpture in the Louvre. The register of the royal expenses 
abounds in goodly items of sums disbursed for works of art. 
The pictures were chiefly kept in the kingly chateau of Fon- 
tainebleau. Amongst them, according to Pere Dan, whose 
catalogue is far from complete, were the Mona Lisa and the 
Vierge aux Rochers of Leonardo da Vinci, four if not five 
paintings by Raphael (a Holy Family, the Saint Michael, the 
Saint Margaret, and the portrait of Joan of Aragon), three by 
Sebastian del Piombo, and one by Titian. During the reign of 
Louis XIV. and the administration of his great minister, Colbert, 
the royal collections were raised from 200 to 2000 pictures, 
having been enriched by the addition of many rare works from 
the noble gallery of Charles I., originally purchased by Jabach, 
from whom they were bought for Louis with other works for 
200,000 French livres ; and by the.magnificent collection of statues, 
busts, and paintings made by Cardinal Mazarin, which passed 
on his death to the crown. The royal galleries then contained, 
according to a contemporary catalogue, which, however, is of little 
authority as to the authenticity of the pictures it describes, no 
less than 16 Raphaels, 6 Correggios, 10 Leonardo da Vincis, 
23 Titians, 18 Paul Veroneses, and 14 Vandykes. According to 
the catalogue compiled in 1710, there had been transferred to 
Versailles 1478 pictures, of which 930 were by French and 369 
by Italian masters. 

By a decree of the National Assembly of the 16th July, 
1793, all pictures, busts, and statues, in palaces, residences, 
gardens, and parks belonging to the royal family and to emi- 
grants, were ordered to be brought to the Louvre, which was then 
converted into a National Museum of the Arts, with an annual 
grant of 100,000 livres. There the national collection has re- 
mained ever since. Many pictures, robbed from Italy and else- 
where during the Republic and the Empire, were not returned 
after the Peace through fraud or negligence. The conduct of the 
Allies in sending back those that. were restored to their owners 
is treated as a serious national grievance by French writers, 
who denounce in no measured terms the sculptor Canova, the 
agent for the Italian States in the matter. M. Villot, the com- 
piler of the last catalogue of the Louvre Gallery, declaims in his 
Introduction against the wrong inflicted upon France by those 
from whom at least he declares justice and a respect for treaties 
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might have been expected. ‘ Vain hope! ’ he exclaims; ‘all 
that was our legitimate possession was torn from us by force.’ 
Strange notions of ‘legitimate possession’ peculiar to a French 
patriot ! 

The Louvre has since received few additions. The Spanish 
pictures bought by Louis Philippe, and those bequeathed to 
him by Mr. Standish, were removed on his dethronement, and 
were sold as private property. From M. de Nieuwerkerke’s 
appointment to the direction of the National Museums, in 1850, 
to the end of last year, 30,000/. had been spent in acquiring 22 
paintings, but the greater part of that amount was absorbed in 
the purchase of the ‘Immaculate Conception’ by Murillo, for 
the enormous sum of 615,300 francs, or above 24,600/., the 
largest sum ever paid for one picture. The Louvre now receives 
an annual grant of 40007. 

The picture galleries of Europe were originally formed upon no 
definite system ; consequently, whilst containing many undoubted 
masterpieces, they are glutted with a number of works of little 
value either for their artistic merit or their historical interest. 
The first brought together upon a sound and intelligible plan 
was that of Berlin. Frederic the Great and his father had both 
acquired pictures for the royal palaces, and had been grossly 
cheated by the race of picture-dealers; but it was not until 
1815 that the Prussian Government laid the foundation of a 
suitable National Gallery, by the purchase of the Giustiniani 
Collection. In 1826 it was further increased by many import- 
ant specimens of the early masters, bought from an Englishman 
named Solly. This addition appears to have suggested the pre- 
sent arrangement, which was first adopted by Von Rumohr, and 
has since been carried out to unrivalled completeness by the 
present learned director, Dr. Waagen, so well known in this 
country. Through the intelligent and unceasing exertions of 
those gentlemen the Berlin Gallery has now become the 
most valuable in Europe for the illustration of the history of 
art. The plan laid down by them has been steadily pursued. 
The collection has been divided into schools and epochs with 
special reference to instruction; the pictures being classed ac- 
cording to the time and place of birth of the painters, thus 
affording not only a history of the development of art in each 
country, but even in different cities of the same country. Pur- 
chases have been continually made with express reference to 
this arrangement, and consequently the series has been rendered 
perfect in almost all its details. 

The principle acted upon in the Berlin Gallery is now almost 
universally admitted by competent judges to be the only one - 
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which a complete museum of painting can be arranged, and has 
been generally adopted in other countries, even where the collec- 
tion is too limited in extent to permit of the illustration of many 
schools. In forming a national museum of pictures one of two 
objects must be kept in view: either it is the intention to bring 
together specimens of none but the best masters as examples of 
what is recognised as most worthy in art of imitation and study ; 
or the intention is to furnish a history of painting, its rise, develop- 
ment, and decline, under various conditions and circumstances, 
selecting specimens of every painter of any importance, and taking 
care that the example chosen is the best that can be procured. It 
will be obvious that the first plan presents in its execution, as far 
as the ancient masters are concerned, very great, if not insurmount- 
able, difficulties. Who are the best masters? What school is 
best deserving of study and imitation? What works should be 
selected as best calculated to improve or form the public taste— 
what rejected as likely to injure or corrupt it? These questions, 
simple as they may appear, are not easily answered, or at least 
cannot be answered to the satisfaction of every one. Within the 
last quarter of a century how great has been the change in the esti- 
mation of pictures not only in England, but throughout Europe ! 
It is not very long ago that the Eclectic School, and more espe~- 
cially the Bolognese section of it, was considered the most de- 
serving of admiration, as the one which had attained the nearest 
to perfection. Reynolds, no mean authority, urged the English 
student to seek in Bologna his best examples, and upon them to 
found his style. Public and private collections formed when 
that taste prevailed abound in pictures attributed to Guido, 
Guercino, Domenichino, and the Carraccis. The result is suf- 
ficiently apparent. There arose those schools of weak and 
insipid painters, whose cold, unmeaning academical works touch 
no human feeling, and inspire no real sentiment. A reaction has 
taken place, which, like all other violent reactions, threatens to 
lead taste and painters into an opposite extreme, no less vicious 
and hurtful to true art. German Archaism, English Pre- 
Raphaelitism, and the extravagant prices now paid for the vilest 
daubs of what is called early or Gothic art, are symptoms of it. 
Even the merits of pictures placed in the first rank by the ablest 
judges and practisers of their art are summarily denied, whilst 
qualities that do not, and cannot exist, are discovered in a certain 
class of works whose real claim to consideration consists in the 
period and the peculiar circumstances of their execution. 

But there is another and no less serious objection to limiting a 
National Gallery, as some would propose, to pictures of the 
first class by the best masters. Supposing that all could agree 
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upon what are first-class pictures, how are we to obtain them? 
Works of this character are few in number ; they may almost be 
counted on one’s ten fingers. They have, for the most part, long 
since become the public property of States, and the possibility of 
their ever being offered for sale is too remote to be taken into 
account. It is not likely that the Madonna di S. Sisto, the 
Transfiguration, the Communion of S. Jerome, or Titian’s Venus, 
admitting them to be works of this class, will ever leave the 
countries in which they now are, and whose most precious heir- 
looms they have become. 

A museum of the fine arts should not only contain works for 
the artist to copy, but materials for study and comparison. Such 
materials are far more important to the painter who desires to 
trust to his own genius and invention than one or two master- 
pieces which he is continually called upon to imitate. Raphael 
and his great contemporaries formed their style and developed 
their powers by the study of the works of Masaccio, the Lippis, 
Pietro delle Francesca, Melozzo, and the painters of the fifteenth 
century, who were yet struggling to attain the highest place. The 
painters of modern Italy are constantly employed in copying the 
masterpieces of the best period, and with what result? ‘They 
have become nothing but the weakest of imitators. Moreover 
a National Gallery is not alone intended for the education of 
artists, it is also meant for the instruction and gratification of the 
people—to furnish them with the means of forming their taste 
and judgment, upon which, after all, the true advancement of art 
and the character and quality of the artist’s work must depend. 

The man of education can always find an interest in a genuine 
picture which fairly and truthfully represents the thoughts, senti- 
ments, or knowledge of the age in which it was executed. This 
interest is altogether apart from that experienced by the artist 
and the professed connoisseur, which comparatively few can feel, 
as it requires an acquaintance with the details and practice of. the 
art, only to be attained by long study and much observation, It 
demands no profound knowledge of the mere technical merits 
of a painting. It is to be enjoyed by every reflecting visitor 
to a well-arranged gallery, and by every intelligent traveller. 
There are certain qualities in a picture—harmony or richness of 
colour, symmetry or grace of composition, purity or elevation of 
sentiment—which any one of the least refinement can more or 
less appreciate who will trust to his own feelings and taste, and 
who will not suffer himself to be led astray by mere conventional 
theories and fashionable prejudices. There is in every work of 
art of any value the impress of the mind of the man who painted 
it, and consequently more or less an indication of the opinions 
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and habits of the age in which he lived. Hence in the develop- 
ment of painting may be traced a particular phase of the de- 
velopment of the human mind. A study of unbounded interest 
and variety is thus open to us. It is in this: spirit that the 
pictures of the early masters must be regarded, and not with 
reference to their abstract value or intrinsic merits, however great 
they may be, as mere works of art, and they will prove a never- 
failing source of pleasure and instruction. 

Such considerations as those we have enumerated have now led 
to the arrangement of nearly all the public galleries in Europe 
upon the historical and chronological plan. It has also been 
adopted in theory in our own National Gallery by Sir Charles 
Eastlake, although want of room and the difficulty of obtaining 
authentic specimens of the early masters, which shall be even 
average examples of their character and style, have prevented 
its being hitherto carried into practice. It is essential that early 
pictures should be genuine. Their value depends entirely upon 
their being the real production of the painter, and consequently 
of the period, to which they are attributed. A mere imitation is 
worse than useless, and Italian dealers are now so skilful in 
fabricating pictures of this class, owing to a thoughtless demand 
for them arising out of the fashion of the day and our super- 
abundant wealth, that much wariness and discrimination are re- 
quired in detecting forgeries. How, it may be asked, are we tu 
judge of the authenticity of a picture? One method is its com- 
parison with a signed or proved work by the master. There are 
certain peculiarities of style and technical qualities, almost im- 
perceptible to the unpractised eye, and frequently only to be 
detected after minute examination and diligent study, which will 
identify the productions of the same painter, as certain pecu- 
liarities will enable an expert judge to determine the identity of 
two handwritings. But the genuineness of a picture is most 
satisfactorily established either by the signature upon it of the 
painter himself, or by its description in contemporary documents, 
or in the works of authors who had the means of knowing the 
truth concerning it. It was almost an universal custom amongst 
the masters of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and by no 
means an uncommon one amongst those of the commencement 
of the sixteenth, to authenticate a picture, especially when they 
were well satisfied with it, by affixing to it their name, a date, 
and frequently the name of the person or community at whose 
expense or by whose order it was painted. Such pictures, 
which derive additional value from being signed, have now for 
the most part been absorbed into public collections, and it is 
consequently difficult to obtain them, Forging a signature is no 
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uncommon practice of picture-dealers, and one of no modern date, 
Certain chemical tests, or even a little pure water, and frequently 
the clumsiness of the forgery, such as the use of forms of letters 
unknown at the period, are generally sufficient to expose the 
fraud. 

The signed pictures in the National Gallery may be accepted 
as genuine. The principal documentary evidence relating to 
others consists of contracts between the painter and the commu- 
nity or person for whom the picture was painted, frequently 
describing with great minuteness the subject of the work and 
its mode of treatment. For instance, the contract for the altar- 
piece in tempera, representing the Virgin and Child surrounded 
by angels and saints (No. 283), entered into by Benozzo Gozzoli, 
in the year 1461, is still preserved at Florence. It not only 
specifies the manner in which the painter is to treat his subject 
to the most minute details, but engages that it shall be executed 
entirely by his own hand. Its history may then be traced step 
by step from the oratory for which it was originally painted, and 
where it was seen by Vasari a century later, into the possession 
of the family from whom it was purchased for the National 
Gallery. 

The best authority upon pictures of the schools of Central Italy 
up to the middle of the sixteenth century are the well-known 
Lives of the Painters, Sculptors, and Architects by Vasari. These 
admirable biographies, the most important contribution ever made 
to the history of art, were written at the suggestion of Paolo 
Giovio, who intended to incorporate them into his history of 
illustrious men. He was, however, so much struck with their 
completeness and the felicity and ease of their style, that he 

revailed upon the author to publish them as an independent work. 
Although the undisguised predilection of Vasari for his own 
school, and for those painters who had been in any way connected 
with it, leads him frequently to exaggerate beyond bounds the 
merits of the masters of his native Tuscany, and either to pass 
over altogether some of the most eminent men of other parts 
of Italy, or to treat them with unjust indifference, his Lives 
are full of valuable information and judicious criticisms, and 
are characterised by a charming simplicity and a descriptive 
power which render them a model of biographical style. Writing, 
as he did, when some of the greatest painters the world ever saw 
were still living, when the memory of others scarcely less great 
was still fresh, and whilst the masterpieces of the Revival were still 
bright and unharmed, he has preserved a multitude of details 
concerning the men and their works of the highest interest, which 


but for his industry and zeal would have been for ever lost to hn 
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He is frequently inaccurate, he is often too credulous, he’ is some- 
times uncandid ; nevertheless, his judgment, when unprejudiced 
by national or personal jealousies, is true, and his taste singularly 
correct, considering the time at which he wrote, when the ebb of 
art had already set in, and no painter was faster carried away by 
the receding tide, judging from his works, than Vasari himself. 
Whilst an ardent follower of the school formed by the degenerate 
followers and imitators of Michelangelo and Raphael, and adopting 
their canons of style, he did not refuse his admiration to those 
great early painters to whom was due the glory of the revival of 
painting in Italy, and whose works, subsequently allowed to fall 
into shameful neglect and decay, are again recognised as the 
foundation of all true Christian art. 

It is, then, upon the principle that a National Gallery should 
consist of a selection of the works of the painters of different 
schools and periods, arranged historically and chronologically for 
general instruction, without reference to their artistic merits 
alone, and that only pictures of undoubted authenticity and fairly 
representing the peculiar style and characteristics of the master 
should be admitted into it, that Sir Charles Eastlake has acted. 
During the short period of his management of the Gallery 
he has done more to make it really valuable than was accom- 
plished during the thirty years which elapsed between the time 
of its foundation and his appointment as Director. He has 
raised it from a small collection brought together upon no 
system—although containing a few choice works—to one which 
promises ere long to be, if the plan he has adopted be steadily 
pursued, in the completeness of its arrangement and the variety, 
value, and judicious selection of its contents, worthy of. the 
wealth and growing taste of the country. His profound know- 
ledge of the history and principles of art, his intimate acquaint- 
ance with the galleries of Europe, his highly cultivated and 
refined taste, his literary distinction, and the respect and esteem 
he so universally enjoys at home and abroad, have eminently 
qualified him for the difficult, and in many respects delicate, 
task confided to him. A man of sensitive mind and nice honour 
placed in his position is not to be envied. The jealousies and 
rivalry of the irritable race of collectors and connoisseurs are 
not less notorious than those of the most ardent politicians. It 
1s difficult to find the nian who will admit the merits of his 
neighbour’s picture. There has scarcely been an important 
painting purchased for the National Gallery of which the 
genuineness, the condition, or the price has not been assailed 
with. rancorous animosity and denounced with uncompromising 
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indignation.* Even when individual feelings are allayed, there 
always remains that legitimate diversity of tastes and opinions in 
judging of works of art, whose qualities, after all, cannot be 
brought to the test of any generally accepted standard. In addi- 
tion to all this, there has been the difficulty, and no slight one, of 
introducing a new system for which the public, and, we suspect, 
some of the Trustees, were not prepared, and to which they are 
scarcely even yet fully reconciled. It is only by the confidence 
inspired by his high character, by the reliance placed upon his 
judgment and knowledge, and by his own tact and good sense, 
that the Director has been able to overcome opposition and to 
persevere in the plan he has so wisely laid down. 

During the four years of Sir Charles Eastlake’s administration, 
above ninety pictures, all of more or less importance, have been 
purchased for the nation, whilst for the thirty previous years only 
seyenty-four had been thus acquired. Amongst them are some 
admirable specimens of the Italian schools, which would alone 
almost make the reputation of a Gallery: such, for instance, as 
‘The Family of Darius,’ by Paul Veronese, one of the most 
celebrated of that illustrious painter’s works, purchased from the 
Pisani family, for whom it was painted, for 13,650/.—a sum, large 
as it may appear, not too large for a nation to pay for one of the 
few great masterpieces not shut up for ever in a public gallery ;— 
the altarpiece, in three compartments, by Pietro Perugino, equally 
remarkable for the richness of its colouring, the exquisite beauty 
and sentiment of the heads, and its admirable preservation, bought 
from the Duke Melzi, of Milan, whose ancestor obtained it from 
the church of the Certosa of Pavia, for which, we learn from 
Vasari, it was expressly painted ;t—the Virgin and Child, with 
two Saints, by Mantegna, which, though not one of the most 
important of his works in point of size, is not one of the least 





* The lines of Dryden upon the detractors of Sir Godfrey Kneller may, with 
still greater propriety, be addressed to Sir Charles Eastlake, who has deserved the 
gratitude of every lover of art:— 


‘In vain they snarl aloof a noisy crowd, 
Like women’s anger, impotent and loud : 
While they their barren industry deplore, 
Pass on secure, and mind the goal before.’ 


+ The altarpiece consisted of six compartments, one of which, the upper, still 
remains in its original place. The three now in the National Gallery were re- 
moved from the Certosa in 1786. They proved too large for the frame intended 
tu receive them, and were barbarously cut down to fit it. Copies having been 
substituted for the originals at the time of their removal, the parts destroyed may 
still be seen, Beneath the feet of S. Michael was the figure of the Devil; and 
beneath the Virgin, whose knees are now awkwardly brought to the very edge 
of the frame, was a space of some inches. 
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interesting and instructive, displaying, as it does, his great force 
of expression, the admirable delicacy of his execution, and the 
influence exercised upon his style by the study of the antique ;— 
the altarpiece by Filippino Lippi, also bought from the family for 
whom it was painted, and in whose possession it had remained 
until its sale to the National Gallery, in many respects one of the 
most important works of a painter whose genius and whose 
influence upon the great masters of the sixteenth century have 
not yet been sufficiently recognised ;—the Martyrdom of St. Se- 
bastian by Pollajuolo, also obtained from the descendants of its 
original possessors, a picture forming, on account of the attempts 
at foreshortening, anatomical development, and representation of 
aatural landscape, an epoch in the history of painting ;—and the 
grand altarpiece by Orcagna, the architect, sculptor, and painter 
of the period of the revival of art.* These are works recognised 
as of the first class by all authorities, modern and ancient, who 
have treated of painting. During this period an average annual 
expenditure of about 12,000/. has been incurred in the purchase 
of pictures. 

These facts will sufficiently prove how much Sir Charles Eas 
lake has done for the National Gallery. Indeed, considering the 
want of knowledge of the history of art, and of the just appreciation 
of the works of the early painters, amongst the greater number of 
our artists, we know of no other man who could have accom- 
plished so much, The new catalogue of the foreign schools, 
compiled with care by the keeper, Mr. Wornum, upon the model 
of those of the Louvre, and of the principal European galleries, 
and revised by Sir Charles, will best show the richness and 
value of the collection, and the success of its present manage- 
ment. It gives a short description of each picture, its history, 
and references to the various authorities by whom it may have 
been mentioned or described, together with a sketch of the life 
of the painter. We find from it that, out of three hundred and 
thirty pictures now included in the collection, twenty-one are 
authenticated by signatures and contemporary documents, six 
are described by Vasari, and about eighty are mentioned by other 
authorities more or less trustworthy, or have been obtained from 
well-known collections—a proportion of important and genuine 
works to the whole which will bear comparison advantageously 
with any gallery in Europe. 

Whilst testifying to the successful management of the National 
Gallery, we must not pass over the services of one who has 
contributed not a little to it, and who has been but ill requited 





* The various parts of this remarkable altarpiece, now hung separately, should 
be again brought together into one frame. 4 
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by the public—we mean Mr. Otto Miindler. That gentleman 
was employed as a travelling agent, not, as it has been erro- 
neously supposed, to buy pictures, but to examine and report 
upon public and private colleétions on the Continent for sale, or 
likely to be brought into the market. In the beginning there 
may have been‘a little too much ostentation in the appointment. 
It is not unlikely that the suspicions and jealousy of foreign 
Governments may have been excited, and that measures were 
taken in Italy by the authorities to prevent the sale and exporta- 
tion of pictures, But the mischief, such as it was—and Mr, 
Miindler can scarcely be considered as altogether responsible for 
it—had been done; and no greater impediments could be thrown 
in our way than those which would naturally arise as soon as it 
became generally known that the English Government was pur- 
chasing pictures. Private collectors would naturally complain and 
would denounce this interference, as they have been the principal 
sufferers by the rise in price resulting from so formidable a compe- 
tition. But the interests of the public were not seriously affected. 
The real mischief does not proceed so much from the employment 
of a travelling agent as from the publicity afforded by parliamentary 
discussion and returns. Whilst negotiations and purchases are 
subject to inquiry and debate in the House of Commons, we can 
scarcely expect to obtain works of real value from countries 
whose Government rigorously forbids their removal, and where 
those who sell them are exposed to persecution or severe punish- 
ment. 

To Mr. Miindler the country is indebted for the first notice, 
not only of many important pictures already acquired for the 
National Gallery, but of others to be obtained, it is hoped, here- 
after. His: knowledge and experience of the many schools of 
painting in Italy and other countries are probably unequalled. 
A well-known Italian picture dealer and manufacturer, who for 
obvious reasons had no inclination to favour Mr. Miindler, once 
declared in our presence that it was almost impossible to deceive 
him, and that he determined with unerring precision the author 
ship of works of even the least. known provincial painters. The 
journals which it was his duty to keep for the Trustees contain, 
we are assured, the most valuable and useful information re 
specting works of art scattered over the Continent. 

The appointment of a travelling agent might have been un- 
necessary in the first instance had the management of the National 
Gallery been placed on a proper footing. Had competent persons 
residing in’ Italy been employed some years ago in collecting for 
the nation, we might have secured pictures of inestimable value 
now for ever beyond our reach. But when many important gal- 
leries, 
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leries, and especially the unrivalled collection of original drawings 
belonging to Sir Thomas Lawrence, were allowed to be dispersed 
or to leave England, exertions would not have been made to 
collect works of art on the Continent. The trustees as a body 
were without taste or knowledge. The public being as yet 
indifferent to art, there was none of that pressure from without 
which appears to be absolutely necessary in this country to 
effect any great reform or improvement, and opportunities were 
lost, which can never occur again, of making our National Gallery 
one of the finest, if not the finest, in the world. 

The difficulty of obtaining really valuable pictures is daily 
increasing. Some of the most important private collections have 
been broken up and sold by auction within the last few years 
—as that of the King of Holland, at the Hague; that of Car- 
dinal Fesch, at Rome; and that of Marshal Soult, in France. 
Each contained specimens of great rarity, which for the most 
part have passed into public galleries or into the possession 
of wealthy families. The Italian Governments have issued new 
and stringent regulations against the exportation without their 
express permission of works of art. Laws to the same purpose 
had been long in existence, but were either not enforced or easily 
evaded. It is related that when the Marchese Spinola carried 
away from Venice the fine picture of the ‘ Magdalen at the feet 
of the Saviour,’ by Paul Veronese, now in the Royal Gallery at 
Turin, the Republic offered a reward for his head whenever he 
could be caught within the limits of the state, and banished for 
ever the Benedictine monks from whom he had bought the master- 
piece for 40,000 livres. Of late years, however, these laws had 
been habitually infringed—frequently, in the case of churches and 
convents, by substituting copies for the originals, and by similar 
frauds. The authorities were too ignorant or too indifferent to care’ 
much about affairs of art. Now, however, they are more vigilant ; 
and although it may be easy to take away a small object, it is 
almost impossible to remove clandestinely a large and well-known 
picture. A commission has been recently appointed in the 
Roman and Tuscan States to examine and catalogue all works of 
art in churches, convents, and public buildings. They cannot be 
sold without express leave from the Government, which reserves 
to itself, as it does even in the case of the property of private 
individuals, the right of pre-emption at the price offered by 
the stranger, and of forbidding their removal from the country 
altogether. When permission for exportation is obtained from 
Rome, all works of art, whether new or old, modern or ancient, 
have to pay an export duty of twenty per cent. upon the — 
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of a Government commission—a foolish and shortsighted mea- 
sure, which, if carried out to any extent, would check the de- 
velopment of almost the only branch of industry for supplying 
foreign markets that exists in the Papal States, and which now 
encourages the shameless system of corruption and bribery that 
characterises every branch of Roman administration. At this 
moment a picture, not of the first class, gr by a rare painter, 
presented to the National Gallery by an English gentleman, and 
originally purchased from a dealer, in whose shop it had long 
been publicly exposed for sale, is detained by the Roman Govern- 
ment, in spite of repeated remonstrances on the part of the British 
authorities, The British consul at Rome was compelled to sur- 
render another which had been legally bought, in the first instance, 
from a religious community. 

These restrictions are not due to any real love for art, or to any 
just appreciation of the true value of the objects themselves. 
They originate in a foolish jealousy of foreigners, and frequently 
in a desire to obtain by indirect and dishonest means that which 
cannot be otherwise acquired. After allowing works of the 
highest interest and beauty to perish from absolute want of com- 
mon care, after permitting those in churches and public galleries 
to be tampered with and ruined by the cleaner and restorer, 
after exposing them to every injury which ignorance, indifference, 
and neglect could inflict, the Italian Governments bethink them- 
selves of making a merit of keeping their remains in the country, 
and have recourse to measures equally illiberal and unjust to 
retain them, It is well to prevent greedy priests and ignorant 
monks from selling church property over which they have no 
lawful control, but in such cases the Government itself should not, 
as it frequently does, violate its own laws. Two years ago a pic- 
ture of some interest, by Domenico Ghirlandajo, was purchased for 
the National Gallery from a religious brotherhood in Florence, 
permission having been given for its sale by the highest eccle- 
siastical authority, the Archbishop. In this case the sellers had 
a right to sell, but the Government stepped in, and, notwith- 
standing the remonstrances of the British minister, seized the 
picture and placed it in the Public Gallery, claiming it by right 
of pre-emption. But they forgot to pay the money, and all the 
defrauded owners have been able to obtain is a small donation of 
a few scudi, we believe about 2/. a year. The Italian Govern- 
ments have no right to complain, if, under such circumstances, 
their own subjects combine with strangers to evade the law. 

However, notwithstanding these foolish jealousies and the im- 
pediments we have pointed out, occasions will still be found on 
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the Continent and in England of adding to our national collec- 
tion, and of rendering it more complete in the different schools of 
painting. Private collections of importance, such as that of the 
late Lord Northwick, will occasionally come into the market. 
The experience of the last few years has proved that the House 
of Commons is disposed to grant funds, without stint, if they 
are to be applied tqa good public object. Under the present 
direction opportunities will doubtlessly not be lost. As the 
National Gallery increases in extent, and as a system of arrange- 
ment will, we hope, be pursued which, whilst displaying its 
riches, will at the same time show its wants, many liberal indi- 
viduals will take a just pride in adding to its completeness by 
the donation and bequest of specimens that may be required to 
fill up a gap. In a country like this, in which the artistic 
treasures to be found in the dwellings of nearly every family 
of distinction and wealth are almost boundless, there are few 
examples wanted to illustrate a school or an epoch that cannot be 
supplied. Our aim at present should be to render the series of 
schools as complete as possible. Many are very inadequately 
represented. For instance, to cite a very few of the most im- 
portant omissions, in that of Tuscany Fra Angelico, Andrea 
del Sarto, and Razzi are seen in only one very inferior if au- 
thentic specimen of each: of Masaccio, Luca Signorelli, Fra 
Bartolomeo, and his able coadjutor ‘ Mariotto Albertinelli, 
Granacci, and Pontormo, there are no examples, There is no 
work by Leonardo da Vinci (the fine, though unfortunately 
much repainted, picture of ‘Christ Disputing in the Temple,’ 
still attributed to him in the catalogue, being now assigned by 
the best judges to his scholar Luini); nor are there examples of 
the works of his followers, many of whom were painters of great 
merit, such as Gaudenzio Ferrari, Solario, Boltraffio, Salai, and 
Cesare da Sesto. Of the schools of the rest of the north of Italy, 
Squarcione, Gentile Bellini, Carpaccio, Morone, Cavazuola, and 
many others of equal interest, specimens are altogether wanting. 
The Dutch, Flemish, and German schools are very deficient, 
especially in the early masters. 

But before the collection can be increased and completed in a 
manner worthy of the nation, and before we can expect dona- 
tions and bequests, some building must be erected which will 
afford adequate space for the exhibition of our pictures. The 
question of the site of the National Gallery has been so long 
under discussion that people are getting tired of it, and begin to 
despair of its solution. Committees and commissions—the mo- 
dern resources of a weak executive afraid of responsibility— 
have inquired, examined, and reported, but still matters remain 
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pretty nearly as they were.* The public has expressed but one 
decided and definite opinion on the subject, to the effect that 
the National Gallery shall not be removed to Kensington or 
to any of the suburbs of London, but shall be retained in 
some central part of the metropolis, where it can at all times be 
most accessible. The only objection to this plan—the risk of 
injury from London atmosphere and smokey-has in our opinion 
been satisfactorily disposed of; at any rate, if the objection 
does exist, it has been decided by almost general consent, 
that it is not sufficient to counterbalance the inconvenience of 
having the National Gallery at any distance from Charing Cross. 
It is true that the chemist and: the painter in the last commis- 
sion on its site were of opinion ‘ that the smoke and atmosphere 
of London involve, from the consequent extra dirtiness and neces- 
sary cleaning of the pictures, an amount of wear and tear which 
would occur only in a smaller degree in clearer and more airy situa- 
tions.’ From this opinion, however, their three colleagues, Lord 
Broughton, the Dean of St. Paul’s, and Mr. Cockerell, dissented ; 
but they all agreed in the resolution that ‘the evidence adduced, 
considered collectively, did not lead to any decisive conclusion 
against placing the New National Gallery within the metro- 
polis.’ But even the objection raised by Professor Faraday and 
Mr. Richmond may be avoided to a great extent, if not alto- 
gether, by proper precautions in ventilating the rooms, and espe- 
cially by the use of glass, to cover the pictures whenever prac- 
ticable. A prejudice is entertained by some against this mode 
of protection. It is true that certain qualities of a painting can- 
not be detected when it is employed, but no one would think 
either of copying a picture or of buying one without removing 
the glass. To the general visitors of a gallery, who cannot do 
more than judge of the general effect and character of a 
painting, the use of glass is really no drawback whatever. On 
the contrary, it improves the effect of an oil picture, by imparting 
lustre, softness, and delicacy to it, and it may avoid, to a 
certain extent, the necessity of varnish, a material that frequently 
causes serious damage, and which we should rejoice to see 
more sparingly used in the National Gallery. The advantage 
of glass is now recognised in the best galleries both of England 
and the Continent, and it is generally employed even where the 
atmosphere is not supposed to be so mischievous as in London. 





* We regret that a fresh Committee has been appointed to examine into the 
means of accommodating the national collections in British Museum. There 
were surely facts, a and evidence enough before the public to enable the 
Government to act. 
who are too often eager to screen themselves, in such cases, behind a mittee. 
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It having been decided that the National Gallery shall be 
placed in a central partof London, two things remain to be deter- 
mined : 1. Of what is it to consist? and 2. Where is it to be? 

1. We are of opinion that the National Gallery should include 
all collections of pictures scattered in or about the metropolis, 
the property of the nation, and that it should form part of one 
grand and comprehensive National Museum, to comprise painting 
and sculpture and such objects of antiquity as may be classed 
under or may illustrate any department of art. 1f the pictures, 
however, must be separately provided for, we are opposed to 
any scheme for dividing ancient from modern works, as con- 
trary to those true principles upon which alone a really good 
gallery can be usefully and instructively formed. If we adopt 
the historical and chronological system at all, it must be carried 
out in a logical spirit, and to the fullest extent. Where are 
we to draw the line between ancient and modern painters? 
They all form consecutive links in the same intellectual chain, 
and are all equally dependent for the full development of their 
genius upon those who went before. Had any sufficient remains 
of Greek and Roman painting been preserved to us, we should 
look upon them as but parts of the same great series, and should 
assign them a place in relation to modern art, with which they 
are connected by one unbroken descent. If the system of 
arrangement now generally advocated is admitted to be the 
most philosophical and the best calculated to add an important 
chapter to the history of the human intellect, why are we to 
interrupt the lesson by breaking off at its most instructive part, 
and where it concerns us the most? The present state of art, 
whether in England, Italy, or elsewhere, is just as much de- 
pendent upon its previous condition, as the art of the sixteenth 
century was upon that of the fourteenth. There is as much 
instruction to be derived from the study of the gradual decline of 
art from the sixteenth to the eighteenth century, and of its at- 
tempted resuscitation in some parts of Europe in the beginning 
of the nineteenth, as from the investigation of the causes which 
led to the revival of art in the thirteenth and its maturity in the 
sixteenth. It is only through a consecutive and well-ordered 
series of the works of the painters who flourished during these 
different periods that such investigations can be satisfactorily 
pursued. To our mind no feature in the exhibition at Man- 
chester was more interesting than the means of comparison afforded 
by the arrangement in opposite aisles of the series of ancient 
masters and of the collection of pictures of the English school. 
It would be impossible to devise a more complete and valuable 
illustration of the various phases of human civilization and of 
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their dependence one upon the other. Some such arrangement 
should be adopted with the pictures belonging to the nation. 
Each school should be placed in relation to others, although 
kept distinct from them—a classification defined by geographical 
limits and presenting fewer difficulties than any other. 

Whilst admitting the importance of a collection of the best 
works of our own painters, we desire to see added to it a few 
well-selected specimens of the modern French, Flemish, German, 
and other Continental schools. Whoever is acquainted with 
the annual exhibitions of Paris, Brussels, Antwerp, and other 
European capitals, will know how much our students might learn 
from such works, and how much would be found in them to 
gratify and interest the English public. Ary Scheffer, Vernet, 
Delaroche, and Ingres, in France, and Overbeck, Hess, and 
Kaulbach, in Germany, whatever may be our estimate of their 
respective merits, are landmarks in the history of art in this 
century. Some of the choicest works of foreign painters have 
already found their way into the possession of private collectors 
in this country ; others are becoming more generally known and 
appreciated in England through public exhibitions. The ex- 
ample of collecting the works of foreign contemporary artists 
has already been set us on the Continent, where several of the 
best galleries are enriched by examples of the English school.* 

Modern English sculpture as well as painting should also find 
a place in our national collection. This country has produced 
some of the most gifted sculptors of the age; and the works of 
Flaxman, Chantrey, Gibson, and Bailey, may justly claim a 
place with those of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Turner, and Wilkie. 
We trust that in remodelling the National Gallery fitting pro- 
vision will be made for this branch of English art, so that those 
who possess specimens of the works of our most eminent sculptors 
may be induced to confide them to the public care. 

The collection of Ancient Masters should be rendered as com- 
plete and useful as possible by adding to it selections from the 
numerous works of art of great value and importance scattered in 
different places belonging to the nation. Raphael’s Cartoons and 
Mantegna’s Triumph of Julius Cesar should, above all, form part 
of it, and halls should be specially constructed for their exhibition. 
The cartoons are indeed preeminently fitted for a National Gallery, 





* The credit of laying the foundation of a public collection of modern European 

inters is due to the late Miss Jane Clarke, of Regent-street, a name not un- 

own to many of our fair readers, who may, perhaps, be disposed to rank her own 
works amongst the most attractive specimens of high art. She has bequeathed to 
the National Gallery a very remarkable picture by Dyckmanns, of Antwerp, pur- 
ehased by her for the large sum of 9401. 
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and lose half their real value and importance when separated from 
it. These glorious designs, mere fragments as they are of the 
original work of the painter’s hand, worn by time, mutilated by 
man—the Phidian Marbles of painting—are essentially works 
for constant study and reference. They are more calculated than 
any materials we possess, or, indeed, than any country pos- 
sesses, to influence public taste, to give a right direction to the 
efforts of our students, and to perfect a school of art, by their 
grand and simple composition, by their refined and noble senti- 
ment, by their admirable beauty and accuracy of outline, and we 
might almost add by their ruinous state—more fit to excite the 
imagination to the thought of what they once were than to satisfy 
it by what they now are, These are surely not things to be 
kept out of sight! They are now placed in a gallery so badly 
lighted and contrived that they cannot be seen to any advantage, 
and are so far removed from the metropolis that they are beyond 
the reach of .the great majority of students, and are rarely 
visited by that class of the public which would derive most 
pleasure and instruction from their, frequent contemplation. 
Any one may satisfy himself upon this point by going to 
Hampton Court, either when its rooms are almost deserted, or 
when crowds from London throng them on a holiday. Few will 
be found there who take any interest in these great works, The 
gallery in which they hang is generally hurried through with 
scarcely a glance at the masterpieces upon its walls. Were they 
in a convenient part of London, scarcely a month or a week 
would pass in which the student and those who really love and 
feel art—for it requires some education of the taste to appreci- 
ate these precious remains—would not seize the leisure of an 
hour to look upon them. Now such persons are fortunate if 
they can see them once a year. 

The grand compositions of Mantegna, notwithstanding the 
hopeless state of ruin to which they have been reduced by auda- 
cious repainting and mischievous cleaning, are still the noblest 
monuments of the genius of that great painter, and by their 
infinite variety, their severe beauty, and the attempt of the 
master to unite the highest qualities of ancient and modern art, 
are amongst the most interesting examples for the study and 
guidance of the student. How Rubens admired and estimated 
them may be seen by his* exquisite study of a portion of them, 
most wisely purchased at Mr. Rogers’s sale, and now in Tra 
falgar Square. Like the Cartoons, their place is the National 
Gallery ; elsewhere they lose much of their worth and use- 
fulness, 
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Amongst the’ thousand ill-hung and ill-lighted pictures at 
Hampton Court—the greater number of very inferior merit— 
there are between forty and fifty, chiefly works by painters of the 
Venetian school, of Titian, Tintoretto, Pordenone, Bassano, 
Palma Vecchio, and Lorenzo Lotto, and some admirable speci- 
mens of Holbein, Albert Diirer, and other early German 
painters, which should be transferred to the National Gallery, 
where the masters are either inadequately represented or not 
represented at all. They would not be missed from the places 
they now occupy, where they form no real part of the attractions 
of that favourite resort of the Londoner during the leafy months 
of the year. If necessary, they could be replaced by copies or 
by other paintings, of which the Trustees of the National Gallery 
are at liberty to dispose under the Act authorising the sale or 
loan of pictures acquired for the nation. A selection from the 
collection at Dulwich, now but rarely visited either by students 
or by the public,* might be moved to the new building. Parlia- 
ment, having already diverted the funds of the charity from their 
original purpose, might, we presume, deal with the paintings. 

2. As a national gallery of pictures should thus, in our 
opinion, form an integral part of a great national museum 
devoted exclusively to art in all its various branches, and illus- 
trating its history in different countries, at different epochs, 
and under different conditions, it remains to be considered how 
and where such a museum, with its present dimensions and 
the extent it must hereafter attain, could be best exhibited. In 
discussing this part of the subject, it must always be borne in 
mind that we have not only to provide for immediate wants, 
but for requirements in time to come. Hitherto, in erecting 
buildings for similar purposes, we have invariably committed 
the flagrant error of only thinking of the present and of making 
no provision for the future—a want of proper and prudent fore- 
sight which has been the cause of all our actual difficulties with 
respect to the British Museum and the National Gallery, has 
seriously crippled their proper and useful development, and has 
greatly lessened their actual value as collections for illustration 
and general instruction. 

Until very recently no attempt whatever had been made to 
provide even bare space for the decent display of our national 
pictures, which, as we have described, were scattered here and 





* Whilst in 1856 there were 208,270 visitors to the National Gallery, there were 
only 12,000 to the Dulwich Gallery. The students in the latter had decreased from 
35 in 1850 to 18 in 1856.—Nat. Gal. Site Commission, Appendix to Report. The 
foolish regulation is still in force, that no picture is to be copied in oils. 
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there and inconveniently crowded in dark or ill-suited rooms. 
Each successive Ministry seems to have shirked the difficulty. 
Lord Derby’s Government has, however, at least taken one step 
towards meeting it. Mr. Disraeli announced in the House, of 
Commons in February last that notice had been given to the 
Royal Academy of the intention of the Government to deprive it 
of the use of half the edifice in Trafalgar Square, which in 
future was to be devoted with the rest of the building to the 
exhibition of the national collection of paintings. To satisfy 
the claim of that body upon the nation, it will receive in com- 
pensation an excellent site on the Burlington House property, 
recently purchased for national purposes, on condition that out 
of its own funds a building specially adapted to its yearly 
exhibitions and to its other functions be erected—a settlement, 
we conceive, equally satisfactory to the Royal Academy and 
to the public. It will now be free to devise an edifice best 
suited to its wants. We shall be curious to see what the com- 
bined wisdom of painters, sculptors, and architects will accom- 
plish as regards the essential requirements of light, space, and 
decoration, hitherto so egregiously neglected and misunderstood 
in modern buildings, public and private, expressly raised for the 
permanent display of works of art. 

Although the Royal Academy is thus finally disposed of, 
the real difficulty is rather met for a season than satisfactorily 
solved. If the plan, insisted upon by those best able to form 
an opinion upon the subject, of uniting our various art col- 
lections, whether of painting or sculpture, under one roof, be 
adopted, nothing whatever has been done to provide adequate 
accommodation for so vast and magnificent a museum, The mere 
alteration of the present building in Trafalgar-square will not 
serve for even the temporary reception of all our ancient and 
modern pictures. Do with it what we will, it can never be 
converted by mere ‘ tinkering’ into an edifice fit to exhibit such 
a Gallery as the nation ought to possess, The only rooms that 
have light and ventilation enough, and they are sadly deficient in 
both these respects, are the mean and ill-proportioned apart- 
ments on the first floor. The basement is so dark and incom- 
modious that it can serve for little else but the deposit of lumber, 
or for the accommodation of some of the officers of the insti- 
tution, It is indeed proposed by Captain Fowke, the engineer 
officer employed at the Kensington Museum, to make use of the 
Space now thrown away upon the double entrance by con- 
structing a flooring to connect by a grand central hall the two 
opposite suites of rooms hitherto respectively occupied by the 
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old masters and by the ‘Royal Academy, ‘and to’ improve the 
light inthe ‘rooms’ 6f the basement, so as«to fit:them’ for: the 
reception of origiital’ drawings. ‘An additional length of about 
ore hundred’ and thirty ‘feet could’ thus ‘be acquired ‘on the first 
floor, making the whole space devoted to the exhibition of the 
National Gallery® of paintings, ancient and modern, above: four 
hundred and fifty feet’ in length, or giving, according to Captain 
Fowke’s ingenious plan, a space for hanging pictures of 22,488 
square feet. - This would still be‘completely insufficient to receive 
commodiously and ‘usefully the various collections of pictures 
which, in our opinion, should, under any circumstances, be con- 
centrated in one building. It would; of course, ‘be totally in- 
adequate for the reception of a museum of art ona grand scale, 
The long gallery of the Louvre, containing only the old masters, 
and the works of afew French ‘painters of the last century, is no 
less than one thousand five hundred feet in length. 

Unless the whole edifice is to be almost rebuilt from. its 
foundations, and enlarged upon a comprehensive plan, any at- 
tempt to adapt the present National. Gallery to the purposes 
for which it is intended ‘can be but a makeshift’ entailing use- 
less expense. In ‘a very ‘short time the whole question will 
have to be decided anew, or the ‘country will be drawn against 
its better judgment into acquieseing' in the scheme to which 
public opinion has hitherto been’so ‘resolutely opposed, of sepa+ 
rating the colléctions,’retaining the ancient masters in Trafalgar: 
square; and removing the modern'téd Kensington.’ ‘There may be 
reason td ‘suspect that’such is éven now the design of those who 
have carried the contents of Marlborough House to Brompton; 
and it behoves'us to be upon our guard, t od 

Tt appears to’ us' that ‘in ‘providing’ fora complete museum 
of art thefe are ‘two’ ‘courses’ openeither ‘to: erect a new ‘and 
suitable building wpon* the’ site’ now occupied’ by the National 
Gallery, additig the ground in the rear, occupied by the barracks, 
St. Martin’s workhouse, and private dwellings, or to transfer the 
national colléction of pictures ‘to'somé edifice in the vicinity 
already fit to’ re¢éive them, or 'to be’ rendered 'so at a compara 
tively small outlay of money and'time. If the latter plan were 
adopted, the most'suitable edifice would be, in our opinion; the 
British’ Museum, 9°"! 

The first’ plan, if carried out on'a proper scale, and with judg- 
ment and taste, would no doubt be the most worthy of the nation 
and of the object: To erect upon a’ site in every’respect inviting 
architectaral ‘display, and “affording every opportunity for the 
most effective ‘and beautiful architecturalcombinations, a a 
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edifice, with spacious galleries, lofty halls, and varied suites of 
decorated rooms, all specially contrived for the exhibition of the 
matchless treasures in every branch of art which the nation 
already owns, would be an undertaking well calculated to stimu- 
late the highest genius of the architect, to insure the grandest 
and most complete public monument of which any country could 
boast, and to create the noblest temple of art in the world. 

But is there any prospect of so magnificent a scheme being 
adopted? We fear not. Already Government has decided to 
build upon a vast scale, and at an enormous expenditure, public 
offices perhaps even more necessary than a museum of art. We 
doubt whether a Minister would now venture to propose, or 
whether Parliament would vote, a sum sufficient for the erection 
in Trafalgar-square of a building worthy of the site. As regards 
the objections frequently urged against the removal of the barracks 
from behind the present National Gallery, they are not perhaps 
insuperable. If it be absolutely necessary for the protection of 
the metropolis that a military station should be retained in the 
vicinity of Charing Cross, as the most central part of London, 
Scotland-yard would surely furnish ample space for the purpose, 
and would afford, we believe, in many respects even greater 
advantages than the present site. 

Presuming then that for various reasons the erection of a 
suitable building in Trafalgar-square is out of the question, let 
us inquire how far the second scheme would be practicable. 
The transfer of the National Gallery to the British Museum was 
advocated by Sir Charles Barry, Mr. Smirke, and Mr. Panizzi, in 
their evidence before the National Gallery Site Commission, 
The first impression may be unfavourable to the plan, but the 
more we reflect upon it and examine it in its various bear- 
ings the more practicable and commendable it appears to us 
to be. In the first place, it has the best recommendations that 
any plan can boast; it is quite feasible, and it can be executed 
at a comparatively small expense and within a comparatively 
short space of time. We should propose to convert the pre- 
sent building into a grand receptacle for every branch of art, 
to remove from it all objects of natural history and science, 
to retain the library, reading-room, sculpture, antiquities, and 
various collections of art, and to concentrate there the national 
pictures. To afford the utmost accommodation, and to display 
to the greatest advantage these various collections, we would 
suggest that the whole of the basement floor, except such parts 
as are required for the absolute use of the library, should be 
appropriated to a complete and consecutive arrangement of all 
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large and heavy objects of sculpture, according to time and 
country, beginning with the earliest datyn of the art, as illus. 
trated by our unrivalled collection of Egyptian and Assyrian 
remains; that the first floor, now for the most part occupied 
by the natural history and scientific departments, should be 
devoted to the exhibition of small objects of sculpture, such 
as busts, which it might be thought desirable to remove from 
the basement, and of the admirable collections of smaller 
objects of art we already possess, and which represent in various 
ways the artistic development and intellectual characteristics of 
nations and periods, such as vases, bronzes, terra-cottas, ivories, 
coins, medals, original drawings, and engravings; and that a 
second floor should be built, to consist of a series of galleries 
and chambers expressly adapted to the exhibition of pictures, by 

a proper combination of suitable lights, ventilation, and space. 
On the basement or ground floor much space is at present 
unnecessarily taken up by the entrance-hall and staircase, and 
by. galleries and apartments devoted to the exhibition of the 
backs of books. As much of this space as is not absolutely 
required for the mere accommodation of books should be appro- 
priated to the reception of sculptures. The entrance-hall and 
staircase, essentially ugly and mean in appearance, and quite in 
these respects worthy of the interior of the building, should be 
replaced by an entrance elsewhere, or should be fitted to receive 
sculptures. By these changes, by a few unimportant additions to 
the building, and by improving the lights, the basement, espe- 
cially after the great amount of room for books afforded by the 
new erection in the centre court, would conveniently contain all 
the specimens of archeological and monumental sculpture now 
belonging to the country, and such as are likely to be acquired 
for a long time to come. The whole collection might then be 
arranged in proper chronological and historical order. At present, 
owing to the constant additions to the Museum, and to the absence 
of any well defined system, it is, for the most part, in a state of 
hopeless confusion. A row of busts and statues of emperors and 
empresses, playing hide and seek among sarcophagi from the city 
of London and tesselated pavements from ancient villas, in a 
passage rendered so hopelessly dark by the grand classic portico 
that there is little chance of their being detected, leads to a 
miscellaneous assembly of Greek and Roman sculpture arranged 
without critical discrimination or respectable taste. The puzzled 
visitor may thence find his way through the motley crowd of 
what are indiscriminately called Lycian marbles, comprising 
monuments and fragments belonging to various periods, com+ 
( mencing 
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mencing with the earliest Ionian and ending with the Byzan- 
tine, into the unworthy shrines of the most glorious creations 
of Greek genius, or into the dimly lighted and ill-propor- 
tioned’ galleries where in gaunt array and bewildering disorder 
he beholds Egyptian sphinxes and colossi, Assyrian winged 
bulls and bearded kings, and the archaic forms of Selinus 
and /Egina, A part of this incongruous herd, driven from the 
little light above, has taken refuge in the cellars beneath, whilst 
another portion, unable to find shelter under the protecting roof, 
enjoys the privilege of shivering beneath the damp and. chilly 
but classic portico that adorns the exterior of the edifice. 

This disgraceful state of confusion is not diminishing. It is 
on the increase. Only since our last article on the British 
Museum was written, fresh arrivals from the East and elsewhere 
have contributed to add to an evil which we then denounced as 
already unbearable, The excavations of Mr. Davis at Carthage have 
furnished us with a considerable collection of interesting Punico- 
Roman remains. The well-directed exertions of Mr. Newton 
have procured for the nation, from Halicaynassus, from Branchide, 
and from Cnidus, monuments equally important for their classic 
beauty and their historical value. His labours are not yet brought 
toa close. They promise still further fruits. To afford even the 
barest shelter to what he has sent home the Trustees have re- 
duced the question of Greek porticoes in northern climes to the 
last absurdity, by uniting the columns with black hoarding and 
by covering the shady resort where philosophers should meet 
and discourse during the mid-day heat, with a glazed shed to keep 
off the cold blast and beating rain. Not that the Trustees are 
perhaps to blame for this disfigurement of a national edifice with 
such dubious pretensions to architectural beauties. They had 
scarcely any choice between what they have done, or leaving the 
sculptures on the grass plots in front exposed to the weather, or 
wrapped up in their travelling coats of tarpauling. 

Accommodation might also be found, if necessary, on the base- 
ment floor for modern sculpture, to be kept, like the ancient, 
quite distinct from paintings, with which marble from its cold 
white surface but ill agrees. The plan of separating pictures 
from statues has now been adopted in all European museums, 
except the Uffizi at Florence, where their mixture has, certainly, 
far from a pleasing effect. In addition, ancient inscribed monu- 
ments of a classic period might be united to the collection of 
sculpture, as in the Vatican. 

The national library and reading-room should form part of the 
Museum, ‘as at present—an arrangement fully justified by the 
close connection between art and literature. The special library 
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which should accompany a museum of natural history could be 
formed without difficulty. It would be comparatively limited 
in, its extent, and would not. necessarily include those rare and 
curious books which are indispensable to a, great, public col- 
lection, ,but are not required for the ordinary inyestigations of 
modern science. 

The present, first floor, would furnish ample space for the ex- 
hibition in the most complete manner of busts, yases, bronzes, and 
all those collections of small objects, prints, and original drawings, 
which are now either, shown under yery unfavourable circum- 
stances, or are withdrawn altogether on account of want of room 
from public view, Abundant space would still be left for a 
distinct collection. of , British antiquities, a very desirable. and 
important addition to our National Museum. Mr. Ruskin, in his 
evidence before the Commission, recommends that woodwork, 
ironwork, jewellery, and other objects of the same nature, should 
be added, to. these collections, and justly insists upon the diffi- 
culty of defining the distinction between useful and ornamental 
art. Admitting the importance of these things as illustrations of 
the extended. application of the principles of art, we are not 
disposed to advocate this addition to the museum, especially as 
the nation has now at Kensington a well-ordered institution 
expressly intended for their reception, and for the artistic educa- 
tion of artisans in their special handicrafts. 

As regards the national pictures, it is proposed that an addi- 
tional story, expressly adapted to their reception, should he added 
to the present building. A. vast,and commodious range of gal- 
leries, halls, and chambers, might then be constructed capable of 
holding not only all the paintings now possessed by the nation, but 
as large a collection as is likely to be brought together for many 
generations. . Galleries, more than 2000 feet in length, and}in 
some parts 70 in breadth, which might be divided into two parallel 
series or into separate chambers, would surround the present 
quadrangle, affording space far greater than that assigned to the 
display. of paintings in the largest galleries of. Europe, not even 
excepting, the Louyre., They would be raised almost above the 
dirt and dust of a crowded, city, and would partly escape the 
influence of the much-dreaded London atmosphere and, smoke. 
Properly constructed they, would be airy, well, ventilated, . and 
would have the very best light that could be obtained in the 
metropolis. Long and spacious galleries and a succession of 
chambers would’ admit of the most’ cothplete arrangement of 
pictures, according to epochs and schools... Halls might. be, built 
expressly to receive the Cartoons and other ‘choice works, | Every 
picture could bé hung so that it might bé properly seen’ afid 
re examined, 
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examined, and a picture which is’ worth’ nee pit in'the colle¢- 
tion at all should be worth locking at, and should’ not be'sus- 
ended above a certain height from the’ ground,* We’ may 
imagine—although we fear it would be indulging’ in a dream 
the fulfilment of which we shall never see—what might be 
made by a great architect out of such materials—what ‘loggie 
ornamented with frescoes, like those of the Vatican—what elegant 
and appropriate decoration—Wwhat an unrivalled exhibition of the 
rarest works of painting, all displayed to the utmost advantage ! 
It may be objected to this plan that the height of this second 
floor would be inconvenient to the public. “This objection, 
which applies equally to the picture galleries of Florence and’ the 
Vatican, might be removed by the construction of an inclined 
way, or some such ‘contrivance, on one’ sidé of the building, 
bringing the visitor to the first floor, whence but one flight of 
stairs would conduct him to the upper, ' 
There is one argument in favour of’ transferring the pictures 
to the British Museum instead of transporting the Museum col- 
lections to Trafalgar Square, which, in our opinion, is worthy of 
serious consideration—viz., the risk to’ be imcurred in’ moving 
sculpture and objects of art to any new site. It’ appears to us 
that the sculptures in the British Museum are already much too 
frequently meddled ‘with. It would seem ‘that ‘the Trustees can 
never make up their minds as to wheré' they are to be seen to the 
most advantage. ‘The Elgin Marbles, for' instance, have during 
the last few years been constantly travelling from ‘place to place, 
or changing their pedestals. We presume that even’ now they 
are not permanently fixed in their present awkward’ position. 
These incessant changes mist be attendéd by serious injury, and 
we trust that a stop will soon be ‘put to’them.' To transfer the 
Whole colléction bodily to another building dt some distanée 
would’ be both hazardous and’ expensive. ‘The’ same ‘objection 
does ‘hot apply to speciméetis ‘of natural history.” Even'shoulda 
mishap occur, there are few, if any of them, that ‘could not‘ be 
replaced ; ‘whilst an accident to'a fine monument of Greek art 
would ‘be irreparable. We’ say, therefore,’ take ‘the pictires’ to 
the seulptures, not the Sculptures to the’ pictures. 
“ Sir Charles Barty has ‘emphatically declared ‘that the arehi- 
tectural’ patt’ of tlie schemé is perfectly practicable, and may’ be 





* We. quite agree with Mr, Ruskin that no really good picture should be hung 
above the line of the eye, and that, unless in the case of very small works, there 
should’ ‘never’ be: more’ than ‘two ‘lines of pictures upon the wall. Nor should 
pictures be crowded) together, as they now are in the National Gallery, but. between 
¢ach there should be a sufficient space showing the colour of the wall on which 


they are hung. 
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very economically and effectually, as well as effectively, carried 
out.* The light on the basement floor can, he states, be 
improved, whilst windows may be opened in that part of the 
first floor which would be deprived of the skylights, The 
expense would be small, indeed, compared with the purchase of 
new ground and the erection of a suitable building in ‘Trafalgar 
Square. A plain brick continuation of the present upper floor is 
all that is required, and we are assured that this could be built for 
a sum under 50,0007. We trust that no such absurd objection 
to the plan, if there be none more serious, as the disfigurement 
of the present edifice, will be admitted, In the first place, there 
need be no disfigurement; in the second, we doubt whether 
there be much to disfigure—certainly not sufficient to require 
the sacrifice of any great national object. 

It may be asked what we propose to do with the building 
in Trafalgar Square, and with the collections of natural history. 
As regards the first, it might have been advisable to allow the 
Royal Academy to remain there, either without charge or on the 
payment of an annual rent, which could scarcely have exceeded 
the interest of the money they will be required to spend in 
erecting a building on the Burlington House property. The 
wants of that body would then have been abundantly pro- 
vided for, and Government could have availed itself for other 
purposes of the land now presented to it. But there are many 
public uses to which an edifice on so important a site can 
be applied. Its central position, and its vicinity to the Houses 
of Parliament, are perhaps better adapted to new courts. of 
law, which are now urgently required, than to any other object; 
and funds supplied by the resources of the law itself could, it is 
asserted upon the highest legal authority, be applied to their 
erection. 

Professor Owen declares that no less than eight acres in super- 
ficial area are required for the exhibition of the existing col- 
lections of natural history, so as to afford a complete and really 
instructive view of each branch of the subject.| At present there 
is barely one acre devoted to that purpose, and it is quite clear 
that no adequate additional space could be obtained in_ the 
present building without making vast additions to it, by put- 
chasing for that purpose at a very considerable expense to the 
country a large amount of the surrounding property. Even those 
who were recently opposed to the separation of art and science, 





* Evidence before National Gallery-site Commission, q. 2188. The italics are 
used in the printed evidence. 
- + See his conclusive report addressed to the Trustees of the British Museum on 
the 10th of February, and included in the papers presented to Parliament. 1 
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and upon whose protest against the removal of the latter we 
commented in our previous article, are now, for the most part, 
anxious for the change, if adequate accommodation and a suitable 
site can be obtained elsewhere. It is proposed, therefore, that 
all the collections of natural history be concentrated either at 
Kensington, where land well suited to the purpose has already 
been acquired, or, if preferable, in some other part of the metro- 
polis or its suburbs. 

The concentration of art and archeology—of painting, sculp- 
ture, and antiquities—under one roof, is advocated by such high 
authority, that we can scarcely imagine any one so blinded by an- 
ciqnt prejudice, and so insensible to the weight of evidence, as to 
oppose it. Before the National Gallery Site Commission, Sir C; 
Barry, and Messrs. Bell, Westmacott, Marochetti, Ruskin, Fergus- 
son, Lewis, and Panizzi, and other competent witnesses, were 
unanimous in its favour. In completing the magnificent design of 
the Louvre space has been provided for the exhibition of objects of 
art and antiquity in nearly every branch, from the earliest period 
to the middle ages. The Vatican, less convenient in some respects 
than the Louvre, still makes provision for the display of its fine 
Egyptian, Etruscan, and early Christian * Museums, as well as of 
its unrivalled collection of Greco-Roman and Roman sculpture. 
In many departments of art we may not be as rich as those two 
celebrated museums. In examples of Roman sculpture we can 
never hope to attain the wealth of the Vatican; in the number 
of our pictures we shall probably never equal the Louvre ;—but 
in the variety of our collections and in their completeness for the 
illustration of every period and form of art, we are already in ad- 
vance of them both. Our Egyptian and Assyrian remains, the 
archaic figures from Branchide, the monuments from Lycia, the 
Phigalian frieze, the bas-reliefs and statues from Halicarnassus, 
the glorious sculptures of the Parthenon, the Townley Marbles, 
and the fragments from Carthage, together with the Greek and 
Etruscan vases, the bronzes, terracottas, coins, and various small 
objects of antiquity, furnish materials for the history of ancient art 
such as are possessed by no nation in the world. They only 
tequire judicious and systematic arrangement to give them their 
full value. 

But whether the national collection of paintings is to remain 
in Trafalgar Square, or to be removed to the British Museum, we 
trust that either in erecting a new building, or in altermg one 
already in existence, the object for which it is intended, and not 





* A separate museum for a certain class of early Christian remains, chiefly 
obtained from the catacombs, and including inscriptions, has recently been formed 
in the Lateran, 
we its 
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its mere ‘architectural features, will be the first and essential con+ 
sideration. We obstinately continue to think only of the outside 
of our public edifices—we persist ‘in raising Greek temples, 
Palladian palaces, and Medizval townhalls: for museums; ‘in- 
stitutions, and public offices, without reference to what they 
are to contain, to the purposes’ for which they'may be required, 
or to the comfort and convenience of those who: are to’ use them, 
Neither climate, ‘atmosphere, nor light are taken imto’ much 
consideration. Even the common power of adaptation seems to 
be lost.. An architect of eminence, who has raised several public 
buildings of importance, denounces in the: House. of Commons, 
of which he is amember, the use of the Gothic style, not on 
account of its westhetic merits, but because it does not admit of 
sash windows! In the same place; Lord Palmerston and Mr, 
Conyngham—a gentleman who claims tobe) an authority” on 
matters of taste—condemn it in no measured terms as barbarous, 
and only befitting the ecclesiastical purposes of the middle ages* 

We do not wish to dwell any farther upon this extraordinary 
ignorance of the true principles and objects of architecture. All 
we now desire to urge is, that, when the new galleries are: built, 
their architectural features should be made subordinate to their 
first use—the display of our pictures. If the architect cannot 
undertake to accomplish this, let us have recourse to the engineer 
who contrived the Museum at Kensington or the Art Treasures 
Exhibition at Manchester, which, as we had occasion to state‘at the 
time, was better suited than any building we ever saw as regards 
light, space, and other requisites for’ the display of paintings. 
‘The interior, grand and simple in its proportions, required very 
little, and that little easy to be supplied by taste, knowledge, and 
experience, to render “it architecturally a:yery noble monument. 
The public now possesses-a similar building, though on a much 
smaller’ seale, at’ Kensington, ‘The’ collection of pictures by 
English artists, turned’ summarily out of Marlborough House, 
must be placed somewhere until a dark. and massive temple, 
with the usual Greek portico and the imeyitable Greek pediment, 
be provided for them, ' ‘The’ ingenious and. daring adminis- 
trators: of the Brompton Institution: have ‘stolen: a ‘march, we 
suspect, upon the Chancellor of the Exchequer. They are deter- 
mined to show what'they can do, so that the public may see for 
the first ‘time the’ ‘treasures of modern art) which. it possesses. 
They hope that this badly-treated public; ‘at last driven to despair, 
will fall into their hands, and will only be-too glad to leave their 
pictures where ‘for once' they can be looked at:and“enjoyed. An 


l i2] i 





®* Debaté of ¥$th’ February last; on the NewGoverament Offices: as 
unhoped-for 
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unhoped-for triumph ‘over the House of Commons and. public 
opinion will have thus: been secured... Whilst other people. are 
thinking dver:“ what is to be done,’ their able engineer, Captain 
Fowke, is. called: in—he. raises. ina’ few days, with some. cart- 
loads:.of ;bricks, tons of iron, and sheets of glass, a building to 
which the! paintings are ‘carried. before the Trustees, of the 
National Gallery can leok about them, in. spite of their ‘protest, 
and,:we presume, in open violation of the Jaw. If the pictures 
are to. be: transferred again to the architect's classic edifice, we 
recommend our readers to see them.on the engineer's premises be- 


fore they are again, perhaps for ever, removed to hopeless darkness. 


We are not prepared to recommend the exterior either of the 
Manchester Exhibition: or of what it is now. the fashion to. call 
contemptuously ‘ the Brompton Boilers,’ asan example to be fol- 
lowed in the erection of any great national edifice, The engineer 
having devised the best means of exhibiting the pictures, let the 
architect display his. taste, skill, and knowledge in developing, 
adorning, and rendering permanent the first simple and necessary 
forms, and: thus converting the building into a monument, the 
architectural features of which may be artistically beautiful, but 
do not, in any »way, sacrifice its usefulness, It is. thus that. all 
really good architecture has originated, It is the engineer's 
structure, devised with reference to its immediate object alone, 
beantified,: embellished, ‘and converted into durability, by the 
genius of the great architect, 

It is not only in England that architects. have hitherto failed 
in constructing galleries fitted for the exhibition of pictures and 
statues, They have not: been more successful in many instances 
on the Continent... Thus, in the. new gallery at, Dresden the 
centre hail, erected expressly to receive the Madonna di San Sisto 
and. other: gems: of the collection, was. found. to be so 'unsuited 
to the purpose, that it, has been. given over to tapestry, and 
Raphael's 's great picture has. been removed to a small room, where 
itis not seen: to much, advantage. | In the Vatican the frames turn 
on hinges, ‘so that the paintings may be. brought to the light—a 
contrivance which: must occasion injury,to ‘the pictures. by the 
constant :motion..' Few rooms in either ofthe! great Florentine 
galleries, the U flizi and the! Pitti, have good lights. 

We trust that in any future building means will also be taken 
to. exhibit: our pictures to more \advantage than at. present. It 
would be difficult to: imagine rooms: more! mean and more dis- 
creditable to our taste’ in. every respect, than those now ¢on- 
taining the National) Gallery. |. With its clumsy skylights, , its 
paltry boarded floors, its few rickety chairs, its vulgar railings, 
be shah fittings,.and, the ugliest. of common paper, the 
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interior of the building in Trafalgar Square more resembles 
that of an ill-regulated workhouse than of a palace dedicated to 
the arts. The smallest collection in the most insignificant town 
in Italy is better lodged. If it be not desirable to have the 
silken hangings of the Pitti or the gilded cornices of the Louvre, 
let us at least have some simple yet tasteful decoration, and a 
little decent furniture, a comfortable chair upon which we may 
sit to enjoy a picture, and a paper that will not grossly offend the 
eye. Not the least important of the functions claimed for the 
fine arts is the raising of public taste and the refinement of 
manners. If this be one of the objects of picture galleries, those 
who are to benefit by pictures should surely be shown, by the 
manner in which they are kept, that some value is attached to 
them. The common multitude will not be persuaded that things 
ean be very precious which are crowded on bare walls like useless 
lumber. We feel certain that it would be no longer necessary 
to warn the public that they are not to bring into the Gallery 
baskets with provisions, and to litter the floor with sandwich- 
papers and orange-peel, if the furniture and the decoration of the 
rooms were such as to lead them to believe that they were im a 
place where they were expected to behave with decency. We do 
not advocate such over-decoration as might destroy the effect of 
the pictures or distract attention from them. But it is a vulgar 
mistake to suppose that ornamentation destroys fine paintings. 
So far from such being the case, its judicious employment adds 
to their enjoyment. Any one experienced in galleries will know 
how different is the impression made by pictures seen in 
different localities and under different circumstances. This utter 
absence of elegance and refinement im the fittings and furniture of 
all our public exhibitions is a proof of a want of national good 
taste. It is nowhere more strikingly seen than in the British 
Museum, where the heavy, dingy, box-shaped ceilings, thoroughly 
classic though they may be, cause a painful sense of oppression, 
and utterly disfigure the proportions of the rooms, and the pon- 
derous mahogany cases are more fitted to hold a housekeeper’s 
stores than to receive the choicest specimens of ancient art. 
- Im concluding these remarks we cannot refrain. from expressing 
a hope that, when the question shall be finally settled, and when, 
as we trust will be the case, the various collections of art are 
united under one roof, provision will be made for the future 
management of the whole upon a more rational system than that 
now in operation either in the British Museum or in the Nationab 
Gallery. At present these establishments are administered by 
the cumbrous machinery of unpaid Trustees. In the British 
Museum the vices of the system are fully-exemplified—more = 
cially 
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cially at the present time, when certain Trustees are supposed to 
represent the various antagonistic interests of the antiquities, the 
library, and the natural history. We have endeavoured in a former 
article to do justice to the rare energy and abilities of Mr. Panizzi ; 
but in the position he holds, with curtailed power and responsi- 
bility, it would be impossible even for a man of his capabilities to 
manage with adequate order and system that vast institution. The 
result of this division of authority and want of method is-a con- 
stant disagreement and rivalry between the different departments, 
arising from some real or presumed sacrifice of the one to the 
other. Unpaid and dilettante administration, in which responsi- 
bility scarcely exists at all, or is so much divided that it rests on 
no one man’s shoulders, is opposed to all good and solid improve- 
ment. It is a system which has only worked at all in England 
through continual but very undesirable public pressure and inter- 
ference, Let us have one man of character, capacity, and know- 
ledge placed at the head of our art, vested with full authority and 
responsible to Parliament and the country for the due discharge 
of the duties confided to him. If it be absolutely necessary that 
there should be Trustees in order that vested rights may be re- 
spected, let those Trustees be merely retained to watch over the 
due fulfilment of the particular trusts confided to them, but for no 
other purpose whatever. A step in the right direction has been 
taken by the appointment of a Director, and by a diminution of the 
number and power of the Trustees, of the National Gallery. We 
have shown how well the change, incomplete as it is, has worked 
under the direction of a competent man, We suspect that, if the 
powers of interference of the ‘l'rustees had been even more dimi- 
nished, the progress and success would have been proportionately, 
greater.* Let an equally competent officer be placed at the head 
of a great Museum of Art, such as we have sketched out, and we 
will venture to say that in a very few years there will be no 
nation in the world which could vie with us in the extent, 
completeness, value, and arrangement of our various collections, 
Instead of losing, as we now do, for want of decent accommo- 
dation to exhibit them, many precious works of art which would 
otherwise be presented and bequeathed to the nation, we should 
possess an establishment to which public spirited and liberal 
men would be proud to confide their choicest treasures. 





* We cannot refrain from bearing our testimony to the ability, knowledge, and 
devotion displayed by Mr: Cole in the management of the Kensington Museum. 
The varied and admirably arranged collections there exhibited now form one of 
the most useful and interesting exhibitions of the metropolis, and are a conzipring 
proof of what may be accomplished in a short space of time by well-directed 
unfettered energy. ; 
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with the view of throwing light upon the Geological History of 
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HE laws which determine the value of historical evidence 
ought to be the same for ancient as for modern times.’ A 
writer of any period of modern history is expected to produce in 
support of his facts the testimony of credible contemporary wit- 
nesses, and is justly censured if he founds’ his narrative ‘wpon 
documents of uncertain authorship and unknown date, But this 
historical sense has been of slow growth. For many centuries tlie 
histories of the countries of modern Europe commenced with 
fictions which had not even the recommendation of embodying 
popular traditions or national stories, The inventions of one or 
two chroniclers respecting the origin and ¢éarly history ‘of ‘their 
nation were received by their immediate 'sticcessors without hesi- 
tation, were repeated with confidence’ by'a long and respectable 
list of authorities, and at length became’ so firmly embedded ‘in 
the national belief, that no one ever thought of challenging their 
truth or questioning their authenticity. In this manner the early 
annals of English history were filled with an imaginary series of 
monarchs, the descendants of Brute the Trojan, whose names 
and dates were recorded with the same precision as those of ‘thie 
Plantagenets and the Tudors. ‘Their lives and’ deeds were 
accepted as historical facts; and Kinz Lear, the son of Bladud, 
who was ‘ruler over the Britons in the year of the world 3105, 
was believed to be as real a personage as William the Conqueror 
or Henry the Eighth. These tales, once’ universally accepted, 
have long since disappeared from English history, because the 
writers, on whose authority they rested, had no possible means 
of ascertaining their truth. 

In ancient history, however, a different canon of criticism 
has prevailed almost down to the present day. Stories consecrated 
by the belief of ages seemed to claim a prescriptive’ right to 
belief. A kind of halo rested upon every portion of Greek and 
Roman literature ; and it appeared almost as presumptuous to 
é‘ question 
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question the tales of Livy as the statements of the Bible. Hence 
the heroes of Greek and Roman story, and the ‘fabulous lists! of 
Athenian and Alban ‘kings, retained their hold upon our belief 
and their places in our popular histories Jong after Brute and his 
successors had passed into oblivion.* It was only timidly and 
gradually that critics ventured to apply to ancient history the laws 
respecting the value of evidence, and to examine the grounds upon 
which the ancients themselves believed in the stories which they 
related: It began to be perceived that in many cases these 
writers had no means of verifying their statements; and that 
they frequently derived their accounts from the tales of the poets, 
the ‘traditions of the’ people, or the speculations of philoso- 
phers. An historian in the third century before the Christian era 
might have no better authorities for events which happened fiye 
hundred years before his time than we now possess two thousand 
years afterwards, Such a writer can only command our confidence 
by producing satisfactory evidence, that. he derived his narrative, 
either directly or indirectly, from credible witnesses, contempo- 
rary, or nearly so, with the events which he relates. It is the 
more necessary to dwell upon this fundamental law of historical 
evidence, because, though admitted in theory, it is constantly 
violated. in investigations connected with the more remote 
periods of antiquity, Even Niebuhr, K, O, Miller, and the other 
distinguished scholars of Germany, have frequently drawn im- 
portant conclusions from isolated statements, written long after 
the. occurrence of the events to which they relate by unknown 
authors and at unknown periods. In fact we can point to only 
two eminent modern scholars who have fully recognized in their 
yublished works the importance of the principle for which we are 
contending. It is one of the many, and not least valuable, services 
which Sir George Cornewall Lewis and Mr. Grote have conferred 
upon the scholarship of this country, that they have given admir- 
able specimens of the true, method of historical research, and 
have consistently refused to admit as historical facts statements 
derived from traditionary and hearsay sources,{ M. Bunsen 





* Dr. Hales, in-his work upon Chronology, df which the second edition was 

nblished so recently as 1830, observes that the thirty reigns of the Athenian 
Eings and archous, from Ceérops to Creon, form ‘ one of the most authentic and 
correct documents to be found in the whole range of profane chronology.’—vol./i. 

- 133. 
4 $+ The following observations of Sir G. C. Lewis deserve the attentive consider- 
ation of the historical student:—‘* It seems to bé often believed, and at all events 
it is ‘perpetually assumed. im practice, that historieal evidence is different in. its 
nature. from. other sorts of evidence, . Until this error is.effectually extirpated, al 
historical researches must lead to uncertain results. Historical eyidence, like 
judicial evidence, is founded on’ the testimony of ‘credible witnesses. Unless 
these ‘witnesses had personal or immediate perception of the facts which they — 
Torte unless 
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M. Bunsen has followed another method, and adopted very 
different criteria as to the value of testimony. We regret that 
a writer of his attainments and reputation should have pursued 
a plan of historical criticism which camnot possibly lead to any 
satisfactory results. His work upon Egypt has now been some 
years before the public; and the way in which it has been 
generally criticised is a striking proof of the laxity which still 
prevails in forming a judgment of the history of antiquity. It 
would seem that even now the credence given to the history of 
the past is in an inverse proportion to the value of the evidence. 
In examining the history of the civil wars of Rome, or of any 
other period narrated by contemporary witnesses, their testimony 
is sifted, compared, and frequently questioned; but the higher 
we ascend the less rigid is the canon of our belief, and when 
nothing is known everything is believed. Even those who im- 
pugn M. Bunsen’s conclusions, do not, for the most part, seem to 
be aware of the insecure foundations upon which his whole 
system rests. Startled by the antiquity which he assigns to the 
Egyptian monarchy, and by the remote period in which he 
places the first colonization of the valley of the Nile, they refuse, 
without any further investigation, to credit a narrative which 
appears to contradict the Biblical account of the creation and 
dispersion of man. On the other hand, those who find a diffi- 
culty in crediting the plainest historical statements of Scripture, 
hail with delight a theory which carries back the authentic 
history of Egypt to a period before the Deluge. Hence M. 
Bunsen’s work has, to a great extent, been judged according to 
the theological prepossessions of the critics. The unbeliever has 
been credulous, and the believer sceptical: but neither the one 
nor the other has tested the value of the author’s researches by 
the laws of historical evidence. We do not hesitate to ac- 
knowledge that we consider the chronology of the Scriptures 
to be more credible in itself, and more in accordance with the 
known facts of history, than the immense period of time which 
M. Bunsen professes to have derived from the Egyptian records ; 
but our rejection of his theory is quite irrespective of our inter- 
pretation of the Bible. As M. Bunsen lays claim to a superior 
method of historical criticism, and seems to think that no one 
can differ from him unless blinded by religious prejudice and 





unless they saw or heard what they undertake to relate as having happened, their 
evidence is not entitled to credit. As all original witnesses must be contemporary 
with the events which they attest, it is a necessary condition for the credibility of 
a witness that he be a contemporary, though a contemporary is not necessarily 2 
credible witness. Unless, therefore, a historical a¢count can be traced by probable 
prot to the testimony of contemporaries, the first conditionof historical credibility 
—An Inquiry into the Credibility of Early Roman History, vol. i. p.15. 
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theological bigotry, we propose to test his conclusions by those 
fundamental laws respecting the value and sufficiency of evidence 
which are now accepted by the most eminent. modern historians, 
Such an inquiry, though limited to a particular subject, will 
enable us to illustrate the general principles of historical re- 
search. It may not be without use in the present day—when 
the wonderful discovery of buried cities and the deciphering of 
hieroglyphical and cuneiform inscriptions have given a fresh 
impulse to the study of the early history of the East—to call 
attention to the laws of historical testimony, and to caution 
students against the arbitrary assumptions and vague conjectures 
which have characterised too many of the investigations of 
recent writers. 

M, Bunsen has a two-fold object in the work before us. He 
not only proposes to reconstruct the ‘authentic chronology’ of 
Egypt for a period of nearly 4000 years before the Christian 
era, but he undertakes to ‘restore to the ancient history of the 
world the vital energy of which it has been so long deprived,’ 
and to ‘fasten the thread of universal chronology round the apex 
of the Pyramids,’ Gifted with a lively imagination, and pos- 
sessing great skill in the construction of theories, he claims for 
his researches a degree of accuracy and certainty which it is 
difficult to attam eyen in the history of the Peloponnesian war 
or in the campaigns of Julius Cesar. The first Egyptian kings 
to whom he assigns definite dates were further removed from 
Herodotus and Thucydides than the earliest heroes of Greek and 
Roman story are from us. Beginning with the accession of 
Menes, which he places in the year 3643 before Christ, he carries 
down the history of Egypt, in an unbroken succession of kings, 
till the conquest of the country by the Persians: ‘a succession 
of time,’ as he observes, ‘the vastest hitherto established any- 
where in the Old World.’ In reconstructing this immense period 
of history, his chief, and, indeed, almost his sole, authorities are 
Manetho and Eratosthenes, These writers lived in Egypt, under 
the Ptolemies, in the third century before the Christian era, and 
consequently more than 3000 years after the commencement of the 
period which they are supposed to authenticate, They are, there- 
fore, of no value as independent witnesses. Accordingly, it be- 
comes a matter of primary importance to inquire into the sources 
from which they derived their statements, and to endeavour to 
ascertain the historical value of those sources, We know from the 
concurrent testimony of ancient authors and of the earliest monu- 
ments that the art of writing was of great antiquity in Egypt. In 
the time of Herodotus the Egyptians possessed numerous written 
documents, to which the inquisitive traveller of Halicarnassus 

- frequently 
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frequently refers... The .priests read to, him from. a papyrus/the 
names of 330: kings between Menes and Meris,* and they told 
him that between, Dionysus and Amasis was a) period of 15,000 
years, respecting which ‘ they said they could not be mistaken, 
since they always kept an account and) always wrote down the 
number of years.’{_. In like manner Diodorus Siculus relates that 
the Egyptians possessed in their sacred books registers (dvaygaQai) 
of all their kings, beginning with the gods and heroes and coming 
down. to the time of the Ptolemies.t Such registers were drawn 
up by the priests and preserved in the temples, They evidently 
ascended to a very remote antiquity, but their value as historical 
documents would of course depend upon the, time of their com- 
position, whether they were contemporary records or the compiv 
lations ofalater age, They may be compared with the Re on 
of the middle ages, which, beginning with, some distant, epoch 
unknown to the writers, terminate with an annual entry of con- 
temporary events ;§ or they may be likened to the genealogies, of 
our monarchs, still preserved in the records of cathedrals, which 
trace the descent of our royal families from Odin and his divine 
sons, through a long succession of fabulous and real personages. 
The registers of the Egyptian priests contained an immense 
series of kings, divine and mortal, extending through a period of 
30,000 years. The lower members of the series are clearly his. 
torical, and the upper as clearly fabulous; but we possess,'no 
means of drawing, the line of demarcation between the. two 
classes, and of determining where the fabulous, element ceases 
and the historical begins. sa 

M. Bunsen supposes that the mythical age closes with the last 
king of the divine dynasties; and that the real history, begins 
with their successor Menes, the first mortal king of Egypt,. But 





* Herodot, ii. ¢. 100. f dice.:145, 
-) & Diodor. Sic. ic. 44. 

§ The remarks of Mr. Stevenson, in the preface to his excellent edition of the 
“Chronicon Monasterii de’ Abingdon’ (London, 1858), may be applied ‘to many 
other documents of a similar kind :-—‘ Here, as,elsewhere; tt:is not safe to decide upos 
secondary evidenea ian this chronicle, as far as its charters are concerned, is 


nothing more. e copy, as we here have it, may possibly be carelessly tran- 
seribed ; numérals'and names, the principal’ data on which to form an estimate, 
may possibly be corrupted ; difficulties and doubts may hence arise which would 
be removed on the production of the original instrument. . . . The author has 
arranged the documentary materials pe to date, not according to subject 
matter, but ‘without any strict chronologica ye a@ rough Classification 
under reigns being considered sufficient for the object which he had in view, But 
here “several grave ‘errors ‘have been committed, For example, he has confounded 
Ethelbald, king of Mercia,’ with Ethelbald, king of Wessex, who lived a century 
Iiter. Under the reign of Edward’ the Elder, ‘we have’a charter granted by his 
namesake the Confessor: A‘grant executéd by Ethelred, the brother of Alfred, ig 
attributed to king Eadred.’—-pp. vi. vii. 
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suéli a’ distinction between the two' classes of rulers is quite 
arbitrary, and entirély foreign to'the Egyptian mode of thought. 
The divime and ithe mortal kings ‘were to ‘the Egyptians equally 
réal; and they had the same evidence for the existence of Osiris 
as forthe existénce’of Menes.' We have no right to reject thé 
former ‘and accept the latter, simply because the former is repre- 
sented as‘a god and the'latter as aman. If we do, we are falling 
into the old error of making the impossibility or possibility of a 
tecorded fact in history ’'the sole standard of its falsehood or truth. 
Between the darkness of the mythical and the broad daylight of 
the’ historical ages, there is a dim and doubtful period, peopled 
with flitting shadows and ‘indistinct forms, perhaps fabulous, per- 
haps real. It is contrary to all analogy and to all experience, that 
the mythical age should at once burst forth into the full blaze of 
authentic history, and that a single person, like Menes, should 
thus suddenly form the transition between fable and reality. 
Menes ‘is probably’ quite as fabulous as Osiris, and may ‘be 
classed ‘among those mythical founders of empires of whom 
ancient history presents so many examples.” 

In’ endeavouring ‘to ascertain the historical value of the 
Egyptian registers from which we may fairly conclude that Manetho 
and Eratosthenes derived their statements, there is an important 
citcunistance which must not be overlooked. The Egyptians 
appéar not to have possessed any genérally received and well 
authenticated history. ‘The temples contained separate registers, 
which differed’ materially from ‘one another. Such differences 
in the original documents were apparently the occasion | of 
the great’ discrepancies ‘in the narratives of Herodotus and 
Diddorus Siculus, the former of whom derived his information 
from the priests of Memphis, and the latter from those of Thebes. 
The priests of other temples probably differed in like manner 
from their bretliren'at Memphis and Thebes; and hence arose 
the various chronological systems to which Diodorus Siculus more 
than once alludes.t., If so many rival historical and chronological 
schemes existed among the priests themselves, have we any pos- 
sible means of distinguishing the true from’ the false? Or can 
we feel such implicit confidence in Manetho’s judgment as to 
test satisfied with his selection ? 





* The similarity. of the name,,of Menes to the names of other mythical per- 
h 


sonages—such as the Indian Menu, the Lydian Manes, the Cretan Minos, and the 
German Mannus—has been ,freqnently noticed, and is. certainly entitled to some 
Weight, though it is dismissed hy M. Bunsen with contempt. 

+ Heeren called attention, to this fact (Zgyptians, E 209, Eng. transl.) ; and it 

S$ been, noticed by most subsequent writers. See Kenrick (Ancient Egypt under 
the Pharaohs, vol. ii, p. 102). 

} i. ¢, 23, seq. 
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In addition to the priestly registers there existed popular songs 
or ballads, containing an account of the exploits of the kings. 
In speaking of Sesostris, Diodorus Siculus says :—‘ Not only is 
there a disagreement between Greek writers respecting him, but 
even in Egypt the priests, and those who celebrate him in their 
songs, vary in their statements.* Even Manetho himself, as we 
learn from the extracts preserved by Josephus, derived an im- 
portant portion of his history from such popular legends.t 

From these two sources—temple registers and popular legends 
—Manetho compiled his history. He was anative of Sebennytus, 
and probably a priest in Heliopolis, a city celebrated for the 
learning of its sacerdotal class. Manetho himself enjoyed the 
highest reputation for wisdom, and he was the first Egyptian who 
gave in the Greek language an account of the history, chrono- 
logy, and religion of his countrymen, No person could have had 
better means of becoming acquainted with the history of Egypt, 
nor have we any reason to question his honesty and integrity. 
There can be little doubt that he gave a faithful picture of 
Egyptian history, according to the views of the priests ; but that 
these views represented the real course of events, or that it was 
possible, in the third century before Christ, to trace back the 
history of Egypt for thousands of years to the first beginnings of 
the monarchy, may not only be reasonably questioned, but may 
be pronounced exceedingly improbable and almost impossible. 
The case put by Mr. Grote in reference to the history of Greece, 
applies with still greater force to that of Egypt :— 

‘If we could imagine a modern critical scholar transported into 
Greece at the time of the Persian war—endued with his present habits 
of appreciating historical evidence, without sharing in the religious or 
patriotic feelings of the country—and invited to prepare, out of the 
great body of Grecian epic which then existed, a history and chrono- 
logy of Greece anterior to 776 B.c., assigning reasons as well for what 
he admitted as for what he rejected—I feel persuaded that he would 
pa “ the undertaking to be little better than a process of guess 
work.’ 


Such a critical scholar, transported to Thebes or Heliopolis in 
the third century before the Christian era, might probably have 
been able to prepare an authentic history for a few centuries before 
the Persian conquest; but, the higher he ascended, the more 





* Kal rav nar’ Atyvrroy of re iepeis xal of 3d rijs PdHs abrdy eyxwpd(ortes, 
obx Smoroyovpeva Aéyouow. Diod. Sic. i. c. 53. 

+ ‘Ymtp dv 5 MaveOdv ob éx trav aap’ Alywrrlois ypaupdrwr, BAX’ bs adrds 
bporsynkev, ee tev ddeondrws pvOorAcyoupevwy mporreeev. Joseph. c. Apion. 
‘a6 Aut tod pdvae ypdway Td pvOevdpueva Kal Aeydueva wept Tay "lovdaluy. 

bid. i. 26. 
t Grote’s History of Greece, vol. ii. p. 51. 
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would his difficulties have increased at every step. He would 
probably have found numerous lists of kings, in which the chief 
events of their reigns were recorded ; but he would have been 
unable to use them for historical purposes, because he could not 
have ascertained the authorities from which they were derived. 
His confidence in the compilers of these registers would have 
been shaken by the mixture of evident fables with apparent his- 
torical events ;* and if he sought to test the value of one document 
by a comparison with others of a similar kind, he would have 
found such contradictions and discrepancies in the names and 
successions of the kings, that he must have come to the conclusion 
that the accounts could not have been derived from contem- 
porary witnesses, both able and willing to declare the truth. He 
would have possessed no criteria of distinguishing fact from fic- 
tion; and unless he obtained some assistance from the monu- 
ments, of which we shall speak presently, he must have given up 
the attempt as altogether hopeless. The doubts and difficulties, 
which would have been felt by a modern historical inquirer, never 
occurred to Manetho, because he had different canons of historical 
credibility ; but it is very strange that a modern critic, who would 
have abandoned in despair the attempt to reconstruct the history 





* This is not a conjecture, for we find in many papyri and even in inscriptions 
so complete a mixture of history and mythic narrative as to shake our faith in the 
critical sagacity or honesty of the scribes. One of the most striking of these 
instances is an inscription which, from its singular nature, has attracted the atten- 
tion of all Egyptologers and has been analyzed by both Mr. Birch and M. de 
Rougé. This inscription is a state-document, engraved on a tablet which was 
placed ia a temple. The names of the king and queen, and the dates of the 
occurrences related, are all given. There can be no reasonable doubt that the 
record is contemporary with the events which it relates. After the usual exordium 
of titles the inscription states, that the king had been in Mesopotamia receiving 
tribute and fealty. Among the chiefs who offered tribute was the ruler of the 
land of Bakhten, who gave his daughter to the king in marriage. After this intro- 
ductory matter we are told that in the king’s fifteenth year an envoy came from the 
chief of Bakhten with many gifts for the queen. The envoy declares to the king 
the cause of his being sent. The younger daughter of the queen, Benteresh, was 
suffering from an evil, and the king is asked to send some one ‘learned in books 
to see her,’ A learned man is sent and finds her possessed by a spirit. As this 
person apparently failed to cure her, a second embassy is despatched, requesting 
that a may be sent. Thereupon the king goes before the Theban divinity, 
Chons-nefer-hotep, of whom he asks permission for Chons-pari-sekher to go to 

hten. These two names apply to different forms of the same divinity, Chons. 
Accordingly the boat of Chons-pari-sekher is sent with a great corttge, and is 
a year and five months upon the road. Chons is addressed by the spirit that 
troubled Benteresh; and its departure and the cure are related. The chief 
of Bakhten is desirous to keep Chons in his country, but finding that the god 
wishes to return, he sends him back in the thirty-third year of the king’s reign. 

Apart from the curious light that this document throws upon the ideas of the 
Egyptians at this period, it is especially remarkable as an instance of the historical 
statement of what must be essentially unhistorical. A full account of it may be 
found in M. de Rougé’s E'tude sur une Stéle E'gyptienne, Paris, 1858; and Mr, 
Birch’s paper in the Ziransactions of the Royal Society of Literature, vol. iv. N.S. P 
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of Egypt, if he-had lived in Manetho’s time,;should accept with- 
out hesitation Manetho’s solution, of the problem, The confidence 
xeposed.in Manetho is, the more extraordinary, when we recol- 
lect the credulity of the Oriental writers, and their ignorance 
of the very first, principles of historical criticism, The Egyptians 
were an Oriental people; and Manetho, notwithstanding his eru- 
dition, must have shared in the characteristics of his race. , His 
work is lost;. and.one of the chief fragments of it preserved 
is confessedly drawn from; popular tradition, To what extent, 
and in. what manner, he. interwove the popular legends with the 
accounts derived, from the sacerdotal registers, we haye no means 
of determining; but the fact that he has done so in the por- 
tion of his, work that. has come down to us, certainly shakes 
our confidence in the credibility of the whole work. We are 
always too apt to judge, of Oriental writers by Western ideas. 
Manetho was well trained in Egyptian learning, had studied 
the Greek language and literature, and had acquired a great repu- 
tation for wisdom. This is admitted; but, notwithstanding his 
attainments, he might have readily repeated the most childish 
tales upon the most absurd authority, The Arabic historian 
Makrizi was. the most learned man of his age, trained like 
Manetho in the learning of the Greeks as well as in that of his 


own countrymen; and yet his account of the ancient history of 
Egypt is full of such marvels and wonders, that no educated 
European could for a single moment accept it as a narrative of 
real events. But Makrizi himself regarded his own account as 
reasonable and. probable, since he takes credit to himself for 
rejecting some stories ‘which the wise cannot believe.’ * 


We 


* The following literal translation from’ Makrizi’s great topographical work, 

inted in the original at Bulak (the port of Cairo), will convey a fair idea of, his 

istorical credibility :—‘ After him [Shahlik] reigned his son Sarid. He was an 
excellently wise. man ; and he was the first who levied taxes in Egypt, and the 
first who ordered an expenditure from his treasuries for the sick and the palsied, 
and the first who instituted the observation (?) of daybreak. He made wonderful 
things ; among which was a mirror of mixed metal, in which he would observe 
the countries, and know in it the occurrences that happened, and what was 
abundant in them, and what was scarce. He placed this mirror‘in the midst of 
the city of Amsis [the antediluvian capital of Egypt], and it was. of copper. He 
made also in Amsts the imapee of a sitting female nursing a child in her lap. * * * 
That image remained until the Flood destroyed it: but in the books of the Copts 
[it is bai} that it was found after the Flood, and that the greater part of the people 
worshipped it. * * * This Sarid was he who built the two, greatest Pyramids in 
Egypt, which are ascribed [also] to Sheddad, the son of Ad; but the Copts deny 
that the Adites entered their country by reason of the power of their magic. When 
Strid died he was buried in the Pyramid, and with him his treasures. It is said 
that he was 300 years before the Flood, and that he reigned 190 years. After him 
reigned his son Harjib; he was excellently wise, like his father, in the knowledge 
of magic and talismans. He made wonderful things, and extracted many metals, 
and promulgated the'science of alchemy. He built the Pyramids of ‘ar, = 
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We now pass to Eratosthenes, to whose'researches M. Bunsen 
attaches even more importance than to those of Manetho. This 
distinguished man was a native of Greece, and was placed over 
the Alexandrian library in the reign of the third Ptolemy. He 
was one of the greatest of the Grecian geometers and astronomers ; 
he was the first who raised geography to the ‘rank of a seience’s 
and he may be regarded as the founder of the generally received 
system of Grecian chronology, Among his many works, he 
drew up at the request of Ptolemy a list of thirty-eight Theban 
kings, occupying a period of 1076 years. He derived’ his in+ 
formation from the registers of Thebes,* and probably for this 
reason the name of Theban was given to the kings in his list. 
While fully admitting the learning and ability of Eratosthenes, 
we cannot accept his testimony with the unhesitating faith of M. 
Bunsen, who appears to place him even above modern critical 
scholars. Eratosthenes constructed a system of Grecian as well 
as of Egyptian chronology, and we may fairly presume that he 
proceeded upon the same principles in either case. But if all 
modern scholars, really deserving the name, have unhesitatingly 
rejected Eratosthenes’ system of Grecian chronology, we are ata 
loss to understand why they should accept his system of Exyptian 
chronology, especially when they have no means in the latter case 
of testing either his premises or his conclusions, Eratosthenes 
was enabled to assign dates to the earliest events in Grecian story 
by assuming the authenticity and trustworthiness of the genealo- 
gies, All Grecian tribes, as well as royal and distinguished 
families, traced their origin through a long line of ‘historical and 
legendary ancestors up to some god. There thus existed through- 
out Greece a very large number of genealogies; and the chrono- 
logists, by adopting those which were most in esteem, and by 
attributing to each generation a period of 33} years, could 
easily reckon upwards from any event of which the date was 
known. Having thus affixed dates to the heroes of Grecian story, 
the tales of the poets were naturally interwoven into the series, 
and thus was formed a connected narrative, with specific dates, 
beginning . with: Phoroneus, nearly 600 years before the Trojan 
war, and coming down to the strictly historical period. It seems 
never to have occurred to Eratosthenes and his followers to ques- 
tion the credibility of the genealogies, upon which their whole 
system rested, and which are now rejected by all competent 
critics. When M, Bunsen urges that ‘we have in our hands a 





veyed ‘to them great wealth, and choice jewels, and spices, and perfumes, and 
— on them magicians to guard them. When he died he was buried in the 
‘yTamid,-and with him all his wealth and rarities,’ 
* This is stated by Syncellus, p. 279, ed. Dindorf. See also p. 171. 
chronological 
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chronological series formed by a person like Eratosthenes, who 
enjoyed such advantages, esoteric and exoteric, in his search after 
truth, as no man before or after him ever possessed,’ it is sufficient 
to reply, in the language of Mr. Grote, ‘Eratosthenes delivered 
positive opinions upon a point on which no sufficient evidence 
was accessible, and therefore was not a guide to be followed.’ 
M. Bunsen is at least consistent in defending the early Grecian 
as well as the early Egyptian chronology; but we lose all faith 
in his judgment when we find him putting implicit trust in the 
historical authority of Castor the Rhodian, and especially in the 
‘local written information (computations by generations),’ from 
which Castor ‘ derived his dates.’ It is difficult to believe that 
any author of reputation should thus completely disregard all the 
results of modern historical inquiry. A writer who assigns, as 
M. Bunsen does, specific dates to the death of Codrus (about 
960 or 950 ».c.),* to the naval supremacy of the Pelasgians 
(1059 B.c.),f and even to the naval supremacy of the Mzonians 
or Lydians (1151 3.c.), —who believes that he ‘has established 
the proper date for the Pelasgic Ionians before the Dorian migra- 
tion,’§ and that Castor placed the supremacy of the Carians 
‘with good reason before the taking of Troy, namely, before 
Minos, who put an end to it,’ || passes the strongest condemna- 
tion upon himself, and has yet to learn the very first principles 
of historical criticism. 

We have thus seen good reason to question the critical skill 
of both Manetho and Eratosthenes, and to hesitate before putting 
faith in their statements. Our perplexity is further increased by 
the loss of their works, and by the falsifications and corruptions 
to which Manetho’s lists, at any rate, have been exposed. The 
Egyptian history of Manetho was in three books, The first com- 
prised the reigns of the gods and heroes, and the first eleven 
dynasties of mortal kings, beginning with Menes (I.-XI.); the 
second contained the following eight dynasties (XII.~-XLX.); and 
the third the last eleven (X X.-XXX.), terminating with Necta- 
nebus II., who lost his throne on the invasion of Darius Ochus in 
B.c. 340. Though Manetho’s history is lost, his lists of dynasties 
have been preserved by the chronographers. The dynasties are in 
a tabular form, containing the names of the kings and the lengths 
of their reigns, with a few very brief notices of important events ; 
but whether such lists were appended by Manetho himself to his 
history, or have been drawn up in their present form by the 
chronographers, must be left uncertain, These writers were led 





* Vol. iii, p. 627. t Vol. iii. p. 629. $ Volk. iii. p. 632. 
§ Vol. iii. p. 631. | Vol. iii p. 634. 
at 
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at an early period to study the ancient history of the chief nations 
of antiquity, and especially of the Egyptians and Babylonians, 
in order to compare it with the Scriptural narrative. One of 
the most learned of the chronographers was Julius Africanus, 
bishop of Emmaus-Nicopolis at the beginning of the third cen- 
tury, who incorporated the dynasties of Manetho in a chrono- 
logical work in five books (Ilevra8:8aov). Africanus placed the 
creation in the year 5500 B.c.; but he did not tamper with the 
Egyptian chronology, in order to bring it into conformity with 
that of the Old Testament, and he ingenuously confesses that the 
former was irreconcileable with the latter. Whether he had before 
him the original history of Manetho, or copied the dynasties 
second-hand, cannot be determined. M. Bunsen decides in 
favour of the latter alternative ; but seeing that the original work 
was read by Josephus not much more than a century before, it is 
improbable that it should have perished in so short a period ; and 
if it was still in existence, it is natural to conclude that so learned 
a writer as the Bishop of Emmaus would have consulted Manetho’s 
own history. It is, however, of more inaportance to observe, that 
the lists of kings in Africanus differ from the corresponding 
names in Josephus. Even in the time of Josephus there existed 
various copies of the original history, containing important dis- 
crepancies ;* and Africanus himself appears to have published 
two editions of the dynasties.+ 

The work of Africanus has also perished, but his list of 
Manetho’s dynasties has been preserved by George the Syn- 
cellus,t a Byzantine monk, who lived at the beginning of the 
ninth century, and who incorporated the list of Africanus in his 
‘Chronography.’ We are also indebted to Syncellus for Era- 
tosthenes’ table of Egyptian kings. 

Eusebius, the celebrated bishop of Czsarea in the time of 
Constantine, likewise inserted the dynasties of Manetho in his 

Chronicon,’ from which they have been copied by Syncellus, 
who therefore gives us Manetho’s lists according to the editions 
of both Africanus and Eusebius. In the case of Eusebius, how- 
ever, we are not left to depend upon the transcript of Syncellus, 
since an Armenian version of the whole work was discovered in the 
convent of St. Mark in Venice in 1820, and besides considerable 
portions were translated by Jerome. A comparison of these 
three authorities presents very few discrepancies ; and we may 


* This is expressly stated by Josephus: év 3° AA dvriypdoy (sc. ebpov) ob 
Bacihets onualverOa, k. 7. A. cc. Apion, i. 14, 

t ‘Ouod xapdérns nal Sevrdpas dvvacrelas wera Tov KaraxAvopdy %rn ové (555) 
kara thy devrépav Exdocrw Agppixdvov. Syncellus, p. 104, ed. Dindorf. 

} Synceilus was the title given to the cell-companion, commonly the destined 
Successor, of a patriarch. 


therefore 
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therefore conclude’: that) we possess (a ‘faithful «copy of the 
dynasties according to: the views ‘of Eusebius. ‘But his list) of 
the dynasties differs greatly from that of Africanus. It is evident 
that Eusebius had Africanus before him, and frequently copied 
from him; but there is no sufficient reason for charging him 
with wilfully falsifying the text of his predecessor. It is clear 
that Eusebius made use of some other edition of Manetho’s 
dynasties, differing in important points from the one consulted 
by Africanus, It is, however, agreed by all modern critics that 
the list of Eusebius is not so trustworthy as that of Africanus. 

It has been necessary to enter into these particulars, in order 
that our readers may perceive in what: manner Manetho’s 
dynasties have come down to us. They are confessedly the copy 
of a copy, and are moreover in a very corrupt state. ‘This is 
admitted on all hands, and is indeed obvious even to a casual 
observer. The viith dynasty, according to Africanus, contains 
70 kings, reigning collectively only 70. days; and the xivth 
dynasty consists of 76 kings, reigning 184 years—or less, upon 
an average, than three years a-piece. In some cases the names 
of the kings are not inserted at all, but only the lengths of their 
reigns. There is an irreconcileable discrepancy in the numbers. 
The sum of the reigns of each dynasty, and’ the sums of the 
dynasties of each book, are given; but these sums do not tally 
with the results obtained by adding up the years of the separate 
reigns and dynasties.: If we adopt even the lower numbers‘in 
Africanus, the sum of all the dynasties amounts to upwards of 
5200 years. Adding this number to the 340 years B.c., at which 
the xxxth dynasty ceases, we must place the commencement of 
the reign of Menes about 5600 years B.c., or full one hundred 
years before the creation of the world, according to the longest of 
the Scriptural schemes of chronology. 

This immense period of time has been a stumbling-block to 
all chronologists, and accordingly numerous attempts have been 
made both in ancient and modern times to. bring it within more 
reasonable bounds,’ The favourite resort has been the supposi- 
tion that many of the earlier dynasties were contemporary, and 
had been so distinguished by Manetho, but were woven into a 
continuous series by the Epitomists.. The theory of contemporary 
dynasties was first started by Eusebius, and was. adopted by 
most of the earlier modern chronologists. It has been revived by 
M. Bunsen, M., Lepsius, Sir Gardner Wilkinson, Mr. Stuart Poole, 
and most modern Egyptologers, who have been led to adopt it 
chiefly through their excessive respect for the authority of Manetho. 
It is sufficient to'reply that there is not the slightest historical 
testimony in favour of this theory. ‘On the ‘contrary, all ancient 

writers 
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writers, both sacred and profane, invariably represent Egypt, with 
the exception ‘of one or.two periods of anarchy, as governed by a 
single king. If such ‘contemporary dynasties had been. of fre- 
quent occurrence, surely some notice of so remarkable a fact 
must haye. been preserved; and if they had occurred in Mane- 
tho’s work, Africanus and the other Christian chronologists 
would Have eagerly seized upon a circumstance which would 
have enabled them to bring the Egyptian chronology into accord- 
ance with that of Scripture. That they knew nothing of the 
kind. is evident, not only from their silence, but from! the confes- 
sion of Eusebius, who avowedly invented the hypothesis in order 
to reduce’ the excessive length of Manetho’s chronology. . More- 
over, Manetho himself appears to exclude the idea of contem- 
porary dynasties in all other cases, by his expressly naming two 
contemporary races of kings in the xviith dynasty, one of the 
shepherd invaders’ probably reigning at Memphis, and the other 
of native Egyptians at Thebes. Since Africanus records. this 
instance, we may fairly conclude that he would have mentioned 
others of a similar kind if any such had existed in the original 
work, 

In reducing the length of Manetho’s dynasties, M. Bunsen 
depends entirely upon a passage in Syncellus, in which it is stated 
that the thirty dynasties of Manetho occupied 113 generations, 
and 3555 years. M. Bunsen assumes as an indisputable fact, that 
this was the length assigned by Manetho himself to the Egyptian 
monarchy, 

‘ We may venture to assert that the numbers of Manetho have been 
transmitted to us quite'as correctly as those of the Canon of Ptolemy. 
It may therefore be held as established, that Manetho assigned to the 
Egyptian empire, from Menes to the death of the younger Nectanebus, 
a period of 3555 years.’ 

M. Bunsen conjectures that Syncellus may even have had 
before him a part or the whole of Manetho’s original work, from 
which he copied the above statement. This appears to us.a 
most improbable conjecture; and it is very strange that M. 
Bunsen should imagine that Manetho’s original work was un- 
known to the learned Julius Africanus im the third century, and 
yet'was read by the Byzantine Syncellus six hundred years after- 
wards, Indeed, the whole theory is a striking instance of the 
rash and. uncritical !method which characterizes M. Bunsen’s 
spectlations. He assumes’ that Manetho gave 3555 years as the 
length of the Egyptian monarchy, and he then makes a mere 
conjecture the key-stone of his arch, The conjecture, too, is 
very improbable ; for if either Africanus or Eusebius had been 
aware of this lower sum, they surely would not have. failed 

to 
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to notice it, when they were so anxious to reduce Manetho’s 
numbers. Moreover, there are very strong grounds for believing 
that this period of 3555 years was not derived from Manetho’s 
genuine work. So much importance has been attributed to the 
passage of Syncellus, that it is necessary to subjoin the exact 
words, with a few remarks. 

‘Tov yap ev rote rpiot ropa pry’ (113) yevedv tv Svvacreiae X' 
dvayeypappévwy abroy 6 xpovoc ra tavra avvitkey Ern yové (3555) pp. 
97, 98, ed. Dindorf.’ 

Now it is evident, though M. Bunsen does not notice it, that 
the words adrayv 6 xpovos are corrupt. Although old Chronos has 
wrought many wonders in this world, we cannot assign to his pen 
any written document. It has been pointed out by Bockh that 
instead of dvaysypaupevwy adtav, we should read dvayeypaymevor 
adra@ (that is, ro Mavedo), and that instead of 4 xpovos the name 
of some writer must have originally stood. We know from Syn- 
cellus himself (p. 99, ed. Dindorf) that there was a certain Old 
Chronicle, which was long considered a work of authority, but 
which is now admitted by all modern scholars, including M. Bun- 
sen himself, to have been the work of some Christian impostor. 
It was probably composed after the time of Eusebius and before 
that of Anianus and Panodorus, two Egyptian monks in the fifth 
century, who drew up synchronisms of Jewish and profane history. 
It is apparently from their writings that Syncellus was acquainted 
with the Old Chronicle, and it is probable that the name of 
Anianus should be substituted for 6 xpovos in the passage under 
discussion. If we suppose that the first half of 6 [’Aviz|vos was 
obliterated and the termination vos alone left, the copyist might 
have filled up the blank by writing 5 [xpo]ios. We have the express 
testimony of Syncellus (p. 95) that the Old Chronicle assigned 
113 generations to the thirty dynasties, the very number specified 
in the other passage. We may therefore conclude that the 113 
generations and the 8555 yearscome from the Old Chronicle, 
and not from the genuine Manetho, and are therefore utterly 
worthless.* 

It is indeed strange in the present state of historical criticism, 
when the method has been so fully explained and so admirably 
illustrated by recent historians, to find A. Bunsen systematically 
disregarding the laws of evidence, and endeavouring to recon- 
struct the history, and even the chronology, of a distant age 
by a series of arbitrary conjectures, Even if they were more 





* The reader who wishes to pursue this subject further may consult C, Miiller’s 
Fragmenta Historicorum Grecorum, vol. ii. pp. 536, 537, and Bockh, Manetho und die 
Handssternperiode, p. 436, 9q. p. 521. 
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plausible and probable than they are, they cannot, from the 
nature of the case, admit of proof. M. Bunsen has yet to learn 
the important principle laid down by one of the greatest of 
our modern historians, ‘ that conscious and confessed ignorance is 
a better state of mind, than the fancy without the reality of 
knowledge,’ and that it is the duty of the historian not ‘to screw 
up the possible and probable into certainty,’ Having first 
conjectured that the period of 3555 years came from Manetho’s 
own hand, M. Bunsen next proceeds to reduce the lists in A fri- 
canus and Eusebius to this lower number. This is a long and 
intricate process, in which the kings and dynasties and numbers 
undergo such extraordinary transmutations and transformations 
that a cautious historical critic stands aghast at both the auda- 
city and the credulity of the author. It is quite impossible for us, 
with the space at our command, to follow M. Bunsen through his 
various devices for the reduction of the numbers, and to state the 
objections which occur to us at almost every step. The extensive 
alterations which he makes in Manetho’s dynasties are completely 
fatal to their historical value. The number and importance of 
these corrections, if admitted, prove such radical confusion and 
corruption in the present text, that it is quite impossible to 
believe that any process of conjectural criticism can restore it to 
its original condition. For our own part, we do not believe that 
Manetho’s dynasties have come down to us in so corrupt a state 
as M. Bunsen supposes; but if we did, we should have to throw 
them aside as useless. 

We have already seen that M. Bunsen attaches even more 
importance to the 38 Theban kings of Eratosthenes than to the 
dynasties of Manetho. They commence with Menes, and the 
name of each king is given in succession with the length of his 
reign, M. Bunsen not only maintains that this list of 38 kings 
establishes a chronological canon for the most ancient period of 
Egyptian history, but also that it supplies a key for the resto- 
ration of Manetho’s dynasties. ‘The latter point he endeavours 
to establish in the following manner:—The conquest of Egypt 
by the Shepherd races forms an important epoch in the history of 
the country, and terminates the first period of the monarchy. 
The rule of the Shepherd races forms the second period ; 
while the third comprises the history from the expulsion of the 
foreign races to the Persian conquest. To these three periods 
M. Bunsen gives the names respectively of the Old, the Middle, 
and the New Monarchy. Since the list of Eratosthenes begins 
with Menes, M. Bunsen conjectures that it must end with some 
important historical crisis ; and ‘ what could that great event have 
been, worthy of forming such a standard epoch, but the irrup- 
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tion of the Shepherd race,'and the occupation of the imperial 
throne by Shepherd rulers?’ He accordingly draws the conclu, 
sion that the 38 Theban kings were the kings of the Old 
Monarchy, and that the latter lasted 1076 years... According te 
Manetho’s lists the Old Monarchy lasted about 2500 years ; but 
upon comparing the kings in Manetho with those in Eratosthenes, 
it is found as a general rule that the same names occur only 
in those dynasties which are called by Manetho, Theban, or Mem- 
phite, or Thinite.. Hence it is argued that all the other dynasties 
belong to inferior contemporaneous rulers; and that the list of 
Eratosthenes contains only the names of the imperial kings who 
reigned either at Memphis or Thebes, 


‘ Eratosthenes corrected, throughout, all the deficiencies and blunders 
which Manetho did not perceive to exist in the Egyptian method, in re- 
spect to the continuous chronology. The records of the whole empire 
were in confusion ; restorations had been made which contratlicted each 
other. Eratosthenes discovered the only certain clue in the archives of 
Thebes, where a register was kept of evéry king there recognised as 
such, and how long he reigned... By this means a coherent chronology 
could be framed (which is exactly what we require), and it would 
appear whether the sovereigns recognised at ‘Thebes were always, the 
legal sovereigns or not.’—vol., iii, pp. 13, 14, 


It will thus be seen that the only check upon Manetho is 
Eratosthenes, and if the agreement between the two cannot be 
established, the whole fabric which M. Bunsen’ has raised at once 
falls to the ground. As this is a matter of primary importance, 
we must request our readers to follow us in a brief {examination 
of some of M. Bunsen’s extraordinary and ‘arbitrary corrections 
in order to bring his two authorities into agreement. The fol- 
lowing are a few specimens of the treatment to which Manetho’s 
names are exposed. In the first dynasty the name written 
Miebidos or Niebais.(Niebaes) is converted into Miabies or 
Miebaes, in order to suit the name in Eratosthenes, which in its 
turn has to be changed from Diabies to Miabies. In the third 
dynasty we have Tyreis changed to Tychres, Sesorchris. for 
Meséchris, Sesortasis for Tosertasis, Sayres for Aches (!), 
and Snephuris for Séphuris; while Ratoises changed to Rasdisis, 
as well as Bicheris, are taken from the latter part of the fourth 
dynasty and here introduced. In the famous Fourth Dynasty; 
Sebercheres becomes Nephercheres and Thamphthis Phame- 
nophthis. 

‘The names in Eratosthenes ‘are subject to even more violent 
changes. The sixth king Momcheiri is changed into Sesorcheres 
merely because he must be Sesorcheres! a king discovered in 
Manetho’s Tosorthes or Tosertasis, ‘Nor is there any other 
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name|‘whieh canbe intended ' by Momchéiri, an evident mis- 
spelling’ (ii: pp. 73-4). The manner in which Sesorcheres  be- 
¢ame Momcheiri should» have: been stated. ~The next’ king 
Stoichos becomes only Toichros, but to identify him with Tet- 
kara Assa (which M. Bunsen erroneously supposes, as we shall 
show presently, to be his monumental name), a further emendation 
is needful. ‘Therefore he proposes to read—Acons Toixoos vids 
adrol ds éoti nrsoPeros for Droixos vids abroy 6 gorw'Apns dvaicbntos. 
The next king Gosormies is more boldly treated. ‘ In Gosormies 
we identify Tosorthos, Sesorthos = Sesortosis ’(p. 76), and accord- 
ingly Sesortosis appears as the true form. Among later emenda- 
tions, we must notice Enentefinaos for Sethinilos or Thinillus; 
and Mentuphis for Chouther!! It is needless to multiply 
instances of a method by which ‘anything may be made out of 
anything.” We will only adduce one further characteristic ex- 
ample. The last name in the list of Eratosthenes is Amuthartaios : 
it is corrected by M. Bunsen to Amuntimaios, a name obtained 
by changing the words of Manetho jus Tinzaos into “Apnuvripaos.* 

But even after all these extraordinary transformations to make the 
lists of Eratosthenes coincide with the Theban and Memphite and 
Thinite dynasties of Manetho, there still remains a difference of 
more than two centuries between the two authorities, according to 
the calculation of M. Bunsen himself; for while Eratosthenes is 
supposed to assign 1076 years to the Old Monarchy, the corrected 
computation of Manetho makes it last 1286 years. The value 
of the supposed ‘Key’ must be tested by its power to unlock 
the secret. If by the omission of all the dynasties except: the 
Theban and Memphite and Thinite, the sum of Manetho’s 
reigns had amounted to 1076 years, we might have reasonably 
inferred ‘that M. Bunsen had hit upon the right method; but 
when two centuries still remain unaccounted for, the hypothesis 
is quite useless. Indeed the chronology of Eratosthenes seems 
to be based upon entirely different: principles from that of 
Manetho. The formet is derived from the Theban records, the 
latter in all probability from those of Heliopolis ; and M. Bunsen’s 
attempt to reconcile the two must be regarded as a signal failure. 

M. Bunsen assigns to the Middle period of the Egyptian 
monarchy 922 or 929 years, during which time he supposes 
the Shepherd-kings to have reigned at Memphis. His treat- 
ment of this period is exceedingly unsatisfactory. The con- 
quest of an old established and civilised kingdom by the nomad 
tribes of Asia has been an event of too. frequent occurrence to 





* ‘The sentence runs: éyévc70 BaciAeds Fu, Thuaos dvoua. Joseph. c. Apion. i. 
14, 
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excite surprise or mistrust. Led by some enterprising chief 
like Cyrus, Zinghis Khan, or Timour, the hardy mountaineers and 
shepherds of Asia have frequently overrun the fertile and well- 
cultivated plains of the south, reduced to subjection the civilised 
inhabitants, and settled in their countries as lords and masters, 
In a few generations, however, the conquerors have adopted the 
habits and learned the vices of the conquered, and enfeebled by 
luxury and effeminacy have in their turn fallen victims to new 
invaders from the north. But that a nomad Asiatic tribe main- 
tained itself in Egypt as a separate and independent race of 
conquerors for more than 900 years—a far longer period than 
from the Norman conquest to the present day—and that it was at 
length expelled by a national insurrection, seems to us so im- 
probable in itself, and so contrary to all analogy and experience, 
that nothing but the decisive evidence of contemporaneous docu- 
ments could compel us to accept it. These Shepherd-kings 
have not left on the monuments a single trace of their long 
dominion,* which is the more surprising when we recollect that the 
successive rulers of Egypt, whether natives or foreigners, have 
always bequeathed some memorial of their reigns, and that the 
nomad tribes of Asia have ever been ready to adopt the usages 
and imitate the example of the monarchs whom they have 
supplanted. In no other part of Manetho’s lists do we find such 
hopeless discrepancies in the various authorities. If we are to 
believe Josephus, Manetho assigned 511 years to the sovereignty 
of the Shepherds ; if we are to credit M. Bunsen’s interpretation 
of the lists of Africanus, their sway lasted more than nine cen- 
turies. The monuments, as we have seen, are silent upon the 
subject: Herodotus, Diodorus, and the other Greek writers, 
make not the slightest allusion} tothe event, Hence some modem 
critics have been disposed to reject it altogether ; but it is im- 
possible that an event so humiliating to the national pride would 
have been fabricated by the Egyptian priests ; and the discovery 
of a papyrus in which a Shepherd-king is mentioned, proves 
beyond the possibility of doubt the fact of the conquest.t It 
would seem that there existed no contemporary documents relating 
to it, and that the real history of the event, together with the 





* Lepsius indeed states that there is a monumental inscription of a Shepherd- 
king; but this is denied by M. Bunsen. 

+ Unless, however, the shepherd Philition, who is mentioned by Herodotus (ii- 
128), be supposed to refer to the event; but the Pyramids were built long before 
the rule of the Shepherd-kings. 

¢ This interesting document is part of one of the papyri in the British Museum 
which have been published by the Trustees. An interlinear translation of a 
portion of it made by a very able Egyptologer, Dr. H. Brugsch, is given in the 
Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, vol. ix, pp. 200 seqq. 
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names of the kings and the length of the empire, was irretrievably 
lost. With the tendency to exaggeration which characterises the 
whole of Egyptian history, a few generations may easily have been 
magnified into as many centuries ; and the absence of all records 
would afford the priests an admirable opportunity of enlarging 
this period of their annals, and thus adding a few hundred years 
to the history of their country. But whether this be the case or 
not, the uncertainty attending this period shows how hopeless 
must be the attempt to reconstruct the history of a still earlier 
age. 

The credulity and the scepticism of M. Bunsen are alike 
extraordinary. As long as he deals with the registers of the 
Egyptian priests, he exhibits blind faith and unreasoning con- 
fidence, but as soon as he examines the Biblical records he 
begins immediately to doubt, hesitate, and disbelieve. His 
Egyptian chronology, derived from unknown sources, and to a 
great extent constructed out of his own guesses and conjectures, 
seems to him both reasonable and authentic; the chronology of 
the Hebrews, drawn up from the venerable documents of an early 
age, and not inconsistent with the known facts of history, 1s 
denounced by him as absurd and ridiculous :— 

‘ The ordinary chronology, then, we declare to be devoid of any 
scientific foundation ; the interpretation indeed by which it is accom- 
panied, when carefully investigated, makes the Bible a tissue of old 
woman’s stories and children’s tales, which contradict each other. When 
confronted with authentic chronology it generally leads to impossible 
results. It does not harmonize with anything which historical criticism 
finds elsewhere, and which it is under the necessity of recognising as 
established fact. It is, as regards the religious views of educated 
persons, the same thing as the stories in the Vedas, about the world- 
tortoise, are to those who are supposed to believe them—a stone of 
stumbling, and it will become more and more so every ten years. For 
it contradicts all reality, and necessitates the denial of facts which are 
as clearas the sun, or, if it does not succeed in that, compels them to be 
passed over altogether as matters of no moment. In countries where 
research cannot be prohibited by the police, or is not punishable by 
excommunication, this, indeed, in the long run, becomes excelling 
laughable, but it does not on that account cease to be immoral.’—vol., 
iii. pp. 348, 349. 

The Scriptural chronology has at first sight one striking 
feature in its favour. Instead of claiming for the Jewish people a 
fabulous antiquity, and filling the unknown past with enormous 
cycles of years, the records of the Jews represent them as 
emerging from obscurity only a few hundred years before the 
foundation of Solomon’s Temple, and they assign to the creation of 
man only a few thousand years before the Christian era, Before 
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we reject these moderate computations, of time let us glance. at 
the chronological systems of the other ancient nations of the, East, 
With the exception of the Jews, all other Oriental races have 
grossly exaggerated their antiquity, and interwoven astronomical 
calculations into'the history of the past. ‘The Brahmans of Hin- 
dostan have'a diyine age of 4,320,000 years, divided into, four 
separate periods, of which the fourth, in which we now live, com- 
menced on the 18th’ of February, s.c. 3102.* The Babylonian 
history was arranged in certain cycles. Their smallest cycle, 
called a Sossus, consisted of 60 years, a division of time exten- 
sively ‘emiployed throughout the East; their, next cycle, was 
naméd a JVerus, and contained 600 years; while their largest 
division of time, Mer six Neri, or 3600 years, was terme 

a’ Sarws. ‘THe ‘Babylonian chronology has been preserved by 
Berosus, a priest at’ Babylon, who was nearly a contemporary. 
of Manetho, and to whose statements M. Bunsen assigns almost,as 
much value as to! those’ of the Egyptian priest. pH ae to 
Berosus, the aite-diluvian Chaldean kings reigned 432,000 
years, that is'120 sari; and the first dynasty after the Flood 
34,080 years, that is'9 sari, 2 neri, and 8.sossi. Indeed jit has 
been pointed out by a modern scholar that. the Babylonian kings, 
from the ‘time’ of tlie Flood to the conquest of Babylon by Cyrus, 
occupy exactly 36,000 years, or 10 sari, so that it would appear 
that’ Berosus “ constructed his ‘whole history in two. cyclical 
numbers, the ante-diluyian portion consisting of 120 sari, and the 
post-diluvian’ of 10 ‘sari:f Bven in the New World the Aztecs, 


like’ the nations of the old continent, had, distinct cycles, each of. 


several thousand years’ duration.{ The Egyptians, in like 
manner, possessed ‘a Sothiac cycle of 1460 years ; and Professor 
Bockh, of Berlin, has brought forward many strong reasons for 
believing that: Manetho’s history was ‘constructed so as to fill up 
a certain number of Sothiac cycles.§° His arguments have been 
hardly noticed, and ‘certainly nevér refuted, by M. Bunsen and 
his followers; but their intrinsic value, as well as the reputation 
of their distinguished author, require a more. careful considera- 
tion than Egyptologers ,haye hitherto vouchsafed to give them. 
If they are true, they prove that M. Bunsen’s efforts to form an 
historical ‘chronolégy ‘out of Manetho’s lists have been entirely 





* See Sir Wm. Jonés,' On the Chronology of the Hindoos, in vol. iy. of his works; 
Prof. Wilson’s translation of the’ Vishnu Purdnay pi'22, seq. ; and Lassen, Zndische 
Alterthumskunde, vol, i, p,500. iy... ' soles M4 

+ See Gatschmid, Pheinisches Museum, vol. vili., quoted by Bunsen, vol. iii. p, 452) 

i}, See Prescott, Hist/ of! Mewico, vol. i. p. 55, ‘London, 1843. : 

§ Bockh’s essay, to which we have already refétred, is entitled Manctho wad die 
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thrown away. The Sothiac period is called from Sothis, the 
Egyptian name of Sirius, or the dog-star, The so-called heliacal 
rising of this brightest of the fixed stars coincides with the 
summer solstice and the first indication of the rise of the Nile, 
always the most important event in the life of the Egyptians. This 
was the natural commencement of their year, but as their civil 
year consisted of 365 days, and no system of intercalation was 
ailopted, it began every four years one day too soon. Hence 
it was only once in a period of 1461 Egyptian, or 1460 Julian 
years, that the beginning of the natural and civil years coin- 
cided. The civil year always commenced on the first day of 
Thoth; and the heliacal rising of Sothis on that day marked the 
commencement of a great cycle. Now we know from Cen- 
sorinus that this happened on the 20th of July,.a.p. 139, and it 
lias been calculated by modern astronomers that Sirius actually 
did rise heliacally on that day in Central Egypt; consequently 
the previous Sothiac cycle must have commenced on the 20th. of 
July, s.c, 1322. In like manner the three preceding cycles 
would have begun in B,c, 2782, 4242,- and 5702 respectively, 
By adding up the numbers in the lists of Africanus, Bockh comes 
to the conclusion that Manetho placed the accession of Menes in 
sic. 5702, that is, at the beginning of the first of these Sothiac 
cycles, He also shows that the preceding dynasties of Manetho, 
cousisting of divine and semi-divine beings, filled exactly 17 
Sothiac cycles, or 24,800 years ; accordingly Manetho’s Egyptian 
chronology contained 20 complete Sothiac cycles, 17 belonging to 
the gous and 3 to mortals, while the twenty-first was the period 
in which Manetho himself lived. His views will be more clearly 
seen by the following Table :— 


B.¢c. 20 July, 30,522 Beginning of Ist Sothiac’ cycle and com+ 
mencement of the reign of the gods. 
20 July, 5702 Beginning of X VIIIth Sothiac cycle. 
Accession of Menes. 
20 July, 4242 Beginning of XTXth 
20 July, 2782 °° ,, XXth 
20 July, 1322 oe XXIst i> 
The corruptions in the numbers of Africanus have compelled 
Biéckh to make a few conjectural emendations, but if this were 
not so, there could not be the slightest doubt of the correct- 
ness of his scheme, and consequently of the unhistorical character 
of Manetho’s chronology; for even M. Bunsen would hardly 
venture to believe that. the accession of the first king of Egypt 
coincided accidentally with the commencement‘of one of these 
great astronomical cycles, It should, however, be added that 
Béckh’s corrections of the numbers of Africanus are few and 
Vol-105.— No. 210. 2k _ trifling 
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‘trifling—far less both in number and importance than the emen- 

dations of M. Bunsen. Our limits:prevent.us from entering ‘into 
a discussion of this question, but we have a strong. persuasion 
that Manetho, like Berosus, did arrange his history according ‘to 
certain cyclical calculations: At all events Béckh’s elaborate 
and valuable dissertation is sufficient to throw the gravest doubts 
upon the historical character of Manetho’s chronology, and. to 
make us pause before we sacrifice the simple and reasonable com- 
‘putations of the Bible to the complicated and improbable cycles 
of an Egyptian priest. 

M. Bunsen claims the authority of the monuments in favour of 
Manetho’s dynasties. He tells us again and again that the lists 
of kings are corroborated and authenticated by contemporary 
monuments, and he asserts this in such confident terms, and with 
so little reservation and modification, that the unlearned reader 
‘must form an entirely false conclusion’ respecting the nature and 
value of the evidence thus supplied. ‘The first question whieh 
‘arises is, whether these monuments are contemporary with the 
events which they authenticate., There: seems to be some vague 
idea in many persons’ minds, that an inscription must be of more 
value than a statement in a book, but a moment’s reflection will 
show the absurdity of such a notion. _When a person records 
“events which happened before his own time, he is entitled to 
credit only im proportion as he possesses the means of ascertaining 
‘their truth, and whether he cuts them upon stone or writes them 
atpon paper, their value must remain the same. Dr, Hales, in his 
work on Chronology,* speaks of the ‘high authority’ -of ‘the 
Parian Chronicle; but the dates of this document are of 20 
more value than those of Timzus -and Eratesthenes, and. derive 
no additional authority from having» been carved upon stone. 
The Tablet of Abydos, which contains a long list of Egyptian 
kings, cannot have the autherity of a contemporary document, 
but simply represents the belief | of the Egyptians of the time of 
the Tablet respecting their past history. The fact of the name 
of Menes being found upon a monument is brought forward as 4 
proof of his historical existence; but as this: monument con- 
fessedly belongs to an age long after the time of Menes, it is of 
no value as an original witness. The national belief is doubtless 
‘an important part of the history ofa people, but it dees mot 
‘guarantee the reality of'a person or an event, 

It is, therefore, only contemporary monuments which can. be 
msed for historical. purposes, but we, geadily admit that mest-o! 
the Egyptian monuments. belong to this class. The inseriptiens 
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generally contain the name of the reigning sovereign, characterised 
as ‘ gifted with life always,’ whereas a deceased king is deserzbed 
as * justified.’ ‘The vast number and ‘excellent preservation of 
these ‘inscriptions would seem to promise abundant materials 
for reconstructing the history of the country, but, upon exami- 
nation, they are found to be deficient in one or two points of 
cardimal importance. In the first place, they contain no general 
era, Events are simply dated by the year of the king’s reign, but, 
except from the style of the monument, no clue is given to the 
period in which the sovereign lived ; and we have no means of 
reckoning either upwards or downwards to any fixed period or 
epoch, Inone word, the monuments supply us neither with a cliro- 
nology nor with data for constructing one. The lists of kings found 
upon monuments andin papyri are not arranged in strictly chro- 
nological order, and, even if such were the case, they could not, as. 
we have already observed, possess the authority of contemporary 
records. “Nearly all these lists—certainly all the more important 
ones—are' of a religious character, representing or giving the. 
names of the earlier kings, to whom the reigning sovereign is 
paying adoration: hence chronological accuracy was not necessary 
and was’ not observed. There can be no doubt that offerings. 
were ‘made to these kings in the chambers im which the tablets 
were setup. Kings obnoxious to the priesthood for heresy or 
other reasons would probably be omitted, and the wishes of the 
reigning sovereign would probably be consulted in the admission 
of his predecessors to whom he wished to pay honour. . Bat 
whatever be the reasons for the arrangement which we find, itis 
certain that these lists ought to be used with great caution aid 
hesitation in drawing up ‘a regnal succession. 

It is a)serious error to suppose that the chronvlogy of Manetho 
and Eratosthenes is established by the inscriptions on the monu- 
ments; Upon this subject there seems to be a strange confusion 
of ideas even in the mind of M. Bunsen himself. It is perfectly 
true that some of the royal names im the lists of Manetho and 
Eratosthenes are also found upon the monuments and in the 
papyri, ‘but this only proves that these writers did not fabricate 
their lists of kings. itis not doubted by any competent critic 
that the Egyptian priests made use of the monuments in draw- 
ing up their lists, In fact, it could hardly: have been other- 
wise. The monuments stood daily before their eyes, and with 
each separate ‘work ‘was associated the name ofa king. Such 
names would doubtless find a place in the registers of the priests 
when’ they began to construct the historyof their country, and 
accordingly Manetho and Eratosthenes weuld incorporate them 
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in their lists. But it by ‘ito meahs follows’ thit’ either these 
writers or the authorities which they followed, insert the ‘toni 
mental names in’ their true chronological order. -i\An’éxample will 
illustrate our meaning.’ We fitid in the fourth dynasty of Manetho 
aking named Supttis, who, it’ is’said, built the largest pyramid. 
Colonel Vyse, in his examination of the Great Pyramid, discovered, 
in an inner chamber, previously tnopened, the nate’ Kiiuft or 
Shufu,, This discovery unquestionably corrohorates the statement 
of Manetho, that there; was,a king of the name of Suphis, and that 
he built the Great Pyramid ; but it equally corroborates the ac- 
counts of Herodotus dnd Diodorus, who ascribe the building of 
this pyramid to Cheops ‘or! Chembés (Cheminis). M: Buiisen, 
however, is not content with this. He ‘laims’ the ‘authority af 
the monument for placing Supbis in the fourth’ dynasty, and ‘for 
assigning to him a- specific date. ‘Hb’ seéms ‘to ‘imagine’'that 
because the monument confirms one part’ of Manetho’s statement, 
it must necessarily confirm the other; but’ the ‘pyramid which 
told Manetho the name of its builder, told him no tale’ of’ ‘its 
date. The same remark applies to all’ similar cases. ‘The 
Monuments give no ‘era and no successive’ notation of time,’ antl 
consequently M, Bunseh’s’ appeal to’ them” in ‘support of his 


chronology is a delusion and a snare. : 

Our object, in this inquiry has been to as¢ettain whether M. 
Bunsen possesses any re table data for Teconstiucting the ‘mdrte 
ancient shaprolpay ef the tee sind empire. “''Out' limits will not 
allow us to examine that part of his work which '‘treats’ of ' the 
‘ New Empire,’ * from which period something Tike ani authentic 
history may be said to begin. But two! dr three ‘astronomical 
dates, which occur upon the monuments of this pétiod, must hot 
be entirely passed jover. We have ‘already seen ‘that there is 10 
instatice, upon the monuments, of the Egyptians reckoning ‘from 
$n era or by the years of a cycle. The only éxception is the well- 

nown inscription, containing a year of the éfa of Menophres, 
or the Sothiac cycle beginning 8.c, 1322, which Lepsius had the 
bad taste to carveon the face.of the Great. Pyramid,—an act of 
Vandalism and a wanton injury to the venerable monument which 
no traveller in Egypt who has any respect for antiquity can beliold 
without indignation, Such an inscription would have been entirely 
foreign to ancient Egyptian customs. | It-is, liowever, admitted: by 
all Egyptologers.that the monuments contain records of certain 
astronomical phenomena in connexion: with 'the.calendar,, ‘These 
have been calculated ‘by’M. Biot on data furnished him by M. de 





#' So-called by Mv Bunsen, who places it in n.c. 1626, 
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AITLVES 3) | é 
1, Rising of Sothis, in'reign. of Thothmes ITT, (xvuuth dynasty), about 
; BC. 4445. 
2. * ‘i Bameses HJ. (xxth. dynasty), about 
B.c, 1301. 
3, Star-risings , Rameses. VI. and 1X. (xxth dynasty), 

io about B.¢. 1241. 

4, Supposed Vernal Equinox, in reign of ‘Thothmes IIT. (xvirith dy- 
nasty’), about B.c. 1441. 

It must be, admitted that these dates, even if inaccurate by 
some years,” offer valuable checks upon any system of chronology 
put,forward. Accordingly M. Bunsen, in the preface to his third 
volume, has examined the first of these dates, which he terms “the 
absolute date of the reign of Tuthmdsis (Thothmes) IIL’ He 
argues that the date may be either s.c. 1470 or 1454, according 
to; the; place, of obseryation; but, as he assigns a much higher 
date to, the reign of Thothmes III. (B.c. 1574), neither, of the 
above dates suits his purpose... He therefore has recourse, ‘ac- 
cording to his favourite method, to a supposed blunder in the 
monument; and py altering the inscription he obtains the *'ab- 
solute date” which he requires. ‘* Now, supposing the workmen 
to have.cut three of those little strokes [for the months] instead 
of two, the inscription would un,” &c. &c. “Hence he gains 
120; years,.:,In this arbitrary manner does he’ treat: what he 
admits. tobe,‘ the only one of the five monuments examined 
by, Biot. and De Rougé which combines all the requisites, arid 
may, therefore give a positive date.’ He leaves unexplained the 
date.of,.the supposed, vernal equinox (No. 4) in the reign of the 
same king, which is a strong confirmation of the first date; and 
he,\thus, forcibly adjusts the monument to his chronology. ‘It 
would ;be easy,to show, that there is no occasion for this change, 
and that; M, Biot’s,date of the reign of Thothmes III. is far 


Rougé, and, the following are the approximate,dates at which he 





, * The following reasons would seem to show ‘that absolite’ exactness is not 
attaihable in: such’ réecords:—4: It is not proved whether, the star-risings' were 
absolutely heliacal or somewhat different... 2,, In some, records the days are given, 
as,if the days of rising, when we have reasons, for believing that they are convén- 
tional days—for instance, the star-risings of 'No.'3‘ of the: time of Ramesés' VI. 
and IX)’ are reckoned for the ist day of ¥5,) mot! fora —_ day, which would of 


cbtirsa make-an interval of ungertainty, of 60 years,, 3.1m some records the day 
of rising, is not indicated ; this Lepsius (Kénigsbuch) holds to be the case with 
No.,2, whereas Mr. Poole’ supposes a cdhventidhal day ‘or a’ Sothiue ‘Calendar, 
aud M., de! ‘Rouge and''M.' Biot maintain: a) single:day te, be spoken of and meant. 
4. Theve lis alse a/postible cause; of error in the uncertainty, as;to. whether the records 
give days of local observation, or days of observation at some fixed place or places 
to obtain a mean for part of Egypt or the whole country. 
Though a calculation might possibly be affected by most or all of these causes, 
‘the ndsult would still be worth obtaining. 
more 
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miore probable than that of M. Bunsen ; but whether this be the 
case or not, we must protest, in the interests of sound criticism, 
against the rash alteration of a monumental inscription, in order 
to make it square with a preconceived hypothesis.* 

Though the monuments supply us with no data for con- 
structing the more ancient chronology of Egypt, it is important 
to ascertain to what extent they elucidate the history of the 
country. From the time of the xviiith dynasty we have an 
almost unbroken series of monuments, but for the earlier period 
such a continuous series‘is wanting. M. Bunsen contends’ that 
we possess ‘ authentic contemporary monuments’ in nearly unin- 
terrupted succession to the beginning of the iiird dynasty; but 
such a claim can only be partially established by a hypothetical 
and arbitrary arrangement of the names found upon the monu- 
ments, and by treating scarabei and similar works of art as 
monumental records of this period. Upon looking at the monu- 
ments anterior to the xviiith dynasty we find two great groups, 
belonging to distinct ages, which are in a certain measure con- 
nected, but certainly not linked together, by other minor groups 
which can be proved to stand between them. 

- The first’ of these groups is that of the pyramids of Gizeh 
and of the tombs surrounding them. These are unquestionably 
the oldest monuments of Egypt, and probably of the world, 

eir massive architecture, which wears an air of primeval anti- 
quity, the similarity of their form ‘to ‘primtitive structures’ in 
various parts of the world, and the archaic style of the sculptures 
of the tombs, alike''prove their remote age. ' The subjects of 
the sculptures also differ greatly from those of later Egyptian 
art. One of the most striking and remarkable distinctions is the 
absence of representations of divinities and- fineral rites, which 
ate constantly found ‘in tombs‘of a later period. ‘The manners 
and customs belong to a primitive age. Labouring mem are 
usually represented naked, which is not’ usual in other monu- 
ments ; the chief occupations are connected with agriculture arid 
the tending: of ‘cattle ; and! there’ is no‘ trace’ of an ‘army. ‘The 





* It would carry us' ‘too far away from the immediate‘ object of this article to 
discuss ‘Ms Bunsen’s: account:of Egyptian’ Technical Chronology-. One: point, 
however, is worthy. of notice, especially in the case of, a writer who constantly 
asserts that, he presents us with ‘the results of the latest researches.’ Since the 
important discoveries of 'M. Mariette at Memphis, the subject of the Apis cycle has 
engaged: the, attention of the most eminent Egyptologers, | The result has been 
that the, former, idea of this,cycle having been, as, stated) by ancient writers, con- 
nected with the period of the lives of the bulls of this name, has been wholly 
abandoned, and great doubt consequently thrown upon. its reality.. We are therefore 
surprised-to read in the recently published volume of the translation, revised by 
the author himself: ‘ The Apis cycle was. notoriously a period of 25 years’ (vol. iil. 
p- 61) ; and not to find any allusion whatever to the controversies upon this subject. 
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language appears in a more. primitiye form; and the inseriptions,, 
which are for the most part merely descriptive of the sculptures, 
are very, difficult to, read, 

The second important group of monuments bears the names of 
the, kings of,, Manetho’s, xiith dynasty. They consist of a small 
temple, remains of other temples, tombs, obelisks, and statues, 
The architecture. is yery different from that, of the Pyramids, 
being, less, massive,and more elegant. The sculptures, though 
still, resembling in. style those of an earlier date, exhibit a con- 
siderable advance, Separate, statues. haye a better form and 
superior finish. ‘The animals are admirably represented. There 
is still an absence of religious representations in the tombs, but 
| divinities ape portrayed upon other monuments, The, subjects 
are of, a less simple character than previously. The arts appear 
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to. have been more advanced, and life to have been more refined 
‘ and, luxurious... Soldiers are represented, and, the labourers are 
usually. elothed,,,, The language is more developed, and perhaps 
. may, be, considered, to have reached its perfect state. 


Such isthe impression which, an intelligent observer would 
receive upon examining, the monuments.on the spot. He could 
haye, no, doubt, of the relative age of the two, groups,, but: he 
would.find no, means,of, determining the period of time which 
intervened, between, them :, he would;see that no one in, Egypt 
could possibly confound. two such, different epochs, and, that 
therefore, the. priests, would. place, as a matter of course, the kings 
of, the, first group in, an earlier dynasty than those, of the second 
group, Se far; Manetho’s, account, is, confirmed by, the menu- 
ments; but further than this we cannot venture to go before the 
xvllith dynasty, GLAS at 

Our real. knowleidge.of, the, most ancient history of Egypt is 
almost.entirely confined to, the Pyramids and their builders. It 
is, rather startling to find, after the praises which have been 
lavished,..upon, Manetho, that our,,old friends, Herodotus and 
Diodorus, have given, a,more faithful. account of the erection 
of these primeyal structures than. the priest of Heliopolis. Ac- 
cording to Herodotus, Cheops was the builder of the Great 
Pyramid, his: brother Chephren. of the second, and Mycerinus, the 
son of Cheops, of the smallést of the three,* | Diodoras; in-like 
manner, ascribes the Great Pyramid to Chembes or Chemnis, evi+ 
dently, a. variation of the. name Cheops, the second te Kephren, 
and the third to Mycerinus. or Mecherinus.} These accounts are 
strikingly confirmed by the: inscriptions of the monuments and 
the surrounding tombs...In the. interior, of the Great. Pyramid. we. 
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find the name Khufu.or Shufu, evidently, the -same,.as Cheops; 
and also Num-hiufy,. or. Num-shufu, who is therefore supposed to 
haye been a co-regent with Iihufy.; ‘The second, Pyramid contains 


no_inscription }, but; in« the, adjoining, tombs,.o¢curs the name: 
Kha-f-ra or Sha-f-rg, clearly.,theChephren of Herodotus and, 


Kephren of Diodorus. , In the, third Pyramid -the: coffin of Myr 
cerinus has been, discovered; bearing, the name! Men-hu-ra or 
Men-hau-ra. Upen turning to the, dynasties, of, Manetho, we find 
three successive kings, Suphis,L, Suphis II,, and Mencheres; but 
he makes Suphis I. the.builder of the Great Pyramid, takes no, 
notice of the second, and, attributes. the third |to-Queen, Nitocris, 
the last monarch of the vith dynasty, who reigned many hundred: 
years afterwards! We are aware of the ingenipus expedients and 
conjectures to which M. Bunsen and_ his school have’ recourse, in 
order to save the eredit of their great oracle; but it, is unques~ 
tionable that in the, only important. fact which. lias, come down 
to,us from the remote, ages of the, Egyptian monarchy, the, .tra- 
ditions’ preserved ; by ;}Herodotus and Diodorus, are. more com= 
Pistely in accordance with the monyments than the statements of 

anetho. ; 5 ial” beeen) ae ;, 

The manner, in, which, M. Bunsen, deals with the Pyramid- 
kings is so striking an example of his arbitrary method, that, even 
at the risk of wearying the,patience.ofour. readers,|we must direet 
attention to, this portion of his) reseaxches.,., The, various autho- 
rities give the following lengths to,the reigns of these kings :—- 








Eratostbenes. , . | i,, Manetho), ..., »| Herodotns- Diodorusi 


1. Saophis I. .. 29 | 1, Sorjs ......29. | Cheops, »++,-,--50 | Chembes .....50 
2! 'Saophis 11. .. 27"! 

3. Moseheres «231/43, Spphis LI) ..66' }/Mycerinus “'’ | Mycerinus 

4. Mosthes,....33 | 4,,Mencheres ..63 a bro 1 











M: Bunsen rematks :— 

‘The first ‘two’ rulers. were the royal brothers Cheops [the. two: 
Shiifus). All the information wé can ether about them is, that Eratos- 
thenes, a careful critic, assigned to th 
younger ‘the latter 27, of thé period of 56 years.” 
But this period of 56 years Herodotus and, Diodorus assign. to, the 
builder of the second Pyramid, Chephbren,.or Kephren (Shafra), 
so that itis rather rash to take it as the sum of .the\ reigns of the 
two kings Shufu. ‘ Manetho’s division of the reigns gave the 
former 30, the latter.26 ;. but, then he united. the two and made of 
them one reign of 56 years.’ We may search’‘Manetho’s lists 
long enough before we, find one of these factsand numbers. They 


are: 





2. 'Suphis I, ..63 | Chephren .....56 | Kephren ....56_ 


e elder the first 29, and to, the: 
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arethus ‘obtained’: ‘Soris’ is! ‘chanzed to ‘Sophis'; ‘this Sophis' is 
made Cheops, and ‘the reign’of 29 years*altered ‘to the’ 30 years 
assigned by Herodotus) not to the reign of ‘Cheops, but ‘to the 
building of the Pyratiid’ and ‘causeway.* ’’ Herodotus, however, 
niakes*the reign of ‘Cheops 50 years’; and ‘although this ‘is’ 
confirmed: by the ‘sum’ of 106 years t of this’ reign ‘and ‘that ‘of 
Chephren, ‘which lasted: 56-years, M? Bansen considers it to be 
an‘ inaccurate statement of the Khufa ‘epoch, while the reign 
of Chephren ‘is the “strietly accurate account of'the same epoch’ 
(vol. ii. p. 145): (M. Bansen thus obtaitis the first number, 30, 
which ‘he requires ; but how ¢an’ he’ show that Manetho gave the 
second Shufu 26 years? He ‘finds’ the third reign ‘in’ the’ lists 
to ‘be« 66: years. «This ‘he ‘corrects ‘to 56, ahd subtracting “30, 
gains’-26,' Mencheres is'as ‘unscrapulously dealt with.’ M. 
Bunsen discovers a second Mencheres in the’ Mosthes of Eratos- 
tenes: tothe first king ‘of! that name a ‘reign of 31° years ‘is 
assigned; . to this ‘supposed: second’ 33—altogether 64—which 
number “looks very like:Manetho’s’'63 for Meicheres. This' Was 
too tempting to be ‘resisted ;‘ Mencheres‘ is ‘at’ once cut ‘in two 
and two kings of this name ‘are manufactured, 

Let us glance for 4 moment at’'the historical results of this ‘ar- 
rangement! | Only'56 ‘years are allowed for the building of the 
first and second’ Pyramids: One of the first canons of Egyptology 
is; thatthe size of'a pyramid affords’ evidence of the length of the 
reign of “its founder.’ “The mode in which these structures were 
raised-enabled_their-founders-constantly to add to their size, and 
yet leave them in a state which would allow of their rapid com- 
pletion after their death. This and the great size of many of 
them justify’ us in supposing that each of the most important 
was generally the work .of a, reign. If; the pyramids in.general 
indicate reigns of ordinary length, the Great Pyramid and’second 
Pyramid must indicate reigns of extraordinary-length. —Fifty-er 
sixty years must be allowed for the building of, ¢ach,of these monn- 
ments. M. Bunsen has assigned the second Pyramid to Shufu, 
the Great Pyramid ‘to his brother Num-shufu.and Shafra. For 
their construction he ,allows but 56 years, and, he, assigns the 
smaller portion (27 years).of this, period to the Great Pyramid, 

Though many of the royal names found upon the monuments 
are undoubtedly the’same’as those in’ Manetho’s lists, the manner 
in\‘which imdividual' ‘names! have been’ identified is. usually 
capridious,-and for ‘the’ most’ part very ‘unsatisfactory. “'The ‘fol- 





+ Herodotus (ii. 124) assigus 10! years to the making of the causeway, and'20'to 

(re building of the pyramid, , Hence the supposed, length of the reigu of Cheops 
10 + 20). 

+ Hetod. i) 127. mare t Herod. ii. 128. 
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lowing list exhibits the: number of royal names from the monu- 
ments and papyni which: have been placed in the. first seventeen 
dynasties by different Egyptologers. _ It has been drawn up from 
the Tables of MM. Bunsen. and Lepsius, and from those of Mr. 
Poole in his ‘ Hore AZgyptiace.’, _Manetho’s numbers are added 
for the sake of comparison :— 
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Many of the kings ‘in these lists. are identified on the ground 
of mere similarity of name. For instance, a king Nephercheres 
is wanted ; a’ corresponding name from the monuments is at once 
adopted without the least hesitation ; and thus an apparent show 
of agreement is obtained. But the sober critic finds that he can 
venture to treat few isolated names in this manner. A series. on 
the monuments may be shown to correspond’ to a series in 
Manetho ; but we should propose never to identify a single king 
except on the strongest evidence, Thus we have no hesitation, in 
connecting Shufu with Suphis I. of the ivth dynasty, because we 
have, 1. the name; 2. early period; 3. the building of the Great 








__* The number of kings identified by Lepsius-would not be much less than those 
identified by M: Bunsen, were it not that the former does not assign an exact place 
to many kings, as to whose order or dynasty he is uncertain, 3 

Pyramid ; 
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Pyramid; and 4. approximate length of reign derived from the 
size of his pyramid. ..One of the most obvious means, of distin~: 
guishing upon the monuments the period to which a king belongs, 
is the use of a single or double ring for the royal name. During 
the later period of Egyptian history we find that. each king had 
two rings, enclosing two names, the first being of the character, 
ofa title, and always containing the name of the god Ra, and 
the second being a proper name. ‘Thus, the first ring of Psam- 
mitichus If. of the xxvith dynasty reads Ra-nefer-hat, ‘ Pharaoh 
of the perfect heart,’ and the second ring Psameteh. These names 
are called by Egyptologers the prenomen and nomen, The 
earliest kings have only a single name corresponding to the 
nomen of later times. The, earliest known instance of a king 
with the two names is that of Pepi, who is identified with 
Phiops of the vith dynasty.. Hence the rule, that whenever a 
king has only one name he must be placed before Pepi, and in 
dynasties i.-v. ; whenever a king bore a prenomen he must be 
placed in the vith, or a later dynasty. This important rale has 
been disregarded by Bunsen, who assigns to the iiird dynasty a 
king with two names Tet-ka-ra Assa, the former being the pre- 
nomen and the latter the nomen (vol. ii. pp. 75, 618), though 
neither in this dynasty, nor in those immediately preceding or 
succeeding, do we find.any king with two names.* 

M. Bunsen’s ..interpretation of the tablet of Abydos is a re- 
markable instance of the very slender and insecure foundation 
upon which he: builds. His: explanation of the first line, or 
doubtful part of the tablet, rests wholly upon three names. The 
first of these has nothing left’ but the final sign f; the second 
has two signs remaining, neter-ka. These imperfect names are 
unhesitatingly identified, the former with Num-shufu or Shaf-ra, 
the latter with Men-kau-ra, The third name, Mer-en-her (the 
twentieth scutgheon in the tablet), is said to. be the same as the 
last king but two of the vth dynasty in the Turin Papyrus. But 
if we look to the latter document, we find an entirely different 
name—Men-hka-her—which no sound Egyptologer could con- 
found with the name in the tablet, The contradiction between 
M. Bunsen’s text and his hieroglyphic and hieratic authorities 
suggests that he is but very slightly acquainted with the latter 
afd their correct interpretation. 

With one more example of M. Bunsen’s, method of dealing 





* M. Bunsen appears by an afterthought (though he cannot understand the 
passage) to have transferred the names Tet-ka-ra Assa to the vth dynasty, retaining 
a form of the name in the iiird dynasty (see vol. ii. pp. 197, 198]: the pages are of 


very late: insertion, as their numbering shows, as we 


as their explicit contradiction. 
to the statement at p. 191). 


with 
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With the monuments; we will gladly close! this: part of the subject: 
There’ is now in the ’British! Museum a ‘mutilated: statue, which 
formerly belonged’ to M. Bunsen himself! andiwith which he 
might, therefore, be ‘supposed: to: be: well acquainted, He de 
scribes it as‘ the most/ancierit yet known“ (vol. ii pz 77; note 34); 
yet he acknowledges ‘it to! have been dedicated by Sesortesen I, 
of the xiith dynasty. In the part of: the British Museum where 
it is now placed may ‘be ‘seen: a\‘small' statue of the ivth dy- 
nasty, a large one probably of the same périod; and a small one 
of the xiith dynasty: ‘Im the ‘Louvre are two: large statues of 
the Pyramid-period. In ‘another: partiof ‘his work he deseribes 
this statue as “a ‘votive: statue .of Sesortesen-Amenemhie’ | (p; 
119); whereas it is elsewhere ‘assigned to Sesortesen: alone: (pp. 
77, 117). In the strange English of the translator he says, ‘The 
sitting figure calls ‘the person: represented on one side “An; ‘that 
on the otlier ses#r-N-RA 3 ‘which latter is the name of the second 
predécessor of the first ‘Sesortesen’ ofi that: [xiith] dynasty’ (p. 
77). ‘It is, therefore, most teasonable: to suppose that one:king 
is meant—the' ancestor ‘and seeond ‘predecessor of the king who 
dedicated this statue! \' He could not-deditate ‘a statue of one king 
totwo kings. ‘Yet‘in the list of thesecond and third dyantties we 
find ‘as '‘thonumenté * under the fifth king:of'the latter * perhaps 
='AN, Karnak 5, votive statue-of Sesortésen’(p..117); and! under 
the’ last king | but one} ' RA-N-BESER; ‘votive statue of Sesortesen- 
Amenemhe.” ‘The’ soareni ry is pthre! curious) sorapet of these various 
statements :— © Gol agw i 3s 

© 1, Sesortesen dedicated a statue of a kiiig to hig secorid pte 
Seser-en-ra [of the xith dynasty)!" °' 

2. ‘Amenenthe ‘also ‘dedicated it, although: Hot Imvonrtioned: 

8. ‘Though ai statueof-one’ kinig,’ ait was: dedicated: to: two. 

a, Sesortesen dedicated it to-An of the’ iiird dynasty. 

b, Sesortesen and) A menemhe to Seserenra “s the jiird dynasty, and not 

the second. predecessor of Sesortesen,’. |, 

Here are two ‘contradictions as td the person vdeliidsting, and three 
as ‘to the’ persofi to whom it was! dedicated;' besides: the anomaly 
of two kings’ dedicating, and: the: still: stranger anomaly - two 
having a single statue’ of one dedicated to them, : 

“Tt has been® necessary to enter into: these’ details -in érdér to 
prove the little’ reliance’ that ‘canbe’ placed upon-M. Bunsen’s 
interpretation’ ofthe monuments; as well ‘as upon ‘his principles 
of criticism in general. _M. Bunsen complains that his researches 
and, those of his; school are, still .so, shamefully underrated .by 
German scholars’ ‘but: in’ this. country, owing: to his long resi- 
dence amongst'us ‘aid t6 the personal regard in which he was held, 
they have acquired an adventitious importance which their in- 
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trinsic value’ never justified. , But when a writer calls, upon us to 
correct. the:chronology of the Bible by.a new system.derived from 
his interpretation of; Egyptian records, and denounces, all, persons 
who-do not) accept his conclusions..as. either, fools, or knaves, he 
challenges | us:to examine carefully ithe authenticity and value of 
these records, as well.as:his interpretation of them.,,,.Such an ex- 
amination» we ‘have! enileavoured. to condict, quite irrespectively 
of| the Bible, ‘upon: critical: principles, alone; and, we feel con; 
vinced: that no: sound scholar, whatever. may be his theological 
opinions, can «thoroughly -test. M..Bunsen’s »method and system 
without '!coming to the iconclysion: that he has, .vielated..the first 
principles of; historical criticism, and.that his whole anpasetrnctene 
is a we foundation of. sand. ' 


Ove /space will allow us only: to glance at M, Bunsen’s| scheme 
of, Biblical Chronology.: In: examining this. subject the reader 
cannot fail to be struck with an inconsistency of reasoning which 
destroys all) confidence: in the -author’s; judgment. .M./Bunsen 
puts forth theories. which are \in. direct, opposition to the,-histo- 
rical character sof :the:Biblical..records,| pnd..yet; he attempts..to 
support: them by isolated: passages. or-statements in those records. 
For example : he imagines the sojourn of the Israelites in Egypt to 
have: lasted no less than-1434 years, whereas the Biblical narrative 
allows atthe, utmost 430, years,. His supposition runs counter 
tothe historical character of the whole narrative |;| and, we.shoukd 
therefore imagine that it was founded upon wholly independent 
evidence, and,.that mo Biblical, facts were, brought forward in. its 
support. But we find, on the contrary, that it is,entirely based 
upon some'supposed synohronisms of Jewish, and Egyptian bis- 
tory—upon such isolated facts as, the occurrence of a famine and 
the building of a’eity called Raamses).or Rameses during.-the 
oppression’ of the: Israelites,» If, “however, a general. theory of 
the history of the period is adoptedwhich involves the denial 
ofthe historical character-of the Biblical. narrative, it is obviously 
illogical to lay, any stress.upon the details ofthis narrative. It is 
still moré:illogical, to found upon: such details, a,theory glaringly 
repugnant to the masrative!to which they: belong. ., 

M.\Bunsen's' Biblical criticism: is characterised. by the same 
fanits.aé the Egyptian,'; Whether inf Egypt's, Place,’ or in his 
pr anen te * we find ithe same arbitrary reasoning, the same 
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ee OF ‘this’ wotk, which ‘contains “a new traislation ‘ofthe Bible, with ‘a ‘~ 
mhentaty ‘for the general reader (*:Volistindiges Bibelwerk fiir die Gemeinde’), the 
first two parts, containing the, Pentatyneh, haye already appeared (Leipzig, 1858), 
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dogmatism, and the same contempt forthe opinions of ‘others. 
But it might have been expected that,’ ‘in ‘his Biblical criti- 
cism, which is no new branch of learnings like Egyptology, 
M. Bunsen would at least have been correct in ‘his’ facts. “This, 
however, is far from “being the case} ‘and he displays here and 
there a want of knowledge which is ‘almost ‘incomprehensible. 
For instance, he says,—‘In Scripture Nubia ‘is generally’ called 
Nub, but Ezekiel seems to have written ‘it Gnub.” (Zyypt’s Place, 
ii. p. 9.) Our readers will hardly need to be told that Nub does 
hot once occur im the Bible. Again: he’ ‘actually supposes ‘the 
genealogy of Shaul or Saul, the son'of Uzziah, a Levité, to be 
that of Saul, the king of Israel’) (Egypt’s' Place, i. pp. 176, 177.) 
In his Biblical Chronology he indulges ‘in the strangest Conjec- 
tures. The most important date in his scheme of Biblical 
Chronology is that of the Exodus, which he places inthe ‘Xixth 
dynasty, under Meriephthah, the son of Rameses IT., about's.c. 
1320. This date depends upon the Egyptian eviderice of the 
story of the Exodus as given by Manetho, upon M. Bunsen’s 
chronology of the’ xviiith and xixth dynasties, and upon ‘his 
theory of the interval in Biblical chrondlogy from the Exodus ‘to 
the time of the Kings. On ach of these points a few remarks 
may be made. ery 

4 The story rejated by Manetho is expressly stated ‘by’ the 
historian himself ‘to have ‘been a popular tradition, and” not 
derived from ‘the Egyptian records.* ‘It is ‘not only inconsistent 
with the Biblical ‘account of the Exodas, but it appears by ‘its 
internal evidence to' be hardly anything ‘better than’ the tales 
of the Graico-Egyptians which were retailed by such mén 4s 
Apion. ; : 
v The date of the time of "Thothmes TIL., ‘previously noticed 
(page 407), is utterly irreconcileable with the date for the Exodis 
under Menephithabh, Hence M. Bunsen’s violent attempt to alter 
it by the supposition of an etror of the ‘sculptor who engraved ‘it. 

‘8. The number of years which M: Bunsen’ assigns to’ ‘the 
interval from the Exodus to the time of the Kings is so much 
shorter than the period stated ‘in the Bible, that we cannot accept 
the former without tejecting ‘the ‘historical’ credibility ‘of the 
latter. M. Bunsen Gisposes of ‘all contradictory ‘evidence by 
denying its authority :— — es 

‘It cannot be.within the province of the critic to prove from Hebrew 
tradition that. the interval from the Exodus to. the. building of the 
Temple was between 306 and 810 years, For it,is a settled point that 





* The passage has been already quoted on p.'388. 
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that, tradition, as it stands, contains no chronology, whatever ; it would 
consequently. be absurd to endeavour to prove anything out of it.’ 
—Vol. iil, p. 247. 

Here, as usual, M. Bunsen assumes the point at issue, and, by 
a dogmatic assertion, requires us to deny what the great majority 
of eritics have always admitted—that there is a Biblical chreno- 
logy of this period, The manner in which the history is squeezed 
inte,the short interval.isinstractive. The greater partof Joshua's 
rule is reckoned in the forty years in the Wilderness. All the 
periods of rest are omitted, Many of the Judges are made con- 
temporary. ; The forty years of Eli are divided between him and 
Samuel, who is allowed only twelve years, The reign of Saul is 
cut down to twenty-two years. This is a mere arbitrary process, 
yet it is so satisfactory to the writer that he speaks of, it as ‘the 
chronological solution we have established.’ 

It is very hard to understand how M. Bunsen can accept the his- 
torical narrative of the Bible respecting the period of the Judges, 
and yet utterly repudiate its chronology ;_ but his criticism of the 
time of the sojourn in Egypt is still more remarkable. The conjec- 
ture that this period was 1434 years, or nearly, 1000 years more 
than the longest time hitherto assigned to it, is so. contrary. to all 
ptevious opinions, as well as to the definite statements of both the 
OQldand New ‘Testaments, that we-might expect it to have been 
based upon the most conclusive evidence. Bat here, again, the 
only important evidence is purely Egyptian, and, what makes the 
matter. worse, Egyptian according to the views ef M. Bunsen. 


_Assuming his date of the Exodus to, be, proved, he proceeds to 


show that, the Israelites. must, have settled in Egypt before the 
conquest of the Shepherds. His arguments may be stated ina 
few words ;—That Joseph was not the minister of a shepherd 
king ‘is self-evident to any person of common sense and familiar 
with , the Bible.’ ‘The result’ of this proposition, ‘when 
applied, to Egyptian history, is simply this, that Joseph was, the 
minister of one of the Sesortoside’ of the xiith dynasty 
{vol, iii. p. 332). How the proposition and, its results are con- 
nected, is more than we can.explain. There were, however, 
several kings of Egypt of the name of Sesortosis ; and M. Bunsen 
is able to identify the very Pharaoh of whom Joseph was the 
minister, ‘by a very unexpected and singular discovery.’ This con- 
sists of a hieroglyphic inscription of a governor of a district in 
Upper Egypt, which ‘runs thus :—* When, in the time of Sesor- 
tosis T., the great famine prevailed in afi the other districts of Egypt, 
there was corn in mine.” It is sufficient simply to observe, that 
the frequency .of famines in Egypt, both in ancient and modern 


times, 
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times, renders such a supposed coincidence. of little or no value ; 
and yet upon such vague arguments as these is the exact length 
of the sojourn laid down, and the definite, statement, in Scripture 
set aside. 1 oc.) cayiw $2 ' * Je 

_M, Bunsen’s:acheme of Biblical Chronology before the.,time of 
Abraham. rests,up saul more unsubstantial, grounds... He claims 
for the period of the Deluge about ten thousand ‘years -hefore the 
Christian era, and he places the creation of man about another 
ten thousand »yedrs “before the Deluge:'; These extraordinary 
statements, depend; entirely -upon:the author's theory of! the 
growth of language; but,-evenif this theory were more probable 
than it appears to” be, it is impossible 'to ' believe’ that it can—~at 
Jeast in the present'state ‘of philological/knowledge—stpply us 
with- historical data: *'Howeyer, sitice ‘the publication rd the 
German edition of his work, M.’Bunsen.has obtained.an appa- 
rently scientific corroboration of his views, which , he adduces 
with unhesitating confidence in the’ preface to, the English trans- 
lation of the third volume... This supposed discovery. presents.at 
first. sight, something, more, tangible than his, linguistic theory, 
kt is contained, in a paper:,tead before the Royal. ‘Society: in 
1858, giving an. account of: the:.explorations: prosecuted | near 
Cairo by direction: of Mr. Leonard Horner,in order to discover 
the general depth of the alluyial land, of Egypt, and, by calcu- 
lations founded upon, its annual rate of increase, to. connect 
geological with, historical, time, Mr. Horner, infers, from, finding 
apiece of pottery in the, Nile sediment, and, at a, certain depth 
below the surface, of thé, soil, that man existed in Egypt more 
than 11,000_ years, before, the Christian, era; and, not, merely 
existed, but had adyanced in’ civilization so far as to know, and 
practise the art of forming vessels of clay, and hardening them 
by fire, Mr.’ Horner arrives atthis. conclusion, in, the following 
manner, ‘Taking the, colossal ‘statue of Rameses. LI., in the, area 
of the ancient Mer aphis, as the , basis of his calculation, he found 
the depth of the Nile sediment, from, the. present surface. of the 
ground to, the yEpe? level, of the, platform upon which the statue 
had stood, to be 9 feet,4 inches. , Then. adopting the, date, of 
Lepsius for the reign ‘of Rameses II. (3.c, 1894-1328), and sup- 
posing the, statue to have been erected in B,c,,1361, Mr. Horner 
obtains, between that time and 1854—the date of his excava- 





—_—_,— 


* The most eminent Semitie scholars have rejected M. Bunsen’s theory of the 
growth of language. Onur readers ‘will find some valuable remarks ‘upon this sub- 
ject in M, Renan’s Histoire génerale et Systéme comparé des Langucs Sémitiques, and.in 
The Genesis of the Earthiand of Man, London, 1856; a work which deserves the attentive 
consideration of Biblical students, though we are far from endorsing all its opinions. 
tions 
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tions—a' ‘period ‘of 3215 years for the accumulation of 9 feet 4 
inches of sediment ; and accordingly he concludes that the mean 
rate ‘of intreasée has been, within a small fraction, 34 inches in a 
century. Hence, says Mr. Horner, ‘ it gives for the lowest part 
deposited an ‘age of 10,285 years before the middle of the reign 
of ‘Raméses I1.;''11,646 ‘years before Christ, and 13,500 years 
before 1854,’ pashan 


M. Bunsen, after|quoting Mr. Horner’s words, adds :— 

‘The operation performed, and the result: obtained, are historical, 
not, geological, ‘Fhe soil, which has. been) penetrated is exclusively 
historical soil, coeyal|-with,,mankind, and. underlies. a. monument: the 
date of which, can be, fixed with all desirable certainty. It is.a soil 
accumulated at, the same spot, by the same. uninterrupted, regular, 
infallible agency of that river, whieh, like the whole country through 
which it flows, is a perfect chronometer, It is an agency evidently 
undisturbed’ by any” other agency, during these more than a hundred 
centuries, by flood or’ by deluge, by elevation or by depression. ‘The 
fertilizing sediment is found‘in its place throughout. Under these 
citeumstances, it would seem ‘reasonable ‘to 'suppose’that there is ‘no 
material difference inthe rate! of secular increase ; ‘but that if there be 
any, the, lower. strata would require an inch or half an inch less to 
represent the growth of a,century,’-—vol, iii! Preface, p. xxvi. 


" Now, the first question which naturally arises is, can we depend 
upon ‘the accuracy of the facts as thus stated? Mr. Horner is 
buth'a sound geologist and a man of honour, and he certainly 
would not ‘intentionally deceive us; but, unfortunately, his testi- 
itory ‘in’ this case is’ of little or no value, as he is not an inde- 
perident ‘witness, ‘but’ simply a reporter of the observations of 
others. If he had’ been ‘personally present, and had seen with his 
dwn eyés' the boring-instrument bring up from a depth of thirty- 
nine feet of Nile-deposit'a piece of pottery, we should have had the 
testimony of a trustworthy and competent witness ; but his mere 
belief of the alleged fact, without personal’ observation, is of no 
Valuée'whatever iti a scientific‘ point of view. Before accepting such 
d'statement as an’ undoubted fact, ‘we should require information 
upon’many points, as to which we are at present entirely in the 
dark.’ "We know nothing of ‘thé credibility or competency of the 
person or persons who made the discovery ; but we do know that, 
in’all such cases, whatever is’ wanted is ilways found. Ifa gen- 
tleman in this country has the misfortune to fancy that he has 
coal or copper on his estate, and directs borings to be made, the 
instrument almost ‘invariably brings up the desired specimen, 
though ‘the practical ‘geologist is aware, from the nature of the 
strata, that the existence of either copper or coal is a physical 
impossibility. So notoriously is this the case, that all who have 

Vol. 105.—No. 210. 2F had 
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had experience in . these. matters attach no importance to such 
specimens, unless the alleged discoverer is a scientific observer, 
of whose character and competency there can be no question. 
When, therefore, Mr, Horner gave special instructions to his 
agents to attend to the following. point, among, others :—‘ If any 
fragments of human art be. found in the soils passed through ; and, 
unless they be brick or other rude material, to preserye them ’— 
our experience of similar excavations would lead us to expect 
that such fragments of human art would be sure to be forth- 
coming. But, even if this be not the case, and the pieces of pot- 
tery were actually found in the places indicated, there are several 
circumstances which render Mr. Homer’s inference respecting 
their extreme antiquity extremely doubtful. 

If we adopt a.date of the first colonization of the country con- 
sistent with the chronology of, the Septuagint, and admit the 
correctness of Mr. Horner's estimate of the mean rate of, the 
increase of the alluvial soil, we may fairly calculate that at that 
time the general surface of the plain ef. Memphis was at least 
thirteen. feet below its present level, and that the bed of the Nile 
was in the same place much more than twenty-six feet below its 
banks—that is, much more than thirty-nine feet below the general 
surface of the plain; for the bed of the river rises at the same 
rate as the bordering land, and is in this part of Egypt at, least 
twenty-six feet below the land in most of the shallower parts. 
Now, according to an ancient tradition,* Menes (that is, one of 
the earliest kings of Egypt), when he founded Memphis, is 
related to have diverted the course of the, Nile eastwards, by a 
dain about 100 stadia (about twelve miles) south of the city, and 
thus to have dried up the old bed, If so, many years must haye 
elapsed before the old bed became filled up by the annual 
deposits of the inundation ; and the piece.of pottery may have 
been dropped into it long after the time of this early king, for we 
do not know the course of the old bed, and the statue may 
stand upon it. Or the piece of pottery may have fallen into one 
of the fissures into which the dry land is rent in summer, and 
which are so deep that many of them cannot be fathomed even 
by a palm-branch. Or, at the spot where the statue stood, there 
may have been formerly one of the, innumerable wells or pits, 
from which water was raised by means of earthen pots, 

Again: we know from the testimony of Makrizi that, less 
than a thousand years ago, the Nile flowed close by the present 
western limits of Cairo, from which it is now separated by a 
plain extending to the width of more thana mile. In this plain, 





‘* See Herod. ii. 99. 
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therefore, one might now dig to the depth of twenty feet or more, 
and then find plenty of fragments of pottery and other remains 
less than a thousand years old! Natural changes in the course 
of the Nile similar to that which we have here mentioned, and 
some of them, doubtless, much greater,’have taken place in 
almost every part of its passage through Egypt. 

Thus far we have adapted our remarks to Mr. Horner’s esti- 
mate of the mean rate of the increase ‘of the alluvial soil. But 
this estimate is founded ‘upon a grave mistake: that is, upon the 
assumption ‘that the upper surface of the platform, on which the 
colossal statue stood, was scarcely higher than the general surface 
of the plain. “The temple which contained ‘the colossal statue 
was one of the buildings of Memphis; ‘and according to 
Mr. Horner’s assumption, it is a necessary consequence that both 
the city and’ the temple imust have been for many days in every 
year, to'the depth of some feet, under the surface of the inun- 
dation! This is quite incredible; and we may therefore feel 
certain that the Nile-deposit did not begin to accumulate at the 
base of the statue till Memphis had fallen into ruins about the 
fifth century of our era. 

These considerations, and many others which we might urge, 
tend to show that Mr. Horner’s pottery is no more likely than 
M. Bunsen’s chronology, to compel us to abandon our faith in 
the old Hebrew records. But one fact, mentioned by Mr. Horner 
himself, settles the question. He tells us that ‘fragments of burnt 
brick and of pottery have been found at even greater depths 
{than thirty-nine feet] in localities near the banks of the river,’ 
and that in the boring at Sigiul, ‘fragments of burnt brick and 
pottery were found in the sediment brought up from between 
the fortieth and fiftieth foot from the surface.’ Now, if a coin of 
Trajan or Diocletian had been discovered in these spots, even 
Mr. Horner would have been obliged to admit that he had made 
a fatal mistake in his conclusions; but a piece of burnt brick 
found beneath the soil tells the same tale that a Roman coin 
would tell under the same circumstances. Mr. Horner and M. 
Bunsen have, we believe, never been in Egypt; and we therefore 
take the liberty to inform them that there is not a single known 
structure of burnt brick from one end of Egypt to the other earlier 
than the period of the Roman dominion. These ‘fragments of 
burnt brick,’ therefore, have been deposited after the Christian 
era, and, instead of establishing the existence of man in Egypt 
more than 13,000 years, supply a convincing proof of the worth- 
lessness of Mr. Horner's theory. 
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Arr. V.—1. Bibliotheca Devoniensis : a Catalogue of the Printed 
‘Books velating'to the: Comnty ‘of Deustas{s ‘By James Davidson, 
Exeter. 1852)! 99(\« 

2..' Monasticon ‘Diiecesis ' Exoniensis, By ‘George Oliver, DD. 
‘Exeter and ‘London. "1846. 

3. Tr rangactions ofthe "Teeny Diceeian Arehitecural ‘Socivty, 
Vols. I-VI, Exeter, 1843-1858. 

4. A, Perambulatean, of the Ancient and ‘Rayat Forest ‘of Dusit. 

: By. Samuel Rowe, MAS late. Vicar. of Crediton, Devon: 2nd 

ywedition,,, Londen.and Plymouth. 185 

by: ‘The Anglo-Saxon Episcopate af Cornwall, with some Account ; of 
“the Bishops of Crediton: (Byuik mi Eis iFeedlen. Esq, |. London. 
1856. rout 


THEN ‘the ge Jean Bedi’ iit the ‘end of ‘the six: 
nV Fe» rtéenth seqntuny;» published | bis. famons, treatise, ‘De, Re- 
wer therd was! one:among: |his many critics, whose name,-at 
4° from‘ therdmeni:iof, Devenshize., aad,,Cormwall, deserves to 
be: Ndeaalt fromthe complete; pbliyi Ante, which it, has 
fallen. «This!is) Nathaniel Carpenter,,..w po So father. was rector 
of ‘HatKerleigh, near: Oakhampton,.and who, was. himself a fellow 
of |Exeter ‘College,: Oxford, where he;.seems) to, haye been one 
of the: most temarkable men, of,-his time,., In, bis. ‘Geographie 
delineated forthy’++the!: first | camplete,.treatise.,.on, the subject 
published im English-+he'teplies. atconsiderable length to Bovlo, 
who “is! over peremptorie in, .oxermuch, censuring , all mountain- 
ous :people-of, blockishnesse and banbaxisme, agaynst the opinion 
of: Averroes,- «| great, Writer, - who, i finding these people nearer 
héaven, suspected ‘in; them, a more, ,heavenlie nature,” Carpenter 
proceeds accordingly, 'to:‘ checke. Mr,,‘Bodin’s,,bold conjecture’ 
‘by-an’ express reference to {oar mountainoys. countries, of Devon 
‘and Cornwall,’ and: by: a; Latest of, bd cheer Bares cropt from 
that: Hesperian garden’ tre story alt ee 
(Tt catindt be styled)” he asserts, * our Mair /but glorie, to draw 
“our offspring frori'sticly an‘aire;' which produceth witts as, eminent, as 
‘the moutitdins, approaching: fat neater:to:heaven. in excellency, than, the 
other in’ height! trahécend the: valleys. ., Wherein ) can any province, of 
‘Great Britain’ challenge; precedency, befpre us? , Should any, ‘leny 
us the'reputation of arts,and, learning, the, pious ghosts of Jewell, Ray- 
nolds, and Hooker would vise. up in opposition,’ yep 
A long string of: names, follows, setting forth. the riches, of the 
*sweete hive! and receptacle, of our western, wittes ’ in statesmen, 
soldiers, seamen, | philosophers, poets, and, in) ‘ many. inferior 
faculties wherein our Devon hath displayed her abilities ;’ and 


whatever the hills and rocky tors of ‘our Devon’ may have had 
to 
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to do with the matter, it is certain that the list is one that can 
be rivalled, by few, other counties, probably by none :— 


‘I should not,’ he concludes, alluding perhaps tothe glorification of 
‘nous autres Francais,’ implied in the ‘ bold conjecture,of; Mr. Bodin,’ 
‘have spun: out -thistheme:so long, but to stop.their moutlies, who, 
being sooner taught to speak than understand, take adyantage of: the 
rude language, and, plaine attire ef our, countrymen, admiring nothing 
more than themselves, or the magnificent splendours ,of their ‘own 
habitation, As theugh all the witt in the world were annéxed to their 
own schooles,,and no Howres of science could, growin another garden: 
But a rude dialect being mor¢’ ihdebtéd 6 custom than ‘nature, ib a 
small argument of a blockishé disposition ; anid’ ‘hortielie outside! may 
shroude ‘inoré Witt’ than’ the ‘sitkWworme’s industry, \ I~ have sometimes 
heard’: tude Speech ina friz¢ habit expresse\better sense than at other 
times a scarlett robe; and a plaine yeoman with a mattocke) in ;his 
hand, speake more. to the purpose.than some counsellours at the barre.’ 


Mr. Bodin’s s¢quaintance' with the sweet receptacle of western 
Wits Wis in all’ probability very: limited'; and,:if he ever lighted 
on it,’ he must’ Have been’ considerably edified iby this elaborate 
attack on’ his! genetal’ proposition. | As a Devonshire man, how+ 
ever, Catpéntet’ may’ ‘have’ thought that some. defence of (his 
native county’ was ‘hot uncalled’ for on other grounds. Notwith- 
standing Queen’ Elizabeth's often’ quoted’ saying, that ‘The 
Devonshite gentry ‘were ‘all born‘courtiers, with a becoming con- 
fidence,’ it is ‘certain’ that, ‘as ‘well at that) time as long aftet- 
wards, the remote’ land of Western Barbary enjoyed, on certain 
points’ of civilization’ ‘and’ manners, a‘ very questionable pre- 
eminence. * ‘A’ sweet’ county? ’ said Quin the epicure, on -his 
returh ‘fron! eating Jolin’ Dories at: ‘Plymouth—‘ no, sir;\ 1 
found ‘nothing ‘sweet’ in’ Devonshire—except the vinegar.’ Fifty 
years since thé nicér Aelicacies of the table were evidently quite 
unknown to’ thé sdvage’‘iiatives!’ Some ‘ignorance: of so refined:a 
science’ may reasonably’ be” expected from ia people whose 
manners, when Herrick wrote, were * rockie. as their ways,’ 
and whose gentry,:\ according, to. Lady Fanshaw, however loyal 
and hospitable: »were ‘of, a'.crafty, and, censorious nature,, as 
most used’ to’ be ‘so far) from London,’ After this, we are not 
surprised’ to ‘find’ Clarendon accounting for Monk's ‘ rough and 
doubtful ’ answer to the'Duke' of Ormond-about the regiment ‘to 
be sent from Ireland for'ttie King, bythe fact that ‘he had no 
other education but Dutch ‘and’ Devonshire? 

The roughness and independence which are perhaps to some 
extent still’ characteristic of 'the men of Devonshire, were no 
doubt greatly fostered by two.’ geographical features of their 
county, which have influenced its history from the earliest times 

—its 
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— its isolation and the position of its harbours. Shut in by the 
Cornish peninsula on one side, with which the Saxon ‘ Defnszetas’ 
felt little sympathy,,and by the.seaon the north and south, the 
only land. communication of Devonshire with the rest of Eng- 
land lies. eastward through Somerset and Dorset. Great woods 
and deep marshes, however, formed for many centuries a kind of 
natural barrier, and would have prevented much intercourse with 
the neighbouring counties had their original settlers been more 
nearly of kindred race than in fact they were. The men of 
Devonshire were thus early compelled to depend upon their own 
resources—a task in the prosecution of which no small difficulties 
were to be successfully encountered. The earliest notices of 
‘our Devon’) suggest very different images from those with 
which its name is now associated—the soft sea breezes, the rose 
and myrtle covered cottages, and the broad. green meadows 
dotted with lazy cows. The country was wild and desolate, and 
so thickly coveréd with forest that ‘the woodlands of Dyvnaint’ 
is the expression by which it is generally referred to in the 
earliest Welch poems. Aldhelm’s ‘ Dira Domnonia’* alludes 
perhaps as much ‘to the moral condition of the district, where 
the heretical Britons refused to keep their Easter in due season, 
as to its physical character ; but the Domesday Survey, with its 
miles of wood and coppice, and its thinly-scattered population, 
supplies material for a sufficiently rugged picture, the aceu- 
racy of which is confirmed by subsequent chroniclers. Poor and 
hungry (jejunum et’ squalidum), according to William of Malmes- 
bury, was the land about Exeter, now among’ the most productive 
in the county. Its scanty crop of oats, says the Monk of Devizes, 
somewhat varying: Jobnson’s famous definition, supplied one and 
the same nutriment to\man and beast. There were indeed cer+ 
tain districts, in the South Hams and elsewhere, which seem 
always to have been noted for their fruitfulness'; but the mass 
of the county had to be'reclaimed by patient industry. In Fuller's 
time the work had: been tolerably accomplished, and Devon- 
shire stood high among the agricultural counties; ‘No shire,’ 
he says, ‘shows moré industrious, or so many husbandmen, who 

make the ground’ both ‘to: take and keep.a moderate 
fruitfulnesse ; so that Virgil, if now alive, might make additions 
to'his Georgicks from the plough-practice in this county.’ 

‘ . red al 





* The expression occurs in one of his poems— 
‘Quando profectus fueram 
Usque diram Domnoniam 
Per carentem Cornubiam 
Florulentis cespitibus 
Et fecundis graminibus.’ 
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If, however, the situation of Devonshire with respect to other 
English counties was’ remote and isolated; some compensation 
was afforded by the many and excellent harbours on its southern’ 
coast, supplying not less ample opportunity for the development 
of its: energies by sea, than the reclamation ofits heaths and 
coppices did, by land. At a very early period, the position of 
these harbours immediately opposite Brittany and the west coast 
of France, and later, their convenience as points of departure for 
the new-found world of Aimerica, gave them an: importance of 
no ordinary character, and produced’a race of hardy and daring 
seamen, of whom Westcote, writing in, the reign of James bh, 
asserts that ‘the whole world brings forth no-better. The diffi- 
culties-to be encountered both by sea and land: went to form the 
character of the men of Devonshire; in whose history may be: 
traced, we think, a certain independence resulting from: the isola~ 
tion of their county—a carelessness and indifference about the 
great events which were stirring other parts of England—a dis~ 
like of all change, asin the matter of the reformation of religion 
—and at the same time a resolute defence of what appeared to 
them their own interests, as instances of which we may refer to 
the rising at the time of the Reformation, and: to the conduct of 
the clabmen during the civil war. Perhaps the buccaneering spirit 
which prevailed so extensively among the Devonshire adventurers 
of the sixteenth century, and the fact that many of the pirates who 
haunted the narrow seas during the reigns of James and Charles I. 
were natives of Plymouth, Dartmouth, and Barnstaple, may be 
regarded as illustrations of the same. independent and ‘ unclub- 
bable’ temper. 

No: satisfactory or accurate bistory of Devonshire exists. 
The nearest approach to one: is the volume which: forms part of 
Lysons’s '* Magna Britannia,’ published in 1822.. The earliest 
collections for the-county were made in the first half of the seven- 
teenth century, by Sir William Pole of Shute, Tristram Risdon 
of Winiscot, and Westcote: of Shobrook, near: Crediton. West- 
cote’s book, printed forthe first time im 1845, is curious, 
and: may be: accepted: as a very complete.‘ View of Devonshire’ 
about the year 1630, in spite of certain omissions of which, as he 
tells us! himself, he had ‘been accused, such as his having made no 
mention of the great bear which fought nine dogs when the Duke 
of Anjou, the French King’s: brother, was in Devonshire. Pol- 
whele’s ‘ History of Devonshire, 1793-98,’ was. never completed, 
and abounds in every kind of inaccuracy, although gossiping 
stories occur in it here and! there which deserve sifting. A far 
more important book is the ‘ Damnonii Orientales [llustres, 
or Worthies of Devon,’ of the Rev. John Prince, vicar of Berry 

Pomeroy, 
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Pomeroy, published in folio in 1701, and reprinted, with addi- 
tional notes, in 1810. Both sditien have now become rare. 
Prince’s book-was welcomed with a chorus of applause from all 
his brother clergy, many of whom came: forward with laudatory 
verses, as, for instance, Mr, William Pearse of Dean Prior :— 
“You've done the work; Sir; “but you can’t be pele 
Until among those: Worthies: you are laidis:! - 
Then fature ages will,unjustly des ojo) brs 
‘Le write of Wortbies, and to, leave ont you, we 
The Devonshire /* Orientales I}ustres’ -are-for the, ‘most part some- 
thing more than ‘:grands: hommes de: ‘province’ and: we can 
scarcely imagine’ a more delightful. volume than might be’ made 
of Prince’s Worthies,! with the additions-to be derived by modern 
research, and» with! Hlustrations from | good: portraits, -persdnal 
relics, ancient manor-houses, and sepulchral *nonumentsi\) 1 |. 

That Devonshire | has been far: from: idle ‘of ‘late years-in ¢ol- 
lecting: material ' for:her ifuture historian: is: sufficiently proved by 
the list of works we have placedat the-head of this-articles.; The 
handsome ‘volumes’ of the 4:Exeter (Diocesan: Architectural! S0- 
ciety’ contain many valuablé and well-illustrated papers rélating 
to the Ecclesiology of the icounty:5 and the:same Society? has 
issued a series of so-called ‘ Rough’ Nutes,’.in which the prineipal 
features and presént ‘condition of every churchjn Devonshire:are’ 
duly recorded: The | printed. resources ::rdlating: to Devonshire 
are’ ¢atalogued ' in!) Mr. Davidson’s' excelent. ‘Bibliotheca,’ 

volume*of movexithan '200:pages.\; Dr: Oliver, im isuch .av well- 
printed folio: as Mabillon would have! turned over with pleasure; 
has: supplied us witha‘ Monasticon”’ far more. complet |than 
that contained in the, latest edition of; Dugdale ;: ahd) Mr. Rowe 
has lovingly, and: laboriously /* perambulated ’| the wild» country 
of ‘Dartmoor,’ in marly Tespects ‘the »most» attractive, | and, :af-its- 
borders are included, the most picturesque: portion: of the cqunty. 
But ‘there: is something i imievery:mook)to reward investigation. 

‘T-only know,’ says:the ‘author of: ‘fom Browne,’ .‘ two English 
neighbourhodds thoroughly 5 and.in eachy within a:-civcle of five 
miles, there is:enough of interest and: beauty-to Jast any reason- 
able: man: his life. | E:believe. this to -béi the case almost. through+ 
out the country.’ We doubt if there: ibe:-a!:single ‘Devonshire 
parish of which»the same: thing might not: be:said,)! 1: 

The first indistinct: appearance of Devonshire through the. mista 
of dawning history connects it with the mysterious Cassiterides, 
or Tin Islands, which for soxmany ages were ‘hid from. those 
who sailed the ‘main.’ » There ‘can ‘be ‘no’ dowbt that’ the® tin 
of Dartmoor was worked at a very early period, nor that the 
harbours of Devonshire were the chief emporia from which 
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it was conveyed across to, the neighbouring continent,’ or on 
board the ‘ships of »Phcenician ‘traders. | Exeter; the ‘Caer 
Isc” of the Britons, ‘situated, like: most Celtic. towns, just at) the 
point where’ the river ceases» to'be navigable, and: Seaton; ‘at the 
mouth :of the Axe; on -the éastern | border ofthe county, seem to 
have been ‘the principal, centres of this ancient, traffic:,,,. From the 
latter a road has been:traced exteriding quite across the island to 
Yarmouth, and resembling, in ‘its generalcharacter, the better- 
known § Pilgrim’s'"Way”® which ‘ran “from Southanrpton or its 
neighbourhood ‘to: the eastern: coast ! of|Kent.(> These roads are 
certainly not of Roman origin, and:they apparently indicate a very 
ancient commercial: intercourse | with: Atmorica (the: Veneti ?)) on 
the onevhand, and: the Teatonic tribes in the neighbourhood iof 
the: Rhine on the:otheryMuch tin may havé been exported from 
Seaton, the! ancient Moridunum, whichowas! comected: bya dine 
of British: road with Exeter but:the:relics:which have been dis- 
covered in ysoigrdat: numbers'-at this tlatter:: place—-including 
numerous coins: vf thé) Greek? dynasti¢s of Syria and Egypt *— 
afford 'a:more: certain: proof Gf ite-gréat <inpertance: as’ the centre 
of the! Mediterranean tin trade, long before: the appearance in the 
West of ithe: legions of Vespasian,:)Iniorder to: find» the ‘yet lin-: 
gerimg traces of the:tribes whe laboured jn! the mines-and: stream~ 
works; andowlid peopled ‘the deep coombes of | Devonshire at that 
distantiday, !we must ‘climb the heights:of Dartinoor and wander 
over the dusky’ ioorlanid, amidst whose! solitades they have been: 
préserved,' Flere, remains i6f the»so«calléd * primeval ’ period, 
cairns, Kistvaens, stone ‘circles; and avenues of! apright stones or, 
parallelithas++abound; and, although: of comparatively small size, 
derive a peculiar, impressiveness: from’ 4te!wild character of the: 
landseape in-which they are:set..; Among them the* parallelitha”:| 
as larcheologists: have! agreed! to'call: the: long rows:of upright 
stones; placed iat: regular distances) from each, other; opening here 
and there<into circles, and! winding \in'‘avserpentine » form along! 
the hillside-are almost peculiar to Dartmoor, and deserve per-’ 
haps mor¢ ‘attention than they have hitherto received from Celtic 
antiquaries.: ‘On a'smiall scdle:they resemble: the ‘famous avenues: 
at Carnac, 'in Brittany, | ‘Phe most important haveibeen described: 
by Mr: Rowe 3! but-there/is:scarcely a! heatherdclad tor: which does 
not possess at least one of these: avenues; move or' less perfect, half 
hidden among ‘the’ fern and Heath, and generally: terminating clése 


tr silt diy 





* Namerous ¢dins of ‘Antioeli, Clinics}! Zetgnia ‘on! the Euphrates, and Alex+: 
andria,, have been discovered at Exeter-—alweys at great depths, || In/1810.a large: 
quantity were found about 20 feet below the surface of the present Fore-street, 
which is'in fact the Ikenild Way. Figures of some of these coins may be ‘seen in 
Mr. Shortt’s ‘ Sylva Antiqua’ Iscana.’ 
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to some brook or streamlet. Their object is altogether unknown, 
and few archzologists will now be disposed to acquiesce in the 
fantastic Helio-arkite theory with which Mr. Rowe has attempted 
to connect them. Rude stone foundations of huts, not unlike the 
Trish ‘ cloghauns,’ and indications of ancient mine-works, are 
generally found in their vicinity ; yet it is singular that no similar 
avenues exist in Cornwall, where other Celtic remains abound, 
and that no tradition whatever respecting them has been preserved 
ameng the Devonshire or Cornish miners—a class of men most 
retentive of all ancient customs and usages connected with their 
work. Local folk lore asserts that the stone avenues on Dartmoor, 
like the hut-circles and. the kistvaens, were erected in far distant 
times, when winged serpents frequented, the bills and wolves 
inhabited the valleys.* 

The whole of this period, however, belongs more or less to the 
mythie era of, winged. serpents. Historically we know nothing 
concerning it, and its few surviving relics—coin, or wackway, or 
rude stone monument—return but very uncertain answers to our 
questions, Nor isthe case much altered when, the Romans appear 
on the stage. No complete narrative has, been. preserved of the 
conquest of the west of Britain by the lieutenant of Aulus Plautius, 
in command of the famous Second Legion, and we are left to:con- 
jecture—though that conjecture amounts to all but a certainty— 
that one of the two ‘ validissime gentes, which, according, to 
Suetonius, were subdued by Vespasian. on: this. expedition, was 
that of the Dammonii. . The struggle for the.‘ garden/of Britain,’ 
as Mr. Merivale: somewhat. prospectively calls the then wild 
country of, Damnonia, judging, from, the numerous camps and 
entrenchments which. crest. the hills, and| from. the thirty-two 
battles mentioned by, Eutropius, must. bave been a severe one. 
Exeter, it is, probable, was still important on account of its tin 
trade, and its pessession may haye been one of) the chief induce- 
ments toward the conquest of the West. Coins of..Claudius in 
great numbers, indicating a very early occupation of the city, have 
heen found within, its walls; and the last and. best historian of 
Reme is disposed to regard: the strong camps which guard .on 
either side the narrow gorge of the Teign as having witnessed the 
final struggles; between Roman and. Damnonian.} The scene is 
at any rate picturesque enough for the last act. of the drama; and 





* Mr. Kemble has suggested that some such remains as these are referred to 
in early Saxon charters, where ‘stan-rewe” are occasionally mentioned as 
boundaries, withoutany marked epithet implying their antiquity: (Arch. Journal, 
vol. xiv.) In this case they may have been the work of. the first Saxon settlers. 
A field at Stanton Drew, in Somersetshire, in which somewhat similar remains 
exist, is known as the ‘ Thing-field.’ 

t Merivale’s Hist. of the Romans under the Empire, vol. vi-p. 28, 
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the antiquary, as he traces the strong lines of Wooston, or struggles 
upward to the watchtower of Prestonbury,; may please himself 
with the conjecture that it was during the attack on one of these 
fortresses that the life of Vespasian was saved by his son Titus, 
then a novice in arms: The ‘incident occurred, at all events, 
during this Western campaign: 

With the exception of numerous’ relics brought to light from 
time to time at Exeter, Rome has: left but few traces of her four 
hundred years’ occupation of Devonshire. A beautiful tesselated 
pavement, discovered: at Uplime ‘in August, 1850, ‘by the Rev. 
Geo. Tucker, is the only wale of a villa which has been found 
throughout the county. But Devonshire and Cornwall abounded 
in metal ; the-strength of the inhabitants was not to be despised ; 
and, although the new masters of Dammonia seem to have found 
small inducement to create a British Baie at Torquay or at Teign- 
mouth, their usual methods for keeping in check a newly subdued 
country, and for developing its resources, were not neglected here. 
The Ikenild Way, which seems to have joined the Foss at Seaton,* 
was continued westward into Cornwall, and nearly to the Land’s 
End. Besides the colony of Isca, the most important Roman city 
in the West, there were two smaller stations on this road, at the 
points where’ it crossed the Dart'and the Tamar. The line of 
road itself possibly followed that of an earlier British trackway ; 
but its broad, well-marked crest, still visible im many parts of its 
course, stamps’ it) unmistakeably as a Roman work ; and the 
piers and foundations: of a Roman bridge were discovered 
about fifty years since in the neighbourhood: of Newton Abbot, 
at the place—still called the ‘ Hackneild ford’—where the road 
crossed the Teign. Throughout its whole course from Exeter to 
the Tamar, this ancient road followed much of the same line as 
the South Devon Railway, though it managed to avoid the diffi- 
culties of rock and sea~shore which were voluntarily encountered 
by Mr. Brunel. 

A Roman relic of a different character is the famous legend 
of Brutus of Troy, which from the first was connected with the 
coast of Devonshire. The Brito-Romans, like-the Gauls and 
other races of the West, were not unwilling: to share the most 
honoured traditions of their new masters; and the Romans them- 
selves: probably found -their full aceount: in imposing them. 
Thus the ‘ littus Totonesium’ became to the Briton what the 
shore of Latium was to the descendant of the ‘ pious A‘neas ;” 
and. the barbaric stream of the Dart might claim a distant 
cousinship with the 

* Ceruleus Tibris, coelo gratissimus amnis.’ 





* See Dr. Guest’s Essay on the Four Roman Ways, Arch. Journal, vol. xiv. 
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The ‘ Totnes strand’ extended at least from Berry Head to the 
Bolt, and lies directly opposite the point at which the coast of 
France trends away toward the south. Prawle Point, the most 
southernly headland of Devonshire, stretching out between Berry 
Head and the Bolt, and Point St, Matthieu on the opposite 
coast of Brittany, thus became marked ‘ stations’ for the early 
mariners who ventured to cross the stormy British sea.* A 
tradition of some actual landing upon this part of the coast may 
possibly have been used as their groundwork by the Roman 
legend-writers ; but the: fabric which they, constructed evidently 
made no slight impression, on, the. native, islanders, and became 
the approved .version ;,of, their,early, history and origin. The 
stone on which ‘ Sir Brutus,’ asthe later, romancers. called him, 
first set his foot,.is:still pointed out, in the. picturesque old town 
of Totnes, to which, place, as the.Jocal rhyme. asserts, he, first 
gave its name :— 4) of jn) al ys 


j Ki 


‘Here I stand and here T'rest,: 1! iol! 
And this place shall be called Totnes.’ 


His companion, the valiant Corinews/4 
* Li duk syre Corinée, qui conquist Cornewailles,’ 


—proceeded westward along) the,.coast, to. Plymouth, where he 
encountered , Goemot,.,the; most, powerful;of the.giant. race by 
which alone the island ;was, at, that. time peopled, ,.Goemot was 
overthrown and (killed.in a ;wrestling-match with Corineys, who 
became the ancestor of, all: Cornishmen, and, who, is, supposed to 
be the ‘ giant Cormoran,’:or, more properly, Corinoran, of whom 
mention is made, in: the, veritable , history,.of Jack the Giant- 
killer... The , struggle, between. these, mighty men of, valour was 
recorded, at least as late as, Elizabeth's.time,.by. what Carew calls 
the ‘ pourtrayture.of;two.men with clubbes.in theirhands,’ cut 
on the turf ofthe Hoe. at Plymouth ;,.and, the, steps by which 
Corineus, after his victory, dragged the, body of Goemot.to the 
edge of the cliff, whence jhe flung it into the sea,, were. pointed 
out until very recently... A payment of 8d. ‘ for new cutting of 





* *Prol in Anglia’ (Prawle Point) is mentioned by an ancient commentator on 
Adam of Bremen’s “Historie Ecclesiastica”’ as one df the stations at which vessels 
touched in their voyage from Ripa in Denmark to the Holy Land. ; The passage 
was made from the ‘Sincfala’—an_ arm. of the sea which formerly ran up to 
Damme, the port of Bruges—to ‘Prol,’ in two days and a night. ‘The station 
beyond ‘ Prol” is St. Matthieu—one ys sail. Adam of Bremen datés about 1070, 
and his commentator a little later. The original * Totnes’ (the ‘ projecting xess or 
headland ’—A. S. totten, to project—so Tothill, Totteridge) may Love been either 
Berry Head or Prawle. The whole coast was named from it; and the landing of 
Brutus is fixed by Layamon (ab. 1205) at ‘Dertemuthe in Totenes.’ The name 
of the entire district became at last confined to its chief town—probably of 
British foundation, 
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the Gogmagoge on the Howe’ appears in the town annals for 
1567; but the * pourtraytures’ have received more poetic com- 
memoration. Spenser, in that part of the’ Faerie Queene’ 
where he records the early history of Britain and the arrival of 
Brutus, thus apparently refers to them :— 


‘ But ere he had establishéd his throne, 
And spread -his empire to the, utmost shore, 
He fou ht great battles with his salvage fone, 
“, Inw ‘ele he them defeated evermore, 
|? "And tiany’ giants left on’ proning’flore : 
“That well ‘can ‘wittiess ‘yet 'tinto ‘this day 
(10 The Western Hogh; besprinkled ‘with the gore 
“Of mighty Goemot, “whome in:stout 
» Gorineus conqueréd, ‘and cruelly, did slay.’ * 


Can Spenserhimself Have Visited “the Western ‘Hogh * when on 
his way to or from Ireland? or had he learned its’ traditions 
from his patron re to met dticy inust have been suffi- 
ciently familiar ? ft 

The intercourse with Riven: fos ahily the position,of the 
‘ ‘Totnes shore’ afforded so great facility, was evidently sustained 
during thé last’ years of Roman domination, and during the 
advaiiee 6f thé Shxohs westward.’ Of this latter period—one' of 
the highest ‘interest and 'iiripértincethe true history’ has’ ‘yet to 
bewiitten ;’ andwve’ tiust' await’ the publication of the valuable 
paper‘tedd by’ Dr. ‘Guest 'at: the’ Bath' méeting' ‘of ‘the Archeold- 
gical “Hiistitute for ‘the best guiding due through its obscurities 
whick has ‘Hitherto beén'furnished."' It'is‘cleat' that the eonquests 
of the’ kings ‘of Wessex; west ‘antl soutli‘df ‘the’ Hampsbhite ‘and 
Sothersetshire “Avon "“Hivers, weré ‘of ‘avery different ‘character 
fro their first settleménts’in’ the south-eastern parts of: Britain. 
The ‘Btitons' of Devonshire ‘and ‘Cornwall’ appear, after the 
departure of the ‘Roitian: legions, under’'the tule’ of theit own 
printés, Whose power was evidently ’ considerable, and ‘who, 
duiing’! the’ ‘straggle they had to’ sustain ‘with’ the Saxons, found 
it portant assistance in the possession of the’ harbours’ front which 
the passage was usually | made from the Greater Britain to the 
Lesser, Wer more. than, half a century,)in conjunction with, the 
Cymric: princes of ‘Wales, they compelled: the West Saxons. to 
respect the ‘boundaries which ‘hail’ been agreed on between’ the 
two, people;.and it should be added, for, the special honour of 
the re that: the: famous ‘Arthur, the ‘flower of kings,’ and 
the ‘glory of ‘later ‘romance, ‘by ‘whose victories the establishment 
of of those ‘boundaries ,was.. apparently. first effected, is to be 





* Book ii., Canto 10. 
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regarded as one of ‘the earliest and greatest ‘ worthies of Devon.’ 
Such is at all events the judgment of the two writers best 
qualified to pronounce on so difficult a question—Mr. Rees and 
Dr. Guest, both of whom consider the historic Arthur to have 
been a member of the royal house of Damnonia. The power of 
these Western princes, however, was soon greatly broken; and 
as the West-Sexe pushed themselves downward from the borders 
of Exmoor, and gradually established themselves in Devonshire, 
they either incorporated such of ‘the older inhabitants as 
remained, with their own families, or the two people dwelt 
peaceably side by side, the Britons no'doubt paying some kind 
of black mail to the invading and more powerful race. In Kent, 
in Sussex, and in Hants, where the Saxons had appeared nearly 
two centuries before as heathen adventurers, the Britons had 
been exterminated. In Devon'and Cornwall their chiefs became 
the ‘ liege men’ of the kings of Wessex, who were now Christian 
princes. Nor were they.so completely powerless as to cause no 
uneasiness to their Saxon masters, until Athelstan, the ‘lord of earls 
and giver of bracelets,’ led his ‘host’ into Devonshire in the 
year 926, defeated Hoel, chief of the western Britons, in a battle, 
the scene of which has been traditionally fixed on Haldon, near 
Exeter,—expelled the Britons from the old Roman city of Isca, 
which they had hitherto inhabited in common with the Saxons,— 
and fixed the Tamar as the boundary between the two races. 
From this time the Britons of *‘ West Wales’—the name given to 
Devonshire and Cornwall in the Saxon Chronicle—were effectually 
quieted, and the line of their native princes can no longer be 
traced. 

The Saxon kings of Wessex had beeome Christian before they 
advanced far into Devonshire—a fact which will partly account 
for their new policy of conciliation, and which must have pre- 
vented the destruction of such religious buildings as already 
existed in the country. The Christian Saxons, in Devonshire as 
elsewhere, bore witness, by more than one remarkable example, 
to the ‘ deep, earnest, conscientious spirit of self-sacrifice and 
love of truth which characterised the nation.’* Looking down 
upon the valley of Crediton, the seat of the Saxon bishopric— 
a scene which, with its quiet green meadows, its church em- 
bosomed among trees, and the roofs of the old town struggling 
upward between the steep hills on either side, recalls, and most 
of all beneath the rosy flush of sunset, some exquisite landscape 
by Turner,—who does not feel that its imterest is increased ten- 
fold when he remembers that somewhere in the valley below 





* Kemble, Sax. in England. 
him 
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him rose the timbered hall of the Saxon thane, beneath whose 
rafters Winfred of Crediton—the St. Boniface who carried the 
word of truth to the kindred races of Central Germany—first 
.saw the light? In the disposition of the ancient Saxon ‘ host’ 
it is asserted that the men of Kent claimed the van, whilst the ' 
not less honourable post of rear-guard was assigned to the sol- 
diers of Devonshire, It would seem that they coveted the post 
of danger in a nobler warfare. If Kent was the first comer of 
English ground which became Christian, Devonshire, after the 
fiery cross had been passed onward, supplied the leader who was 
to convey it across the narrow seas to the ancient country and 
homes of the Teutons, Fulda, the great monastery which he 
founded, and Mayence, the see over which he presided as arch- 
bishop, bore witness to him on the Continent; and we may 
trace the principal events of his life in the frescoes which adorn 
his beautiful basilica at Munich. In his native valley his only 
record is a well, which still bears his mame, and which, it is 
pleasant to think, supplied water for the baptism of one who 
was afterwards to ‘ sprinkle with healing drops’ so many 
thousands of the fierce sons of Woden. Should the fine windows 
of Crediton church ever be filled with painted glass, a conspi- 
cuous position will be assigned, we trust, to the venerable figure 
of St. Boniface. 

St. Boniface was martyred 5th June, 755; but it is probable 
that the selection of Crediton as the seat of the Devonshire 
bishopric, first established in the early part of the 10th century, 
after Athelstane’s victories in the west, was made from the respect 
with which it was regarded as the birthplace of the German: 
apostle. The dust of some of the Saxon bishops is perhaps still 
reposing there ; but the present church is of far later date ; and to 
find any relic of those ancient days we must visit Coplestone Cross 
—perhaps originally a boundary of the parish, but which no doubt 
also served, after the good old Saxon fashion, to mark a place 
where the remoter ‘Ceorls’ might resort to offer their devotions. 
Its sides are covered with the quaint, interlacing ornaments so 
familiar to us in the illuminations of Saxon manuscripts ; and dis- 
play the fractures and the weather stains of nearly a thousand 
years. The probably Saxon family of Coplestone— Esquires of 
the White Spur’—one of the most ancient in Devonshire— 


‘ Crocker, Cruwys, and Coplestone, 
When the Conqueror came, were found at home ’— 


of which the late Bishop of Llandaff was a member, takes its 

name from this cross, 
One other relic of the Saxon bishopric exists in the well-known 
and 
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and very remarkable manuscript, ‘The Great Book in which all 
things are wrought poetry-wise,’ which Leofric, the last bishop 
of Crediton, in whose days the seat of the bishopric, for the sake of 
greater security, was removed to Exeter, left by will to his cathe- 
dral. It is still carefully guarded by the cathedral authorities, and 
reposes, apart from less far-descended volumes, side by side with 
the manuscript of the Exon Domesday. The contents of this 
venerable Codex have been made generally available by Mr. 
Thorpe, whose volume is in the hands of all Saxon scholars, 

We have dwelt at some length upon the early intermixture of 
Saxons and Britons throughout Devonshire, because we believe 
that in more than one way it has left traces which are even now 
distinguishable. Not only are Celtic names of places found scat- 
tered all over Devonshire, side by side with those of Saxon 
origin, but among the peasantry themselves, especially in the 
southern division of the county, two very distinct types may be 
recognised. One exhibits the fair hair, blue eyes, and delicate 
features which make up the true Saxon ideal—‘ Non Angli sed 
angeli:’ the other, not less strongly marked, displays the longer 
features, the black hair, and the ‘colorati vultus,’ which Tacitus 
describes as characteristic of the Silures of South Wales, and 
which may be seen in perfection among the acknowledged 
descendants of the old Cornish. This latter type seems to us 
to be that of the ancient Damnonii, once the lords of ‘ West 
Wales,’ Its very counterpart is found on the opposite shores of 
Brittany, where a new Damnonia was formed by those Britons 
who voluntarily exiled themselves from Devonshire: and the 
Breton peasant, with his floating black hair, his gay ribbons, his 
vast silver buckles, and his creed of half-heathen superstitions, 
might still find his brother, though somewhat less picturesquely 
clad, on the moors and in the deep valleys which he left himself 
so many centuries ago. 

The resemblance is certainly not least striking in the matter of 
superstition. Without going so far as Sir John Bowring, who 
apologises for the superstitions of the Siamese by suggesting that 
‘his native county of Devon’ might supply examples of local 
folk lore scarcely less marvellous, we suspect that there are few 
corners of England in which so much of heathendom still survives. 
The Penitential of Bishop Bartholomeus of Exeter (1161-1186) 
has been preserved. Many of the heathen practices and beliefs 
which it condemns, lycanthropy among others, have disappeared 
from the west ; but a long string of superstitions remains, which 
are perhaps as vigorous and life-like at present as in the twelfth 
century, or even as in that earlier time when King Athelstane, 
in the midst of his ‘ witan’ at Exeter, sent forth his ‘dooms’ 
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against the evil practices of witches and warlocks. The pea- 
santry of the remoter Devonshire parishes seem to have changed 
their homes but little since the time of the Conquest. At all 
events, many of the existing registers are found to contain the 
same surnames since their commencement in the. days of 


Elizabeth— 
‘ So far more safe the vassal than the lord.’ 


Hence the same wild creed has been handed down from genera- 
tion to generation, the same, spots on the lonely moor, and the 
same gloomy ‘ pools’ in the river, that were shunned by his 
forefathers, are ayoided as ‘ critical’ (to use his own word) 
by the, Devonshire peasant now: and many, of the same ‘ car- 
mina’ and ‘incantationes’ that were solemnly condemned by 
Bishop Bartholomzus, may still be found. in active use among 
the wise, women on the borders of Dartmoor. It is, perhaps, 
scarcely possible to make any very exact division of the existing 
folk-lore between Celt, and Saxon ; but itis certain that the inter- 
mixture of the two races may be traced: here, not less. distinctly 
than in dialect or in features, ‘ Arthur's. Quoit’—a huge granite 
block on, the edge of Dartmoor—looks, or did look, across to 
‘Athelstane’s, Chair,’ on, the side of ;the adjoining tor; and 
Sigmund the, Waelsing, who among, our, Saxon ancestors repre- 
sented Sigfried, the great hero. of the Niebelungen-lied, has left 
his name, to the, deep, pool of Simansbath on, the Barle (in 
which he is, said to haye taken a daily plunge—his ‘castle’ was 
Simonsbury,, in Somersetshire)—and again, side by side with 
traditions of King Arthur, to the parish of Simonsward in Corn- 
wall... The; names of the British king and of the,old Saxon hero 
occur, in both cases, in districts which are still lonely and uncul- 
tivated, and which probably served, at one period of the Saxon 
conquest, as,‘ marks’ or boundaries, always, regarded as sacred, 
and placed under the protection of some deity or hero. But 
the great ‘mark’ of Devonshire—the border which protected the 
struggling Briton, and to whose Jong mysterions range of heights 
and hollows the Saxon looked up from his cultivated fields with an 
undefined terror—was Dartmoor. It is still the chief. guardian 
of Devonshire folk-lore ; and whoever may find himself in the 
heart of its lonely wastes when daylight is closing, and the air 
seems to fill with ; 
‘ undescribed sounds 
That come a-swooning over hollow ground, 
And wither drearily on barren moors’ — 


will scarcely wonder that the spirits of the elder world should not 
yet have been effectually dislodged from their ancient solitudes, 
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Except that the howl of the wolf is no longer to be heard, and 
that the red deer, the old ‘ burgesses’ of the forest, have been 
completely extirpated, the whole district is still the same as in 
the days of Athelstane or of Canute, and the terrors of the Saxon 
borderland still cling about it. No Devonshire peasant cares to 
venture upon it, except in company. The Pixies, thorough mis- 
chievous elves, who delight to lead all wanderers astray, dwell in 
the clefts of broken granite, and dance on the greensward by the 
side of the hill streams. The ‘ wish-hounds,’ breathing flame, 
and attended by a swart ‘master, who carries a hunting-pole, 
wander in packs over the dusky wastes of heather. The circles 
of grey stones which mark the last resting-places of the Celts, 
become endowed, at midday and at midnight, with a mysterious 
vitality, and dance like the Pixies; and the rivers themselves, 
which have their sources on Dartmoor, still retain something of 
the reverence with’ which they were anciently regarded. They 
are spoken of, as Sir Walter Scott has remarked of the great 
rivers of Scotland, with a certain respect, and an almost personal 
character is attributed to them. ‘ Dart’ especially—zhe Dart is 
rarely heard—bears traces of his former distinction. The ‘cry 
of Dart,’ as the moormen call that louder sound which rises from 
all mountain streams towards nightfall, is ominous, and a sure 
warning of approaching evil when heard at an unusual distance. 
His waters become tinged with blue when about to receive a 
victim—no very rare occurrence. The local rhyme runs— 


‘River of Dart, oh, river of Dart, 
Every year thou claim’st a heart.’ 


The rock and river worship, of which these are evident relics, 
belonged equally to Celt'and Saxon, The Pixies, only found in 
the western counties, may be traced back both by name (Pwe, a 
goblin) and by their more graceful nature, to a British origin. 
They are the Tylwith Tég (fair family) of Wales. In Devon- 
shire, and especially on Dartmoor, they are seldom visible except 
as shapeless bundles of rags—a peculiarity which seems to belong 
to them alone among the many tribes of fairyland. Sometimes, 
but very rarely, they are seen dancing by the streams dressed in 
green, the true livery of the small people. They ride horses at 
night, and tangle their manes into inextricable knots. They may 
be heard pounding their cider and threshing their wheat far 
within the recesses of their ‘house’ on Sheepstor—a cavern 
formed by overhanging blocks of granite. Deep river pools, and 
deceitful morasses, over which the cotton grass flutters its white 
tassels, are thought to be the ‘ gates’ of their country, where they 
possess diminutive flocks and herds of their own. Malicious, 


yet 
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yet hardly demoniacal, they are precisely Dryden’s ‘ spirits of a 
middle sort’— 


* Too black for heaven, and yet too white for hell, 
Who just dropped half-way down, nor lower fell>— 


a character which cannot, however, be assigned to their unearthly 
companions, the wish-hounds. 

These have. no redeeming tinge of white, and belong to the 
gloomiest portion of the underworld. The wild hunt of Dart- 
moor is one of those superstitions. common to all the north of 
Europe ;, but in the especial form which it, here takes, it is, no 
doubt, .a Saxon legacy, and. the ‘master’ is the yet lingering 
representative of Woden,, under, whose, protection the mark. or 
boundary was, according to Mr, Kemble, chiefly placed. ‘ Wise’ 
or ‘ wish’ was, we learn from the,same anthonity, a name of that 
grim old. deity (lord. of the wish, or, desire) ;,and ‘ whishtness’ is 
still the, Devonshire name for all: kinds, of supernaturalism, The 
distant cry of the wish-hounds, may, frequently be, heard,, in 
the solitary recesses. of the, moors,.at noontide, on a Sunday *d 
and. there are some: , remarkable legends which tell of their 
appearance in church during service time, and of the exorcisms 
by which they were expelled; a. piece,.of.‘ witchery in broad 
daylight’ which takes us. back to,the struggle between the old 
heathens, and, adyancing Christianity... For, although the ‘ West 
Sexe’ were nominally Christians. when, they. began to make per- 
manent settlements in Devonshire, they certainly brought with 
them the heroes and deities of their former creed very little, if at 
all, lessened in influence. The local names which in Kent and 
Hampshire so frequently indicate sites. of :the- old. religion are 
equally found. in Devonshire ; and from. many a green hillock and 
lichen-tinted rock there ‘starts .up,.at the touch of the etymolo- 
gist’s spear, some antique goblin—. 1 

of regal port; 
And faded splendour wan ’— 
whose very name has long sitice been’ forgotten. We might 
proceed to trace these and other relics of the’ ancient creed in 
the local legends, such as that’ which ssaifns the raising of tite 
great cromlech at Drewsteignton to three ‘ spinsters ’—no doubt 
the Saxon fates, the Valkyrs or Norns ; or in the traditions which 
belong to the more ancient families, such as that of the white 





* The wild ‘ Jager’ of Germany also hunts on Sundays. So Burger’s ballad— 
‘The beams of God’s own blessed day 
Had tinted yonder spire re gold, 
And, calling sinful man to p 
Loud, long, and deep, the ‘all had tolled,’ 
262 
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bird which is said to’ forewarn the Oxenhams of approaching 
death. But we must hasten to quit this enchanted ground, over 
which the ‘small people’ seem to cast something of their own 
influence, so difficult is it to break loose from its fascinations. 
Of the remaining superstitions of Devonshire, active as they are 
for good or for ill, it is hardly necessary to say much, They 
differ little, except, perhaps, in their greater life and diffusion, 
from those of other counties. The white witch drives a good 
business, for which she is partly indebted to her blacker sister, 
who ‘lays spells’ and ‘oversees,’ so as to— 


‘ Hurt far off, unknown, whomever she espies.” 


The process of healing, as brought about by the white witch, 
involves a number of charms and rhythmical forms, many of 
which are of the highest antiquity. It was one of these, we 
believe, which enabled Grimm to complete a Saxon charm of the 
heathen period, a fragment of which he had discovered in an 
ancient manuscript. Many more, we are certain, remain to be 
collected; and we will conclude this portion of our subject by 
éxpressing an earnest hope that the archzologists of Devon- 
shire will not lose sight of the mine of wealth, yet to be 
thoroughly worked, which they possess in their native folk-lore 
and traditions. 

Exeter was still the most important city.of the West at the 
period of the Conquest, when Githa, the mother of Harold, took 
refuge within its walls, whence, after the city had submitted to 
the Conqueror, she escaped to Bruges. The details of the siege 
are preserved to us by Ordericus, whose. narrative indicates that 
the port was frequented by numerous strangers, half pirates, half 
merchants, by whom the tin and wool of the moorlands were, 
no doubt, conveyed to the commercial towns of Flanders, then 
commencing their career of prosperity. Of the castle of Rouge- 
mont, which William founded close within the walls of the 
city (the position is precisely that of other Norman castles, 
such as Canterbury and Rochester), only the fragment of a 
gate-tower, and this of very late Norman character, remains. 
Other Norman castles rose speedily on the ‘ honours’ of the 

rincipal leaders who had followed the Conqueror into the West 
(which he did not visit for more than twelve months after the 
battle of Hastings), and had received their share of the spoil. 
Powderham, guarding the entrance of the Exe, and first built by 
William Count of Eu, also founder of the castle of Hastings ; 
Oakhampton, overlooking ‘the woodland and the waste,’ whose 
fine Edwardian ruins, shadowed by great ash-trees, and washed 
by the brawling stream of the Ockment, are among the most pic- 
} turesque 
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turesque remains in Devonshire, and whose park is nightly 
visited, in her gilt coach, by the ghost of one of its former pos- 
sessors—a Lady Howard, attended by a black hound, who carries 
off in his mouth a single blade of grass: a penance which is to 
continue until the whole park is bare; Totnes, the castle of 
Judicael, son of Alured the giant, the keep of which still com- 
mands, from its lofty mound, the winding stream of the Dart; 
Berry Pomeroy, in the midst of its thick woods, which, besides 
the ivy-covered ruins of a vast Tudor mansion, built by the Sey- 
mours, retains some portions of the stronghold of the Pomeroys, 
fragments of whose Norman castle also exist in the Cinglais, not 
far from Falaise; Plympton, with its circular Norman keep, 
which protected the rich valley stretching upwards from the point 
where the Plym ceases to be navigable; Lidford, the head of the 
royal forest of Dartmoor and the prison of the Stannary Courts— 
* Where in the morn they hang and draw, 
Then sit in judgment after ’— 

appropriately haunted by the ghost of Judge Jeffries, in the 
shape of a black pig; and Tiverton—one of the castles of the De 
Redvers, Earls of Devon, and afterwards of the Courtnays—were 
the principal strongholds constructed by the Normans in Devon- 
shire immediately after the Conquest. None of these, and, per- 
‘haps, not even the Exeter Castle of Rougemont, were fortresses 
of the first class. Against the native Saxons, scattered and few 
‘in number, only slight defences were required ; but the coast on 
either side, open to hostile descents both from Brittany and 
Treland, demanded careful watching, and the greater number of 
the Devonshire castles are accordingly situated either on the 
banks of navigable rivers, or at no great distance from the sea. 
But, if Saxon and Cornishman were little to be feared, sufficient 
troubles speedily arose among the Normans themselves, and the 
houses of the first great feudal lords of Devonshire rapidly 
‘became extinct. Few can be traced beyond two or three genera- 
‘tions. The Pomeroys indeed continued lords of their original 
castle until the reign of Edward VI., when Sir Thomas Pomeroy 
joined the Devonshire rising for the old religion, and lost his 
lands in consequence ; but, with one remarkable exception—that 
of the Bastards, who still remain on their ancient estates, and 
whose cousins in. Normandy possessed until recently the primi- 
tive chateau of the race —there is not a single Devonshire 
family the direct descent of which can be traced from an ancestor 
whose name is recorded in the Exon Domesday.* The blazon- 

ries 





' * It is probable, however, though it cannot be directly proved, that some of the 
esser 





ries which, during the feudal period, became most familiarly 
known among the hills and valleys of the West were those of 
the Norman houses which replaced the first settlers. The sable 
cross of Mohun; the three horseshoes of Ferrers; the lozenges 
and ermine of Dinham; the red lion of Nonant; the vermilion 
bends of Tracy, whose connexion with Devonshire has been so 
curiously illustrated by Dr. Stanley ; the twelve golden billets of 
Champernowne ; the silver bend of Fortescue ; and, most famous 
of all, the three torteauxes of Courtenay ; these, and many a less 
distinguished ‘ coat armour,’ were displayed on the embroidered 
banner that floated over the donjon-keep, or amidst the ‘ solemn 
pageantries ’ enriching the stained windows of minster and of 
chantry ; and it is, for the most part, the bearings of these later 
families, and of those by which they were in turn succeeded, 
that remain to be traced on the shields of such mail-clad knights 
as are reposing ‘in their habits, as they lived,’ on the altar- 
tombs of the western churches. 

In monuments of this class, and in sepulchral brasses—no 
untrustworthy guides to the ancient condition of a province— 
Devonshire is far from deficient. They are scattered throughout 
the entire county, and frequently occur in remote churches, 
among the hills, or on the edge of the moorland, to which access 
is even now difficult, and where we should least expect to find 
such memorials of former prosperity. One of the earliest and 
most interesting effigies is that of Sir Stephen de Haccombe, in 
Haccombe Church, dating from the reign of EdwardI, The grim 
old knight’s curiously damascened armour would have made Sir 
Samuel Meyrick’s eyes sparkle with enthusiasm. Exeter Cathe- 
dral contains a good series of early bishops, among which the effigy 
of Bishop Bronescombe, a native of Exeter, who died in the year 
1280, is especially striking. In Crediton Church is an effigy 
supposed to be that of Sir John Sully, a venerable warrior, who 
was present at the fight of Halidon Hill, at the siege of Berwick, 
at the battles of Cressy, Najara, and Poictiers, and who, at the 
age of 105, gave his evidence on what is known to heralds as 
the ‘Scroop and Grosvenor controversy.’ Altar-tombs and 
effigies, however, are not so numerous in Devonshire as brasses, 


of which—although they have not escaped the usual fate of such 








lesser Devonshire families are descended from Norman sub-tenants, mentioned in 
Domesday: and some of the old Saxon families certainly survived the Conquest. 
any among these should be classed the Fulfords of Great Fulford—one of the 
most distinguished families in the county—who can point to aseries of ancestors, 
taking honourable part in the great events of their times, from the reign of 
Edward I., whom Sir Amys de Fulford accompanied to the Holy Land. We may 
also mention, as possibly of Saxon origin, the very ancient family of Yarde—now 
represented by Lord Churston, and (more directly) by the Yardes of Trowbridge. 
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memorials, many of them, perhaps the finest, having been either 
removed or destroyed—a sufficient number remain, ranging from 
the 14th to the 17th*centuries, to afford a series of very high 
value and interest. There are none indeed which can rival the 
best of those in the eastern and southern counties, where French 
and Flemish artists were frequently employed ; but the work of 
those in Devonshire is generally good, their details graceful, and, 
‘with some few exceptions,’ says Mr. Crabbe, who has recently 
examined them with considerable attention, ‘they maintain their 
position as works of art till the end of the 16th century.’ Only 
two ecclesiastical examples occur. The most complete series 
relating to a single family is at Haccombe, a church unusually 
rich in monuments, where are five brasses of Carews ; the earliest, 
dating from 1469, being that of the ‘armiger insignis’ Sir 
Nicholas, whose time-worn features appear from under the lifted 
visor of his salade: a fine and curious specimen. The brasses 
of Sir John Hawley and his two wives, in Dartmouth Church 
(1403); Sir Peter Courtenay in Exeter Cathedral (1409)— 

‘ Devonie natus, Comes, Petrusque vocatus 

Regis cognatus, camerarius intitulatus, 

Calesie gratus, capitaneus ense probatus, — 
Dame Elizabeth de Bigbury in Bigbury Church, whose brass is 
powdered with scrolls, bearing the words ‘JHU mercy,’ ‘ Lady 
helpe ;’ Sir John Crocker, cupbearer to Edward IV., at Yealmp- 
ton; John and Jane Greenaway (1529), on the floor of their 
fine chapel at Tiverton—the merchant with his furred robe, his 
purse, and inkhorn, the lady with her chatelaine and pomander- 
ball; and Thomas Williams (1566), in Harford Church, who 
died Speaker of the House of Commons, and who, as we are. 
startled at learning from the inscription at his head, 


‘ Now in heavén with mighty Jove doth raigne ’— 


sufficiently prove that there is no want of variety among the 
Devonshire specimens. Armour and civilian costume, the change- 
ful fashions of ladies’ robes and the still more surprising vagaries 
of their head-dresses—heart-shaped, horned, butterfly-shaped, 
diamond-shaped—may be duly studied in these enduring pages ; 
which prove to us, in conjunction with the statelier recumbent 
effigies, that the county was, from a very early period, covered 
by a numerous body of small proprietors, of gentle descent and 
entitled to bear arms, such as still forms one of its characteristic 
features. The constant changes and fluctuations of these families 
and their lands— 
‘Nunc mei, nunc hujus, post mortem nescio cujus — 

are not less distinctly indicated. 

If, 
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If, however, the houses of the lay proprietors, of all ranks and 
classes, were subject to incessant disturbance, there was one great 
landowner, whose estates never changed hinds, The Church, in 
Devonshire as elsewhere, retained her property at the time of 
the Conquest ; and the Italian proverb, ‘ Dove abitano i fraté e 
grassa la terra,’ was as applicable here as in other parts of England, 
or in its own bright South. But the ‘grassezza’ was the result 
of the monastic settlements, and not the original inducement to 
their formation. The two Benedictine Abbeys founded in Saxon 
Devonshire—Buckfast and Tavistock—were each of them estab- 
lished on sites which, when the black monks first took possession of 
them, could have been little better than tangled brake and cop- 
pice. The position of Buckfast, especially, in the upper valley of 
the Dart, where the river, after ‘ fleeting through the moors with a 
long, solitarie course,’ descends between precipitous hills, covered 
with birch and oak woods, must have been as wild and as lonely 
as St. Benedict himself could have desired. But the long, green 
meadows which now stretch upward by the river side, were 
cleared by the first colonists ; and the Cistercians—which order 
was established at Buckfast on the reconstitution of the Abbey 
after the Conquest—proved themselves as skilful farmers here as 
they did at Waverley or at Beaulieu. Part of their great barn or 
‘spicarium,’ into which stores were gathered from many a grange 
and outlying manor, still remains; and a greensward path wind- 
ing southward over the moors is still known as the ‘ Abbots’ 
Way,’ and said to be the track along which the wool from their 
hill farms was conveyed toward Plymouth and Tavistock. The 
house became one of the wealthiest in the west country ; and, at 
least in its earlier period, must have been a school of agricul- 
ture for the entire district. It could boast, too, of one learned 
Abbot—William Slade—who, after lecturing on Aristotle in the 
schools at Oxford, came to meditate on the ‘ Master’ beside the 
rocky stream of the Dart. But the general history of the Abbey 
was uneventful ; and only one sparkle of interest appears at its 
close, when Gabriel Donne, a monk of Stratford-le-Bow, was 
appointed its last Abbot, as a reward for his share in the capture 
of Tyndale the reformer, at Antwerp. It is only within the last 
fifty years that the remains of the conventual church and of the 
adjoining buildings have disappeared. They extended, a great 
mass of ruin, toward the river; and the larger part of them was 
used for building a woollen factory, covering the site of the 
monastic orchards and herb gardens, which rises close beyond an 
ivy-clad tower of the Abbot’s lodging,—Old England and 
Young England side by side, Turner’s noble drawing records, 
as no other pencil could do, the grand features of the general 
! scene, 
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scene, backed by the grey cones of Dartmoor; but the imagina- 
tion alone can reconstruct it in the perfection of its ancient 
beauty, when the AbBey towers rose uninjured from the midst 
of their green meadows and corn-fields— spots of sunshine 
mee the darker coppice that still clusters over the hill 
sides, 

Buckfast was possibly the first religious house of importance 
established in Devonshire. But it was speedily eclipsed by the 
Benedictine Abbey of Tavistock, founded. about the year 960 by 
Ordgar, Earl or ‘Ealdorman’ of Devonshire, whose wealth, 
says Master Geoffry Gaimar, was so great, that ‘from Exeter to 
Frome’ there was not a town or a city which did not call him 
master, He was father of the fair Elfrida, famous for the ro- 
mantic story of her marriage with King Edgar, and of Ordulph, 
who completed the works begun by his father at Tavistock, 
and whose gigantic bones, perhaps the remains of some extinct 
animal, are still shown in the church there. Ordulph, however, 
was entitled to the relics of a giant, if the traditions of his great 
size and strength are to be credited. He was buried at Tavi- 
stock, in the church of his own monastery, which the North- 
men, coming up the Tavy, destroyed during the lifetime of the 
first Abbot; but which, under the auspices of the second, 
Livingus, Bishop of Crediton and the friend of Canute, was 
restored, and increased so much in wealth and in the splendour of 
its buildings, that it became, and remained, the chief religious 
house in the two western counties. The great church, with its 
shrine of St. Rumon, whose relics had been the gift of the giant 
Ordulph, was almost equal in size and importance to the Cathe- 
drals of Wells or of Exeter: and the beauty of its site has been 
especially praised by William of Malmesbury, who enlarges on 
the benefits which the brethren derived from the adjoining wood- 
lands, from the abundance of fish, and from the running streams 
which were conducted through the offices of the monastery. The. 
delicious trout of the Dartmoor rivers no doubt found favour in 
the eyes of the Benedictines, whose cellars, besides ‘vins de 
Rochelle’ and Devonshire cider, were supplied with mead and 
metheglin wherewith to relish the quarters of red deer venison, 
which, it is to be feared, often found their way inside the walls 
at undue seasons, The early Abbots, like Aldred, who had 
offered a golden chalice at the Holy Sepulchre, and brought 
home his palm branch from the Jordan, and who afterwards, as 
Archbishop of York, consecrated both Harold and the Conqueror, 
were men of learning and piety. Many of the later functionaries 
caused no small scandal and disturbance, Two were deposed 
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by the Bishop of Exeter. Abbot John de Courtenay is severely 
reproved for having 


. loved the deer to track 
More than the lines and the letters black,’ 


and for the total want of discipline in his convent: and Abbot 
Cullyng not only winked at the private suppers of the monks in 
their cells, but actually permitted them to flaunt about the 
streets of Tavistock in secular ‘ buttoned tunics,’ and in boots 
with pointed ‘beaks.’ At the dissolution the Abbey lands 
passed, almost entire, to the first Lord Russell, whose descendant 
still possesses the greater part of them. Some remains of the con- 
ventual buildings, but of late character, still exist ; but the stately 
church was taken down in 1670, and little more than its foundations 
can now be traced. Notwithstanding its troublesome Abbots, the 
scholar will look with some respect on the site and on the few 
relics of this great monastery. Whether it ever possessed, as is 
generally asserted, a school for the preservation of the Saxon 
language, is uncertain: but the first printing press ever seen in 
the West was established here early in the 16thcentury. A 
copy of Boethius, ‘imprented in the exempt monastry of 'Tavis- 
tock, in Denshyre, by me, Dan Thomas Rychard, monk of the 
sayd monastry,’ in the year 1525, may still be inspected in the 
library of Exeter College, Oxford. 

The Benedictines possessed six establishments in Devonshire 
besides Tavistock ; but none of these were of great importance. 
The farmer-like Cistercians— 


r ‘ Lancea Longini, grex albus, ordo nefandus,’ 


as their monastic brethren, envious of their wealth, delighted to 
call them,—took more kindly to the green valleys of the West, 
and were masters of five houses in different parts of the county, 
all of which were large and wealthy. Buckfast was by far the 
richest. Buckland, founded at the end of the 13th century, was 
famous for its apple orchards, which, if not the first in Devon- 
shire, soon became the most important ; and it is probably to the 
zeal of the white monks in procuring the choicest grafts from 
Normandy, and in the careful management of their trees, that the 
county is indebted for its pre-eminence in the matter of cider. 
Ford, on the eastern border, was under the especial patronage of 
the Courtenays, ‘in whose train this house,’ says its anonymous 
chronicler, ‘was one of the finest feathers.’ Among the other 
orders, the Augustinian Canons possessed the richest establish- 
ment in the county—Plympton—which slightly exceeded even 
Tavistock in the amount of its annual income, although the 
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buildings of the Benedictine Abbey were far more extensive 
and imposing. The priory of Plympton—of which the curious 
seal displays the Blessed Virgin with the Divine Infant seated 
on her lap, and bearing a hawk, hooded and belled, on her wrist— 


drew its chief revenues from a large tract of unusually rich land 


t at the head of the estuary of the Plym. Much of the town of 
, Plymouth belonged to it; and the earliest church there—the 
* present St. Andrew’s—was founded by the Augustinians. Close 
7 to the shore of Tor Bay, but surrounded by deep woods which 
x there feather downward to the very edge of the water, rose the 
7 stately Premonstratensian Abbey of Tor, the wealthiest house of 
q its order in England, founded by the Briweres toward the end of 
y the 12th century. The mendicant friars established themselves, 
. as usual, in the chief towns, Exeter and Plymouth. 

» It may be remarked that there were only three female mo- 
Y nasteries in Devonshire, and not one in Cornwall. One or two 
P of the great Norman abbeys had cells or priories in Devon- 
a shire, situated, as was generally the case in the southern counties, 
- either close to the sea or on the banks of navigable rivers. This 
A indeed is observable, more or less, of all the religious houses in 
. the county, the sea-bord of which is in effect its richest portion, 
“4 and that which best repaid the cultivation bestowed upon it by 
the regular orders. Their manors and estates, however, were 
. scattered over the whole of Devonshire, so as to make it difficult 


to appreciate their due proportion and extent. But no one can 
turn over the pages of Dr. Oliver’s volume without perceiving 
that Devonshire supplied her full share toward the support of 
the monks. They were in fact the great Jandowners of the 
‘oO county. 


t, Fuller’s ‘all-eating time’ has left but scanty morsels of the 
¥, monastic buildings ‘in the dish, for manners’ sake; but the 
e churches of Devonshire present a very ample and varied carte 
AS for the consideration of the archeological gastronome. From a 
- careful examination of the notes and papers of the Exeter Archi- 
e tectural Society, it is evident that the entire county, at no 
m long period after the Conquest, had become covered with smal] 
e churches, the result, no doubt, of the increased vigour of the 
r. Norman bishops, fostered, in its turn, by the zea] of Lanfranc 
of and of Anselm. The chief existing relics of these churches 
18 are the fonts, which abound throughout the diocese. Here and 
or there too, an enriched doorway or capital survives to tell of what 
h- has once been; and the dark masses of Bishop Warelwast’s 
n towers stil] flank the transepts of his cathedral, carrying us back 
1e to the days of the ‘Beauclerc’ and of King Stephen; but no 
78 entire church, and no very extensive portions of Norman build- 
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ings, remain in the county. With the succeeding period it has 
fared somewhat better. The existing chancels of many parish 
churches were built at this time, and display much beautiful 
Early English work in their windows, sedilia, and piscine. The 
Lady Chapel of the Cathedral, commenced by Bishop Bruere, 
early in the reign of Henry III., affords an example of unusual 
excellence. But it is to the time of the later Plantagenets, when 
English chivalry displayed its utmost splendour, and when the 
teligious art of England attained its most perfect development, 
that Devonshire can point with the greatest pride. Under the 
second and third Edwards the choir and nave of Exeter Cathedral, 
one of the most perfect specimens of Decorated remaining in 
England, were completed; the first, by Bishop Walter de 
Stapleton, whose name is dear to every son of Exeter College, 
which he founded, and whose monument remains in the northern 
choir aisle ; the latter by Bishop Grandison, the stout defender 
of the privileges of his see, and the most‘ princely’ prelate who 
ever ruled over it. Beginning at the Lady Chapel, therefore, 
the student may trace the gradual development of style from 
Early English to Geometrical, and from Geometrical to Curvi- 
linear, until he finds himself before the western front, the niches 
of which are peopled with patriarchs, kings, and saints—an 
elaborate history in stone. It was not fully completed in 1359, 
when we may imagine the Black Prince, with the captive king 
of France, pausing for a moment before it, and then, with all the 
stately train of princes and prelates, disappearing beneath its 
portals to sweep upward through the richly decorated nave 
toward the high altar.* The impressions of these royal visitors 
must have differed somewhat from those of the Grand Duke 
Cosmo of Tuscany, who inspected the Cathedral oa his way to 
London in 1669, and who there beheld and wondered at the 
heretical bishop, ‘ Doctor Antony Sparrow,’ in a marble taber- 


-macle, on a seat covered with red cloth, and wearing on his 


head ‘a small cap, similar to that of the Roman Pontiffs, without 





* Knyghton’s statement, that the Black Prince landed at Plymouth on his 
ceturn from France with his royal captive (although in direct opposition to the 
detailed account given by Froissart of his arrival at Sandwich), is confirmed by 
extracts from the city records of Exeter, printed by ‘ Richard Izaak, chamberlain 
thereof,’ in 1681. Under the year 1357, ‘John Spicer, Mayor,’ he says—‘ Prince 
Edward brought over to England John the French King, and sundry of his. noble- 
men, all as prisoners; who landed at Plymouth and from thence came to this city, 


- where they were honourably received and so conveyed to London.’ In 1371 the 


Prince was again in Exeter. ‘Edward the Black Prince returns sick from France, 


with the Princess his lady, and Richard their son (who was afterwards King of 


England by the name of Richard II.), and arrived at Plymouth; in his way toward 
London ‘came to this city, where they were honourably entertained.’—Izaak’s 
«Remarkable Antiquities of the City of Exeter,’ pp. 54, 59. 
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any other ornament ;’ whilst—sight of horror !—‘ under the taber- 
nacle, on a level with the fioor of the church, in an enclosure of 
wood, stood the wife of the bishop and his children, no less 
than nine in number.’ The utmost stretch of Italian charity 
could not forgive so many little bishops,—still less the audacious 
display of them in the wooden enclosure. 

The works at the Cathedral, no doubt, gave rise, as is usually 
the case, to others in different parts of the county. ‘There is 
much Decorated scattered through it ; but no examples occur that 
can in any way. vie with the great beauty of the Cathedral details. 
The fine collegiate church of Ottery, lately restored, and now 
bright in all the glories of polychrome, is chiefly. of this time, 
and well deserves careful study. Few churches, however, remain 
which are Decorated throughout ; and even of the succeeding 
Perpendicular there are few which do not exhibit very decided 
traces of Mr. Ruskin’s ‘ pestilent Renaissance. But it was 
during this period that by far the greater number of existing 
Devonshire churches were built ; and the size and importance of 
many sufficiently prove that the great western landowners ‘ loved 
the church as well, and gave as largely to ’t’ as the barons and 
franklins in other parts of England. Crediton, Cullompton, 
Tiverton, and Broadclyst, are among the best and most perfect 
examples in the county of this final period of Gothic archi- 
tecture. 

A certain deficiency in rich and elaborate ornament, which, as 
compared with those of other counties, may be observed more or 
less throughout the churches of Devonshire, is probably owing to 
the nature of the materials with which the local builders were 
compelled to work. On the borders of Dartmoor, and indeed 
wherever it was possible, granite has been used ; grand and 
effective in its heavy masses and simple mouldings, but incapable 
of being chiselled into the buds and bells, the palm branches 
and the fern leaves wreathed about the-arches and capitals of 
churches in the sandstone and oolite districts. The ferruginous 
trap, which is the principal stone in the neighbourhood of Exeter, 
and in great part of North Devon, is scarcely softer than the 
granite ; and although Caen stone was largely imported, and is the 
chief material used for the Cathedral, it found in Devonshire a 
serious rival in a reddish porphyritic ‘elvan,’ known as the Ro- 
borough stone (to the old fortress of which hundred it probably gave 
name, Ro-burh [A. S.], the red castle), which is still quarried in 
the neighbourhood of Plymouth. None of these materials lent 
themselves to elaborate carving ; and the very rich stone-pulpits 
which remain in some few churches are worked in Caen stone. 
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But, as if by way of compensation for this deficiency, the wood- 
work, which is still to be admired in the churches.of Devonshire, in 
spite of the terrible havock to which it has been exposed, even 
within the last fifty years, probably exceeds in beauty and intri- 
cacy of detail that of any other English province. How the 
native artists luxuriated in twining vine branches, and in all the 
graceful maze of forest. boughs and flowers, we may see in the 
beautiful screens of Cullompton, of Dartmouth, of Harberton, 
of Atherington,: and. of numberless other churches scattered 
over the county. _ All were elaborately coloured ; and, especially 
in those churches: which belonged to the large monasteries, the 
lower. panels. were filled with painted figures of saints, many of 
which remain, of no ordinary execution, ‘and effective in spite of 
grotesque accompaniments, 

In one other point the churches of Devonshire surpass those of 
most other counties—beauty of situation, .Sometimes located close 
to the old manor-house, and sheltered by.,the same ancestral 
woods ; sometimes on high ground, and looking across a wide 
landscape of coppice, and orchard, and meadow, to the distant 
ridges of Dartmoor ; and sometimes rising! in the midst of the 
long green coomb, over which the lichen-tinted tower flings the 
shadow of its own antiquity—it is scarcely possible to determine 
to which position the ‘insita species venustatis,’ such as Bede 
admired on the hill of St. Alban’s martyrdom, belongs most com- 
pletely. There is something too which finely harmonises with 
the surrounding scene in the influences, visible on the buildings 
themselves, of the soft: mists and warm breezes of the west; and 
the most thorough-paced ecclesiologist would hardly look with 
an evil eye on the golden mosses and ‘the hart’s-tongue~ that 
light. up: the gray walls with touches of. the loveliest colour. 
Whether he would feel equal sympathy with our own liking for 
many details in’ the interior fittings of remote Devonshire 
churches;:is perhaps more doubtful.' Devonshire has by no 
means been behindhand in zeal for'church-building and church 
restoration; and such results: as have been: obtained at Cul- 
lompton, at» Tiverton; at Ottery, at Yealmpton, and in many 
other places, may be'pointed out with no small pride and admira- 
tion. ‘True restoration; however, demands: not only the delicate 
hand of: an artist, but still more, a delicate feeling for local 
character and sentiment. All situations will not bear the-same 
treatment; and there is many a village church, nestled under the 
tors of Dartmoor, which, with its worn benches, its dimmed 
window quarrels, its admonitory texts, and its rough granite 
pavement, is to us far more impressive in its ancient a 
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than the most elaborate display of carved work and of colour 
could possibly render it. Such churehes retain. the old world 
character of the district, and we trust will long continue to 
do so. 

The Reformation probably brought. but little change to the 
fabrics of the Devonshire churches. The laity were indisposed 
to listen to the new teaching; and the mass of. the western clergy, 
far from favouring it, seem to have been distinguished by more 
than usual ignorance and incapacity. If we are to believe 
Alexander Barclay, whose. ‘Shippe of Fools’ was completed at 
St. Mary Ottery in the year 1508, and who declares that the 
eight minor canons of that collegiate church were ‘ right worthy’ 
of places on board, the richest benefices in the county were by 
no means bestowed on the most deserving :— 


‘ For if one can flatter, and bear a hawk on his fist, 
He shall be made parson of Honiton or of Clyst.’ 


The first Lord Russell, who, at a somewhat later period, 
became patron of the latter benefice, seems to have regarded such 
hawk-bearers with especial favour. It was he who bestowed the 
living of St. Thomas’s at Exeter on Welsh, the chief clerical 
leader of the Western rebels in 1549, a truly muscular Christian, 
whose portrait is thus drawn by Hoker, in his account of the 
rising :— 

‘This man had many good things in him. He was of no great 
stature, but. well set and mightily compact. He was a very good 
wrestler ; shot well both in the long-bow and also in the cross-bow ; 
he handled his hand-gun and piece very well; he was a very good 
woodman and a hardy, and such a one as would not give his head for 
the polling, nor his beard for the washing. He was a companion in 
any exercises of activity, and of a courteous and gentle behaviour.’ 


In spite of his gentleness, however, this. worthy person, after 
the relief of Exeter, was hung in chains on the top of his church 
tower ‘ in his popish apparel, with a holy-water bucket and 
sprinkle, a sacring bell, a pair of beads, and such other like 
popish trash, hanged about him ; and there he remained a long 
CHIN i, oh 01 He very patiently took his death.’ Before this 
result was attained, Exeter had been besieged for six weeks by 
the ‘ commons ’ from all parts of the county, who ‘ brought with 
them their wives, horses, and panniers, promising them upon such 
a day that they should enter the city, and then to measure velvets 
and silks by the bow, and to lade their horses home with plate, 
money, and other great riches.’ The remoteness of the county, 
the slight intercourse of its inhabitants with the rest of England, 
and the absence, according to Hoker, of ‘learned’ teachers, were 
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all unfavourable to the proposed changes; and with small excep- 
tion, the entite county was opposed to what were called the 
‘King’s Proceedings.’ . About 4000 of the rebels are said to have 
fallen in the various skirmishes at Exeter, at Feniton, and on 
Clyst Heath, in which latter fight, such was the valour and stout- 
ness of the Devonshire men, ‘that the Lord Grey reported him- 
self, that he never, in all the wars that he had been in, did know 
the like.’ 

With the accession of Elizabeth commences the golden age of 
Devonshire. From a very early period Dartmouth had been the 
principal harbour on its southern coast ; but, early in the sixteenth 
century, it suffered much from deposits brought down by the river 
from stream-works on the moors ; and although Dart accompanied 
Tamar and Plym to the ‘feast of the rivers in Spenser’s days, he 
appeared in somewhat damaged condition— 


‘ And Dart, nigh choaked with sands of tinnie mines.’ 


Dartmouth never recovered its importance ; and the expeditions 
to America and the South Seas, which became so frequent in the 
reign of Elizabeth, gave the pre-eminence at once and finally to 
Plymouth, which had been steadily rising as Dartmouth declined, 
and which, as the ‘best and ‘most western harbour, was preferred 
as their point of departure by the mary voyagers to the ‘ New- 
found world: “A-passion’ for ‘this | American ‘ adventure’ took 
possession of the ‘entire county ; aiid it would be difficult to pro- 
duce a-roll of more distitiguished names than those of the Devon- 
shire seamen; whose exploits belong to the history of their country, 
and whose weather-beaten couriteriances raise such a host of ro- 
mantic associations as they look out ape us from the stiff panels 
of Mark ’Gatrardor of 'Ziicthero. “In October, 1562, Captain 
John Hawkins ‘set but ‘for the West Indies with three vessels— 
the “Solomon,”'the* Swallow,’ and the * Jonas’—the first of the 
long series‘of expeditions ‘whith ‘sailed from’ Plymouth, of whick 
plate’ Hawkins was''a native.’ His’ éxploits‘against the Moors, 
his share’ ‘in “establishing ‘the ‘slave-trade (a matter in which the 
cold‘ blue ‘eyé of his portrait is not without its testimony), and his: 
bravery at the'time of the Airmada, need only be alluded to here. 
The daring spirit of the fathét “was inherited’ by’ the ‘son, Sir 
Richard Hawkins, who ‘in“1593' set out on a Voyage round the 
world, but’ was taken by a Spanish squadton'on the coast of Chili, 
and for nine yeats kept'a prisoner in Spain, He it was, says 
the Devonshire ‘tradition, who ‘was the hero of the well-known 
ballad— ; 
* Will you hear a Spanish lady, 
How shé wooed an Englishman ?’* > 
an 
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and should any one be sceptical enough to doubt the fact (seeing 
that the honour is claimed by many other counties), he may still 
inspect, in the possession of one of Sir Richard’s descendants, the 
actual jewels which were sent by the fair Spanish dame to the 
‘sweet woman,’ whom, as the ‘ gallant captain’ confessed, he had 
already ‘to his wife’ in England : — 
‘Commend me to thy lovely lady, 
Bear to her this chain of gold ; 
And these bracelets for a token, 
Grieving that I was so bold.’ 
Possibly Sir Richard had already experienced something of the 
Spanish temper at home. A certain William Downman, mayor 
of Plymouth after Sir Richard’s return, had formerly been his 
servant, ‘as,’ says a MS. Chronicle of the town, ‘ was his wife to 
the Lady Hawkins, who, disdaining to sit below one that had been 
her maid, endeavoured to keep the upperhand, which, the other 
attempting, the lady struck her a box on the ear. It made great 
disturbance; at length it was composed, and Sir Richard gave 
the town a house in the Market-street for satisfaction.’ 

The local traditions of Sir Francis Drake, the companion of 
the elder Hawkins during his last voyage, when both perished, 
have been preserved by Mrs. Bray in her ‘ Banks of the Tamar 
and Tavy.’ In the recollections of Plymouth and its neighbour- 
hood he survives rather as a public benefactor than as a great sea- 
man and adventurer. It was by his advice and assistance that the 
‘leat’ of water, from which the town is still principally supplied, 
was brought into it from the sources of the Meavy river, distant 
nearly fifteen miles; and, just as in Bedouin tradition, Alexander 
is said to have brought the waters of the fountains of Solomon, 
near Tyre, ‘from Baghdad by the help of a Jan,’ the local folk- 
lore asserts that on this occasion Sir Francis Drake was assisted 
by more than natural powers. After a due amount of magical 
ceremony, he mounted his horse and rode from the springhead 
over moor and through valley toward Plymouth. As his horse’s 
tail swept along the ground it opened a course for the water, 
which followed in the rider’s track till it reached the fountain at 
the head of the town. This fountain, a quaint old structure, 
was removed about thirty years since. 

Drake and Hawkins take the earliest place in the catalogue of 
Elizabethan heroes connected with Devonshire. A second pair, 
Gilbert and Raleigh, united as well by family ties as by common 
reputation, follow closely in their wake. The mother of both was 
a Champernowne of Modbury, one of the most distinguished 
families in the West; and if it be true that genius is generally 
inherited from the maternal side, the mother of. two such sons is 
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entitled to ‘special respect and consideration, The establishment 
of the fishing trade on the coast of Newfoundland is due to Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert; and it is worth remarking that the ancient 
Christmas play, now rarely to be seen in Devonshire, may still 
be admired at St. John’s, whither it was conveyed by the in- 
habitants of certain Devonshire parishes, who, until very recently, 
looked to the Newfoundland trade as their regular means of 
support. The character of no adventurer of that age was loftier 
than that of Gilbert, and Queen Elizabeth herself, according to 
the old rhyme, graciously observed that she 


‘——held all men not worth a filbert 
Compared unto Sir Humphrey Gilbert.’ 


His ‘lively effigies,’ in Prince’s time, ‘ was yet remaining in his 
grand nephew’ s house at Compton ; which,’ he continues, ‘I have 
there seen in this figure. The one hand holdeth a general’s 
truncheon, and the other is laid on the globe of the world: Vir- 
ginia is written over; on his breast hangs the golden anchor, with 
the pearl at peak,’—a present from the Cesena and underneath 
are these verses— . 
‘ Here you may see the portrait of his face 
Who for his country’s honour oft did trace 
Along the deep ;. and made a noble way 
Unto the growing fame, Virginia. 
The picture of his mind, if ye do crave it, 
Look upon Virtue’s picture, and ye have it.’ 


What has become of this portrait?—than which few would be 
more interesting either at Greenwich or in the National Portrait 
Gallery. Compton Castle, not far from Torquay, which was 
acquired in marriage with an heiress of the Comptons, and to 
which the descendants of Sir Humphrey removed from the 
ancient house of Greenaway on the Dart, has long been in 
ruins. Pictures and ‘plenishing’ have of course disappeared ; 
but the building itself, dating perhaps from the very beginning 
of the fifteenth century, is one of the finest remains of a fortified 
house in England. 

It is asserted by gossiping old Aubrey that Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh, the half-brother of Gilbert, retained a strong Devonshire 
accent to the end of his life, notwithstanding: his early removal 
from the county and his subsequent ‘ climbing ’ into Court favour. 
Something of the brightest portion of his life— 


‘The fragrance of the old paternal fields’— 


hung about him throughout all his wanderings and vicissitudes. 
That he looked back with some longing toward his early haunts 
is certain from his eager desire to become the purchaser of Hayes, 
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his birthplace, a farm in the parish of East Budleigh, which his 
father (himself a sea captain) held on lease. The house is still 
standing, and the room in which Sir Walter is said to have been 
born is still pointed out. More important, however, and perhaps 
more authentic relics, are the remains of Fardel, near Ivy Bridge, 
the hereditary seat of the Raleighs—an honourable family, 
‘which,’ says Sir William Pole, ‘ needed no other father than such 
as begot them, and no other mother than such as bare them,’ 
although Sir Walter himself was ‘traduced in his time as an 
upstart, a Jack, and a new man.’ Of the Elizabethan heroes of 
Devonshire, the only one who could not directly repel these 
‘unpleasant’st words’ was Sir Francis Drake. All the others 
were gentlemen ‘of coat armour ;’ and the ‘fusils in bend argent’ 
of the Raleighs no doubt figured in the great hall and in the chapel 
| windows of Fardel. 
| Throughout this period the narrow streets and quays of Ply- 
| mouth were kept alive by the constant arrival and departure of 
the seamen’s barks and pinnaces ; and many an ‘heir of Linne’ 
found his way there in the hope of getting a passage to the golden 
lands of Virginia or Florida—whose marvels were then filling all 
imaginations, So, at least, suggests the old ballad, true of many 
besides the ‘ lusty Stukely ’ :— 
‘ Have over the waters to Florida, 
Farewell good London now ; 
Through long delays on land and seas 
Im brought, I cannot tell how, 
‘ In Plymouth town, in a threadbare gown, 
And money never a deal. 
Hay! trixi trim! go trixi trim! 
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And will not a wallet do well?’ 
The romance and interest of the time, however, culminate in the 
arrival of the Armada. No reader will have forgotten the life- 
like picture which has been drawn by Mr. Kingsley in the con- 
| cluding chapters of ‘ Westward Ho;’ and one of the first recol- 
lections occurring to the visitor who stands for the first time on 
the heights above Plymouth, will be of that eventful day when 
the news was brought to the English Admiral, then, says the local 
tradition, playing at bowls on the Hoe, how the mighty crescent 
| fleet, the horns of which were seven miles asunder, was slowly 
labouring up the Channel, ‘ the winds,’ in Camden’s words, ‘ being 
as it were tired with carrying them, and the ocean groaning under 
their weight’ :— 
‘Forthwith a guard at every gun was placed along the wall ; 
The beacon blazed upon the roof of Edgeumbe’s lofty hall ; 
Many a light fishing bark put out to pry along the coast, 
And with loose rein and bloody spur rode inland many a post. 
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With his white hair unbonneted, the stout old sheriff comes ; 

Behind him march the halberdiers ; before him sound the drums ; 

His yeomen round the market-cross make clear an ample space, 

For there behoves him to set up the standard of her Grace. 

And haughtily the trumpets peal, and gaily dance the bells, 

And slow upon the labouring wind the royal blazon swells.’ 

On that anniversary, July 19, the mayor and corporation always 
‘wore their scarlet,’ and treated their visitors to cake and wine. 
In the parish registers and account books the year is marked as 
that of the Great Deliverance ; and in one, that of Milton Abbot, 
after intimations of the condition of watch and ward which had 
prevailed throughout the county, such as charges for scouring the 
parish harness (armour), and repairing the parish butts for the 
archers, are inserted the words ‘The Byble Respyted,’ an evident 
allusion to the great Protestant victory. 

The importance of Plymouth and its harbour continued steadily 
to increase during g the succeeding reigns, In the summer of 1620, 
the famous ‘ Mayflower’—the ship in which the Pilgrim Fathers 
sailed to New England—was compelled by contrary “winds to put 
in first at, Dartmouth, and afterwards at Plymouth, having brought 
the little band of emigrants from Delft to Southampton. The 
Pilgrims, according to a journal of their proceedings published 
in 1622, ‘were kindly entertained and courteously used by divers 
friends dwelling at Plymouth ;’ and it seems to have been in re- 
collection of the kindness shown to them at this port, from which 
they took their final departure, that they gave its name to their 
new settlement in America. It is probable that the Separatist 
pilgrims found many, congenial spirits at Plymouth. The town 
was essentially Puritan, as, indeed, was the greater part of Devon- 
shire at the commencement of the struggle between King and 
Parliament. 

This, however, by no means ensured the peace of the county. 
Mr. Davidson's very useful ‘ Bibliotheca Devoniensis’ contains 
the titles of a vast mass of pamphlets relating to Devonshire at 
this time, most, of which may still be consulted in the British 
Museum. They are filled with curious local details, well 
meriting disinterment at the hands of some zealous antiquary, 
and sufficiently attest the trials and troubles to which ‘ our 
Devon’ was exposed during that disastrous period. The first 
marked event in the county was the death of Sidney Godolphin, 
one of the ‘ four wheels of Charles’s wain,’ at Chagford—a place, 
says Clarendon, which,‘ but for the misfortune of his death, 
could never have had a mention in the world,’ According to a 
local tradition, it was in the open granite porch of the ‘ Three 
Crowns ’—one of the most picturesque of hostels—that this 
‘ young gentleman of incomparable parts’ fell by a musket-shot 
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during one of those skirmishes which were then frequent through- 
. out the open country. Of the towns, Plymouth was seized, 
and defended by its inhabitants in’ the’ absence of the King’s 
general ; and, in spite of vigorous attacks on the part of the royal- 
ists, held out to the close of the war. Exeter, at first Parliamen- 
tarian, and made the head-quarters of the Parliamentary general, 
the Earl of Stamford, was taken by Prince Maurice for the King in 
the autumn of 1643. The Queen’ took refuge within’ its walls, 
and here gave birth to her daughter, Henrietta Maria. It was at 
this time’ ‘also that Fuller the historian ‘sheltered’ himself from 
the storm at Exeter, where he printéd his ‘ Good Thoughts in 
Bad~ Times,’ dedicating’ his book ‘to’ the unhappy Queen ; ‘and 
here'we ‘may suppose him to have first’ observed thé use of gam- 
badoes, “much worn inthe West, whereby, whilést one ridés on 
horseback, his leggs are in’'a ‘coach, clean and-warme, in those 
dirty’ éountries’— a somewhat disparaging ‘expression, perhaps 
suggested by recollections of weary rides through narrow avon 
shiré’ lanes, weep ‘in niud, and‘ overhung’ by dripping branches. 
Througt stich ‘lanes King Charles had, himself ridden when he 
passed wéstward into Cornwall in 1644, ‘in pursuit of, Essex atid 
his forcts“a' royal progress. which Mlist ‘Have ‘contrasted sadly 
cubeigh bite that made ‘in the ‘first’ ‘year ‘of his reign, when he 
visited ‘Plymouth attended ‘by Duke‘ Steepie” and all his court, 
and 'withéssed the departure from the harbour’ of Lord Wimble- 
don’s ill-fated ‘expedition to Cadiz!’ Te‘was én‘this occasion that 
the King and his retimme were entertained by Sir Richard Reynell 
at his‘honse of Ford, near Newton Abbot. ‘ Charles passed ‘two 
days there ; ‘and ‘among the délicaciés of’ the’ bills of fare, which 
have been preserved, besides: an’ infinite ‘number of *’beeves,’ 
“thuttors,” and *veals;* appeat * one barhacle, one hernshaw, two 
nynnets, six sea-pyes, three pea-hens, and two, gulls.’ Little did 
ing’ CHarles imagine, as’ he’ presided’ at’ the ‘board ‘graced by 
these "rentarkable entrées, that the Prince who was finally ‘to 
chase the Stuarts from ‘their throtie would ‘pass his first night in 
England ‘béneath the ‘roof-tree of 'Ford: “ William of Orange 
hafted® there after landing at Brixham. The bed, of carved 
Mahogany, in which ‘he slept, Was preserved ‘at’ Ford until yety 
recently, and, we believe, is’still in existence. “ 
How completely, after the fall of the’ chief Western royalists, — 
‘ The four wheels, of Charles's wain, -|.. 

Grenville, Trevanion, Godolphin, Slanning, slain,’ 
—the'licence ‘of their troopers caused! the Cavaliers to be detested 
throughout the coutity, is evident froin vatious ‘indications ; among 
the rést, from “a contemporary pamphlet, which sets forth how a 
boy 
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boy ‘ about Crediton in the West’ was carried into the air by 


the devil, for the express purpose of inspecting the preparations . 


making in the infernal regions for the fitting reception of Goring 
and Grenville. The clubmen of the county declared for the 
Parliament in September, 1645 ; and Fairfax, who entered Devon- 
shire with his army in the following month, encountered no 
serious check in his course of reducing the few towns and 
garrisons that still held out for the King. 

The story of Fairfax’s proceedings in Devonshire is told at full 
length by his chaplain, Master Joshua Sprigge, in his ‘ Anglia 
Rediviva ’—a short, black-covered volume, which the descendants 
of the Western Cavaliers, when they fell upon it in the hall- 
window of some Puritan neighbour, must have regarded with 
much the same horror as Independent Tomkins displayed at the 
sight of the folio Shakspeare in the oriel at Woodstock. The 
house of Great Fulford, with its picturesque park and noble 
beech avenues, was among the first to surrender, and was placed 
under the command of Colonel Okey, the regicide. Before 
advancing to- Ashburton, near which town the chief remaining 
strength of the royalists was collected, Fairfax reviewed his 
troops within the area of the ancient camp of Cadbury, on a Jofty 
hill commanding the windings of the Exe—a gathering which, 
with all its accompaniments, may safely be commended to any 
historical painter in quest of a picturesque subject. Ashburton— 
where the house in which Fairfax lodged is still pointed out— 
speedily fell; and, during the skirmishes which took place in 
its immediate neighbourhood, Cromwell appears on the scene, 
visiting Devonshire for the first and only time. He fell suddenly 
upon Wentworth’s brigade at Bovey Tracey, disturbing the 
officers at cards, as Puritan scandal-mongers delighted to repeat, 
and compelling them to beat a hasty retreat to Ilsington, the 
manor and birthplace of Ford the dramatist, where they gar- 
risoned themselves in the church. In June, 1646, Charles Fort— 
at Salcombe, near Kingsbridge—the last which held out for the 
King in Devonshire, was surrendered on honourable terms by its 
governor, Sir Edmund Fortescue, to Colonel Welden, the Par- 
liamentarian governor of Plymouth, who had blockaded it for 
four months. Its battered ruins may still be visited ; and the 
keys are still preserved at Fallapit, then and now the ancestral 
seat of the Fortescues. 

So, for the present, the cause of the Stuarts was extinguished 
in the West. The death of Admiral Blake, at the entrance of 
Plymouth harbour, in August, 1657, on his return from the 
expedition to Santa Cruz, and that of Major-General Lambert in 
‘the severe winter of 1683, on the island of St. Nicholas, under 
Mount 
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Mount Edgcumbe, after an imprisonment of twenty-one years, 
were of course regarded with very different feelings by the repre- 
sentatives of the two great parties. Inthe curious MS. journal of 
James Yonge, a member of an ancient Devonshire family who 
was resident at Plymouth during the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, Lambert figures as the ‘ arch-rebell,’ and his death in 
his island-prison is duly recorded. The barren little rock hardly 
admitted of such successful growing of tulips and carnations, 
‘the best that could be had for love or money,’ as the General 
had delighted in at Wimbledon: but Lambert was a painter of 
flowers as well as a cultivator of them, and he may have soothed 
many a weary: hour by the transfer of their brilliant hues to 
canvas, as well as by the solution of mathematical and arith- 
metical problems, which was another of his favourite amuse- 
ments. A curious account of his interview with Myles Halhead, 
a Quaker, will be found in the valuable series of Historical 
Notes recently collected from ‘ Notes and Queries.’ The Quaker 
seems to have visited the old General at Plymouth chiefly for 
the sake of pointing out that his troubles had come upon him 
in retribution,—‘ for that truly, John Lambert, you soon forgot 
your promises..... and made laws, and consented to laws, 
and suffered and permitted laws to be made against the Lord’s 
eople.’ 

. The great event of 1683—the landing of William in Torbay— 
once more somewhat ruffled the tranquillity of Devonshire. Lord 
Macaulay’s brilliant pages are in effect so many photographs of 
the events from the arrival of the Prince at Brixham to his final 
departure from the county; but, in spite of the long array of 
Devonshire thanes who are there recorded as hastening to join 
themselves and their followers to the Protestant ranks, it is cer- 
tain that a considerable time elapsed before the new state of 
things became generally accepted,— 


‘ Ere general freedom, equal law, 
Won to the glories of Nassau 
Each bold Wessexian squire and knight.’ * 


The feeling, to borrow a phrase of Walpole’s, may have been 
not so much Jacobite as ‘ only not Georgeabite’; but there was 
many a squirelet who held, with Sir Hildebrand Osbaldistone, 


‘ that, ‘ what with French antics and book-learning, and the new 


turnips, and the rats, and the Hanoverians,’ very little indeed 
was left of the real Old England. Now and then we meet with 
indications of something more serious than grumbling. A 





* Akenside—Letter to Sir F. Drake. 
seizure 
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seizure of arms was made at Plymouth. The Duke of Ormond, 
* Queen Anne’s darling,’ appeared at the entrance of the harbour 
with a French armament, intending, on his landing, which never 
took place, to set up, the standard of the Stuarts; and Sir Cople- 
stone Bamfylde was carried off to the Tower in state, on a charge 
of treasonable correspondence with the Pretender ; for which the 
ten days’ journey to London in his coach and six, with the 
necessary accompaniments of upsets and stickings in the mud, 
was perhaps sufficient punishment. ‘There was, however, no 
real disturbance in Devonshire; and throughout the reigns of 
the Georges the county steadily increased in wealth and pros- 
perity, although not without such changes as were more or less. 
distasteful to the Sir Hildebrands :— 


‘ The capacious tankard: of double-racked cyder,’ writes Chappell of 
Exeter, about. the time of George IIE.’s accession, ‘ or wholesome tho’ 
home-brewed October, beer, improved by the addition of a nut-brown 
toast,—with which, and perhaps a broil’d rasher, or a steak of hung 
beef, the hospitable Franklin of. the, last, century could regale himself, 
his neighbours, and friends,—are now, rejected for a compleat set of 
tea-tackle and a sugar-loaf; the bounties of Ceres and Pomona under- 
valued, and the dispiriting infusion of the leaves of an Asiatic shrub 
preferr’'d to the exhilarating beverage derived from the red-streak 
apple tree’ or ‘the barley'mow. ‘The glittering rows of pewter plates 
and platters; which-of yore adornéd the dresser and shelves of the neat. 
and ceconomic housewife, give place to’ frangible earthen dishes and 
saucers, less fit. for their: purposes than even the wooden trenchers in use 
before the neglect to cultivate and preserve our timber made more 
work for the miners, pewterers, and cutters. But glazed earthen 
plates must now dull the edges of our knives; and the country squire, 
to keep a step higher than his neighbouring farmers, to please his 
modish madam, and escape being. censured as. a. tasteless churl, must 
prefer the brittleness and frailty of Dresden porcelain, to the solidity 
and permanence of Damnonian pewter.’ * 


We have..already noticed ‘many distinguished Devonshire 
worthies ; but the list of those less immediately connected with 
the actual march of events is-far longer, and certainly not less 
important.. The’ ‘ pious ghosts’ of Hooker, of Jewell, and of 
Reynolds, need starcely. be: called up here. The birthplace of 
the second, Bowden, :an! old farm-house in‘the parish of Berry 
Narbor, is still pointed iout :\of the other two, no record survives. 
in their native county.» Nor :must we delay longer among the 
lawyers—although the list. is no ordinary one, beginning with 
Henry the .Sixth’s Lord Chancellor Fortescue, author of the 





* Review of part of Risdon’s Survey of Devon. Chappell was for many years the 
steward of Sir William Courtenay. 
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remarkable treatise ‘De Laudibus Legum Angliz,’ and ending 
with Sir William Follett. We proceed to the poets, over whom 
the streams and valleys of the West exercised a more direct and 
lasting influence. Three, who have obtained permanent places 
in the literature of England, were resident in Devonshire at the 
commencement of the civil war—William Browne, author of 
‘ Britannia’s Pastorals ;’ Ford, the dramatist ; and Robert Her- 
rick. The two former-were natives; and, if the principle on 
which Fuller has arranged his worthies is to hold good, ‘ Non 
ubi nascor sed ubi. pascor,’ Herrick must also be claimed as a 
Devonian, since his ‘ Hesperides” are at least as full of the 
daffodils and violets that star the steep crofts and orchards of 
Dean Prior, as of any recollections carried westward from Cheap- 
side, or from the ‘ Apollo’ at Temple Bar. Ford, the gloomy and 
terrible subjects of whose tragedies seem partly to have reflected 
his own temperament, had returned from’ London to die at his 
birthplace, Usington, near Ashburton: |The melancholy music 
of his verses will haunt the wanderer beneath the gnarled and 
storm-twisted oaks which there stretch upward toward the heaths 
of Dartmoor; but, with the exception of an occasional word, 
extinct elsewhere, but still to be heard..in Devonshire, there is 
little trace in his works of any influence caught from the scenery 
and associations of his native district. Nor does he seem to have 
been himself remembered there; and Prince’s worthies of the 
name of Ford are authors. of ‘Treatises about Singing Psalms,” 


and the like— 


‘ There goes the parson, most illustrious spark ! 
And there, scarce less illustrious, goes the clerk.’ 


As some compensation for the want of Devonshire allusions in 
Ford, the ‘ Britannia’s Pastorals’ of Browne exhibit throughout 
a series of careful landscape paintings from his native county. 
The banks of the Tavy, the Walla brook which flows into it, and 
the wooded hollow of Ina’s Coombe, close ‘to Tavistock, are alk 
directly referred to; and. the copses, the steep ferny lanes, and 
the wild flowers which make ‘up the staple of his pictures, are 
all studies. from the same neighbourhood. ‘The many direct. 
local allusions in Browne’s poems have been well illustrated by 
Mrs. Bray, herself one of the celebrities of Tavistock. - 

The wildest district of Devonshire—the forest of Dartmoor— 
has found an ardent and accomplished laureate in Carrington, 
whose poem reflects. its character with most entire and loving 
fidelity. ‘The wide, shadow-swept wastes of heather, the sound of 
rocky waters, and the turf smoke slowly ascending through the 
sharp mountain air, come back to us as we turn over its — 
The 
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The wanderer on Dartmoor should by all means make Carrington 
his companion. His poem has well been compared to certain 
wines, which can be drunk in perfection nowhere but among their 
native hills ; and with Carrington in one hand, and Mr. Murray’s 
red book in the other, it will be the traveller's own fault if he 
misses the most remarkable points of beauty or of interest. As 
in all similar regions, the borders of the central moors are more 
picturesque than the highland itself, which forms the watershed 


of the county, and rises, at its greatest eminence, to a height of — 


more than 2000 feet. Deep, narrow coombes, covered with a 
coppice of birch and oak, lie between the hills that extend, like 
bastions, into the lower country ; and each of the river valleys— 
the Plym, the Dart, the Teign, and many a lesser stream—pre- 
sents scenes of ancient, untouched woodland, and, in its upper 
course, of granite-strewn glen and ferny hill, such as might well 
inspire a far worse poet than Carrington, The tourist may make 
a circuit of Dartmoor, never leaving, for more than a hundred 
miles, this wild and romantic scenery, far more suggestive of the 
days of Sir Tristrem or of Britomart, than of these brisker 
times of telegraph and railroad. It resembles, and very closely, 
those parts of Galloway—the scenery of Guy Mannering—which 
form a ring of wooded glens about the central moors and moun- 
tains. But the Devonshire landscape impresses us with a far 
greater sense of security and ancient peacefulness than that of 
Dumfriesshire or the Stewartry. No rude ‘tower of lime and 
stane’ rises on its heathery knoll at the head of the glen, or 
looks far out over the moors to catch the first glance of the 
distant forayers. The only enemies feared by the Devonshire 
franklin were ‘ winter and rough weather ;’ and the ancient farm- 
houses, with their granite porches, their great walnut trees, and 
the beehives ranged under their casements, are generally niched 
into the sunniest corner on the hill side, or preside over the 
green, quiet meadows through which the river sparkles onward. 
In early spring— 


6 When all the hills with moor-burn are a-blaze,’ 


and the peaks of the distant tors are half shrouded by wreaths 
of white smoke—when the bright green of the birch woods and 
larch plantations rivals the golden blaze of the furze, and every 
coppice is fragrant with great tufts of primroses, the scene from 
a hill-side on the Dartmoor border is exceeded in beauty by none 
with which it can be compared, either in England or in 
Scotland. 

We must not, however, lose ourselves among the attractions of 
Devonshire scenery. In spite of their number and variety, no 


great 
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great ‘ show-point’ has, we believe, been omitted in the ‘ Hand- 
book.’ Almost every class of scenery has its representative in 
the county, which supplies a not less wide range of climate, from 
the bracing, highland atmosphere of the moors to the sunny 
warmth of the south coast, where oranges and citrons ripen in 
the open air, and where flowers which are elsewhere treated as 
exotics—the lovely ‘ Devoniensis’ rose among them—flourish 
unprotected throughout the winter. The two Devonshire rail- 
ways, among the most picturesque in England, afford the tourist 
an easy access to much of the county; but he must still, if he 
mean really to enjoy it, wander among the intricate net-work of 
lanes which cross and recross it in all directions. And if the 
distant views are somewhat excluded, and roving propensities 
somewhat checked, no traveller with the eye of an artist will 
quarrel with the steep banks covered with ferns and wild flowers, 
and in due season scarlet with strawberries—‘ most toothsome to 
the palate,’ says old Fuller, who has placed them among the 
‘natural commodities’ of Devon ‘ (I mean if with clarett wine 
or sweet cream), and so plentiful in this county that a traveller 
may gather them sitting on horseback in their hollow highwayes.’ 
Such was the depth of these ‘hollow highwayes’ in Westcote’s 
time, that he tells usa man might have then ridden from one end 
of Devonshire to the other without seeing a single flock of sheep. 
Perhaps the feat might still be accomplished; but the tourist 
must in such case carefully avoid the magnificent panoramas 
which open here and there from the lanes themselves, and which 
may always be seen by turning into the open fields at the hill 
crests, 

Until the tall hedges of the Devonshire lanes have entirely 
disappeared from the land—a consummation which, it may be 
feared, will follow in the train of modern agriculture—the ancient 
dialect of the county will continue to maintain its place. It will, 
no doubt, become obsolete as the province is more and more 
opened by railways and good roads; and in the mean time the 
diligence of the local antiquary should be exerted to procure 
as complete glossaries as possible.* The dialect should be of no 
small interest to archeologists, since, according to Giraldus 
Cambrensis (writing in 1204), the ‘more ancient mode of 
speaking lingered longer in Devonshire than elsewhere,’ al- 
though, he adds, the language now appears more unpolished— 





* The best illustrations of the Devonshire dialect which exist at present are the 
‘Exmoor Scolding’ and Mrs. Gwatkin’s ‘Dialogue.’ The locality in which a 
word is found should always be carefully noticed, since the difference between 
the dialects of North and South Devon is considerable. 


‘ incomposita.” 
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‘ incomposita.’* The. ‘ ancient mode of speaking’ was the 
genuine Saxon of Wessex; and words and phrases may yet be 
heard in Devonshire,:which have never become extinct through 
all the changes of:a”thousand years. In what degree beauty, 
as well as antiquity, is to be found in the local dialect, is 
a question which will be ,variously, decided, according as the 
judges are Devonians or, not, Roger North, ‘who accompanied the 
Lord Keeper Guildford, on his: cireuit at the end of Charles II.’s 
‘eign, insists that ‘the common speech of Devonshire is more 
barbarous than in any “other part of | ngland—the north not 
excepted.’ ‘Few certainly would now be found, to agree in this 
judgment, although | the stranger. pay ‘still meet with many a 
word rusted with age, ad requiri explanation, to all but anti- 
quarian ears, Where this i is dike ult, let us hope it may be 
as judiciously avoided as in the case ‘Tecorded ae Peter Pindar in 
his ¢ Royal Visit to ‘Exeter 2” — P. 


af Now Varmer ‘Taby:L entlonidand 
, Drede.his legs vore, and eatehed ; the hand, 
And shaked: wey a apm main :. 
“I'm glad your Medjesty to, 
And hope your Medjesty,” quot he). 
ull ne’er be maz . 
«“ Mazed, mazed--What’s ome?” the i the King, 
_ I neyer heerd of zicha thing; 
What’s mazed, what, what—my word | K ; 
“ Hem,” zaid my Lord, and hlowed hi | Hose 5 .. 
“Hem, hem, Zit—tis, ¥ do suppose 
‘Bir—2othe old Devonshire ‘word, # ile 


The agriculture of Deyonshire—still sadly, behind, the por of 
the world--is improving year by year, and the enterprise, of the 
greater landowners. -will, .no doubt, eventually aise the county, 
in: this, respect, to,.a,-high, position. Tli¢ mild./climtate | of its 
lower districts has been taken advantage of by. ‘the{ gardeners. 
Devonshire, among many other contributions, has supplied our 
lawns and ornamentat— grounds" with the brilliant double furze 
and the, evergreen, or ‘ Luccombe ’, oak—a cress between the 
Turkey oak ‘and the cork-tree, S ch nurseries ag those of Luc 
combe, and Pince, and of the Veitches at Exeter, will sustain a 
comparison with any in the world 5 a among “show places,’ 
Mr. Loudon has pronounced the beautiful’ gardens ‘and grounds 
of cater to we more com plete” in’ neeeey brineh, wind! in ‘more 





* Cambrie Desevipts, }, i. ¢. 6,' quoted’ by = Frederick’ nha Piefacé’ to 
Layamon’s Brut; :p.| xxvi, 
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admirable order, than any he had met with elsewhere. Devon- 
shire is now almost entirely an agricultural county ; for, although 
the woollen trade still lingers in a few towns, it is not sufficiently 
extensive to be of great importance, and now disperses but slender 
‘labours of the loom ’— 


* Through Dart, and sullen Exe, whose murmuring wave 
Envies the Dune and Rother; who'have wen 
The serge and kersie to their blanching streams.’ * 


Yet Devonshire was at one time a centre of this manufacture. 
In the 12th and 13th centuries, Totnes was one of the chief 
clothing towns of England, and ‘ hose of fine Totnes’ appear in 
sundry romances and in the Welch ‘ Mabinogion,’ when the dress 
of an important personage is described as especially splendid. 
Crediton became the later wool mart of the county. ‘ As fine 
as Kirton (Crediton) spinning,’ was a general proverb; and 
Westcote asserts that 140 threads of woollen yarn spun in that 
town were drawn together through the ‘eye of a tailor’s needle, 
‘which needle and ‘threads were, for’ many years together, to 
be seen in Watling Street in’ London; in’ the shop of one Mr. 
Dunscombe, at the sign of the Golden Bottle? - 

The modern history'of Plymioutti, of ‘its dockyards, its har- 
bour, and its wide-extended commerce, demands a volume to 
itself. The influence of ‘its’ great ‘public establishments is felt 
throughout the county, of which it has ‘become by far the most 
important town. ‘Mr. Cotton’s noble gift to Plymouth of his 
very valuable art library, sketches by the ancient masters, prints, 
and pictures, ought toe make it a school of art for both Devon 
and Cornwall. In this respect, as in so many others, the county 
has been distinguished above most of the other counties of 
England. The succession’of. eminent Devonshire artists, at the 
head of which stands the glorious name of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
includes Northcote, Haydon; and’ the present accomplished Pre- 
sident ofthe Royal Academy. 








Art. VI.—1. The Life and Times of Charles James Fox. By 
Lord John Russell. Vol. I. . 1859," 
2. A History, of England during the Reign of George III. By 
William Massey, M.P.’ Two first volumes. 1855, 1858. 
‘THE work of Lord John Russell will probably: disappoint 
many readers, more from the promise held out by the 


announcement than from any real deficiency in the execution. A 
‘Life of Fox’ by such a hand as his Lordship’s, familiar through 





* Dyer’s ‘ Fleece.’ 
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party and household tradition with the personal character of 
the great Whig leader, enabled by a long course of public 
life to judge of his achievements and failings as a statesman, 
would indeed be no common gain to the literature of our 
country. It is the more disappointing to find that, in the 
present instance, his Lordship has, in his own words, only 
‘attempted rather to follow the political career, than to portray 
the personal life, of Mr, Fox ;’ and that, in point of fact, the 
volume before us contains very little except the mere skeleton 
narrative of public facts, and extracts from parliamentary speeches, 
which are within the reach of any industrious man. Some of 
the observations of the author are extremely interesting, and it 
is to be regretted that he should speak so seldom in his own 
person. It would, however, be premature to criticise a work of 
which the present may perhaps be regarded as a mere intro- 
ductory volume. In the mean time we intend to concern our- 
selves on this occasion with one portion only of Lord John 
Russell’s labours. He has dwelt with much force on the circum- 
stance that a clue to a large portion of our Court and Parlia- 
mentary history for more than twenty years is to be found in the 
antagonism of will and character between George III. and 
Charles Fox. But we are forced to add that he is unable ‘to 
take a generous view, in our belief, of the real character and 
position of the two champions who are thus set in historical 
opposition to each other. 

‘ There are periods in history,’ it was observed in this Journal 
a few years ago, ‘on which the calm of impartial opinion never 
rests, "The grave softens no animosities*-time clears away no 
prejudice. Nearly a century has elapsed since the accession of 
George III.; yet misrepresentation is as busy with his name now 
as when the mob chalked 45 on every wall in London, and 
Wilkes, Junius, and Horne propagated their calumnies.’ Yet 
we had imagined that even the strength of Whig tradition was 
beginning to soften under the influence of years—at least in 
writers of the higher order—that the justice his personal virtues 
deserved was beginning to be rendered to the monarch—and that, 
while retaining even more than contemporary admiration of the 
great qualities of Fox, modern readers were at least ready to 
admit that, in the quarrels between him and his Sovereign, 
the faults were by no means confined to one side, Lord John 
Russell, however, we are sorry to say, adopts the stereotyped 
Whig parallel of the last century—the Tyrant on one hand, the 
Friend of the People on the other; the political Arimanes and 
Oromasdes of our Jacobin grandfathers :— 

‘ George III. was actuated by a conscientious principle, and a ruling 


passion. The conscientious principle was an honest desire to perform 
his 
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Charles James Fox. 


his duty ; and the ruling passion was, a strong determination to make 
the conclusions of his narrow intellect and ill-furnished mind prevail 
over the opinions of the wisest, and the combinations of his most 
powerful subjects. For the space of fifty years these two traits of his 
character had a mighty influence on the fortunes of Great Britain and 
of Europe. His domestic life, the virtuous example which he gave in 
his own court, his sincere piety, contributed much to the firmness with 
which the nation resisted the example of the French Revolution, and 
gave solid support to the throne on which he sate. But his political 
prejudices prolonged the contest with America; his religious intoler- 
ance alienated the affections of Ireland; his national pride and his 
hatred of democracy promoted the war against France, whether 
monarchical * or Jacobin. f 

‘On the other hand, it was the taste of Mr. Fox to vindicate, with 
partial success, but with brilliant ability, the cause of freedom and the 
interest of mankind. . . . . These views and sentiments made him through 
life obnoxious to the King. _Weshall see the results of this antagonism, 
whieh was throughout, on both sides, not only political, but also in 
some degree personal. Thus, for a great part of his life, he appears 
as a kind of rival to the throne.’—Life of Fox, p. 26. 


Although the task be an unpleasing one, we should think our 
work imperfectly done if, before endeavouring to criticise this 
passage, we did not illustrate it: by parallel instances from other 
historical writers. of the modern age of literature—living men, 
witnesses, so to speak, whom we must call into court, to assume 
the responsibility of the personal accusations which party bias, 
often perhaps unconsciously, has induced them to leave on record 
against their great political enemy. And first we'must cite the 
portrait which is drawn by Lord Brougham in his Historical 
Sketches :— 


* Of a narrow understanding, which no culture had enlarged—of an 
obstinate disposition, which no education, perhaps, could have human- 
ised—of strong feelings in ordinary things, and a resolute attachment 
to all his own opinions and predilections—George III. possessed much 
of the firmness of purpose which, being exhibited by men of contracted 
mind without any discrimination, and as pertinaciously when they are 
in the wrong as when they are in the right, lends to their characters an 
appearance of inflexible consistency often mistaken for greatness of 
mind, and not seldom received as a substitute for honesty. In all that 
related to his kingly office he was the slave of deep-rooted selfishness ; 
and no feeling of a kindly nature was ever allowed access to his bosom 
whenever his power was concerned, either in its maintenance or in the 








* We cannot serign a definite meaning to this phrase. George III. made peace 
with monarchical Franee in 1763. He certainly was not answerable for her 
making war on us in 1778. And if the allusion is to the war with the Emperor 
Napoleon, the King was toc much impaired in intellect at that period to have 
much share in the responsibility for it. 

manner 
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manner of exercising it. Jn other sqpecte he was a man of an, amiable 


disposition! — and few pftinces have been more exemplary in theit 
domestic habits, or in ‘the offices of private friendship. “But, the instant 
that his prerogative’ was concerned, or his ‘bigotry interfered with, or 
his will thwarted, the most unbending pride, thé most bitter animosity, 
the most calculating coldness of heart, the most unforgiving resentment, 
took possession of his whole heart, aud swayed.it by turns. The habits 
of friendship, the ties of blood, the dictates of conscience, the rules of 
honesty, were alike forgotten; and the fury of the tyrant, with the 
resources of a cunning which mental alienation is supposed to whet, 
were ready to circumvent or to destroy all who interposed. an obstacle 
to the fierceness of unbridled desire. His conduct; throughout , the 
American war, and towards the Irish people, has often been cited as 
illustrative of the dark side of his public character; and his treatment 
of his eldest son, whom he hated with a hatred scarcely betokening a 
sound mind, might seem to illustrate the shadier part of his personal 
disposition : but it was in truth only another part of his public, his pro- 
fessional conduct ; for he had no better reason for this implacable 
aversion than the jealousy which most men, have of their successors, 
and the consciousness that the Prince, who must succeed him, was 
unlike him, and, being disliked hy him, must during their joint lives 
be thrown into the hands of the Whig party, the adversaries he most 
of all hated and feared.’— Sketches of Statesmen, vol. i. p. 10. 


Among those who form in our opinion far too depreciating an 
estimate of George III.’s character must be included the most 
recent historian of his reign, Mr. Massey, whose unfinished work 
sve have cited at the head of this article. Though a man of 
temperate and judicial mind, he writes as a political partisan, 
and one by no means free from the one-sided. tendencies, 
without which it would appear few can interest themselves in 
writing history or in reading it. But if his conclusions on 
questions of policy will be received according as his pre- 
mises are accepted or rejected, his judgments on men will be 
recognised for the most part as unusually just and reasonable. 
They form in fact the most interesting, if not the most valuable, 
part of his work. Wholly free from arbitrary arrogance, and 
from that spirit of literary antithesis which is the common fault 
of historical authors in our day: almost timidly conscientious 
in the assignment of praise and blame, and generous to a 
fault in making allowance for infirmities and difficulties, he 
brings at the same time to his task a practical politician’s know- 
ledge of public life. These are valuable qualities, and we are 
sorry that his treatment of the King is an exception to his usual 
style, and a blot in our view on the general fairness of his pages. 

We turn to the popular historian of English Civilization, 
Mr. Buckle, who, in his grand panoramic view’ of things past, 
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present, and to come, has condescended to daub in, with two or 
three smirches of his dashing brush, a very rough portrait of his 
deceased Majesty, in which the features are eyidently borrowed 
from the usual shop-caricatures :— 


‘The reactionary movemettt was greatly aided by the personal 
character of George IIT.; for he, being Moen as well as super- 
stitious, was équally anxious ‘to extend the prerogative and strengthen 
the Church: Every liberal ‘sentiment, everything approaching to 
reform, nay,’even the mere mention of inquiry, was an abomination in 
the eyes of that narrow and ignorant prince—without knowledge, 
without taste, without even a glimpse of one of the sciences, or a 
feeling for ‘one of the fine arts, education had done nothing to enlarge 
a mind which nature had more than usually contracted... . . In that 
immensé mass-of evidence now extant, and which consists of every de- 
scription of private correspondence, records of private conversation and 
of public acts,'there is not to be found the slightest proof that he knew 
any one of those numerous things which’ the govern of a country 
ought to Know, or, indeed, that he was acquainted with a single duty of 
his position, except that mere mechanical routine of ordinary business 
which tight ‘have béen effected by, the lowest clerk in the meanest office 
in his kingdom?” ; paces 

Now,. we,believe that in merely bringing together these pas- 
sages we have already, half gained our cause in -bebalf of the 
memory of the Sovereign thug,strangely misrepresented. No one 
really Posner with the portrait, of the central figure of that long 


his mm 


reign—that King who was for many years a kind, of household 
divinity to great numbers of, the. steadiest, soberest, most 
thoroughly English of his subjects, and from whose name_ the 
traditional halo has, scarcely yet faded away in the minds of 
their descendants—no one familiar with his real defects, as well as 
with his virtues, versed in all the lights and shadows of the pic- 
ture, but will at, once dismiss them as the mere ebullitions of 
party prejudice. , But instead of criticising them in the, gross, 
we prefer falling to ‘ something of a slower method,’ and offering 
some small contributions, of our, own towards the. ascertainment 
of the real justice or injustice of the principal charges specially 
deducible from them. _, al 

And first, as to the King’s alleged hostility to men of liberal 
opinions, and.in particular to Lord Chatham and to Fox. 


if The elder Pitt, adds Mr; Buckle, “as’the avowed friend of popular 
rights,strenuously opposed the despotic principles of the Court ; and for 
thas reason he was hated by George ILI. witha hatred that seemed scarcely 
compatible with a sane mind. Fox was oné.of the greatest statesmen of 
the eighteenth century, and was better acquainted than any other with 
the character and resources of those foreign nations with which our 
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own interests were intimately connected. To this rare and important 
knowledge he added a sweetness and an amenity of temper which 
extorted the praises even of his political opponents. But he, too, was 
the steady supporter of civil and religious liberty ; and he, too, was so 
detested by George III. that the King, with his own hand, struck 
his name out of the list of Privy Councillors, and declared that he 
would rather abdicate the throne than admit him to a share in the 
Government.’ * 


There is no doubt evidence enough to the following effect : 
that the King did, in popular parlance, ‘hate’ Lord Chatham, 
though much rather with a kind of petulant aversion, than with 
a ‘ savage rancour,’ or a feeling approaching to insanity. But the 
arraignment against him on this subject is chiefly founded on 
one of his familiar notes to Lord North, printed by Lord 
Brougham, under the date of the 9th August, 1775. So much 
use has lately been made of these notes as illustrating the royal 
character, that it is as well the reader should be reminded, once 
for all, what they really are. Lord Stanhope tells us that they 
‘were laid before Sir James Mackintosh, who, extracting the 
most important passages, transcribed them into a MS. volume.’ 
We believe we may add that the originals are lost. What we 
have, therefore, are not the King’s notes, but simply Sir J. 
Mackintosh’s hurried extracts; and how far he may have cur-~ 
tailed and adapted them (using them in all honesty for his own 

urpose only) it is impossible for us to say. Some of them bear 
internal evidence of being the mere abstracts of the transcriber. 
Taken as genuine, they are mere scraps written down in all 
the confidence of friendship, and all the freedom of ordinary 
conversation, and of precisely the same value, and subject to the 
same deductions, as records of hasty conversation between 
intimate friends would be, when referred to as expressions of 
permanent opinion. 


‘The making Lord Chatham’s family suffer for the conduct of their 
father is not in the least agreeable to my sentiments. But I should choose 
to know him to be totally unfit to appear on the public stage, before I 
agree to any offer of that kind, lest it should be wrongly construed to 
fear of him. . . . . But when decrepitude or death puts an end to him 
as a trumpet of sedition, I shall make no difficulty in placing the second 
son’s name instead of the father’s, and making the pension 30001.’ 





* As to this threat, Mr. Buckle is, we believe, in the right; but there is 
singular variation in the accounts left by contemporaries, as to the time and circum- 
stances of this supposed resolution of the King. We are inclined from the evidence 
to believe he seriously entertained it twice: once on the occasion of the Lord 
George Gordon riots, when he is said to have been turned from it by the remon- 
strances of M. de Luc, who at that time had much of his confidence; again in 
the following year, when obliged to part with Lord North. 
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Strong language, doubtless; but before we condemn the 
King for using it, let us examine a little into the relations 
between himself and Lord Chatham. To those who, like Mr. 
Buckle, believe that George III. hated Lord Chatham because 
he was a ‘champion of popular rights,’ of course the circum- 
stance is at once satisfactorily accounted for. There may be 
those who will care to search a little below the surface. They 
will find that, whatever Mr. Pitt’s merits towards his country 
may have been, his personal conduct to George III. had been 
for several years of the most annoying kind. They will find the 
great patriot, in the King’s closet and in Parliament, oscillating 
between the most presumptuous arrogance, capricious exclusive- 
ness, and a sycophancy almost unintelligible to modern English 
ears. They will find that in close communion with his Sove- 
reign, Chatham strangely combined all;the fulsome prostration of 
Queen Elizabeth’s courtiers, with all the dictatorial pride of the 
minister of acitizen king. They will find that, whenever a great 
crisis required his powers, he was either at Hayes ‘lying on his 
back, talking fustian,’ or else in sinister activity, intriguing in 
turn with every section of the factions which disputed the power 
and patronage of St. James’s—alike indispensable and intoler- 
able. Distance of time, and the lustre which envelopes his 
name, have now softened the harsher outlines of the great 
statesman’s character; but a very slight familiarity with the 
minuter records of the period is enough to show us how in- 
sufferable a nuisance he must have been to those who had 
the misfortune to oppose him, or the greater misfortune to co- 
operate with him ; but most of all to the poor King, alternately 
cajoled and snubbed by his too powerful subject, elevated to a 
deity one day, degraded (literally) to the meanest of mankind the 
next, and exposed to language which it was almost equally dan- 
gerous to the royal authority to notice and to leave unnoticed. But 
it is too true that they will find far stronger cause than all this for the 
King’s aversion; that, in plain English, the great statesman was one 
on whose assurances no reliance could be placed, whose vehemence 
was controlled by no regard for veracity. ‘There were two pas- 
sages in Lord Chatham’s later life which seem to us to have 
especially warped the King’s inclinations against him. 

The King’s detestation of Wilkes, from whom he had suffered 
so much, was notorious, and surely justifiable. On the 16th 
November, 1763, Mr. Pitt, in Parliament, thus qualified Wilkes 
as the author of the ‘ Essay on Woman :’—‘ He did not deserve 
to be classed among the human species, He was the blasphemer 









* See Pitt’s famous Speech of March, 1770. 
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‘Of his God, ‘atid the tibeller of shis King.’ |The | orator then pro- 
‘seeded to reconcile’ this ‘abuse df Wilkes with his: own (at that 
time) close’ alliatice -with his brother-in+law, Lord. ‘Temple, 
“Wilkes’s' notorious) patromiss oo ovsvenel ein b sindy 
_. * He was proud ‘to call him (Lord. Témplé) "hiis’ relation.’ He’ was 
‘his friend, his bosont friend; ‘whosé fidélity Wa¥ as‘unshaKen'as his virtue. 
“They went into’ dffice' together, ‘and ‘would’ die together. | He knew 
‘nothing Of atty connexion with the'writer of thellibel. If there subsisted 


roonimoh yl: 


any, he was totally unacquainted) with it? ir bo. 
“'On''this speéch ‘the King congratulated: Mr: Grenville § ‘and 
‘Lord ‘Barrington describéd it'as'* ‘worth 50;000/. to'the ‘ministry, 
for it would secure’ them’ a good sessioti.’”” We know better now ; 
_ and, the King, doubtless, wag soon’ well' enough’ informed ‘ofthe 
real value of Pitt's Demosthenic’ repudiatién ‘of ‘conmexidn ‘with 
the libeller., Fhanks to, the precautions taken by Lord Temple 
to preserve the evidence of his own infamy, we are now able to 
oFead, in, the Grenville Papers the amount and character of that 
,nobleman’s connexion with Wilkes atthe’ ‘dite “of Pitt’s ‘speech. 
An the preceding month of October we’ find his Lordship’ addréss- 

jing Wilkes in half-a-dozen flattering ‘couplets, beginning " ’ 
il 1 ‘What Muse, thy. glory, shall preseme to sing, . 
wr! to Sqhighly honoured by a mighty king?’ PA 
‘On the 18th): Me, ‘Wilkes. informs/ his poetical correspondent 


“that he’ ‘is; proud) to: have: obligations to. Lord; Temple,:, and 


‘Stakes the liberty of: going, into jis’ private. affairs,’ explains 
‘ithe circumstances of Mrs. Wilkes’s'jointure and his own Buck- 
'nghamshire’ estates,! “and wishes, to raise the sum of 3000/.to 


“tbe entirely: happy,’ through the medium \of, his Lordship’s purse. 
oAOn theet2th of: November, ifour. days . before .Pitt’s:speech,,..we 


‘find Wilkes: “closeted. with Lord ‘Temple.for two hours, and a 


~*half?-: On thee 13th Wilkes, ‘visits, bis.Lordship ’,,,again. ,.. And 


‘cate)'we to believes+or- are. we to, suppose,,the King believed, 


‘except forthe first moment+~in. Pitt's, asseverations of his.,.own 
' ignorance /Of his brother-in-law’s ostentatious patronage of the 


\ dibeller?'' Why, the supposition, is.,too. strong,eyen for. Dr. 


Thackeray; model ‘biographer .as,,he,is.,:\{Agcording ,to Mr. 


Wilkes,’ says that gentle -writer,, ‘the, conduct) of,,Mr, Pitt, ;;in 


making these strong declarations, was. hypocritical towards,.the 


“ipablic’ and: deceitful towards, bimself,’ ; It is, clear ,enough,.in 
short, thatag-soon as the echoes of the )orator’s, eloquence. .had 
© died away,! his denial was totally: discredited,. and, by none, more 


‘than the’ King,: to: :propitiate {whose favour. it), had;.been, chiefly 
‘uttered. Can we be surprised at the temper into which his 
feelings towards the utterer finally settled? 


Years, 
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Years, however, passéd\on) hew\combinations and new cabinets 
were formed, and Mr. Pitt, alternately domineering and syco- 
phantic, certainly did not improve his position ‘in the King’s good 
graces, whatever’ subjection the. latter .may, have been ; forced 
occasionally to endure beneath him. ‘The extraordinarily servile 
character of Pitt’s language on receiving, the, pension and peerage 


has been often remarked on., Here is another specimen of the 


kind of diction in which it was his pleasure to accost his 
Sovereign, in the intervals.of flagrant opposition to him, It is 
the draft ofa letter. to, the King, from, the ‘Chatham Corre- 
spondence,’ vol. iii., p. 230 (March, 1767) :— 


‘Tord Chatham ‘most humbly begs leayejto Jay himself at the, King’s 
feet, and wants words to convey to his Majesty his duty, submission, 
and devotion, and how deeply he is penetrated with the exceeding con- 
descension and transcendent goodness of his Majesty. ‘The appearance 
of returning reason in the House of Commons is solely owing to his 
Majesty’s magnanimity and wisdom, in the present crisis! . . . He 
counts every hour till he is able ‘to attend ‘his Majesty’s gracious 
presence.’ , 


A few years more, and the stilted courtier was addréssing 


the House of Lords in the famous speech, already referred to, ‘in 


which he asserted that his Majesty was still under the influence 
of Lord Bute—‘ that favourite, at the present moment abroad, 
yet his influence by his confidential agents as powerful as if he 
were at home. Who does not know the Mazarinade of France ? 
that’ Mazarm absent was Mazarin still—and what is there to,dis- 
tinguish the two cases? . . . A long train of these practices,’ was 
his‘famous' peroration, ‘has at length unwillingly convinced. me 
that there is something behind the throne, greater than the throne 
itself.’ This was said at a time when the King had not seen Lord 
Bute for six years, and when Lord Chatham must have been per- 
‘fectly well aware that he had not done so. Itmay be, as the Duke 


_ of Grafton then asserted, and as Lord Stanhope believes, that.this 


most calumnious charge originated in the cause so lavishly as- 
Signed to the King’s own acts by his enemies—‘ the effect, of 


' ‘Chatham’s distempered mind, brooding over its discontents.’ But 


what must have been its effect on the mind of the King? That 
charge—of favouritism towards Lord Bute—scarcely founded at all 
on the outset, wholly unfounded since 1763—had embittered his 
life. It had blasted those early prospects. of popularity with the 
nation which he had cherished in all the freshness of a youthful 
and eager nature. It had caused his people to regard him with 


‘Hatred, his nobility to treat him with cold suspicion, It had 


driven his ministers: into abandoning the Princess Dowager to a 
public mark of disgrace, which the nation had at last the decency 
: to 
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to repudiate, but which made a deep impression on her sensitive 
son. It had driven that mother to implore from hima protection 
against insult which it was impossible for him to give, until he 
was forced to reply, in the stern language reported by Horace 
Walpole in his Last Journals, ‘I bear such things, and she must 
bear them.’ It had caused the mob to huzza, in defiance of the 
common decencies of human nature, at the death of her whom 
they had persecuted in life. Grossly false as the charge was (as 
is now admitted on all hands), it was of that class of falsehood 
which proverbially admits no refutation: for a negative cannot 
be proved. It had been the very curse of the King’s life: a 
malignant shadow, fastening itself to him with all the tenacity 
of substance. And now, in 1770, when time and good sense 
were at last gradually consigning these rumours to oblivion, the 
foremost man in the country stepped forward, clothing gratuitous 
falsehood in all the colours of his unrivalled eloquence, to 
give them renewed life, and for the mere personal purposes of 
faction! And then the refined malignity of the allusion to 
Mazarin, so well understood by that generation! And this was 
one who so shortly before had thrown himself at the Royal feet, 
profuse in expressions of the most slavish devotion! Surely 
there is no reason to wonder at the durability of the King’s dis- 
pleasure, or that the mouth which, always using when in opposi- 
tion, as Mr. Massey admits, ‘language highly aggressive and 
inflammatory,’ had at last given utterance to this mischievous 
calumny, was stigmatised by him in private correspondence with 
his minister as a ‘ trumpet of sedition.’ 

It is in no spirit of disrespect to the memory of Chatham that 
we dwell on his worst failings: as far as he is himself con- 
cerned, his mighty shade ought to stand on the other side of 
that river of Lethe which washes away memories of evil ; but 
common justice towards the King demands that, when his treat- 
ment of that great citizen is made the ground of severe animad- 
version, history should not forget the provocation he received, 
It is a melancholy proof of the abasement to which extravagance 
may reduce genius, when we discover a mind so inferior as that 
of George III. entertaining, and with cause, a sentiment of aver- 
sion not unmingled with contempt for one like Lord Chatham’s, 
But his was genius notwithstanding : and men are apt very imper- 
fectly to realize their own meaning when we attribute that quality 
to any one, whether author or statesman. We thereby mark him 
out as differing from the rest of his race, not in degree, but in 
species, ‘The fire of some orators,’ as Lord John Russell 
forcibly expresses it in his Life of Fox, ‘is more skilfully pre- 


pared—their flame burns longer and more steadily ; but Lord 


Chatham’s 
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Chatham’s flashes came from heaven.’ The man of talent is but 
he who wins a higher number of marks in the great competitive 
examination of the world. The man of genius stands alone and 
uncompeted with. Not only does the great figure of Chatham 
present itself in single grandeur among the multitude of intriguing 
mediocrities whom England then dignified with the name of 
statesmen ; but if we extend our imaginary view farther into the 
Asphodel meadow, where the distinguished shades of his age 
may be supposed assembled, he still retains his solitary station 
among themall, For from the lowest manof genius to the highest 
man of talent the distance is, in truth, almost immeasurable. 
But this is a point of view seldom attained by the contemporaries 
of any man. Those of Lord Chatham certainly by no means 
estimated the great reality before them. They felt his personal 
importance, because he alone commanded the country. They 
dreaded his terrible eloquence, his contemptuous audacity. They 
shrank from contact with his superior political virtue and dis- 
dain of corruption ; but they dwelt more on his weaknesses than 
on his greatness. Those"of the higher order of intellect were of 
course more sensible of his real eminente than the rest. Horace 
Walpole, who at once laughed at him, admired him, and feared 
him—Burke, whose irritation at that waywardness which had 
upset so many political combinations, almost overpowered his 
sense of the grandeur combined with it—these could, to a great 
extent, appreciate Chatham ; but even they imperfectly, until 
after his death. That George III. should never have understood 
him is no cause for surprise. 

But Chatham was not only a man of genius: he was one of 
that peculiar order who mould the world—whose influence enters 
widely into the spirit, not only of their contemporaries, but of 
posterity. There is no wider distinction than this between men 
equally gifted by nature with its rarest quality. There are those 
who seem to work along with the grain of their age, and those 
who work against it. Europe, at the period with which we are 
now concerned, produced perhaps but two men of genius in 
political life—Chatham and Frederick the Great; and the two 
afford striking illustrations of these opposite characteristics. 
Frederick was neither of his nation, nor of his age. He not only 
professed but really felt much contempt for both. His influence 
over men, great as it was, resulted only from personal strength 
of character and sheer energy of will. And it died with him, 
He left a world of admirers, but no imitators—no heirs of his 
spirit, or continuers of his work. After his forty years of 
activity, his North-Germans remained the same honest, slow, 
meditative, imperturbable race whom he had originally been 
called 
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les ‘tends.’ ‘With ‘Chatham the very reyerse, was the case, -He 
“was: thorough! “GE Hitiibelyat Emclak nom, pon, the manos 
“his tigé-Engtish ‘in “all points of his character; weak.and strong 
his’ bravery, ‘bis |haughtiness, his upconformable manners, -his: 
‘contemptuous spitit, his constant striving after the highest aims, 
his disregard of ‘difficulties. and seated impossibilities. ,.. And 
he* imparted ‘back again to the national, character, refined and 
exalted’ by passing’ through’ the, alembic of his, genius, those 
qadlities which he had’ derived from jit, with his mother’s, milk. 
‘His'spirit ran through the, nation like an infection.,,, He raised 
us to’ thé pinnacle of political glory ; he-humbled, the, Continents 
He would, despite the Obstinacy of others, had his own wayward 
will permitted it, have saved America. But after death, his 
influence was even greater than in life, and it breathes among, us 
to:this: day; We can’ ‘remember those as old people who..were 
young in the latter period of Chatham, and took a strong youthful 
initerest in’its politics. We haye seen their eyes light up at,the 
mere mention of his name—haye, witnessed their vivid recolleo+ 
tidh of his person, their. unconscious imitation of bis gesture'and 

lance of fire, In our, parliamentary eloquence, in our politica! 
life, in our. value for the. unstained» personal character of public 
men, in,that bold, and ready freemasonry of ‘mutual’ appreciation 
among them which, above all other! causes, préserves our systern 
from degay; in that peculiar attitude, towards foreign hatidéns 
be ini when rightly preserved, maintains. our influence, ;and, 
wheén exaggerated, exposes us to hatred, and derision, we arealk 
of us the sons of Chatham to this day. 

But George III. was guilty in the eyes: of his. accusers) hot 
only of rancour towards Lord Chatham, but the ‘much deeper 
offence of hatred towards Charles Fox; and-for: the same reason)’ 
according to Mr. Buckle and Lord Jobn Russell—because Fox’ 
was the friend of the'peeple. The fact, ut. all events, is undeni- 
able. The King did entertain towards Charles Fox a white heat 


of animosity, of very different fervour’ from’ that with which he, 


regarded Lord Chatham, or any other opponent of his will, during 


his‘dong reign: a feeling, the intensity of which scarcely seemeg | 


to ‘ditminish—increase it hardly could—throughout the life of 
that'statesman. Had he not acause? The full answer to this 


question cannot be given without displaying the, King’s: character’ 


in more points than, one. A J 
There are few things more singular to those who, study, thet 
charactet than'the excessive and anxious pertinacity with, whieh, 
he supported Lord Nort 8 moribund Ministry, (in: 1780.and. 81), 
striving by the exertisé of every royal, influence to, keep vitality 
sik ma 3 # Jeo pio? ; ‘ ‘ a in 
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“Sits 4mploring) coaxing, ‘almost threatening ‘Lord North, she 


his daily ‘and “hurried ‘hotes, not to abandon him;,,speaking 
witha” Kind of ‘shuddering dread of the .combinations,..wbhich 
must’ follow if he resigned. ‘he same spirit shows itself in 
his:-vehement antipathy to the ‘Shelburne-Rockingham Ministry 


aiid” the “Coalition nistry. It is so, difficult, to. account 


‘for on ‘mere political causes, that it has commonly given; rise 
't6® the’ ‘edsy explanation of incipient insanity... And, ,it.,is 
éertain that’ the intensity of his feelings at this time was\yery 
neuf affecting his mental health. Such was the impression (as 
we have ‘beef informed) of General Budé, one of those who, were 
mst constantly about his person in the earlier part of his reign. 
He’said— ees r 
aig The first five or six, years,he knew him”,.(the King)‘ he thinks ' he 
fiever saw such a temper. He was always, cheerful : never forva 
tidriieht discomposed or out of humour. But the,.Ameriean, war iv 
sonie ‘degree altered ‘his temper from his extreme anxiety and, dis; 
appointment’ on that head. ‘The Coalition, and, having. a ministry 
forded on ‘him which he detested, hurt him also. That he was just 
beginning to: enjoy the comforts arising from his, present fortunate 
administration, and the fruits of the popularity he had acquired by 
28.years.of virtuous conduct, when serious ‘causes of' agitation over- 
turned a mind rendered swore and more susceptible, which was naturally 
of the most feeling and anxious kind,’ ‘ ye 
» We have mentioned ‘his half-disttacted notes to. Lord, North at, 
this:period ; here is ‘one, not hitherto printed, to Lord Dartmouth, 
who-engaged still more of his affection :— es 
g ‘27th March, 1782; 
§Lord Dartmouth, ‘Though I have directed Lord North this morning, 
te,qequaint: all the Cabinet that they must come and resign their 
reapective. offices before the levee this day; as I’ think it would make 
an,.qdd.medley to. see some there kissing hands whilst others are to’ 
resign, therefore I, shall, if possible; be at St. James’s before one fox’ 
that melancholy purpose. ) al ; ney 
“¢T own I could not let Lord Dartmouth hear this without writing 
him a few lines to, avow how very near he will always be to my heart, 
and’ ‘that I have ever. esteemed him, since I have, thoroughly known! 
him,'in’ another light than any: of his companions in, ministry,,,, What; 
days it'has pleased the Almighty to place me in, when Lord. Dartmouth, 
can (bea) mani té"be removed, but at his own request! But I cannot 
complaias,!") I-adore’ the ‘will of Providence, and will ever resign myse)f 
obediently to His will. My heart is too full to'add’ more.’ 
Why‘this’ mote than ‘natural antipathy to a change so, un- 
avoidable?! “In''1780' the, American war, was, vintually over ; 
no-(drie'Kktew’ thi§ better'than the King, himself. . The popular 
voite Was tidw' for péace’s''all hope-of reconquest was at an end ; 
43 and 
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and with it all real hope of maintaining Lord. North’s adminis- 
tration in power. That minister himself was daily more anxious 
to be relieved of it. Was it fear of his probable successors? 
The King did not trust Lord Shelburne, but he had no antipathy 
to him: he disliked and combated the ‘ great Revolution 
families,’ but with no more than a political dislike: he never 
showed any particular animosity to ‘ that incapable, nervous 
puppet’ (the words are Horace Walpole’s), whom the Whigs set 
up at the head of their half of the joint ministry of 1782. The 
influencing cause certainly was not what Lord John Russell 
composedly calls (in his Memorials of Fox) the King’s ‘inca- 
pacity to appreciate the character or respect the feelings of inde- 
pendent men.’ The feeling at the bottom of the King’s mind 
was simply and evidently his aversion towards the inevitable Fox. 
What was at this time the reason ? 

We leave to Mr. Buckle, and those who love his sweeping 
mode of judgment, the supposition that dislike to Fox’s political 
tenets (ten years before the French Revolution) had much or 
anything to do with the matter. Nor would we dwell too much 
on a cause which found more favour in general opinion at the 
time—the revolt of the King’s moral sense against Fox’s notorious 
and excessive profligacy. After the detraction and ridicule of the 
Fitzpatrick and Lawrence school of Whig wits have done their 
worst, men are beginning to subside into a juster appreciation of 
this part of the King’s character. There can now be no doubt 
that his opposition to vice and the vicious arose from two causes; 
the one as honourable to his heart as the other to his head. The 
one was a strong moral repugnance ; an instinctive abhorrence, 
which even betrayed him into some of the greatest errors of his 
reign, in the exaggerated precautions which it induced him to take. 
The other was a deep conviction, which appears over and over 
again in his familiar writings, that court profligacy was among the 
most serious political evils of the day, and threatened decay to the 
constitution. These sentiments he carried out with all the single- 
ness of his bold and hearty nature. His dislike to Lord Sand- 
wich, ‘whose character he disapproved,’ overcame all sense of 
his political usefulness as a tool. He refused Fitzpatrick a 
place in his household. ‘1 don’t choose,’ he wrote to Lord North, 
* to fill my family with profest gamesters, and thereby made for 
life a witty and uncompromising enemy. Of Fox he writes to 
the same minister, in 1773, that he had ‘thoroughly thrown off 
every principle of common honour and honesty ;’ this was when 
the patriot of twenty-four had ruined himself, and nearly ruined 
his father, at the gaming-table. ‘He never had any principle,’ 
says the King in another-of these confidential notes, ‘ and there- 
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fore ean act as his interests may’ guide him: harsh words, no 
doubt, but exactly’ parallel with Lord Brougham’s own descrip- 
tion of Fox’s conduct at the Coalition. But, as we have said, 
we believe the royal hostility towards Fox to have had in truth 
a far deeper foundation; and this opens a separate and very im- 
portant chapter in the King’s personal history, not to be illus- 
trated except by a long digression. 

Much as has been said of his family virtues, the extreme 
intensity of his domestic affections has scarcely been appreciated. 
It partook a little of the morbid side of his character. His life- 
long passion for his Queen is familiar to all. In youth, if he had 
followed his temperament only, he would have been a very general 
admirer of the sex. Not to dwell on the old story of Hannah 
Lightfoot and his honourable devotion to Lady Sarah Lennox, 
there is little doubt that, even after marriage, one or two of the 
beauties of his Court—the lovely Duchess of Argyle in particular— 
had the credit of giving her Majesty reasonable cause for jealousy.* 
But notwithstanding this, his early relations to his Queen partook 
of extreme and jealous watchfulness. This was a point of his cha- 
racter—whatever he loved must be guarded with almost Oriental 
seclusion from that contamination of the world, which was the 
constant subject of his dread, After her first arrival from Ger- 
many—we quote from the manuscript reminiscences of a close 
personal attendant of her Majesty—the royal pair lived almost 
téte-a-téte. She ‘only saw her ladies of the bedchamber once a 
week,’ and then in the most solemn of circles, Lord Bute, adds 
the writer, had put it into the King’s head that his bride of sixteen 
had a tendency to dissipation! In fact, her life was almost 
rendered miserable by his care—a woman nearly killed with 
kindness, The more honour to her true womanly character and 
attractions, which soon overcame her early difficulties, and won 
for her not only the most singlehearted affection, but the most 
thorough confidence, for the remainder of their lives. 

It is well known how much of a similar spirit exhibited itself 








* The King’s early fancies soon passed away, with one alleged exception. It 
is said that there was a lady of his Court, of irreproachable character and singularly 
refined personal beauty, one whom Horace Walpole calls ‘ the picture of majestic 
modesty,’ for whom he nourished an early passion, suppressed in middie life and 
almost forgotten, until his lunacy brought her name constantly to his lips. Even 
in some of his latest attacks (if the testimony of close personal observers can be 
credited) she was ever present to his imagination. It was a strange exhibition of 
some of the most recondite weaknesses of human nature—touching or ludicrous, 
as the observer might be himself inclined—to hear the aged sufferer 

‘ Haunted to his latest hour 
By the vain shadow of the past,’ 
calling on her:maiden name, disused for fifty years, and imploring interviews with 
her, when both were tottering on the verge of the grave. J 
in 
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in the King’s relations to his brothers, and other members of his 
family—a subject which ‘we can but lightly touch on, but which 
certainly places him ‘in no favourable aspect.’ Nor is it at all an 
uncommon circumstance to find men-who are most estimable in the 
ordinary relations of life, least expansive, and least amiable in 
their attitude towards their, nearest kindred, That George III. 
had great provocations in this quarter all must admit, When 
the intriguing Irish widow, and the English milliner’s base-bom 
daughter, daringly availing themselves of the loose marriage-law 
of the day, claimed rank and position“as princesses of the blood, 
it was enough to heat the blood of the’ Guelfs, notwithstanding 
the cooling D’Olbreuse infusion, to a frightful pitch of ebullition. 
Any violence or injustice committed towards these unlucky 
couples in the first heat of royal: wrath might have merited 
excuse, if not justification. | But-the:cold, obstinate nature of the 
resentment thus excited appears to us'to constitute one of the 
more serious stains which impartial history:must attach to his 


‘reputation. After he had gone through the form of external 


reconcilement with his brothers, and bad: provided munificently 
for the chances of their issue, he stillmaintained the same dis- 
‘tance between his person and theirs which had subsisted during 
the period of estrangement. This fixed: indifference probably 
ruined the Duke of Gloucester’s prospects: of: public utility, 
described as he is by one who knew him well, as ‘an amiable, 
honourable man, but unfitted to shine in'company from extreme 
shyness. ‘The Duke told a friend that:he; had not dined above 
five or six times with the King in‘the whole course of his life: 
it is true that a' large portion of it was spent abroad. 

The Royal Marriage Act, carried through by the strong will 
of the King, has certainly had a singular indirect effect: jin 
injuring his memory, by stirring up against him the personal 
spite of Horace Walpole, the destined chronicler of his age. 
The two volumes of * Last Journals’ which Dr. Doran has given 
to the world are but a running commentary on this one. text. 
Let us, however, listen to Mr. Massey’s more serious view of the 
subject :— 

‘For a result so inadequate—for the sole purpose indeed of exalting 
the prerogative—was a corrupt and servile Parliament found ready to 
encroach upon. the law of Nature, In vain were all the arguments of 
reason and morality urged against this impious, and cruel measure., It 
was enough that it emanated from the same. stubborn, bigoted, and 
selfish will which would not be thwarted, whether its intense rancour 
pursued an individual, a party, or a people.’ 

So far this language is deserved that there can be little doubt 
it was to the resolution of George III. that the measure owes ils 

origin. 
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origin: Iti is) infstractifny, however, to, compare the more indulgent 
jadgment passed by, Lord. Stanhope,jon, presisely, the, same. state 
- facts; with -that.of,the, aystere commoner: 


* ¢ Such how niéstic'iiifsfortuiés land mortifieations as’ had’ thus in ndapid 


Ne ession' befallén the ‘Sovereign of England could admit on one: point 
‘on j of legislative’ prevention ‘for;the future. -:/To.that pojnt the King, 
‘With w just feeling of woundell dignity, applied, his care... .,+,« [his 
“measure | (the ‘Royal Marriage | Bill), was..opposed in. both Houses very 
‘vehemently, .and--on: various, grounds ; it passed nevertheless, by large 
umajorities, and without any, alteration; and 7 tk Sor us it has con- 
tinued .in, force until the present day.’— Lord Mahgn’s History, vol. y. 
= 210,, | 
J Apart from: the: strong hostile feeling, with. which Mr. Muasoy 
nano ‘every!action: of George IIL. our, wn feelings would 
ottake us disposed to agree rather .in, his estimate of the measure 
‘than ins Lord Stanhope’s. | The, objections to;it have neyer been 
‘qnore forcibly stated than:in Horne, ‘Tooke’s, masterly ‘Letter 
‘onthe Reported Marriage ‘of the Prince of Wales,’ in 1787... It 
was’ a: German: importation into, English;,society,, alien, , from 
‘our habits -ds: from! our ‘principles... It may, he deemed, without 
(adopting all, Mr/ Masgsey’s philosophic, vehemence, to haye upon 
‘it'that peculiar curse whieh attaches, to) every law repressing, from 
‘mere considerations of general advantage, the. mast sacred liberties 
ofthe individual:man,; And yet,,when all this, is said, it;is 
impossible to ‘help. asking! ourselves the, question, what. turn 
would! English» history -have; taken if this,Actbad. never been 
passed ?—if) the! attachments; formed ,by the.:Princes to, ladies 
‘lof ‘breeding: and :‘chanacter. had, been .. publicly ; pursued 3— if 
«(George IV. had opénly:;wedded Mrs. Fitzherbert, andthe Duke 
‘cof-Sugsex the’ Lady Augusta.Murray ?,) It, is difficult to conceal 
ofrom || ourselves::the advantages, which,, subjects derive, at, the 
“expense of :théir rélers, from’ .an institution which maintains the 
'Teigming- house asia) casteaparte, |. :,; 
ils However this may be, we. cannot; but nile at, the illustration 
of Page wickedness of the measure which Mr. Massey derives from 
his. chiyalrous ahberenrs. of the BEATA which it imposes on 
1 thie fair. sex t—-,, 


“© Tf we advert to the opetution of the law'as’ it affects, and as it is 


re Lamia ‘the female tenibers of the Royal Family; it appears to be:still 


_, more ‘éruel and’ revolting.” The rulés of Enigtish society have subjected 
the gelitler’' sex to' restraints ‘from ‘which’ ‘men’ are absolutély free but 
from the princesses of Englatd” a dégree of self-denial is exacted which 
‘| hulmant) hdtare cis hardly; fit tor bear,.....Bred: up:in a, xefined aud luxurious 
‘Court, surreunded :by;.the jmbst. brilliant, nobility. in the world, these 
wienalted ladies must resist all the attractions to which the female ’breast 
is 
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is more peculiarly suseeptible. Bravery, gentleness, wit, learning, or 
any other accomplishments which can adorn a man—yea, even if these 
are accompanied by a name either of hereditary renown, or rendered 
illustrious by its possessor—can constitute no pretension to mate with a 
daughter of England. Unless the German storehouse of princes can 
furnish some petty Grand Duke or Landgrave, who, for the sake of her 
ample English dowry, will place her at the head of his paltry Court, 
she must pine in hopeless celibacy.’—ii. p. 147. 

Nothing can be better, if the principles of romance were those 
of real life: but, to make it pass as argument against the Royal 
Marriage Act, Mr. Massey ought to be able at least to show 
that, ever since modern history and its social usages began—all 
through the reigns of the Tudors, Stuarts, Brunswicks, down to 
1772—any marriage had ever been contracted with an English 
noble or gentleman by a maiden daughter of England. This not 
being the case, it is abundantly evident that the Marriage Act 
has nothing to do with the matter. The moral restraint, which 
to Mr. Massey’s sentiment seems so intolerable, operated quite 
as forcibly as any legal prohibition, in rendering unions of this 
kind, notwithstanding their attractions, practically impossible. 
To women indeed, even more than men, the chains of artificial 
habit are far stronger than those imposed by law. 

To return, however, to those portions of George the Third’s 
family history which more immediately affected his relations with 
Fox. The same jealously sensitive attachment which he had 
exhibited towards his bride characterised, in a much higher 
degree, his feeling towards his children. His letters on the 
death of those whom he lost young are among the most touch- 
ing of compositions. But most strongly did this intensity of 
feeling exhibit itself towards his elder sons, in their early 
youth. Mr, Smelt, the sub-governor, said that ‘he never 
could forget the day when the King brought the Duke of 
York (the favourite among all) to see him after his arrival 
from Germany. It was not pleasure that beamed in the King’s 
eye: it was ecstasy. Similar in character, though not quite so 
intense, was his early sentiment for the Prince of Wales. 
Unfortunately for himself and his sons, his love here, as in the 
case of the Queen, took the form of over-watchfulness. He would 
fain have shut his sons up in a brazen tower, like the monarchs 
of fairy tales, till the perils which he dreaded for them more than 
death were passed. Not that all the stories of the strict and 
monastic education of the Princes are to be taken for gospel: if 
Lord Holderness was unfit for his post, Markham and Cyril 
Jackson were at all events Englishmen, with strong public 
school habits about them, and endeavoured to introduce those 
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habits into princely education as far as they reasonably might. 
But much was true enough. We have seen a curious letter of 
the King to Lord Dartmouth, in which, as late as 1780—when 
the Prince of Wales had already graduated in every kind of 
profligacy, and was on familiar terms with its votaries—he 
seriously informs his Lordship, on forming a new establishment 
for the Prince, that he is determined to have none but grave and 
staid men about him, and makes William Legge the sole excep- 
tion, as a testimony to the virtues of his father! 

Those who have sounded the depths of affection like this can 
alone estimate the force of the King’s revulsion of feeling when 
the wretched truth of his son’s corruption gradually dawned upon 
him ; and with the intelligence came the certainty that Fox, with 
his fatal attraction, was the main agent in leading him to ruin. 
We cannot read without emotion, what Horace Walpole recounts 
with a base kind of exultation, how the poor King, in his 
parental agony, ‘ every morning wished himself eighty, or ninety, 
or dead.’ With our means of information, we may now conjec- 
ture that Fox found the tempter’s part an easy one, and his prey 
only too ready to be caught. The father could not judge thus. 
It was in 1780 that the famous adventure with the ‘ Perdita’ 
occurred ; when Fox and Lord Malden had the credit of consigning 
the Prince of eighteen to the arms of a worthless woman, through 
whom they hoped to acquire power over him, It is curious that 
the King, in recounting this affair to Lord North, does not cite 
Fox’s name at all. ‘ My eldest son,’ he writes, ‘got last year 
entangled with an actress and woman of indifferent character, 
through the friendly assistance of Lord Malden.’ But the King 
could not have been ignorant of Fox’s reputed share in the 
transaction with which the whole town was ringing: and we are 
inclined rather to attribute the suppression of his name to motives 
either of prudence or deep indignation. With these facts before 
us, and knowing as we do the character of the King, we can 
estimate the feelings with which, after years spent in fruitless 
efforts to avert the evil, he stood face to face in the cabinet with 
the destroyer of his son. 

Even Lord John Russell is in reality aware of this, though 
he passes over the point, so all-important in the history of the 
hostility between his hero and the King, in the most slight and 
perfunctory way. ‘There can be little doubt,’ he says, ‘that 
personal antipathy to Mr. Fox was from this time (1781) rooted 
in the royal bosom.’ | Before Mr. Fox’s entrance into office, 

‘George the Third looked upon him as a dissolute and unprincipled 
man, from whom he could expect no support. But a stronger feeling 
than dislike and distrust now sprang up, &¢.—p. 336. * 
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Nor was that feeling ever really weakened, in subsequent 
years, in his tenacious spirit. And as successive revelations 
throw more and more of light on that hateful subject, the conduct 
of the Prince during the period when Fox was his guide and 
defender, so we think the righteousness of the King’s anger is 
more and more justified, whatever may be thought of its policy. 
It was exhibited in a manner often undignified and sometimes 
unjust—never deficient in frankness. When a Whig M.P., 
Mr. John Nichol, the author of ‘Personal and Political Recol- 
lections,’ exhorted Fox to endeavour to conciliate his master, 
Fox replied, ‘ No, it is impossible. No man can gain the King.’ 
The happiest period of his life was undoubtedly that in which by 
his own unwearied personal efforts he threw out Fox’s India Bill 
and dissolved the Coalition. Sir Andrew Hammond, who 
attended the King at a stag-hunt the day after the final debate 
in the Lords on the India Bill, reported that, 


‘ When the hounds threw off, the King lingered behind, frequently 
looking back as if expecting some person. , Presently a horseman 
appeared advancing: the King asked Sir Andrew if it was not one of 
the yeomen prickers? The man presently rode up, and delivered a 
packet. The King hastily broke the seal, and exclaimed, “Thank God 
it’s all over! The House has thrown out the bill by a majority of —; 
so there is an end of Mr. Fox ”—accompanying the words with a strong 
action, throwing wide his arms as he said it.’ 


Twenty years later the same unchangeable feeling survived. 
We quote from a memorandum given by the Princess Augusta 
to a friend, ofa communication from her father ;— 


* At the period of Mr. Fox’s return to power, the King, thenie full 
possession of his faculties, showed. for several. days considerable 
uneasiness of mind: a cloud seemed to overhang: his spirits. On, his 
return one day from London the cloud was evidently removed, and his 
Majesty, on entering the room where the Queen and Princess Augusta 
were, said, he had news to tell them. I have taken Mr. Fox for my 
minister, and on the whole am satisfied.with the arrangement. When 
Mr. Fox came into the closet for the first time, his Majesty told them, 
he purposely made a short pause, and then said, Mr. Fox, I little 
thought you and I should ever meet again in this place. But I have no 
desire to look back upon old grievances: and you may rest assured I 
never shall remind you of them. Mr. Fox replied, My deeds, and not 
my words, shall commend me to your Majesty.’ 


We are anxious only to arrive at something like a fair conclusion 
in this matter, not to defend or to justify. Undoubtedly, leaving 
personal griefs apart, the King’s was not a nature which could 
amalgamate with that of Fox any more. than with that of 
Chatham. If Fox had not the latter’s genius, he had, at least, 
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in the highest possible degree, the genial temperament—that 
far reaching, and therefore mild sagacity, which sees beyond 
the immediate causes that disturb political vision, and retains its 
deep confidence in the best principles of humanity ; in freedom’ 
of thought and freedom of action; in the aptitude of mankind 
rather to be led than to be driven. These were precisely the 
points on which the King’s own coarser perception hailed. Could 
the two have felt mutual confidence, Fox’s larget views might 
have corrected the narrowness of his Sovereign’s, while the latter's 
uncompromising courage and solidity of principle might have 
lent to Fox that moral strength of which he stood all his life in’ 
néed. George as King, and Fox as trusted minister, might have 
made a combination unrivalled in the world. But it was not to 
be, nor, in the nature of things, could be.* 

Implacable as the King was towards his few principal enemies, 
whom he regarded as those of the state, we can find no semblance 
of evidence for Lord Brougham’s sweeping charge, that kindli- 
ness of feeling had no place in his mind as soon as his prero- 
gative or his pride was concerned. It is the common course 
of life that every one who is dismissed from office on party 
grounds considers himself, and is considered by his friends, per- 
sonally aggrieved; and for many a grievance of this kind the 
King had to answer; but we are aware of no evidence showing 
a delight in inflicting any other species of loss and suffering on 
those he considered his adversaries. The often cited letters to 
Lord North show the contrary ; and there are some notorious in- 
stances the other way, such as that recorded by Wraxall, of his 
considerate conduct towards Lord Lothian when dismissed from 
his household. 

If, however, the King was a staunch hater, he was at least as 
hearty a friend. Thus much, at least, even calumny generally 
allows him, though our extracts show that hostile criticism has 
not spared even this point of his character. Of course, in the 





* Mr. Buckle considers that the King’s great loss in Fox arose from the latter’s 
Sngelar knowledge of foreign affairs. Fox's knowledge on all points which he 
had studied was as surprising as his modesty, in relation to those he had not, was 
unaffected. But we doubt whether the belief in his special familiarity with foreign 
affairs rested on much more than the fact, strange to the statesmen of that genera- 
tion, that he could speak French and read Italian. The general ignorance of 
foreign languages in political circles could hardly be surpassed. Sir James Bland 
Burgess, who owed his post of under-secretary for foreign affairs, in 1789, mainly 
to his knowledge of French, reported that ‘old Lord Liverpool used chiefly to 
entertain the foreign ministers. His Lordship made perpetual blunders. One day 
an accomplished Frenchman sitting near him said that in England every one might 
rise to eminence: to which his host replied, it was very true, and Mr. Whitbread 
was an example, who had raised himself to be a distinguished man from a bracon- 
nier ! Mr. Pitt ‘was but a poor Frenchman. Lord Grenville spoke it ill, though 
he wrote the language very, fluently. Dundas did neither, nor did he attempt it.’ 
Vol. 105.—No. 210. 2k transactions 
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transactions of so long and busy a life, it must have been often 
his lot to do or authorise acts which might be constiued into dis- 
obliging friends and abandoning supporters, But it is remarkable 
how little offence in this line can be justly charged against him, 
and with what firmness of purpose he stood by those who would 
stand by him. His real friendships, however, were rare enough, 
and founded on one indispensable condition,—community of senti- 
ments on points of religious and moral duty. We shall make 
no apology for quoting the annexed unpublished letter (in 1773) 
to Lord Dartmouth, whom of all bis early ministers he seems to 
have loved the most; one out of several of similar import ; and 
we trust our readers will judge it, not in the spirit of Fox and 
Fitzpatrick, nor in that of the hostile writers whom we have 
quoted, but remembering the King’s firm belief, that all men 
have to render their account, and that Kings are of all men the 
most deeply accountable. . 


‘ Lord Dartmouth, I return the letter you communicated some time 
since tome. It contains many very useful lessons to a young man; 
but I could have wished that the author had put before his young 
friend the only true incentive to a rectitude of conduct; I mean the 
belief in a Supreme Being, and-that we are to be rewarded or punished 
agreeably to the lives we lead. If the first of all duties, that to God, is 
not known, I fear that no other can be expected ; and as to the fashion- 
able word honour, that never will alone guide a man farther than to 
pursue appearances. I will not add more, for I know that I am writing 
to a true believer, one who shows by his actions that he is not governed 
by the greatest of tyrants, Fashion.’ 


His personal attachment to the Duke of Roxburgh was of a 
similar character: any allusion to that nobleman, years after his 
death, would bring tears to the King’s eyes, 

Considering this part of the royal character, namely, attach- 
ment to those who had served him, and his making it a point of 
honour to support them, the suddenness and completeness of 
the breach between the King and Lord Bute has always seemed 
to us one of the unexplained passages in his reign. In one of 
his letters to Lord North, he says, in a tone of indignation, that 
‘ the Crown deserted’ Sir R. Walpole; yet he certainly himself 
‘deserted’ Lord Bute ; and that in the height of his unpopularity, 
and after years of close communion. He appears never even to 
have seen the once all-powerful after 1763. George III. was 
communicative enough on this point, and always seems to have 
affirmed that his early subjection to Bute passed away as soon as 
he had discovered his Lordship’s personal vanity and incapacity.* 





* See in particular Horace Walpole’s ‘Last Journals,’ vol. ii, p. 295, for the 
testimony ot the Duke of Gloucester on the subject. : 
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Charles James Fox. 485 
But this, while sufficient to account for a gradual emancipation 
from Lord Bute’s government, seems by no means to explain the 
sudden and entire character of the breach. Is it possible, as Mr. 
Massey conjectures, that the King had become at last aware of 
the popular reports respecting his mother and the minister; 
that he received them as such reports would be received by a 
nature like his; and that, exercising that strange power of self- 
control which seems to have enabled him to keep some secrets 
even through the period of his lunacy, he never mentioned the 
circumstance ? 

There can, however, be no doubt that in his personal relations 
with his subjects, still more in his exposure to public opinion in 
respect of them, George III. was placed at a great disadvantage 
by his constant and persevering endeavours to govern as well as 
reign; to have no favourites, to be his own minister, to secure 
for himself as much of power and patronage as he could possibly 
monopolise. We, who are concerned at present only with his 
memory as a man, need not enter into the constitutional conse- 
quences of this line of conduct, which he pursued in one constant 
struggle through his reign, more successfully, though hardly 
more energetically, in the first half than the last, because his 
own mental malady, and the superiority of such men as the 
younger Pitt, placed him perforce in a subordinate position. 
Were we defending his Majesty on this score we might cite 
Lord Brougham in his bebalf, who, while in one passage of his 
‘Historical Sketches’ he attacks George III. for insisting on 
being King de facto as well as de jure, adds in another— 


‘The example is worthy of imitation in all times which he set, in 
refusing to be made a State puppet in his minister’s hands, and to let his 
name be used either by men whom he despised, or for purposes which 
he disapproved.’ 


That is, in consenting to be bound by the principles of respon- 
sible government just as long as he thought proper, and no longer. 
We believe that George III. was in this matter wholly in the 
wrong, and that one of the greatest blessings arising from his 
reign was the victory obtained in it against his own opposition, 
by the contrary principle under which we are now governed. But 
we think that those who condemn him personally, on account of 
it, scarcely do justice to the novelty of that principle. ‘There used 
to bea class of Whigs—there are some very respectable remnants 
of it still—who seemed to consider ‘ Revolution Principles’ as 
something coeval with human society, and implanted in it by the 
eternal fitness of things; who estimated all times past by. this 
measure alone, and judged Julius Cesar, Thomas & Becket, 
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Queen Elizabeth, and Catherine the Great, according to their 
several deviations from the established canon of Whiggery. But 
if we abandon this compendious mode of reasoning, we shal} 
find that the principle of Royal impersonality was, as yet, in 
1760, in the course of development only. . It began under a 
female reign, that of Anne; it continued through the reigns of the 
first two Georges rather through the happy accidents of the 
foreign education of both, and the sound and sensible character 
of the Second, than because either the nation or the political 
philosophers accepted it in theory. At the accession of George III. 
not only was the theory unrecognised, but the practice had fallen 
into disfavour: the country was heartily sick of the victories of 
court intriguers, and the monopoly of Revolution ‘ families ;’ they 
were in the humour of longing for the monarchy of Stork ; and 
if the young Sovereign resolved to obey his mother’s reported 
exhortation, ‘George, be a King,’ he did but follow the impulse 
of the day, although the experience of his very first year of reign 
ought to have convinced him of its fleeting as well as mislead- 
ing character. 

Leaving, however, the political view of this subject, we cannot 
but point out the lessons derivable from George III.’s biography 
for the warning of all incipient sovereigns who may wish to follow 
his example, as to the evils which must result from this course of 
conduct to a sovereign in point of personal comfort, and of public 
estimation. For where the king governs even in part, the popular 
voice of course assumes that all government is his. Every man who 
has a grievance—every man who deems his own services ignored, 
or insufficiently rewarded—still more, every man who thinks 
himself persecuted or betrayed—lays his wrongs upon ‘the King.’ 
All these complaints swell the currentof his personal unpopularity. 
If he treats. with coldness, at a levée, those with whose political 
conduct he quarrels, he is called rancorous and implacable. If, 
on the contrary, he smiles courteously on those whom he is about 
to deprive of power, his ‘duplicity ’ is echoed through the court 
and the public. Who shall say how much these personal odiums 
which a ‘governing king,’ under a constitution, unavoidably 
incurs, contributed to the fall of Charles X. and Louis Philippe? 
M. Guizot, in the last volume of his Memoirs, has a passage on 
this subject which is worth extracting for our purpose ; for it is, 
word for word, almost equally applicable to the earlier years of 
George III. :— 


‘ Evidemment sa confiance sérieuse et sa fiveur extérieure ne se ren- 
contraient pas toujours en parfaite harmonie. Des ennemis et des sots 
ont voulu voir la une fausseté préméditée; c’était simplement l’effet 
naturel d’une situation compliquée, encore obscure, et le travail d’un 
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esprit encore inexpérimenté dans le gouvernement, et qui cherchait avec 
quelque embarras sa route et ses amis.’— Mémoires, vol. ii. p. 50. 

if such was the share of misrepresentation unavoidably incurred 
by the modern Ulysses himself in conducting the hazardous 
experiment of ‘ governing’ under a constitution, what must have 
been the lot of a youth of three-and-twenty, of far less mental 
resources, plunged into the middle of contending aristocratic 
factions ? 

Of all the charges to which this habitual interference with 
political transactions exposed him, that of personal duplicity 
was indeed the most constantly and inveterately urged by his 
enemies. We are satisfied, on the contrary; that no character 
could have come out of so close an investigation with less of 
serious offence brought home to it in this important particular. 
A more honest man in substantial purpose never lived ; | and 
breathing, as he did, in an atmosphere of Court fraud, sur- 
rounded by deceivers, it is rather singular how little he yielded 
to the temptation of adopting them ways, and what general con- 
fidence was reposed in the King’s. word even by those who, from 
party motives, most affected distrust of him, And it is with 
great regret that we find a writer ‘so impartial, and. so mild in 
his ordinary judgments of men, as Mr. Minder; so constantly 
repeating a charge of which his own ‘pages afford such scanty 
evidence. He is forced to press in, as instances of ‘ reserve and 
dissimulation,’ trifling anecdotes, which would not be dwelt on 
for a moment were it not for eagerness to accumulate proof in 
favour of a preconceived opinion. ‘Some terrified Protestant had 
ae up a story that George III. was found (when Prince of 

ales) reading in secret a work of Father d’Orléans in defence of 
the Stuarts. ‘Upon inquiry being made,’ says: Mr. Massey, ‘he 
said his brother Edward had given it him: but his Royal High- 
ness was not always scrupulous on the ground of veracity.’ . Why 
this gratuitous comment? What shadow of reason is there for 
disbelieving the boy’s account? Again: Walpole has a piece.of 
gossip about the news of George II.’s' death being privately 
bréught to his’ su¢cessor while riding out; that the young King 
immediately rode home without saying a word, and ordered his 
groom to tell inquirers that his horse fell lame. The circumstance, 
which, if true, amounted to about the same thing as a lady’s 
directing her servant to say ‘ Not at home,’ is seriously printed 
by Mr. Massey and, stranger still, by Lord John Russell, as a 
proof that the King was addicted to falsehood! This is almost 
na par with Horace Walpole’s virtuous horror (in his Last 
Journals) at the King’s having been caught fibbing respecting 
the Duke of Gloucester, by saying ‘I had not believed he was 
married 
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married at all;” and then adding, ‘I believed it had taken 
place on a Wednesday’ (whereas, in truth, it was on a Saturday): 
the King’s meaning clearly being, that he had not believed 
that the ceremony between the parties amounted to a legal 

FI although some ceremony took place upon a particular 
ay. 

Of such idle stories there are plenty; but we believe it would 

be very difficult to trace home to him a single authentic instance of 
treachery, among all the myriad transactions which party hostility 
has striven to misrepresent, No man lived more thoroughly 
in public than George III.—no man was more sedulously watched 
from day to day by observers able and willing to make the most 
of any casual slip of memory or hasty change of purpose—no 
man is more justly entitled to the praise of having gone through 
such an ordeal for fifty years without serious stain of dishonour. 
- If, however, there are any parts of the King’s long career 
during which a shade of suspicion rests on his character for 
honesty and fair dealing, the circumstances relating to the minis~ 
terial changes of 1763 are among the number, and in especial 
the singular negotiation with Pitt, so strangely entered on, all 
but concluded, and then abruptly elosed, in August of that 
year. The substance of the transaction was of course grossly 
exaggerated in the public mind, and we have no reason to doubt 
that Lord Chesterfield gave the true solution of it all—‘ Pro- 
bably one party asked too much, and the other would grant too 
little.’ But out of it arose various complications and suspicions 
of treachery :— 


‘No sooner,’ says Walpole, ‘ was the rupture known than all tongues 
were let loose to inquire, guess, invent, or assign causes. The King. 
detailed his conversation with Mr. Pitt to all that came about him; 
and almost all added to it as their interest or their malice suggested. Mr. 
Pitt saw very few, and to fewer would disclose any circumstances. He 
soon found that he could not speak without flatly contradicting what 
his Majesty had said, or was reported to have said. No wonder the 
transaction came forth loaded with uncertainties and inconsistencies! ’— 
Memoirs of George ILI., i. 290. ‘The King,’ he adds, ‘ relating the 
two conversations, took care to dwell on any circumstances that would 
most affect the persons to whom he made the confidence. . , . . “ You 
see,” said Lord Hertford, when he reported this conversation to me, 


“that if they did not shut up the King, he would talk enough to any, 
body.”’ 


- But the worst feature of the affair was this: Lord Sandwich 
informed the Duke of Bedford, as from the King, that Pitt had 
insisted, throughout the negotiation, on his, the Duke’s, exclusion. 


from power. On. hearing this, in Walpole’s words, ‘the warm 
i little 
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little Duke caught fire,’ and placed his services at the disposal 
of the Court im a moment of resentment—thus crowning the 
intrigue with success. Now if Lord Sandwich really conveyed 
the King’s words, and was authorized to convey them, then, if 
Pitt’s words were untruly reported, the King was guilty of a 
mischievous calumny—if true (as we are inclined to believe), 
guilty at least of a breach of confidence towards Pitt. But was 
Lord-Sandwich so authorized? There is nothing but his own 
word for it: and Walpole evidently believed that his Lordship 
acted solely on his own account. Mr. Massey has no hesitation 
in assuming the most unfavourable view of the transaction for 
the King. Lord Stanhope, with greater forbearance in .an 
obscure case, merely says, ‘The Duke was made to believe that 
Pitt had proscribed him,’ &c., without adding by whom. 

If, however, which yet remains to be proved, the young sove- 
reign did practise some of the state-craft attributed to him, by 
playing fast and loose with Pitt, Grenville, and Bedford, when 
countermining each other in order to obtain advantage over 
him, this conduct on his part is almost wholly predicable of 
the few first years of his reign; and hence a popular subject 
of accusation against him, both then and since. If these things 
were done in the green tree, what should be done in the dry? 
If during youth, the season of candour, he was thus inclined to 
deceit, what must he have become after longer intercourse with 
the world had blunted his perceptions? We apprehend this 
reasoning to be founded on a total misconception of a character 
like the King’s: confined in intellectual reach, slow of percep~ 
tion, singularly tenacious of principles once formed, and open to 
strong conscientious impressions. In such minds, honesty, like 
other good qualities, is often of slow growth. Youth is by no 
means invariably the season of candour, Any one of us may 
remember many a lying schoolboy converted by time into a 
thoroughly honest and dependable man. And why? Because 
the immeasurable value of truth and honesty only impresses itself 
on some minds by degrees, and the perceptions of conscience 
strengthen.together with the intellect. To the youthful mind, 
the success of artifice sometimes wears the appearance of-a victory 
of mental power. But in later years, if the youth’s. heart is-in 
the right place, and his understanding, like George III.’s, of the 
tenacious order, he looks back with abhorrence on practices 
which he had regarded, not only without strong repugnance, but 
almost with admiration, before his moral sense had attained its 
fulness of growth. 

And no: mind of a really deceitful character could have 
tood the terrible test to which that of George III. was’sub- 
mitted, 
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mitted, when his first fit of lunacy brought out from the re- 
pository of his heart its most secret thoughts, loves, fears, and 
hatreds, and poured them forth before observers, some shocked 
and pitying, some sarcastic, who were compelled by their office 
and care of his person to listen to the ‘ arcana imperii,’ which it 
was all but misprision of treason to receive and remember. We 
quote from the testimony of one of them :— 


‘Colonel Digby, equerry in waiting, says, to-day (22nd Nov. 1788) 
the King said many acute and reasonable things. His general opinion 
is, that every intellectual power has its full force, but wanting judg- 
ment to make his mind in its perfect state. This is proved by his 
telling things which ought to be concealed; and the instant an idea 
rises in his mind he expresses it: and the highest panegyric that could 
be formed of his character would not equal what in this moment shows 
itself. With his heart and mind entirely open, not one wrong idea 
appears : all is benevolence, charity, rectitude, love of his country, and 
anxiety for its welfare.’ 


It is a curious circumstance, however, that with all the King’s 
natural communicativeness, enhanced by malady, he had through- 
out a considerable power of suppressing his thoughts, and there 
were some secrets which he seems to have ever preserved. Other 
observers of his illness reported that he often maintained a 
strange kind of watchfulness over his tongue, and that he would 
frequently confine his personal anecdotes to the dead, and avoid 
discussing the character of the living. We have instanced one 
case of what we suspect to be determined reticence, in the matter 
of Lord Bute.'° Whether the story of his words to General 
Desaguliers in 1772, ‘ We know Junius: he will write no more,’ 
be true or not, there can be little doubt (notwithstanding the 
Duke of Clarence’s assertion to Lord Holland) that the King knew 
Francis’s secret ; and he never communicated it. We insert the 
following very apocryphal anecdote, chiefly as showing the opinion 
entertained’ in his family of this part of his chafacter. The 
narrator was a friend to whom the Princess Augusta related a 
conversation which she had had with her father, questioning 
him about a story of which in her youth she had vaguely 
heard :— ’ 

‘It was when I was nineteen years old’ (the King answered) 
‘ walking in Kew Gardens, or rather in a lane that divided Kew and 
Richmond Gardens from each other, in company of Lord Bute and no 
other person. I observed a man keeping pace with us in the wood, on 
the side of the garden, and passing in an extraordinary way through 
the hedge from time to time; and this continuing I stopped Lord Bute, 
telling him of the circumstance ; who appeared alarmed : but I advised 
him to walk on. ‘The man soon after came through the hedge, - 
turn 
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turned upon us, asking in an extraordinary manner whether the Prince 
of Wales was in the garden? I said, he was. Where was he going? 
I replied, towards Richmond. How long had he been in the garden? 
Perhaps half-an-hour. Did I think he had left the garden by this time, 
or was still in the garden? I said, I should suppose he was, Upon 
which the man hastened away : but the extraordinary part of the story 
was, that the next morning this man was found murdered in the same 
lane : and it could not have been self-murder, on account of the marks 
of violence upon him. The King said he had not told the!#tory ; and 
it had not been generally known, because his opinion always was that 
such things were bad examples, by putting bad ideas into the heads of 
those ill disposed.’ 


One circumstance, no doubt, contributed to the success with 
which this charge of duplicity was urged by his enemies— 
namely, his singular courtliness on some occasions, and the 
address with which he endeavoured to win over affections, 
wherever he thought it worth his while. Chatham is said to 
have termed him ‘the most accomplished courtier in his court’ 
—a phrase which the bitterness of Horace Walpole translates 
into ‘ as great a flatterer as any of his awn flatterers.’ No doubt 
his arts, in this line, were the more successful, from their contrast 
with the general roughness and frankness of his address, and the 
strong manner in which it was his natural tendency to show his 
antipathies, where they really existed. The bows and ‘congees’ 
of a Lord Shelburne, or a Duke of Newcastle, went for nothing, 
being dispensed alike to all ;, those of the King wore from their 
comparative rarity the appearance of strong meaning, and com- 
municated an irresistible glow to the bosom of a friend or an 
enemy. The King was perfectly conscious of his own power in 
this respect: and we know, from his correspondence with Lord 
North, and other evidence, that he, avowedly employed his 
smiles and frowns as part of his stock in trade, to win and to 
deter, in that making and unmaking of Cabinets which was the 
business of his life: that his Grace, and my Lord, like the 
courtiers of an Eastern monarch, were received at the levee with 
shining or sullen countenance, acgording).to, the policy.of the 
hour and their own supposed flexibility to it. Dr. Willis (whom 
his employment made one of the closest observers of the King’s 
character, and who took not altogether a favourable view of it— 
influenced a little, perhaps,, by the King’s notorious dislike for 
himself) is said to have described his mind as;a ‘bundle of 
inconsistencies’ (alas! which of us would escape a similar judg- 
ment, if our minds were bared to the dissection of a Willis ?), and 
to have instanced the manner in which, after receiving some one 
with every appearance of affectionate cordiality, he would 5 * 
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his tone to that of detraction when the person was gone, without 
apparent consciousness of the discrepancy. No doubt this was 
in some degree the inveterate trick of the stage on which he had 
so long been an actor. The impréssion which he made on the 
strongly-prejudiced American envoy John Adams is curious 
enough. The republican believed the worst of his country’s 
enemy, yet could not resist his fascination. 


*The Ring, I really think, is the most accomplished courtier in his 
dominions. With the affability of Charles II. he has all the domestic 
virtues and regularity of Charles I. He is the greatest talker in the 
world, and has a tenacious memory, stored with resources of sinall talk 
concerning all the little things of life which are inexhaustible. But so 
much of his time is and has been consumed in this, that he is, in all the 
great affairs of society and government, as weak, as far as I can judge, 
as we ever understood him to be in America. He is also as obstinate. 
The unbounded popularity, acquired by his temperance and facetious- 
ness, added to the splendour of his dignity, gives him such a continual 
feast of flattery, that he thinks all he does is right; and he pursues his 
own ideas with a firmness which would become tlhe best system of 
action. He has a pleasure in his own will and way, without which he 
would be miserable, which seems to be the true principle upon which 
he has always chosen and rejected ministers, He has an habitual con- 
tempt of patriots and patriotism. at least for what are called in this country 
by those names, and takes a delight in mortifying all who have any 
repu'ation for such qualities, and in supporting those who have a 
contrary character. Upon this principle only can I account for the 
number of Tories who were foreed into the Administration of the Earl 
of Shelburne, the Duke of Portland, and of Mr. Pitt, and for the 
tmmoderate attachment to American. refugees which has appeared in all of 
them.’ — Works of Adams, vol. viii. p. 354. 

We are glad to have the testimony of Adams, that there was 
at least one man in the kingdom who did his best to preserve the 
national honour towards those unhappy Loyalists. 

At the first, interview between the King and Adams, after the 
famous words ‘I was the Jast man to consent to the separation,’ 
and so forth—which have been frequently repeated—the follow- 
ing conversation passed :— 


*The King ‘asked me whether I came last from France: and upon 
my answering in the affirmative, he put on an air of familiarity, and 
smiling, or rather laughing, said, “There is an opinion among some 
people that you are not the most attaehed of all your countrymen to the 
manners of France.” I was surprised at this, because I thought it an 
indiscretion anda departure from dignity. I was a little embarrassed 
. . « J threw off as much gravity as I could, and said, “ That opinion, Sir, 
is not mistaken; I must avow to your Majesty I have no attachment 
but to my own country.” The King replied, as quick as lightning, 
** An honest man will have no other.” ’— Works, vol. viii. p. 258. 
There 
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There is something so terse and graceful, as well as ready, in 
many of King George’s recorded traits of courtly conversation, 
as almost to lead one to believe that divine right gives a kind of 
hereditary regal tact, and that commonplace men are elevated into 
wits when they enter on the official functions of majesty. It 
would be very unjust, however, to the King to depreciate his real 
powers both of thought and conversation. In this respect various 
causes conspired to do him injustice: his own eager, excited 
manner, and constant ‘ flux de bouche,’ to use a French expression 
for a peculiarity more French than English: the folly of flat- 
terers, who found wondrous evidences of sense and dignity in the 
gossip of Farmer George, and angelic condescension in his honest 
familiarities : the adroitness of his clever enemies, such as the 
writers in the Rolliad and Peter Pindar, in making the most of 
his weak points. Yet he often uttered sensible sayings, and 
sometimes powerful and even witty ones, Lord Stanhope, who 
somewhere rejects a speech attributed to George III. as too 
epigrammatic, makes him the author of one of the best prose 
epigrams in the language :— 

‘T never knew” (thus spoke George IIT. to an eminent statesman 
now alive), ‘ I never knew one Scotchman speak ill of another unless 
he had a reason for it; and I never knew one Irishman speak well of 
another unless he had a reason for it.’—vol. vii. p. 151. 


His education, it is commonly asserted, had been neglected ; 
and he often complained himself of its deficiencies. Yet we doubt 
the justice of the charge. The evidence would rather seem to 
show that his mother and his preceptors had bestowed consider- 
able care on its details. The education of princes is constantly 
said, in their after-life, to have been neglected ; the truth being 
that princes themselves rarely take advantage of their opportu- 
nities.. George III. was no exception to the general rule, 
According to the unimpeachable testimony of Lord Waldegrave 
(as Mr. Massey remarks with justice), he was in his youth idle, 
and incapable of application. Almost all princes are so; it is 
the curse which clings to high hereditary honour. Every one 
of us knows how rare a thing is youthful industry when all 
competition is impossible, and there is no stimulus to work 
beyond that of wearisome exhortation, The King’s real instruc- 
tion was that ef courts and affairs; but so far as occasion was 
allowed him, he worked hard in his closet, and accumulated a 
considerable mass of knowledge, not on such idle details only as 
Adams allows of, but on state affairs in general. Even his ordi- 
nary reading, though no doubt neither profound nor extensive, 
was probably. greater than that of most ‘ persons of quality’ = 
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whom he was brought into contact, Had it not been for Miss 
Burney, we might never have known that he had studied both 
Voltaire and Rousseau, and formed his own independent judg- 
ment of their relative qualities. 

It is really a singular instance of the ease with which an 
opponent finds a grave text in every trifle, that Lord John Russell 
should say of George III. that ‘ he never understood or appre- 
ciated Shakspeare,’ the only authority he quotes for the assertion 
being the ‘Memoirsof Madame D’Arblay.’ Now, the only passage 
we know of in those Memoirs bearing on the subject happens to 
be a note of a semi-jocose conversation of the King with the lady, 
in which he uttered the following profane sentiments :—‘ Was 
there ever such stuff as great part of Shakspeare? What? what? 
is there not sad stuff ?—only one would be stoned for saying so!’* 
Ben Jonson, and Sam Johnson, we know, were much of his 
opinion, Seriously, he was unusually familiar with English 
dramatic literature; how far he ‘understood’ it zsthetically is 
another matter. Nor can we at all agree with Lord John that 
‘few English gentlemen wrote in a style so inelegant and so 
ungrammatical.’ His Lordship must surely have the ‘ notes to 
Lord North’ alone in his head, which, as we have already 
shown, are no evidence at all. There are sounder materials for 
judgment to be found in his more deliberate compositions, and 
even in his common letters, though he was never a correct writer. 
Here is an ordinary specimen—a letter written in evident haste 
to his daughter, then Hereditary Princess of Wurtemburg, on 
her leaving England in 1797 :— 


‘ Your looks painted more strongly your affection to me last night 
than any form of words could have conveyed; therefore your letter of 
this morning, though it has given me much pleasure, has not surprised 
me. May Heaven bestow its choicest blessings on you, and ever 
believe that my affections will always be of*the tenderest kind, as I am 
certain your conduct will always justify my opinion of you. You have 
my fullest permission to assure the Hereditary Prince of Wurtemburg 
that I shall be happy if, in joining any influence I may possess with 
that of the two Imperial Courts.to support the interests of his family 
at a general peace, the losses they have sustained may be made good.’ 
Few ‘ English gentlemen’ would have been ashamed of this. 

Lord Brougham makes a charge of a more serious order when 
he says that ‘no proofs remain that he had any familiarity with 
State affairs.’ We are forced to differ from this judgment. The 
subject is one on which there can be no proof except by ex- 
amples ; and we will subjoin one or two, in which we think 





* Memoirs of Madame D’Arblay, vol. ii. p. 240. 
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scanty justice has been done by most writers to the King’s 
knowledge and sagacity :— 


‘ Had Chatham been called to power’ (in 1778), says Mr. Massey, 
‘he would at once, by a single cut, have dissolved the new and ill- 
cemented alliance between Versailles and Philadelphia. He would 
have withdrawn the armies and fleets of England from the soil and 
waters of America—not, indeed, as the Duke of Richmond wished, into 
the barracks and harbours of England, but he would have arrayed their 
whole menacing strength against the ancient enemy... . If Chatham 
had returned to power, and resumed but for a day the spirit and energy 
which animated the minister of 1757, he would with one hand have 
pacified America, and with the other would have flung back the inso- 
lence of the Bourbons,’ &c.—vol. ii. p. 367. 


It. is curious that the military portion of this project, thus 
ideally attributed to Chatham, was the King’s own, and urged by 
him without success on his ministers. This appears throughout 
his notes to Lord North in 1778, in which the Sovereign, com- 
monly represented as wholly devoted to the hopeless project of 
reconquering the revolted Provinces, advocates the very contrary 
policy, that, namely, of leaving off operations on the continent of 
America, holding only Canada, Nova Scotia, and Florida on the 
defensive, and dealing our heaviest blows against France in the 
West Indies, But then, adds the King with much sagacity, 
‘the generality of the nation must first see it in that light,’ 
That his scheme never was adopted was probably owing to his 
ministers’ apprehension that the people could not be brought to 
see it ‘in that light.’ The spirit of the nation ran high: its 
resolution not to be fooled by foreigners and rebels was the 
mainstay of the King and the war-party ; and it is easy to con- 
ceive how this spirit would have been dashed, had the deter- 
mination been then taken to withdraw our troops from the 
Thirteen Provinces. . 

He was one of the first to foresee, not only the necessity of 
a legislative union with Ireland, but some of those special reasons 
which most directly produced it; the unmanageable character, 
for instance, of Irish patriotism, ‘ which,’ he says in 1772, ‘ must 
sooner or later oblige this country to consider whether the 
uniting to this crown will not be the only means of making 
both islands flourish,’ 

In the riots of 1780, when the ‘ irresolution of the Cabinet 
amounted to imbecility,’ Mr. Massey admits that ‘ by the firm- 
ness and promptitude of George III., to whose character such 
an emergency was well suited, it must in justice be affirmed that 
London was saved from the last horrors of a popular insurrection.’ 
‘There shall be at all events,’ was his well-known exclamation, 

‘ one 
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‘one magistrate in the country who shall do his duty.’ But equal 
justice has scarcely been done to the great good sense and tem- 
perance with which he restricted his efforts at repression within 
closely constitutional limits, when even Burke and Lord Rock- 
ingham, if we may believe Walpole, and many who had been 
readiest to yield to the mob at first, urged the assumption 
of greater powers by the executive. We believe it is true 
that sundry proposals were made to the King ‘to establish 
arbitrary government.’ There was no great merit in rejecting 
ptoposals the acceptance of which would no doubt have sent him 
to the Tower or to Hanover ina week. But there was merit in 
that temperate firmness of judgment, that devoted attachment 
to the constitution as he understood it, which induced him, when 
for a moment power was really in his hands, to decline all 
temptation to swell the strength of prerogative or increase the 
means at the disposal of the executive, though abundantly 
tempted by the national terror at a tumult which had grown to a 
frightful magnitude. 

We are scarcely authorised to add to these instances one 
which rests on a mere Court report—namely, that the King was 
the first suggester of Pitt’s scheme of the Sinking Fund, It was 
said that his calculations were placed in the hands of Mr. De 
Luc, ‘ made with great exactness, and to a considerable extent,’ 
before his Majesty communicated the scheme to the minister. 
And it is added that, although Pitt‘ suggested a modification, 
yet he at length came back to the King’s original plan, which 
was finally adopted.’ 

We have space but to notice one more charge, that of 
‘bigotry,’ which is urged against him by Lord Brougham. 
According to the common acceptation of the word, the accusa- 
tion is true in one sense, untrue in another. George III.’s aver- 
sion to irreligion and immorality undoubtedly savoured of what 
some would and do call bigotry. He could not profess towards 
them courteous indulgence, nor even forbearance. And thus he got 
involved in many a painful inconsistency, because human motives 
would prevail over principle, and many a‘ King’s friend’ found 
favour in his eyes who would have been anathematised for his 
looseness of belief and practice if he had sat on the benches of 
opposition. The truth is, that his sturdy character and limited 
though vigorous understanding were as conspicuous in this as in 
other particulars of his career. He had no conception of an 
enemy, except as something to be directly wrestled with to the 
extremity of victory or defeat. He thought the Americans 
rebels, and his policy was to fight until we beat them or they 
beat us. He was disgusted at the increase of crime, and his 
only 
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only remedy was to hang more thieves. He hated the profligacy 
of the Court circle about him, and his only notion of guarding 
against it was to submit his household to rules of the most rigor- 
ous abstinence and seclusion. Bigoted in all these things, he 
was equally, and in the same sense, bigoted in his. hatred of 
irreligion. But of bigoted attachment to formal observances, 
or of sectarian bigotry—which is the sense in which we Eng- 
lish, differing from Continental writers, most commonly use the 
wonl—he seems to have had none, It was not the fault 
of his age; nor had it ever made its way into his temper. 
George III. was a sincere Churchman after his fashion, but 
would have stood a very indifferent examination from a modern 
high church chaplain on the power of the keys and the cha- 
racteristics of the. visible church, He did not relish the 
Athanasian Creed, and avoided repeating it with characteristic 
steadiness. He lived in perfect religious peace with the Queen, 
who was a Lutheran in heart to her dying day, and never 
loved the services of our Church, It is quite true that in 
the latter part of his life, and when his mind was tinged 
with disease, his political weaknesses, on the Catholic ques- 
tion were fretted by opposition into religious sores, until, as he 
used to go about repeating in his frenzy, he really ‘hated all 
Roman Catholics.’ But it is quite needless to point out that 
this feeling originated in no religious aversion. So far from it, 
that in his earlier years, and down to the Lord George Gordon 
riots inclusive, it was fashionable among the Whigs to describe 
him as inclined to Popery. Horace Walpole is never weary of 
retailing the insinuation. Of his freedom from personal preju- 
dice against sectarians in general, his relations with Lady Hunt- 
ingdon, with Hutton the Moravian,* and others, afford abundant 
evidence, 

With respect to Mr. Buckle’s epithet of ‘ superstitious,’ we feel 
the same difficulty in discussing its application, because we cannot 
but suspect that Mr. Buckle uses the word in a much more ex- 
tended application than we, or people in general, would give to 
it. But of superstition, in the vulgar sense of the word, we 
observe no trace in his character. Superstition generally grows, 
in minds of the higher class, out of a predominance of the 
imaginative faculty : in inferior minds, out of abject timorousness, 
inborn or implanted, King George III. had no imagination, and 
he was almost insensible to fear.t We 





* See a curious passage respecting the latter in Dr. Doran’s notes on Walpole’s 
Last Journals, vol. ii. p. 204. 

+ A good deal has been said in recent discussions on the Sunday amusement 
controversy, of King George's Sunday bands at Kensington and on the Wagner 
esplanade ; 
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We have thrown together these somewhat unconnected notices 
of traits which have seemed to us best worth remarking in the 
personal history of George III. down to the period of his first 
illness, after which many of his more characteristic features suf- 
fered some amount of change. We have done so, not with the 
view of contributing much that is new to a subject sufficiently 
simple, for, his character had little of the deep or ambiguous 
about it: still less with the view of making a hero of one whose 
stature, intellectual or moral, in no respect, unless unfeigned and 
strong love of religion and morality be so considered, exceeded 
that of the ordinary race of men, But we felt that some occasion 
should be taken of exposing posthumous injustice, and the dis- 
tortion of biographical accuracy from mere party fanaticism. 

George III. opposed, with all the force he could muster, 
American freedom and Catholic emancipation. He was supported 
in both by the great majority of his nation; he was opposed by 
an enlightened, intellectual, high-spirited minority ; and it was 
natural he should pay the penalty ordinarily incurred by those 
who are backed by numbers, opposed by sagacity and wit. Nor 
can we find much fault with the latter, if they, as contemporaries, 
indulged in.very prejudiced opinions respecting the personal cha- 
racter of the monarch whose politics they detested. Theirs was the 
blind zeal of advocates. The hostility which subsisted between 
him and the friends of progress was not political only: it was deeply 
and bitterly personal, Even the few notices of this subject which 
we have brought forward, indicate plainly enough how this feeling 
arose, and what was the cause which led to its excessive exacer- 
bation. It originated in political differences: but it derived its 
special intensity from the part taken by the Whig leaders in setting 
up the son against the father. This was the wrong which he never 
could forget: which few minds, much more placable than his by 
nature, could ever have forgiven. Throughout the middle and most 
important period of the reign, from 1780 to 1800, it was not the 
cause of America, nor the cause of French enlightenment, nor 
the cause of religious equality, which really pointed and poisoned 
the weapons directed against him: it was the cause of a worthless 





esplanade ; and these have generally been cited only as instances of the laxer 
usage of that time, under so religious a sovereign. But the truth is that the —s 
prone these practices with all his decision of character, and against a good dea 
of opposition, It is said that he was countenanced in them by Bishop Douglas, 
the only clergyman who after the death of Hurd appears to have had much influ- 
ence with him. The story ran that he consulted Douglas as to the propriety of 
Sunday amusements, at the time when Bishops Porteous and Barrington were 
———s to restrain them. Douglas told him not to mind them, ‘for the 
first was a Methodist, and the last only followed the first.’ Porteous, who objected 


to the ‘Sunday esplanade’ at Weymouth, is said to have made the King so angry 
that he would not speak to him for some days. 
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son, with his court of mistresses and parasites, which—to their 
eternal shame—some of the ablest and most high-minded men of 
the age sold themselves to maintain, for no loftier object than a 
political success which, most deservedly, ever baffled their pur- 
suit. This, we must repeat, is the copious source of that personal 
antipathy towards George III., which has become almost as much 
an hereditary portion of the Liberal creed as faith in an unre- 
stricted press and in parliamentary reform, This it is which really 
inspires the judgment of distinguished writers of the school, such 
as those whom we have cited in these pages. They doubtless 
believe themselves to be judging from evidence: they do but 
start with the preconceived opinion that the King was artful and 
tyrannical, because his politics were what they deem illiberal ; 
and, catching at support for their own injustice, adopt the hasty 
assertions of contemporary partisans, instead of remembering that 
the only client worth defending, after fifty years, is Truth, 

Whatever of blame does ultimately belong, in the impartial 
estimate of history, to those who use the authority of their high 
functions to resist the spirit of change to the utmost, must un- 
doubtedly attach to the monarch whose life is before us. But 
nothing can be more unjust than to form our estimate merely on 
insulated manifestations of a consistent and uniform policy. 
George III. opposed concessions to America and to the Ca- 
tholics: had not his obstinacy prevented the one and delayed 
the other, history might, for aught we can say, have borne a 
different shape, and the lot of this great empire have been more 
prosperous still, ‘These things’ (as Lord John Russell says, in a 
passage of his ‘ Memorials of Fox,’ to which we gladly refer our 
readers on account of its temperate thoughtfulness) ‘are hidden 
from our eyes.’* But we should balance justly good as well as 
evil results, ‘The same spirit which resisted American «e- 
mands, repressed also by strong perseverance the moral decline 
of the English court and aristocracy ; the same spirit (we think 
it is now pretty well acknowledged) preserved, singly, our Indian 
Empire from premature disruption ; the same spirit quelled the 
advance of democracy, and caused these shores to repel, uning 
jured, the surges from that mighty earthquake which convulsed 
the opposite continent, ‘T'hose who lay on the King the personal 
responsibility for the great disgraces of his reign, cannot but in 
justice attribute to him no trifling share in its triumphs. 

The success of George III, however, in his face to face 
struggle with Revolution, was obtained much less by his direct 
exertion than with the influence of his example and character, 





* Vol. i. p. 302. 
Vol. 105.— No. 210. 2. During 
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During the early part of his reign, the peculiar tendency of the 
revolutionary spirit, throughout Europe, was towards a vehe- 
ment and united attack on thrones and their occupants. This 
is a feature of the time nut commonly noticed, but which the 
student of its political literature will find strongly developed, 
whenever his attention is closely directed to the subject. ‘The 
storm was in a measure diverted from mere. general violence 
against Church and State institutions, to special assaults on 
monarchs and their courts. The spirit of Voltaire and Hol- 
bach rose, for the moment, less to the surface than that of 
Beaumarchais, Morande de Thevenot, Brissot, Wilkes, Junius, 
and many an ignoble name besides, deriving its celebrity from 
personal slander of this description. Now Europe, from Russia 
to Portugal, gave only too fair a scope for the attacks of this class 
of libellers, Royal races seemed dying out in vice or lethargy— 
monarchy, almost everywhere, was either degraded by crime or 
rendered ludicrous by imbecility, There were one Court and 
one Royal household only, which could fairly defy slander, and 
expose openly to the day their qualities good and bad, their 
excellences and their very faults, obvious but not disgraceful : 
these were the English Court, and the Royal household at 
Windsor. 

Suppose that will of iron had given way, and that he had 
yielded to the spirit of the time, not in this or that particular 
reform only, but in its general tendency? Could he have carried 
over, in his surrender to the minority, the tenacious aristocracy 
and middle class of England? and, if he had, what then? These 
things, as Lord John Russell says, are hidden from our eyes. We 
have, no doubt, the instances of contemporary monarchs to com- 
pare. Louis XVI. yielded to it: and‘ we all know what came 
of that:” though the end seems as yet distant. Joseph II. yielded 
to it, or rather passionately seconded it; and his fate affords a 
different lesson: a martyr to his own rash and premature inno- 
vations, his grave closed over a broken heart, the noblest that 
ever beat beneath an imperial mantle. Frederic the Great would 
never yield a pt to it: he patronised it, amused himself with it, 

*cinployed it for his purposes; but he would never surrender to 
it a single Adelsrecht, or a monopoly, or a corporal’s stick, or a 
pigtail, The result of his obstinacy was, as usual in human 
affairs, a mixture of good and evil. His firm spirit of repression 
prevented the inner life of the German nation from developing 
itself; but it established, and fortified, the Prussian State. But 
what might have been the result of earlier concessions to Reform 
in a society as expansive and as self-governed as that of England, 
is a question which presents many additional elements to conjec- 

ture. 
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ture. Very different judgments will probably be passed on it in 
this year 1859, from those which would have passed current when 
Lord Brougham and Lord John Russell—or even Mr. Massey 
and Mr. Buckle—went through their political education. We 
now see the veteran champions of Liberalism taking part in the 
opposite ranks, A new school seems growing up—that of men 
who, through deduction from pure democratic principles, have 
worked themselves round into the mournful creed of fear without 
faith. In this bewilderment we can scarcely tell with what 
reputation the memory of George III. may ultimately emerge 
from the historical purgatory. If we ought to have been demo- 
cratized long ago, then, undoubtedly, he has much to answer 
for. But if it is England’s great merit that it is 


‘ A land of settled government, 
A land of just and old renown, 
Where Freedom slowly broadens down 
From precedent to precedent ’— 


then we may hope that there might be some candid enough 
to accost his shade in the Elysian fields, as he himself once 
accosted Dean ‘Tucker, the prophet of American independence, 
‘Mr. Dean, you were in the right, and we were all in the 
wrong.’ 

We have reserved to the last that which is in truth the most 
important portion of the subject, namely, the invaluable services 
rendered by the Sovereign whose life we are discussing to the 
cause of religion and morality in this country, and especially 
among the upper classes of the community ; but there is no need 
to do more than notice it, for on this head, in truth, all parties 
are agreed. No one questions the remarkable improvement in 
the tone of society which took place, after his firm and consistent 
encouragement of the right and aversion to the wrong, and the 
quiet influence of his steady example, had leavened the charatter 
and habits of those in contact with him: an improvement which 
began, perhaps, to be sensibly felt about the end of the first 
twenty years of his protracted reign. And surely it would befit 
serious thinkers to remember, that had his political errors been 
far greater than his greatest enemies have deemed them, they 
would have been redeemed over and over again, in the general 
balance of good against evil, by services such as these. It is the 
more singular that writers like Mr. Massey, who take a very 
dark, and, as we believe, a very exaggerated view of the low 
state of English morality in the early part of George III.’s reign, 
should not be the foremost in acknowledging merits which they 
must needs appreciate so highly. In Mr. Massey’s 14th chapter, 
212 on 
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on the ‘ Morals and Manners of England in 1772,’ imitating his 
great prototype, the eloquent epitomist of England under Charles 
IT., he has, as it seems to us, drawn a picture more resembling 
that of some distant classical or medieval period than of the age 
of our own grandfathers, so substantially similar to our own. In 
ordinary writers this kind of tone is often assumed for mere 
effect; but Mr. Massey is too conscientious and temperate a 
thinker to adopt that idle trick of authorship. He has studied 
the literature of the period until he has really persuaded himself, 
that in the quiet days just before the American war—the time 
usually looked back on as one of somewhat decorous, unexciting 
dulness in social life—the upper classes were utterly corrupt, the 
‘middle classes in London vied with their superiors in luxury and 
profligacy of every description,’ and that ‘when we descend to 
the lower orders of society, we find vice exhibited in all its 
hideous grossness :’ insomuch that ‘the insolence, liccntiousness, 
and ferocity of the people, especially in the capital and other 
great towns, was such as a traveller would hardly now encounter 
in the most rough and savage regions of the globe. Our own 
deductions, from such acquaintance as we possess with the me- 
morials of that age, would be far less sweeping and less unfavour- 
able. We cannot even acquiesce in the correctness of the mi- 
nute and artistic picture which Mr. Thackeray so carefully draws 
for us in his ‘ Virginians.’ We cannot but think he sees the past 
through a discoloured glass—discoloured by the influence of that 
satirical spirit which, wherever he finds it, assimilates most 
readily with his own. But we have no space to enter into this 
attractive subject. Suffice it to say, that in order to form any 
judgment on the general condition of society at a particular 
epoch, we should use only with much distrust and careful colla- 
tion all mere literary representations of life and manners, and 
lay much more stress on what we learn incidentally, than on 
what novelists and satirists teach us authoritatively. England was 
never peopled either by the creations of Hogarth, or by those of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. Charles Lamb has explained, with a phi- 
losophy which loses none of its force from its playful expression, 
why it is that the stage, and romantic literature in general, never 
do reflect living manners in the sense in which they are popularly 
supposed to do so, They represent life modelled to an ideal 
standard—high or low, refined or ‘ slang’—according to superficial 
fashion. If people take their notion of England in the middle of 
the last century from Walpole’s letters, Fielding’s novels, and 
Foote’s farces, they certainly can form no very exalted judgment of 
it. But, if they take it from Richardson’s tales and correspondence, 
and from the school of ‘sentimental comedies’—and they might 
quite 
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quite as reasonably do so—they must then believe in an England 
peopled by the noblest of cavaliers and the most refined of 
women, with here and there an elegant sinner, redeeming his 
offences by the delicacy of his repentance. Thus much may be 
admitted: that the tone of fashionable society, at George III.’s 
accession and long after, was, generally speaking, both bad and 
low: worse, in some substantial respects, than that of our own,— 
coarser in almost all. Gaming was, in that class, the great and 
master evil of the day; and our grandfathers, no doubt, put to 
shame their degenerate descendants, by the vast portion of life 
they devoted to that pursuit, the daring of their risks, the taste- 
ful mixture of the Stoic and Epicurean in their demeanour under 
either fortune. The decline of this vice is unquestionably attri- 
butable in a very great degree to court influence. Drunkenness 
(in the same classes) is “another evil which has enormously 
diminished: this reform, however, belongs to a later date than 
that we are now considering. What we may call class decorum 
—for want of a better phrase—has doubtless greatly increased, 
and especially clerical decorum. We can hardly understand a 
Sterne expecting to be made a bishop; or realise the clerical 
Saturday club of Selwyn’s friend Dr. Warner; but it may be 
doubted how far the sharpness of the social line between clergy 
and laity is a real advantage—at least if Tertullian’s apophthegm 
be worth anything :— 


«Vani erimus si putaverimus id quod clericis non licet Jaicis licere.’ 


In other respects we doubt anything having been achieved beyond 
some external softening of manners. The middle and lower 
classes we do not at all believe to have been more corrupt than 
now, and should be sorry, in the interest of our own day, to 
institute too close a parallel. In many respects the licence 
which has been banished from fashionable circles, seems to have 
since penetrated into a substratum of society once compara- 
tively free. Such ‘high-jinks’ as were played by men and 
women of fashion at Mrs. Cornely’s, Vauxhall, and in the meet- 
ings of ‘the Coterie,’ would certainly not be tolerated now: but 
on the other hand, the London of 1772 neither had nor would 
have endured the nightly display of cheap public balls, inviting the 
incomer by their glare of light and attraction, in order to intro- 
duce the city youth by wholesale to profligacy absolutely undis- 
guised, The scandalous literature of that age was, no doubt, a 
disgrace to society ; but it was contained in comparatively high- 
priced magazines and books, and its influence thus limited to 
a particular class. It would then have been deemed absolutely 
incredible that the walls of the metropolis should be placarded, 
as 
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as they used to be ten years ago, with low-priced libel and 
ribaldry of every description, wholly uncontrolled by decency. 
And let us not flatter ourselves that this recent epidemic of evil 
was suppressed by ‘public opinion.’ It was only put down by 
the tardy interference of the police, and by the straightforward 
resolution of one public man, regardless alike of the casuistry 
and ridicule by which he was encountered ; and it is ready to 
recommence on the slightest relaxation of repression. And—to 
extend our view to national evils of a far more wide-spreading 
and destructive character, the nineteenth century—the era of 
‘commercial frauds’—can hardly sit at ease in judgment on the 
sound morality of any of its predecessors, All this, however, 
is beside our present purpose: enough for us to remark that 
every inquirer who is engaged in the details of the great living 
struggle between the good and evil principles, has to recognize 
the personage and example of George III. as evér prominent on 
the side of virtue; and discovers that the ranks of that monarch’s 
personal enemies, while often comprehending many of the 
loftiest minded and most conscientious of his subjects, always 
and in all places comprehended also the profligate and the tur- 
bulent, and those who sought to thrive by the disorganization of 
society. 








Art. VII.—1. Lord Brougham’s Acts and Bills from 1811 to 
the Present Time. Now first collected and arranged, with an 
Analytical Index showing their result upon the Amendment 
of the Law. By Sir John Eardley Wilmot, Bart., Recorder of 
a" and Judge of the Bristol County Court. London, 
1857. 

2. On the Reform of the Law of Real Property. In a Letter to 
the Right Hon. Lord Lyndhurst. By H. Bellenden Ker, Esq. 
London, 1853. 

3. The Proceedings of the Law Amendment Society. 

4. Reports 1, 2, and 3 of the Statute Law Commission. 


ae amendment of the law has now for many years engaged 

the attention of men of all parties. Great as is the benefit 
which has accrued to the community, the public are hardly 
aware of the extent of the changes which have been effected, or 
of the immense amount of toil and talent which has been 
devoted to the subject. Sir Eardley Wilmot, in a large octavo 
volume, amounting, with the index, to nearly 900 pages, has 
brought together the Acts and Bills of the most energetic of all 
the labourers in the cause for the purpose ‘of showing how 
largely 
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largely the country is indebted to Lord Brougham as a law 
reformer.’ It is with the same view that we call attention to the 
work, and we shall not add one word respecting his achievements 
as a statesman, a judge, an orator, an advocate, nor make a single 
reference to his labours in the fields of science or literature. 

Henry Brougham was called to the English Bar more than 
fifty years since, having previously obtained considerable reputa- 
tion in the Scotch courts. He entered Parliament early in 1810 
as member for Camelford, where he succeeded Lord Henry Petty, 
who had become Marquis of Lansdowne. This distinguished 
nobleman has himself continued for nearly half a century an 
ornament to the House of Lords. An eloquent debater, an 
upright and enlightened statesman, he is a conspicuous member 
of that remarkable group of venerable statesmen and lawyers 
which excites the admiration not only of our own countrymen, 
but of surrounding nations. M. Forcade speaks, in a recent 
number of the ‘Revue des Deux Mondes,’ of the Nestors of 
our day when commenting on Lord Brougham’s speech on 
Newton :— 

‘ Le discours de Lord Brougham a été un tissu extraordinaire d’éru- 
dition, d’appréciations scientifiques pleines de profondeur et de haute 
éloquence. C’est une merveille qu'un homme qui a atteint sa quatre- 
vingtiéme année puisse encore, aprés une vie si pleine et si agitée, 
donner un aussi splendide exemple de vigueur et de jeunesse d’esprit. 
Ou est le secret de ce perpétuel rajeunissement intellectuel qui dompte 
les défaillances de la nature physique, et permet & un vieillard de 
quatre-vingt-six ans, comme Lord Lyndhurst, de prendre une part active 
et influente aux débats de Ja Chambre des Lords, & un septuagénaire 
tel que Lord Palmerston de gouverner le plus puissant empire du monde 
a travers les longues et orageuses nuits de la Chambre des Communes, 
et & Henry Brougham de se jouer avec une puissante sérénité dans les 
hauteurs les plus abstraites de la science? Il y a je ne sais quoi 
d’héroique dans cette vitalité persistante du talent, et cette vitalité, ou 
le talent la nourrit-il chez nos voisins, si ce n'est dans les virils laboreurs de 
la liberté politique ?? 

With the exception of an interval from 1812 to 1816, Mr. 
Brougham continued to be a member of the House of Commons 
from 1810 till he took his seat in the House of Lords, and through- 
out the whole of his Parliamentary career he has never ceased to 
give his attention to the amelioration of the law. 


‘A review of the legislation which has taken place from 1807 till the 
present time,’ observes Sir E. Wilmot, ‘ scarcely lights on a single 
topic upon which we do not see impressed the stamp of his vigorous 
mind. Many of the measures originally proposed by him, meeting 
at first with no encouragement, but persevered in with a confidence of 
their utility which no opposition could subdue, met with slow but ulti- 
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mate success. The value of othets was at once so manifest, that they 
became the law of the land without a dissenting voice. Not unfre- 
quently the most important improvements in our jurisprudence, initiated 
by his suggestive genius, passed into the hands and contributed to swell 
or establish the reputation of men of far less capacious intellect, but 
whom political partisanship or accidental circumstances had rendered 
for the time more powerful in the senate.’ 

Many persons who indulge in theoretical views, and frame an 
imaginary legal Utopia, forget that law reform must be conducted 
with special reference to the state of our own laws, and the 
particular means of improving them which are at our command. 
A want of a due consideration of this point has not seldom led 
to some errors in the conclusions of many who have undertaken 
to discuss the question. 

Our laws consist in the first place of the common or unwritten 
law. This is to be found in the books of the great text-writers, 
and in the decisions of the courts as recorded in the reports from 
the Year-Books which began in the time of Edward II. up to the 
latest Saturday’s *‘ Law Times,’ or ‘Weekly Reporter.’ In the 
second place we have our statutes or written law. These are 
contained in from forty to fifty quarto volumes, though much of 
this mass is repealed, expired, or has become obsolete. There 
is enough, however, left of conflicting provisions to make revision 
and consolidation essential. What is to be said for that state 
of the law relating to marriage, which makes it necessary 
to search through various statutes beginning from Henry VIII. 
up to the present day? The recent enactments again respecting 
the building new churches are scattered through a number of 
contrariant provisions contained in at least as many acts. The 
statutes on the law of landlord and tenant amount to thirty or 
forty, besides a large body of common law applicable to the 
subject. The mere account of the rise and progress of our 
present law of real property would show that the very way in 
which it was formed must of necessity have rendered it, in some 
respects, complex, intricate, and circuitous. 


‘ The first division,’ observes Mr. Hayes, in his ‘ Historical Sketch 
of the Law of Real Property,’ ‘embraces the period of feudal rigour, 
when the system of tenures flourished severe and pure, without any 
tincture of equitable doctrines. Some knowledge of its leading prin- 
ciples is not merely desirable as a matter of elegant or curious research, 
but essential to form the sound practical lawyer. 

‘ The second division exhibits the rise and progress of equitable 
interests, under the name of uses, which, eluding the strictuess of 
tenure, contravened the law and impoverished the seigniory, but 
effected on the whole a salutary change, and laid the foundations of 
greater good, 
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* Distinct traces of both these eras are visible in the compound 
character of our law, and the two-fold constitution of our judicature. 

‘The third division shows by what legislative and judicial steps 
the materials supplied by the preceding periods were brought into a 
state adapted to keep pace with the progressive wants of society,—how 
the law of tenures was tempered by the infusion of uses in a legal form, 
and a substituted code of equitable interests, under the appellation of 
trusts,—Law and Equity advancing together, but each within limits of 
its peculiar jurisdiction, till we reach the maturity of its present system.’ 


Few, therefore, could doubt that some simplification both of 
the common and written law became desirable when the whole 
subject could be viewed calmly with reference to the existing 
interests of society, apart from the state of things which attended 
the origin of the different rules and gave them their particular 
shape and direction, Accordingly the evils have been admitted 
by almost every text writer, from Coke and Hale down to 
Blackstone. Yet till recently little has been done in the way 
of remedy. The inconvenience of change, and experience of 
the evil of hasty alteration, deter many. And there is always, 
as Sir James Mackintosh observes, a class who, early attaining 
eminence, repose on their first creed, and regard the call for the 
adaptation of the laws to the varying wants of new generations as 
a transient madness worthy only of pity or derision. What they 
mistake for the symptoms of the mountain torrent that will pass 
away with the storm that gave it birth, is the stream of human 
opinion in omne volubilis evum, which the accession of every day 
will swell, and which is destined to sweep into the same oblivion 
the resistance of learned sophistry and of powerful oppression. 
When the question came at last to be seriously mooted, Lords Eldon 
and Ellenborough were at the head of the profession, They 
resisted the attempts at amendment partly from the prejudices 
contracted by their legal training and partly because the horrors 
of the French revolution were fresh in their minds, and all change 
whatever seemed to them to portend the same misery and anarchy 
which had desolated France. The wide distinction between 
constitutional innovations and social improvements had not been 
sufficiently observed, nor that due attention to the second was 
the surest means of averting the first. 

It is far easier to decide that some alteration is necessary than 
to settle what is best to be done. The question at the outset 
lies between a Code, which means an entirely new exposition 
of the law, and a Digest of the law which at present exists, 
removing obscurities and supplying obvious defects, The 
advantages of a Digest are, we think, well set forth in a report 
of the Criminal Law Commissioners :— 

‘ Had 
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‘ Had it been our duty to remodel the law, without any prescribed 
adherence to its ancient structure, we might have deduced a system of 
rules more general, consequently more compendious and more uniform, 
and apparently more scientific and practical. The execution of this 
duty would have been more simple and easy than it has been to digest 
systematically the existing body of criminal law; for whilst doing this 
requires an equal attention to method and arrangement, the perform- 
ance is rendered more difficult by the farther condition annexed, of 
retaining and embodying in the same system, not only the existing dis- 
tinctions of the unwritten law, but also of consolidating a very con- 
siderable body of positive statute law; and thus, whilst it has been 
impossible that the completed work should exhibit the same appearance 
of scientific brevity, and the same scrupulous regard to order and 
arrangement, which might have resulted from a total re-modelling of 
this branch of the law, it has required greater exertion than would have 
been necessary to re-construct the whole. We cannot, however, but 
express our firm conviction, that the great advantages attending as 
close an adherence to the existing law as is compatible with removing 
obvious defects, very far outweigh any which would possibly be 
expected to result from a more extensive change ; whilst the disadvant- 
ages necessarily incident to any experimental change in legislation are 
avoided. A written Exposition of the Jaw, although necessarily in- 
volving a careful and laborious selection, correction, and preparation of 
the general rules in which it is embodied, comprises no further altera- 
tion than this—that what was before to be collected by the aid of pre- 
cedent and analogy, is now to be judged of by reference to the written 
rule; the same sense is still attached to well-known technical forms of 
expression, and consequently all the benefit derived from the continued 
and familiar use of such expressions is retained. To the formation of 
new laws, which are to supersede an ancient system to any consider- 
able extent, much inconvenience naturally attaches. In framing an 
entire new law, the temptation occurs to frame it in very concise, 
general, and abstract terms. It frequently, however, happens that the 
limits of so general a law are uncertain, and it is a matter of experience 
that great difficulty arises in their practical application, and that sub- 
sidiary supplemental laws become absolutely necessary for the removing 
of doubts. 

‘ Whatever pains may be taken to render a digest of the law perfect, 
much must necessarily be left to judicial interpretation. A digest, or 
code, does not undertake to decide with certainty every supposable case ; 
it establishes directory principles ; it defines much that was before in- 
definite; it supplies imperfections, and removes inconsistencies; it 
effects, upon system and simultaneously with respect to the whole law, 
that which a variety of statutes has at different periods attempted to 
effect with respect to particular parts of the law. But it can never 
supersede the necessity for judicial construction, which rightly under- 
stood, and applied with certain limits, is not only necessary but 
beneficial.’ 


Many, however, are in favour of a code. They would havea 
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work which should contain the whole of the written law entirely 
new cast, without reference to existing rules or decisions. The 
Code Napoleon is usually cited as the great authority on this 
point,—an example in nowise applicable to our country, although 
we are perhaps fast approaching that state at which the Roman 
historian complained when he said, ‘that the infinite variety of 
laws and legal opinions had filled many thousand volumes which 
no fortune could purchase, and no capacity digest.’ Yet we 
doubt whether the remedy is a code. The Commissioners of 
New York, who are now entrusted with the preparation of a new 
embodiment of their laws, have made an excellent remark which 
is not enough considered by those who would commence de novo. 


‘Law,’ say they, ‘is the growth of time and circumstance. An 
original sy:tem of jurisprudence, founded on mere theory, without 
reference to national characteristics, habits, traditions, and usages, 
would be a failure. The science of government and law is progressive : 
new regulations spring from necessity, or are suggested by experience, 
and the application of the rules of justice to human affairs is con- 
stantly modified by the changing circumstances of human society.’ 


Whatever praise may be due to the Code Napoleon with 
reference to the circumstances under which it was framed, 
experience has shown that much is wanting to fit it to the com- 
plicated exigencies of such a society as now exists in France. 
It is often an ambiguous and imperfect enunciation of some 
incomplete rule which the courts have to adapt as they can to the 
requirements of the case. Indeed the most cursory reference to 
the numerous volumes of reports, and to the various treatises 
attempting to expound and apply the general maxims, will 
convince the most sceptical that such an example is rather to be 
shunned than followed. 

No one in fact who passed in review our institutions, our com- 
merce, and establishments, would be absurd enough to suppose 
that the whole of our laws could be compressed into some two 
or three volumes of abstract rules without leaving the greater 
part of the law to be determined subsequently by the Judges, 
instead of being settled beforehand by the Parliament. What has 
been. often called the ‘ glorious uncertainty of the law,’ would be 
ten times more uncertain than ever. The late Chief Justice 
Tindal, when Solicitor-General, pointed this out in a speech 
which he addressed to the House of Commons in 1828 :— 

‘The commerce and establishments of this country are of such a 
nature that our laws must necessarily be of a complicated nature. A 
simple code of laws would answer well for a simple state of society, 
but if you wish to make your laws beforehand—if you wish that they 


should have a perpetual operation—then I say they must of necessity 
be 
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be of an intricate and complicated nature. Why, Sir, we have at this 
moment more law in a single turnpike bill than would be sufficient to 
govern an Indian territory under any of its ancient dynasties, And 
why is this? It is because we wish to leave as little as possible to the 
discretion of our Judges. Our laws are declared beforehand; and if 
society is so complicated that its interests cannot be provided for but 
by an extreme body of laws, there must be a class of men accustomed 
to explain them. Such a class is, under these circumstances, actually 
necessary for the benefit of the people, in order that the great body of 
them may not be distracted from their labours by considering the nature 
and operation of those laws which the complicated state of society has 
produced, The evils complained of are therefore rather the result of 
circumstances of the times than of the laws themselves.’ 

It is a remarkable proof of the wisdom of Dr. Johnson, that, 
in his ‘ Life of Frederic the Great,’ he foresaw the whole diffi- 
culty of selecting the right medium in the enunciation of a 
written law. Speaking of the Frederican Code as being com- 
prised in one small volume, and therefore only containing the 
rules to be applied in particular cases at the discretion of the 
judge, he observes that to embarrass justice by a multiplicity of 
provisions, or to endanger justice by reposing confidence in 
the administrators of the law, are the opposing rocks between 
which legislative skill has never yet found an open passage. + 

The subject of law reform occupied a large portion of the 
attention of the meeting last autumn at Liverpool for promoting 
social science. Lord Jobn Russell, the President of the Law 
Section, was carried away by the delusive notion of a com- 
pendious code. No one, he remarked, could doubt that it 
would be a great public benefit if our laws could be set forth in 
a clear style and contained in two, three, or four volumes of 
moderate compass ; nor would any one deny that the first step 
to such a result should be the consolidation of the existing 
statutes, subject by subject, without material alteration. ‘ But 
what,’ he continued, ‘I maintain is, that the mere enactment of 
such a consolidation, unless Parliament was determined to go 
further—to repeal what is obsolete and supply what is defective, 
to condense what is dispersed and to place in lucid order what is 
obscure and confused—would be of little advantage.’ This 
process, however expedient, would assuredly not lead to the 
condensation of all our laws, written and unwritten, in two or 
three volumes. His Lordship then proceeded to speak of the 
Code Napoleon and the Revision of the Laws of New York, and 
contrasting unfavourably our own proceedings, says that in each 
year we are at the beginning of the beginning. ‘ Is it not time,’ 
he asks, ‘ that we should set about the task in earnest? I will 
venture to say that if four or five persons of competent qualifica- 
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tions were appointed, they would in a few months make an 
actual commencement, and in a few years present to Parliament 
a complete code worthy of the country, simplifying and im- 
proving our laws on principles fit to be adopted by an en- 
lightened age, founded on the solid masonry of our ancient 
legislation; nor can I doubt that such a work would be sanc- 
tioned by Parliament—not, indeed, without debate, but without 
any serious delay.’ Is it possible that Lord John Russell can 
be serious in his belief that, in ‘a reformed House of Com- 
mons,’ a code entirely remodelled could be passed in ten, nay 
twenty years, by a House containing above 100 lawyers, numerous 
county magistrates and chairmen of quarter sessions, and lay 
members under the direct influence of their attorney constituents ? 
What has been, we may inquire, his own experience with respect 
to the passing law bills through the House without cavil or 
delay? Has he not found that, since the Reform Bill, it is 
most difficult to effect any change in the law without the risk, 
approaching to a certainty, that the alterations and interpolations 
will make the remedy pretty nearly as bad as the disease? Has 
not he found the difficulty increasing session after session? Does 
he think he could now even carry those criminal law bills 
which, to his great credit, he introduced at the beginning of this 
reign, when he abolished the punishment of death for some thirty 
or more offences ?—a merciful change, which forms the earliest and 
the brightest page in the statute-book of our Queen. Sir Robert 
Peel foresaw the increasing difficulty in a reformed House of 
Commons of passing any well advised measure of law reform 
on any subject which trenched on the prejudices or the interests 
of a large mass of the community. Will a reformed House of 
Commons, he asked, when the scheme for amending the repre- 
sentation of the people was under discussion, pass a bill for the 
general registry of deeds? and when reform came, the Whig 
Ministry never ventured to introduce the measure, though a 
fruitless attempt was made by Mr. William Brougham, with the 
sanction and partial support of the Government. If, therefore, 
we are to take his speech at Liverpool as the test of his notions 
on the subject, we think that the views of Lord John Russell are 
not matured, and betray some discrepancies. If, however, his 
meaning substantially is, that we should step by step get our 
statutes consolidated and simplified, our Common Law revised 
and made consistent with the exigencies of our time, obscurities 
removed and defects supplied, he has our most cordial con- 
currence, and as the subject is more discussed, and the evil 
becomes more apparent, we have little doubt that our progress 
will be quickened, 
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In the aceount which was given by Lord John Russell at 
Liverpool of the reforms made by the revisers of New York, he 
scarcely stated their proceedings accurately ; and we are the 
more particular on this point because we think that this American 
precedent affords us an example which we may be content to 
follow, especially as the laws of the state of New York were in 
the main the same as our own. It would seem that the task 
was begun as far back as 1801. In that year the statutes were 
in a rough way revised and ‘consolidated.’ No legislative sanc- 
tion was given to the work, nor was it anything more than an 
edition of the statute law then in force, arranged under suitable 
heads, and without alteration of language. In 1813 a similar 
process was gone through. About 1825 the first attempt was 
made to produce such a digest as now exists. This was 
formally enacted by the Legislature in the course of two special 
sessions devoted to that purpose. There have since been three 
new editions of this code, in which the effect of subsequent legis- 
lation has been incorporated ; but these new editions have not 
been enacted, and have, we understand, no further authority than 
is derived from the character of the editors. 

A more complete code is now in contemplation; and an Act 
was passed in April, 1857, appointing Mr. Dudley Field and 
two other persons to reduce into a systematic code the whole 
body of the law of the state, or so much and such parts thereof 
as should seem to them practical and expedient, excepting 
practice and pleading already reported on. ‘The commissioners 
are to divide their work into three portions, are to hold their 
office for five years, and to send in a report from time to time 
to the Legislature with a general analysis of the codes projected 
and an account of the progress made. When any portion is 
completed it is to be distributed amongst the judges and other 
competent persons for examination, after which the commissioners 
are to re-examine their work, and consider such suggestions as 
may have been made to them. The code as finally agreed upon 
is to be circulated more extensively for consideration six months 
before being ultimately presented to the Legislature. The com- 
missioners have already made a short introductory Report, con- 
taining their views of their task, in which they show that they 
are fully aware of its magnitude and difficulty, and have 
submitted their general analysis of the proposed code to the 
Legislature. The day we think is far distant at which such 
an attempt at a systematic digest will be commenced in this 
country. Following the example of New York, we must proceed 
step by step, and must begin less ambitiously than Lord John 
Russell proposes. When the attempt is made we shall at least 
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have the advantage of the assistance to be derived from the 
labours of our brethren on the other side of the Atlantic. 

Even the renowned Justinian did not attempt to remodel the 
entire system which he found existing. If Cesar, observes 
Gibbon, had achieved the reformation of the Roman law, his 
creative genius, enlightened by reflection and study, would have 
given a pure and original system of jurisprudence. But Justinian 
was afraid to establish his private judgment as the standard of 
equity: in the possession of legislative power, he borrowed the 
aid of time and opinion; and his laborious compilations are 
guarded by the sages and legislators of past times. Instead of 
a statue cast in a simple mould by the hand of an artist, his 
works represent a tesselated pavement of antique and costly, but 
too often incoherent fragments. All praise to Tribonian, who 
directed such a reform as would have been achieved by Lord 
Bacon if he had the good fortune to possess such a master as 
Justinian. 

Having considered the mode in which the law is to be re- 
formed, we proceed to make a short statement of what has 
already been done, especially as regards the Acts and Bills enu- 
merated by Sir E. Wilmot, who truly states that almost every 
measure since the great speech of Mr. Brougham in 1828 must 
be considered either to have had its origin in some suggestion 
made by him, or to have been directly due to him, His earliesi 
effort as a legislator was in enforcing the abolition of the African 
slave trade, which had been put an end to by the Act of 1807. 
But the penalties were insufficient. In 1811 Mr. Brougham’s 
bill passed, which rendered the crime of slave-dealing felony. 
This Act stands, as Sir E. Wilmot observes, in honourable pre- 
eminence at the head of the list. 

The next great subject which he laboured was the education of 
the people, and in 1817 Mr. Brougham obtained a committee of 
inquiry. ‘The report referred to the many defects and abuses in 
the administration of charities, and led to the first bill, in 1818, 
for the appointment of commissioners to investigate and control 
them. ‘This was restricted in the Lords to charities connected 
with education; but in the following year the inquiries were 
extended to all charities, save those connected with the univer- 
sities and public schools. ‘Though one of Lord Brougham’s 
earliest efforts, it must be reckoned amongst the most important 
in its consequences. ‘The commissioners of inquiry brought to 
light various malversations ; ascertained the existence of charity 
funds which were misappropriated or had been altogether lost 
sight of; perpetuated the documents relating to the founda- 
tions; and have ultimately led to the appointment of a Board 
which 
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which has a power which ought to be increased over existing 
charities, and has the means of affording in most cases a simple 
and inexpensive remedy instead of the terrible resort to the 
Court of Chancery, which often devoured as much of the funds 
as had been misapplied by delinquent trustees. So immense 
has been the recovery for the use of the public of money which 
was lost to every purpose of general utility, that the measure 
entitles Lord Brougham to be considered as a far greater chari- 
table benefactor to the world than the most munificent of the 
donors whose property he rescued from abuse or neglect. 

In 1820 a bill was brought in by Mr. Brougham for the better 
education of the poor in England and Wales. This gave rise 
to great discussion throughout the country, for it was the first 
attempt at a system of national education. The power which it 
placed in the hands of the clergy of the Established Church, as 
regarded the religious instruction to be given to the pupils, the 
selection and appointment of the masters, and the general control 
and management of the schools, caused the most violent opposition 
to the measure on the part of the Dissenters. He had incurred 
much unpopularity with them from the candour with which 
inhis speech he had designated the Established Church as the 
most proper and natural guardians of the education of the poor. 
The clamour defeated the measure, as it afterwards defeated, 
on the same grounds, the measure introduced for factory educa- 
tion by Sir James Graham during the administration of Sir 
Robert Peel. 

In 1824-25-26 Mr. Brougham called the attention of Parlia- 
ment to the defects in the law of real property and in the 
administration of justice in the Court of Chancery :— 


‘ Even Romilly,’ observes Sir E. Wilmot (p. xi.), ‘ than whom no 
one knew those defects better, and who had an influence in Parliament 
greater even than that of Brougham, had shrunk from an attempt to 
drag to light, so powerful were their champions, the abuses and ini- 
quities of that court. Year after year, on the contrary, did Brougham 
fearlessly reiterate his attacks, he growing stronger, and his opponents 
weaker, until the work of reformation became easier in his own hands ; 
and the novel spectacle arose of a Lerd Chancellor's first act being to 
diminish his own emoluments and curtail his own patronage.’ * 


But before this last event happened much remained to be done, 
and many a struggle had to be encountered. Mr. M. Angelo 
Taylor had for some time put himself forward as a reformer of 





* This Journal was among the first to urge the reform of the law.” It is now 
many years since we published a paper by the late learned Mr. John Miller, of 
Lincoln’s Inn, which has so often been quoted by the advocates of amendment. 
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the Court of Chancery. After many ineffectual efforts on his part, 
Mr. John Williams came to the rescue, and, in spite of the oppo- 
sition of Lord Eldon, a commission of inquiry was granted. 

As far back as 1824 an attempt was made by Mr. George 
Lamb to procure prisoners the full benefit of counsel. As the 
law then stood it was only in cases of treason and misdemeanor 
that counsel were allowed to speak in defence of the accused. 
Those who are not aware how long it took to obtain this simple 
act of justice, which an ordinary person would consider could 
have been but the work of a day—a measure to be passed by 
universal acclamation—will be surprised perhaps to learn the 
difficulties which attended the alteration, Mr. Lamb’s bill, which 
was supported by Mr. Brougham, was rejected by a majority of 30. 
Mr, Lamb again brought forward his bill in 1826, but was de- 
feated by a majority of 69. Nothing was done till 1834, when 
Mr, Ewart introduced a bill, which passed without a division, 
but did not reach the Lords. In 1835 it was again debated in 
the Commons: several divisions took place, and it was ultimately 
carried by a small majority. Again on this occasion it did not 
get to the Lords. In 1836 Mr. Ewart: a third time brought in 
his bill and received the support of Sir John Campbell, then 
Attorney-General, who had spoken in its favour in 1835. The 
second reading was carried by a majority of 144. When the bill 
went to the Upper House, Lord Lyndhurst, who had so fre- 
quently opposed it in the Commons, avowed with a candour that 
did him honour the change which had taken place in his senti- 
ments. We happen to know that one of the circumstances which 
most contributed to turn him was the perusal of the opening 
speech of Sir W. Garrow on the trial of Patch for murder— 
perhaps one of the most masterly statements of facts and con- 
clusions ever made under similar circumstances by any advocate, 
and which showed how helpless must be a prisoner, who was 
debarred of legal assistance, to meet such an address, All the 
fears of the opponents of the measure that the eloquence and 
ingenuity of advocates would occasion a failure of justice, or 
indefinitely protract the trial of prisoners, have proved to be 
groundless. Indeed, in practice the change has not worked 
much in favour of the guilty; for the absurd anomaly of 
making the judge play the part of counsel to the culprit being 
now removed, he takes on every fitting occasion an opportunity 
of exposing any undue statement or sophistry indulged in by 
the advocate. 

It was not till after 1824, the date of the introduction of Mr. 
Lamb’s Prisoners’ Counsel Bill, that changes in the Jaw were 
received with favour. Lord Eldon, during the twenty-five years 
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of his Chancellorship, had opposed, and in general with success, 
even the simplest and most equitable alterations, One of Sir S. 


Romilly’s proposed reforms was to make landed property of 


debtors liable to what are termed simple contract debts, viz. bakers’ 
and butchers’ bills, &c. A debt secured by bond, or some equally 
formal deed, was the only debt payable in the event of death out 
of the land. Thus, if there were no goods and chattels, the creditor 
lost his money, Nothing could surpass the cases of gross in- 
justice which arose from this state of the law, which had its 
origin in times when there were no bakers’ bills. The change 
nevertheless was opposed more than once, and was considered by 
Lord Eldon, and not by him only, as the beginning of a general 
onslaught on the landed interests. The object, after much 
struggle, was only partially gained by making the real estates of 
traders \iable ; Sir 5. Romilly observing that the aristocracy were 
willing that commercial men should be made to pay honestly, so 
long as the gentry were left alone. But the great measures of the 
time were the attempts to mitigate the severity of the criminal 
code, which Lord Eldon combated session after session with the 
most ingenious artifices. In vain the mildest and most cautious 
amendments were attempted. Stealing in a shop, to the value of 
5s., was gontinued among the offences punishable with death, 
because it was just possible a case might arise in which it would 
be salutary to hang the culprit. Thus a paltry act of pilfering 
was classed in the same category of crime as the foulest murder. 
One Archbishop and six Bishops, we learn from the journal of Sir 
Samuel Romilly, went down specially to vote against his measure. 
Although a kind-hearted man Lord Eldon was convinced that 
compassion to the criminal was cruelty to the country, and he 
was persuaded that property would be no longer safe unless the 
gallows were kept before the eyes of depredators. Not only 
did the general fear of innovation, instilled by the French 
Revolution, contribute to his resistance to Jaw amendment, but 
the subtlety of his mind made him over-estimate the evil of 
change, and prevented his duly estimating the advantage to be 
gained, He was moreover one of those who considered it essential 
to have at any cost a body of ‘well-grounded lawyers’ to admi- 
nister justice ; and he thought any inroads upon our ancient 
jurisprudence would end in depriving us of this learned band. 
In a letter to Mr. Sugden he deprecates ‘any extension or hasty 
alteration in the law of which we hear so much now-a-days; in a 
reign or two we shall not have a well-grounded lawyer left.’ 
Nor was it altogether without its effect upon him that though no 
one could exceed him in the ingenuity with which he detected 
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flaws in other people’s work, he had no readiness or dexterity in 
framing any measure himself, 

‘The opposition to law amendment continued long after the 
more liberal of Lord Eldon’s colleagues admitted the expediency 
of change. The character of a reformer was considered as a bar 
to all legal promotion, and those who were wise in their generation 
eschewed the subject. ‘If,’ observes Sir S. Romilly at the end of 
one of his speeches, in which he had in vain advocated some miti- 
gation of the severity of our criminal law, ‘I had consulted only 
my own immediate interests, my time might have been more 
profitably employed in the profession in which I am engaged. If 
I had listened to the dictates of prudence, if I had been alarmed by 
such prejudices, I could easily have discovered that the hope to 
amend the law is not the disposition most favourable for prefer- 
ment, I am not unacquainted with the best road to Attorney- 
Generalships and Chancellorships, but in that path which my sense 
of duty dictates to be right I shall proceed, and from this no 
misunderstanding, no misrepresentation, shall deter me.’ 

The time, however, was fast approaching when law reform was 
to become earnest. ‘The ungenial influence of Lord Eldon began 
to wane, a commission of inquiry into Chancery proceedings had 
been wrung from him by Mr. Williams, and in 1828 his power 
to check the progress of reform had passed away for ever; for it 
was in this year that Mr. Brougham made his memorable speech 
on Law Reform, which carried conviction to the House of Com- 
mons and sedured the triumph of the cause, Heomitted all con- 
sideration of the jurisdiction in Chancery, already the subject of 
investigation ; the department of the Criminal Law was occupied 
by the enlightened and philosophic mind of Mackintosh, no 
unworthy successor of Romilly; and Sir Robert Peel had com- 
menced that improvement of the criminal code which reflects 
so much credit onhis memory. Avoiding, therefore, these topics, 
the speech of Mr, Brougham embraced in its minutest details the 
constitution of our courts of law and judicial establishments, and 
treated of bankruptcy, insolvency, debtor and creditor, evidence, 
and pleading and procedure generally, Although it appears to 
have been the original intention not to advert to the law of real 
property, yet a most comprehensive review is taken of this branch 
of jurisprudence, shadowing forth most of the reforms that have 
taken place, and some that remain still to be effected. 

It is proverbial that a didactic speech is of little use in ad- 
vancing the cause which it advocates. Yet this surprising effort 
of Mr. Brougham was a signal exception. Though it took six 
hours in delivery, and of necessity was full of detuil, the House 
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was entranced by the art of the speaker, and aj] the members, 
it is said, remained to the end. It is within our own knowledge 
that Mr. Huskisson, expecting a dull debate on law, had invited 
a party to dinner, and, unmindful of guests and dinner, could not 
resist the fascination of this wonderful display. ‘The debate was 
resumed on a subsequent day, when Mr. Brougham’s resolution 
for an address to the Crown, praying that inquiry should be made 
into the origin, progress, and termination of actions at law and 
matters connected therewith, and into the state of the law regarding 
the transfer of real property, was carried unanimously. This 
address led to the appointment of two commissions—the Common 
Law and Real Property Commission. Persons of eminence in 
their different departments were selected for the purpose, and it is 
to their Jabours that we owe the most efficient of the reforms 
which have since been made. Lord Eldon was gone; the saga- 
cious, the enlightened, the impartial Lord Lyndhurst held the 
Great Seal, and but for his honest concurrence probably little 
would have been effected. It was the coming of ‘ the hour and 
the man,’ and instead of cavils and reproaches of rash and _ill- 
considered changes, the views of Mr. Brougham were met with 
equal acuteness and candour. The Solicitor-General (Sir N. Tin- 
dal) ended the speech which he made upon Mr. Brougham’s 
resolutior® by holding out with the openness and simplicity which 
formed the basis of his character the hand of fellowship :— 


‘ Whether my honourable and ijearned friend will regeive me as a 
fellow-labourer in the same vineyard as himself, or whether he will 
consider me as too lukewarm to afford him any effectual support in the 
consummation of his plans, it is not for me to say ; but if I am thought 
worthy to be his fellow-labourer, I declare that though I shall wish to 
preserve the plant under which my ancestors have slept, and under 
which we ourselves have flourished so long, I will not be slow to remove 
the tendrils which have sprung from it, when I am convinced that 
instead of advancing they retard its growth, If time shall have caused 
it to send forth superfluous and unnecessary branches, no one will use 
the pruning knife with more unrelenting severity !’ 


Well did he keep his word. Nor from that time was there 
any hesitation in Lord Lyndhurst throughout the whole of the 
three periods during which he held the Great Seal, either in in- 
troducing or forwarding all well considered measures of law 
reform. 

In 1830 Mr. Brougham became himself Lord Chancellor. 
Sydney Smith, who was heart and soul a law reformer, and 
when the reform of Parliament cry first arose, was a Parlia- 
mentary reformer also, drew in his vigorous though exaggerated 
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style a picture of the energy of the new head of the Courts of 
Equity. The extract from the speech which the witty divine 
delivered on the occasion is curious as a sample of the tone of 
the times :— 


‘Then, look at the gigantic Brougham, sworn in at twelve o’clock, 
and before six p.m. he has a Bill on the table abolishing the abuses of a 
court which has been the curse of England for centuries, For twenty- 
five long years did Lord Eldon sit in that court, surrounded with misery 
and sorrow, which he never held up a finger to alleviate. The widow 
and the orphan cried to him as vainly as the town-crier when he offers 
a small reward for a full purse. ‘The bankrupt of the court became 
the lunatic of the court. Estates mouldered away and mansions fell 
down, but the fees came in and all was well; but in an instant the iron 
mace of Brougham shivered to atoms this House of Fraud and of Delay. 
And this is the man who will help to govern you—who bottoms his 
reputation on doing good to you—who knows that to reform abuses is 
the safest basis of fame and the surest instrument of power—who uses 
the highest gifts of reason and the most splendid efforts of genius to 
rectify all those abuses which all the genius and talent of the pro- 
fession have hitherto been employed to justify and protect. Look you 
to Brougham, and turn you to that side where he waves his long and 
lean finger, and mark well that face which nature has marked so 
forcibly—which dissolves pensions, turns jobbers into honest men, scares 
away the plunderer of the public, and is a terror to him who doeth evil 
to the people! ’ 


Sydney Smith adds, in a note to this passage published in his 
works, ‘ that Lord Lyndhurst is an exception to those eminent 
lawyers whom he thus describes as being willing to perpetuate 
the abuses of the Court of Chancery.’ Although all which was 
prophesied by Mr. Smith did not come to pass, and we suspect 
there are still some delays in Chancery, and that the remedy is 
not even now very cheap, yet Lord Brougham, while in office, 
pursued his career with unabated zeal, and never for a moment 
upheld in power the abuses which he had denounced in op- 
position. 

In 1848, just twenty years after his great speech, Lord 
Brougham took a review of all that had been done during the in- 
terval, and showed what still remained to be accomplished. He 
considered not onl y the laws which required amendment, but the 
mode of their construction, pointing out the careless manner in 
which bills were framed, together with the errors arising from inad- 
vertent or ill-considered alterations, and supporting what nine 
years afterwards was suggested by the Statute Law Commissioners 
—the appointment of one or more persons whose duty it should be 
to draw Acts of Parliament and watch over the changes made 
during 
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during their progress. He discussed at the same time the much 
vexed question of a Minister of Justice. Without entering on 
the difficult point of the policy of the latter proposal, in favour 
of which the present Lord Chancellor of Ireland carried an ad- 
dress to the Crown, we agree both with Lord Brougham and the 
Statute Law Commission, that the question of framing bills by 
proper officers, so as to improve the present style of our legis- 
lation, is a subject of great importance, upon which the de- 
cision should not be delayed. The whole subject is under the 
consideration of a Committee of the House of Commons; and if 
we might venture to make a suggestion, we would recommend 
that the principle of any new law should be debated before the 
actual preparation of the bill, and that resolutions containing 
the heads of the measure should be first discussed. This pro- 
bably would prevent many serious alterations during the progress 
of the bill through Parliament, and would enable the draftsman 
better to see his way in the construction of the measure.* 
During the period that Lord Brougham held the Great Seal he 
appointed Commissioners to make a digest of the Criminal Law, 
both unwritten and statute, and to consider the expediency of 
consolidating the whole remainder of the Statute Law. Amongst 
the persons employed in this great undertaking, we may name 
the present Mr, Justice Wightman, the late Mr. Starkie, and 
Mr. Amos. They completed the digest of the Criminal Law, 
and made a very elaborate Report, recommending the consolida- 
tion of the whole mass of the Statute Law, and pointing out the 
different plans which might be adopted. Lord Brougham, how- 
ever, was no longer in office ; and although more than once he 
brought forward the subject in the House of Lords, it was hope- 
less without the aid of the Ministry to pass such a measure. 
Lord Derby’s Government, at the suggestion of Lord Brougham, 
first commenced the task in earnest, and Lord St. Leonards in- 
troduced a bill comprising that portion of the digest which 
related to offences against the person, This, when Lord St. 
Leonards left office, was taken up by his successor Lord Cran- 
worth. Other bills containing a consolidation of the statute law 
relating to crime were prepared under the direction of the Statute 
Law Board, and were to have been introduced by the late 
Government, when Parliament was dissolved. They have been 





* The want of a public officer to revise bills is particularly felt by any member 
of either House, not a member of the Government, who may wish to bring for- 
ward any measure. He must either prepare the bill himself, or at his own cost 
procure the assistance of a lawyer who has made this particular and very difficult 
branch of the law his peculiar study. 
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again brought in by the present Attorney-General, Sir Fitzroy 
Kelly, and are again doomed to be suspended for a while by the 
dissolution of Parliament. 

Lord Brougham had to wait sixteen years before his scheme 
for local courts became law. Let us hope that he may live 
to see not only a clear digest of our Criminal Law, including 
procedure, but a consolidation into some five or six volumes of 
the endless mass of conflicting general statutes. Is this too 
much to hope, or are we for ever to go on floundering through 
the maze of contradictory and obscure enactments? Some delay 
has taken place in the execution of the larger project, which, we 
think, may be fairly put to the account of the difficulties in- 
herent in the subject: the present Commissioners, however, have, 
for the first time at least, made a beginning :— 

* We are well aware,’ they say at the close of their Third Report, 
‘ of the great difficulties which surround the task confided to us— 
difficulties which no one can appreciate who has not had personal ex- 
perience of them; but we trust that we may at least claim the credit 
of having actually commenced and even made an important progress 
in a work which others have only recommended.’ 

It would be impossible here to trace Lord Brougham’s progress 
step by step through his half century of exertions, or to attempt 
even a list of the bills he has brought in. Those who wish to take a 
detailed view of the gigantic task already achieved must consult 
the book itself. The first head in the volume is (I.), Slave 
Trade, and this section contains the earliest triumph of Lord 
Brougham as a legislator; the second is (I1.) the law of Libel 
and Slander. In 1843 was passed Lord Campbell’s Act (after- 
wards amended), allowing, in cases of private libel, a justification 
on the ground of the truth of the matters charged, coupled with 
an allegation that it was for the public good that the publication 
was made. In 1816, and afterwards in 1830, a similar measure 
had been introduced into the House of Commons by Lord 
Brougham, who was assisted by Sir N. Tindal in the preparation 
of this bill. There was, however, this difference between Lord 
Brougham’s| measure and Lord Campbell’s, that Lord Brougham 
took away the power of filing ex officio informations, and made no 
distinction between private and public offences. He introduced 
many other important provisions in favour of the subject, espe- 
cially taking away the right to a special jury, except when both 

ties agreed—provisions which were not adopted by Lord 
Campbell. (III.) Education and Charities, upon which we have 
touched already. 

(1V.) Chancery, Privy Council, and Patent Law _. his head 
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contains many important Acts relating to the reform of the 
Court of Chancery, such as the Act abolishing thirteen great 
sinecures in the gift of the Chancellor, two of which, worth 
30007. a year, were vacant when the Act passed; the bill esta- 
blishing the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council; and the 
bill for giving remedies by way of a declaratory suit. The 
latter is a subject of the deepest importance, and has often been 
brought forward by Lord Brougham, whose practical know- 
ledge of the law of Scotland enabled him fully to appreciate 
its value. The main object is to enable a party, by instituting 
proceedings against adverse claimants, to establish his right, or, 
at least, to have it tried and determined, As it is, a party may 
not through his whole life be able to ascertain what his rights 
are, unless his adversary commences a suit. A step has been 
made in the right direction in an Act passed during the last 
session, allowing persons to take proceedings to establish their 
legitimacy. 

(V.) Real Property.—This contains all the bills passed on the 
recommendation of the Real Property Commissioners, including 
the bill for the abolition of the monstrous and costly absurdity 
of fines and recoveries ; the bill for the improvement of the law 
of inheritance, removing the absurdity that the father could not 
inherit of the son in any case; the shortening the time for pro- 
ceedings.at law; the Wills’ Act, in which many of the niceties 
and difficulties of the law relating to land were removed, and 
wills relating to real and personal estate were put on the same 
footing, together with many other important measures, which we 
have not space to particularize. Under this head also must be 
included amendments in common law procedures, particularly as 
regards special pleading. Those who may be so fortunate as 
to have seen a ‘Dialogue in the Shades on Special Pleading,’ 
ereeney printed, the work of one of the most genial wits at the 

nglish bar, will be able to form some idea of the mysteries and 
absurdities relating to this abstruse science. On the proposal 
for a reform of the system in recent days, it was asked, says this 
writer, for the first time, whether it was essential to the ad- 
ministration of justice that the simplest statements of the litigant 
parties of the facts out of which their disputes arose, should 
be governed by rules of so complicated and artificial a nature 
as to require the labour of a life to understand them? Was 
it creditable to the law that suits should be determined upon 
points of such refined and curious technicality as to render it 
utterly impossible to explain to a defeated plaintiff or defendant 
why judgment had been given against him? Lord Lyndhurst 
afforded 
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afforded most important assistance in most of the bills in this 
class, and especially in bringing in the bill relating to real 
actions, 

(VI.) Criminal Law.—This class contains, in addition to the cri- 
minal Jaw bills already referred to, some others of importance. 

(VIL.) Bankruptey and Insolvency.—This class contains several 
important measures, especially the great Act establishing a Court 
of Bankruptcy, by which, amongst other things, the entire patron- 
age of the seventy Commissionerships of Bankruptcy (perhaps 
the very sweetest flower in the whole nosegay of a Chancellor's 

atronage) was at once swept away. 

(VIII.) Local Courts.—Of the reform effected by the Acts and 
bills under this head we shall speak presently. 

(IX.) Law of Evidence and Procedure.—This head contains 
reference to several Acts which have embodied many of Lord 
Brougham’s views with respect to arbitration, the jury trial, and 
evidence, As far back as 1845, Lord Brougham had brought ina 
measure empowering parties in a civil action to be witnesses ; and 
in 1851 he passed, notwithstanding the strenuous opposition of 
Lord Chancellor Truro, what perhaps is one of the most bene- 
ficial changes in the law which we owe to him—the enabling 
and compelling parties themselves to be witnesses in a civil 
action. ‘This was afterwards extended so as to permit husband 
and wife to give evidence for or against each other, except in 
cases of adultery and criminal procedure. Perhaps no measure 
of Lord Brougham’s was regarded with greater distrust by the 
bench, the bar, and the attorneys ; yet it is now, with common 
assent, allowed to be one of the most admirable measures for the 
advancement of truth and justice that have ever been passed. 

(X.)—This last head contains several bills, some of consider- 
able importance, on miscellaneous subjects, Amongst them is 
the Bill for the Compilation of Judicial Statistics, which, though 
it did not pass, has already borne good fruit by producing an 
important volume, printed under the direction of the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, and which embodies many 
important details relative to police and constabulary matters, 
criminal proceedings, and prisons and prisoners. 

Since 1828 four new Courts have been established through 
the exertions of Lord Brougham. 

1. The Judicial Committee put an end to the Court of Dele- 
gates, and gave a good appellate jurisdiction in all Colonial 
as well as Admiralty causes, It was founded in 1883, but 
its jurisdiction was extended by subsequent Acts, and of these 
the most important is the jurisdiction vested (1835) in it of 
extending the period of patents for inventions. The right stil} 
continues 
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continues of applying to Parliament, for nothing can preclude 
the power of the Legislature, yet no such course has ever been 
taken, all parties being satisfied with the Judicial Committee, 
and probably feeling assured that the application for a private 
Act would no longer be entertained. What endless expense, 
vexation, and delay would have been saved to the illustrious 
Watt, if, instead of his long battle in Parliament, he could have 
resorted to this cheap and expeditious remedy | 

2. The whole jurisdiction in Bankruptcy has been changed by 
the establishment in 1831 of the Bankruptcy Court, and the 
suppression of the seventy commissioners, ‘This measure was 
found to work so well in the London district, to which it was at 
first confined, that in 1842 it was extended to the rest of the 
country, Among other advantages of the new machinery, it was 
the means of realizing from bankrupt estates near two millions, 
which had been lying neglected for years through the supineness 
of creditors and the assignees. 

3. The Central Criminal Court, established in 1834, has juris- 
diction over the metropolis and neighbouring districts, including 
a population little short of three millions, and by its twelve or 
thirteen sittings in the year ensures the speedy trial of offenders. 
The extension of the plan to the rest of the country will pro- 
bably result from the great success of this Court. 

4. The establishment of local judicature by the County-Courts, 
whose jurisdiction now extends to 50/., bas produced incaleu- 
lable benefits; but the addition of equitable jurisdiction in ac- 
cordance with the original plan of 1883 is still considered by 
some to be expedient, as well as the power to try by consent of 
parties causes to any amount and of every kind. The: sums 
sought to be recovered in these Courts are counted by millions, 
and even where they have a concurrent jurisdiction with the 
superior Courts they obtain the preference in the majority of 
instances. 

If, as has been said, the Scotts and Ellenboroughs would 
not know in what country they were if they came back and saw 
the new judicatures which had been established, so neither would 
they recognise the system of law administered in the old Courts, 
so great have been the alteration in procedure, the simplification 
of the laws relating to real property, and the great changes in 
the law of evidence. A large part of the success which has 
attended the alterations must be imputed to the fact that they 
have been well considered, acutely criticised, and in general only 
— after repeated attempts and often renewed scrutiny. 

ord Brougham has recently dwelt on the fact that even 
Newton’s discoveries, great and rapid as they were, obeyed the 
law 
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law of gradual progress which governs all human approaches 
towards perfection; and that this law is not confined to physics. 
Hume and Adam Smith, he observes, had their predecessors 
in political economy ; and Fra Bartolommeo and Perugino preceded 
Raphael. Lord Brougham, who may in the present age be con- 
sidered as the founder of law reform, had also illustrious pre- 
decessors, who paved the way, although, as a class, lawyers have 
not been fond of change ;* but we may reckon amongst those who 
were reformers the illustrious names of Lord Bacon, Sir M. Hale, 
and Blackstone. Lord Bacon, in his ‘ Proposal for an Amendment 
of the Law,’ and in other parts of his works, has laboured to show 
the necessity and safety of the work, and how it may be done, 
‘ being nothing speculative, but real and feasible ; not going to the 
matter of the laws, but to the manner of their registry, expression, 
and tradition; giving rather light than new nature.’ And he 
observes ‘ that the laws, as they. now stand, are subject to great 
uncertainties, whence arises the multiplicity of suits ; that the con- 
tentious person is armed, and the honest subject wearied and 
oppressed, and that men’s assurances of their lands and estates 
are subject to be questioned.’ Again——‘ There is such an ac- 
cumulation of statutes concerning one matter, and they so cross 
and intricate, as the certainty of the law is lost in the heap.’ 
He describes his proposal for amendment as ‘a pruning and 
grafting of the law, not a ploughing up and planting again ; for 
such a remove I should hold to be a perilous innovation, but in 
the way I shall now propound, the entire body and substance of 
the law shall remain, only discharged of idle and unprofitable 
matter.’ In this cautious and tentative spirit the work has for 
the most part been carried on, and if some abuses linger long in 
consequence, the great mistake is avoided of pulling down 
material portions of the edifice, and substituting a crazy and 
inadequate structure in their stead. In tracing the progress of 
Lord Brougham’s Law Reforms we have purposely avoided 
touching upon the labours of others in the same direction—upon 
the measures of Lord Campbell, Lord St. Leonards, Lord Cran- 
worth, and we may add, from the bills he has already intreduced, 
the present Lord Chancellor, The exertions of these eminent 
lawyers cannot be adequately described in an episode. But we 
cannot conclude without paying a tribute to the vast services 
rendered by Lord sy eT who was the first person in high 


* Even Cicero was infected with the prejudice in favour of existing municipal 
institutions, estimating the twelve tables of the Decemvirs above all to be found 
in. the libraries of Grecian philosophy. 
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office to come to the rescue, and who did so much, both by the 
introduction of many important measures, and by affording his 
powerful aic in passing others. His merits as a law reformer 
are less generally known than his singular abilities as a judge 
and a statesman, Nor is it more for the bills he has promoted 
than for those he has prevented that he is entitled to distinction. 
Without a tincture of that blirid, unhesitating, though astute 
opposition which characterised Lord Eldon, no one has rivalled 
him in the acute discrimination between plausible fallacies and 
real improvements. A mind so subtle and yet so practical has 
rarely or ever been brought to bear upon the question of legab 
reform ; and it is to the sifting that many of the innumerable 
propositions made during the last five and thirty years have 
undergone in his fine understanding, that we owe alike the 
retention of what was excellent in the schemes, and our pre- 
servation from what was pernicious. Liberal where change was 
desirable, his vigilance has been incessant in defending whatever 
is excellent in our institutions against hostile attack and rash 
innovation: witness his invaluable efforts on the passing the 
Municipal Corporations Bill. With all the chaste and per- 
spicuous eloquence and with all the acuteness of reasoning and 
exactness of learning which distinguished him in the meridian 
of life, he, only the other day, rescued our jury system from 
what most must consider as an alteration of very questionable 
value. It was not the least characteristic part of this remarkable 
display that a declaration which has been made again and again 
at various Assizes by the Lord Chief Justice of England of his 
power to have a jury, who could not agree in a verdict, carried in 
a cart to the borders of the county and there shot, like rubbish, 
into a ditch, was shown to be purely apocryphal, and to be founded 
upon a misunderstanding of an old word, and an ignorance of 
ancient customs. The precision of knowledge possessed by Lord 
Lyndhurst has been shown on many similar occasions to be as 
conspicuous as its extent. But we shall not now attempt to do 
justice to his rare powers, nor shall we even venture to sum up 
the character of Lord Brougham as a law reformer. Enough to 
say that though those who may hereafter take a view of his life 
and actions will, in estimating his achievements, dwell upon his 
vast powers as an energetic orator, and upon his qualities as a 
statesman, a scholar, a philosopher, and a philanthropist; there 
will yet be no one branch of his exertions which will prove his 
great services to his country more than his unremitting labours 
for the amelioration of our laws, He is among the small band 
of illustrious men who have left the impress of their minds upon 
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the age in which they have flourished, and a people educated, 
a popular literature diffused, and a cumbioes and expensive law 
made cheap and plain, will carry with thein to the remotest gene- 
rations the name of Brougham. 





Arr. VIII.—1. La Quistione Italiana. Ii Conte Buol ed il Pie- 
monte. Lettere di L. C. Farini a Lord J. Russell. ‘Turin. 
1859. 

2. Della Indipendenza d'Italia. Discorso di V. Salvagnoli. Flo- 
rence. 1859, 

3. Toscana e Austria. Florence. 1859. 

4, La Proprieta Fondiaria in Lombardia. Studj di S. Jacini. 
Milan and Verona, 1857. 

5. Condizioni Economiche della Provincia di Sondrio. Memoria di 
S. Jacini. Milan and Verona. 1858. 

6. Sulla Necessita di accordare al Reyno Lombardo- Veneto la Pere- 
quazione della sua Imposta Prediale con quella delle Provincie 
Tedesche del Impero. Di V. Pasini.. Venice. 1858. 

7. L’Empereur Napoléon IIT. et 0 Italie. Paris. 1859. 


é E close,’ says Mr. Hallam, ‘the bistory of the Middle 

Ages, while Italy is still untouched, and before as yet the 
first lances of France gleam along the defiles of the Alps.’ There 
is still a moment, if only a moment, before us, resembling that 
which the illustrious historian has chosen to mark the conclusion 
of his first great literary journey. But although blood has not 
yet begun to flow, and the hum of peaceful industry is still un- 
broken by the roar of cannon, the dui of military preparation 
has grown so dense that it appears as though it could not choose 
but burst, and abashed diplomacy seems almost on the point of 
ceding her place and office to the sword. Three months or even 
one month ago, we might have treated the Italian question as one 
for simple argument in senates, and in those wider circles where 
public opinion lives and moves, ‘The issue grows narrower now, 
and may soon be reduced simply to this: with what feelings 
ought England to regard the combatants in the impending strife, 
and what will be the nature and scope of her concern in the 
combat ? 

We fear that, at the point which we have now reached, it might 
not improbably be assumed that the interval between the manifes- 
tations which have already occurred and the first outbreak of war, 
is but like the moment after the eye has seen the flash and before 
the ear hears the report; that though divided in time they are 
one in causation ; that, the first having occurred, we cannot hope 
eventually 
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eventually to escape the latter. But the prospect which such a 
supposition offers is one of which, as long as hope remains, the 
eye must shrink from the contemplation, It is assuredly not the 
less terrible, because the war in which France will be avowedly 
a principal will be waged on her part in the name of liberty. 
Liberty is a plant that will not thrive in artificial heat, but is the 
growth of its own inward energies, matured in free contact with 
its native atmosphere. In contemplating the threatened strife, a 


throng of tormenting questions press upon the mind. Will the. 


high organization of the Austrian army and the strategic accom- 
plishments of its commanders enable that highly centralised but 
ill-balanced and ill-consolidated Empire to encounter witli success 
the greater and more varied resources, the loftier spirit, and the 
more daring energies of France? On the other hand, will the 
pacific temper which the French nation has latterly acquired, 
partly from the experience of suffering and partly in the pursuit 
of wealth, allow it freely to embark its fortunes in the war on 
which the Sovereign, not the people, has determined? If it does 
not cordially embrace the war, can the throne of the second 
Napoleonic dynasty survive the miscarriage of so gigantic a 
venture? If it does, and if success crown the operations of the 
French armies, then can we suppose that the nation will rest 
contented with having vindicated a liberty for Piedmont or for 
Italy which they do not enjoy themselves? ‘That they will bear 
with equanimity a fresh addition of five or it may be ten millions 
sterling to their annual taxation? That they will not seek large 
territorial compensation, and thus add to that power which is 
already so great as to constitute almost a ‘ standing menace’ to the 
equilibrium of the European Continent? Nay, even if we have 
boldness or credulity sufficient to meet these demands, can we 
hope that the well-ordered liberty of Piedmont will survive both 
the assaults of its despotic antagonist, and the assistance of its 
despotic ally? Or, if Freedom runs fearful risks on the standing 
point she has so laboriously and painfully acquired, is it more 
likely that she, the child and ally of peaceful reason, will make 
new ground amidst the frightful convulsions of an European war, 
and will build the stately temple of Order with one hand while 
she wields the sword with the other? And what in particular 
will be the fate of that hybrid Sovereignty, ever a marvel and 
now undoubtedly a monster, which at once oppresses and ener- 
vates Central Italy, and in the sacred names of the Gospel and 
the Saviour overrides every social right, and raises again the ques- 
tion whether government and law are indeed intended for a 
blessing or for a curse to mankind? It would be far easier to 
multiply these inquiries than to answer them. The boldest specu- 
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lator is reduced to silence and to awe, and nothing is left him but 
the sad words of the prophet—‘ Lo, a roll of a book; and there 
was written therein lamentations, and mourning, and woe.’ * 

{ven the outbreaking of such a war, however, and far less the 
prospect of it, cannot dispense us from the duty of considering 
the rights and wrongs involved in it. It is easy to give suflicient 
reasons why England should not enter into the arbitrement of 
blood; but it is easier still to show cause why she cannot sever 
herself from the moral and social interests of the contest which 
is to shake the European system from top to base and from centre 
to edge. Nay, more, why she should reserve to herself a per- 
fectly unfettered discretion as to the future, and should even stand 
free to entertain at any time the question of a positive and perhaps 
decisive intervention. Either the aggrandisement of Austria at 
the cost of Italy, or the aggrandisement of France at the cost of 
Austria, would be an event which might impose determinate and 
weighty duties upon England. In what character these duties 
might have to be performed is a question at which we shall pre- 
sently have to glance; and we shall strive to'show that it is one of 
no less dignity than importance. The simple admission, however, 
that we must be interested spectators, and may at some period 
perforce be parties, requires us to consider whether the public 
opinion of England on the questions at issue is enlightened and 
matured in the degree which the magnitude and the urgency of 
the case require. 

The love of the Englishman for what he calls broad views is a 
motive power better suited to domestic than to foreign aflairs, 
In his own sphere, he is fed with knowledge by his daily experi- 
ence; and his abhorrence of subtlety and chicane, though it 
may sometimes make him judge with precipitation, is sufficiently 
guarded by sound information to prevent its hurrying him into 
any gross injustice. Although he can only well comprehend one 
idea at a time, yet, upon the whole, he knows when he ought to 
drop his favourite conception and bethink him of another in its 
place. Foreign affairs, in his normal state, he regards with in- 
difference. But in the crises when they absolutely force them- 
selves upon his attention, he takes them in hand with the 
earnestness and force that belongto him. Yet this uprightness of 
purpose, when it is not guided by carefulness and knowledge, may 
itself become the minister of injustice. Tor we often fail to discri- 
minate between objects, which we hastily assume to be identical 
for no better reason than because they are presented to us in 
company. In the heroic struggle for national independence or 
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existence, the power of concentrating on one idea the whole 
energies of the soul is’a power of inestimable value. But where, 
as is likely to be more and more the case in European struggles, 
England is rather an arbiter than originally a party, what she 
requires beyond all things is the judicial temper ; and, to play her 
part aright, she*must’ neither. grudge the labour necessary for 
exact discernment, nor be, hasty to permit the entrance of passion 
as an auxiliary even in, the cause of right... The ruder processes, 
the Lynch law, so to speak, which we, commonly call in aid of 
imperfect comprehension, is ill adapted for the great, and at the 
same time nice issues, with which we are constantly presented 
in the vicissitudes of Continental affairs. 

Austria, even.at her best, can.never attract much of enthusiasm 
in England, ,, Her best chances. of popularity here have been 
much damaged of late years... In the eighteenth century, she was 
more than once the champion.of national independence both in 
the temporal and in the spiritual sphere; and her internal govern- 
ment was found compatible with much of local liberty, and with 
the free development. of local character. In all these respects 
she has of late been seriously changed. At the epoch when the 
policy of the Popedom was mild, she, notwithstanding, regarded 
that power with wakeful jealousy, and fortified herself by the 
Josephine code against its essentially aggressive action. In our 
own time, when Rome has become ten times more Romish, she 
has thought fit to purchase the most odious support in the most 
odious, manner, and has offered,up, the dear-bought -acquisitions 
of former and manlier generations by the recent Concordat, as a 
sacrifice to the genius of clerical ascendancy. In an age of sharp- 
ened appetite for freedom, she has waged war against local im- 
munities, and strained every nerve of her system by centralizing 
its motive powers)in. Vienna. As to national independence, even 
if for the moment, we,set wholly aside the case of Italy, still she 
has but a beggarly account to render, The Russian war was a 
war for national independence in general, and for her own inde- 
pendence, after thatiof Turkey, in particular. Yet she hobbled 
through its several stages with the continual acknowledgment of 
obligations the same with those of England and France, and with 
a continual postponement of performance. She chose the part 
of diplomacy, and left others to fight battles which were. pre- 
eminently hers. 

* Larga quidem, Drance, semper tibi copia fandi 
Tuam; cum bella»manus poscunt.’ * 
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garian recollections into the heart of Russia, Austria found her- 
self at the close of the struggle neither loved as a comrade and 
friend, nor respected as an honourable foe, but in the condition of 
the neutral angels of Dante :— 
‘ Che non furon ribelli, 
Né fur fedeli a Dio, ma per se furo.’ * 

Her policy with respect to the Danubian Principalities, to 
Servia, and to the navigation of the Danube, has won her no 
favour in this country, but has borne in English eyes the stamp 
of narrow and selfish views, together with the disposition at once 
to push the doctrines of legality to the uttermost point in her 
own interest, and to deal lightly with them in cases where they 
threaten to bring her within the reach of that capital evil—con- 
tagion from any institutions more liberal than her own. 

At the same time, a sentiment not unlike that which excited 
this country during the Russian war was enlisted on bebalf of 
Austria, when we were told about the beginning of this year that 
the Emperor of the French had used menacing expressions to the 
Austrian Minister at his Court. We know not what may have 
been the views of our Government; but, so far as the people 
were concerned, the course which opinion manifestly took after 
this announcement was not due to any love for the Austrian 
Government or system, but to mistrust of Louis Napoleon, and 
to an impression that his words to M. Hiibner savoured of that 
very spirit of brigandage which Russia had shown six years ago 
in the Menschikoff mission and in the invasion of the Danubian 
Principalities. 

The Emperor of the French has more than once boxed the 
compass upon the wheel of popularity in England, The coup 
d état of December, 1851, was abhorred by the British nation as 
the most glaring and gigantic, and the most fatal because the 
most successful, violation of legality upon record. But time 
flowed on; and the total absence of all British causes of com- 
plaint against the hero of that unrivalled conspiracy, together 
with the palpable acquiescence, and more than: acquiescence, of 
the French nation in their lot, wrought a gradual change. While 
we did not retract our objéctions, there was no place found for 
them in current feeling or action, and our humour gradually 
mended under the influence of good fellowship. At a later 
period, co-operation in diplomacy and war, brotherhood in the 
triumphs of the battlefield and in the afflictions of the camp, 
generated a feeling of close amity between the nations, such as 
absolutely required a symbol upon which to spend itself, and 
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naturally found that symbol in the person of the Emperor. This 
is the best apology for the favour, largely sprinkled with adula- 
tion, that marked his reception here during the visit of 1856. 
But a turn of the wheel was to follow. As. it was more and more 
perceived that the Eastern policy of the French Government and 
of the Palmerston Ministry did not move in parallel lines, a 
cooler sentiment crept in, Then came the famous epoch of the 
Orsini plot, the Walewski despatch, and the pitiable charges 
against England in the ‘ Napoléon III. et l’Angleterre. On 
this occasion our faithful ally (and such he had, truly and strictly, 
been) dropped to a heavier discount than even at the time when 
he had seized his crown. Our vanity was, however, gratified 
when we found that he put up in silence with the nearly unani- 
mous determination of every man, woman, and child in England, 
that, even under the strain of the great Indian convulsion, the 
laws of England should not be altered at his bidding. But, on 
the other hand, we were more or less disturbed from time to time 
with ugly rumours. His naval preparations were larger than we 
liked, and led us to extend our own. An impression went abroad 
that he meant to have a passage of arms with somebody ; that he 
felt he had lost ground in France, meant to recover it, and thought 
this was the way; that the great question in the Imperial mind 
was at whose head his red right hand should discharge the 
thunderbolt ; that England and Austria were the involuntary and 
unconscious competitors for the honour of his choice ; and that 
with a laudable, perhaps a cold-blooded, impartiality, he was 
rather inclined to select England of the two, provided he could suc- 
ceed in effecting the necessary Continental combination against her. 
The choice would have been natural in so far at least that our rival 
could present the plea of kindred institutions. In spite, then, of 
reiterated and somewhat inflated panegyrics from rather high quar- 
ters, the Emperor of the French was already the object of suspicion, 
or at least mistrust, in England, at the time when it was announced 
that he had used language indicative of a desire to pick a quarrel 
with Austria. It was almost a necessary consequence that the 
immediate occasion of the fray, when made known, should be 
interpreted by the light, and valued according to the estimate, of 
this anterior declaration. In due time we learned that the state 
of Italy was to afford the plea, From that moment Italian 
interests were viewed in England, not as they are in themselves, 
but as the ministerial instruments of French or rather of Napo- 
leonic ambition. 

The purely disinterested or chivalrous adoption by one nation 
of the quarrel of another is a case so rare in history, that it never 
enters into the calculations of the Englishman as an hypothesis 
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available for the solution of any problem in practical politics. 
There are but three modes in which such cases appear to be 
commonly susceptible of explanation. One has received perhaps 
its very first vivid illustration on a large scale from the late war 
against Russia, which was waged by Enyland and France in the 
interest of European order, and with no separate interest other 
than that of other members of the European family in the repres- 
sion of the ambition of the Czar, Another may be found in the 
case of the combinations against Napoleon I. Russia fought 
at Austerlitz without an immediate cause of quarrel against the 
French, because she considered that her case was virtually the 
same as that of Austria, and her existence substantially though 
indirectly involved. The third is the more common form, where 
the interests contemplated are positively selfish, and where 
the champion expects to be paid, and well paid, for his labour, 
either in meal or in malt. In which of these classes are we to 
place the French championship of the Italian quarrel? It cannot 
be accounted for by identity of cause, for no man supposes that 
Austria is or can be in a condition menacing to the independence 
or the institutions of France, independently of the fact that, as 
they are centralised and absolute, she, in all likelihood, cordially 
approves them. Are we then to suppose that France is to inter- 
fere between the Italian peninsula and the stranger, as the 
vindicatress of European order, or of the general interests of 
reason and justice? ‘The question would immediately be asked, 
in what way she had come to be invested with this world-wide 
and supreme authority ; what precedent there is for the exercise 
of such an ecumenical function by a single and self-chosen Power ; 
what is to prevent some other Power at the present time, or France 
herself at some other time, from interfering again, as she interfered 
at Rome in 1849 to put down popular government and re-establish 
impotence in the robes of despotism? or why some other Power 
may not now interfere in a sense hostile to France, and with a 
title just as well or as ill grounded in the public law and right 
of nations ? Indeed, the pretensions of any particular Power, how- 
ever eminent, to become the judge and avenger of Europe are so 
obviously hollow, that they not only fail to find support in 
argument, but they are incompatible with bona fides in the 
Sovereign who urges them, and tend with resistless force to 
impress the belief that the paraphernalia of public justice are 
assumed either to hide the weapons of the brigand, or in some 
other mode to screen from view purposes which must not be 
avowed because they are incapable of defence. 

The delicacy of the question in virtue of what right France is 
to interfere by force in the Italian quarrel is evidently felt by the 
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able writer of Napoleon ITI. et Italie. It is contended by him * 
that the status quo in Italy is dangerous, the revolution impotent, 
and reform impossible; that the problem must be solved, and 
that Italy cannot solve it against Austria for. herself. But. the 
title of France to assume this august and even awful function—- 
and. where she has heretofore been a party only to become also @ 


judge—is no more than darkly hinted under references to the 


policy of Henry IV., and to a supposed immutability of, the 
cardinal ideas of political tradition ;t together with the one-sided 
enigma that the Alps are a rampart for France, but not a fortress 
against her—a distinction of which Nature, we presume, was 
ignorant when she supplied that portion of mother earth with 
such formidable girders. 

It is true that.there is a specialty in the case of France ; but 
the inspirers of the pamphlet probably have felt that it is one so 
sore. as, not to bear handling. It is the Roman occupation, 
Without doubt, France feels the shame, scandal, and embarrass- 
ment in which the outrage of 1849 has involved her. She has 
peculiar reasons for desiring the Italian question to be accom- 
modated. It cannot be without the stings of remorse and a 
burning indignation that she finds herself punished for her offence 
in, being doomed to sustain by her own arm a Government which 
is strong for no earthly purpose except to reject her advice and 
repudiate ‘such alleviations or improvements as for decency’s 
sake she cannot do otherwise than suggest, Of all European 
Governments, the Papal one is at once perhaps the worst, and 
certainly the most ridiculous ; and though the Emperor of the 
French might have philosophy enough to endure the former 
quality, he ¢an have noi patience with the latter, which freely im; 
parts itself to him in the face of his people, so vulnerable in that 
particular, This embarrassment is a real, one; but yet it is not 
available as a ‘grievance, against Austria, hecause it arises out, of 
the hyper-Austrian policy of France ‘herself on a particular 
occasion: | When the French overthrew, in February, 1848,.a 
Government of their own at. least.tolerably good, the Romans 
thought fit, in humble imitation, to overthrow one which, in spite 
of, its shadowy pretensions of reform, was.incurably bad. This 
is the: true. history of the case as respects the people of the 
Roman States. Their cause was indeed disgraced by the dagger 
which took the valuable Jifeof Rossi. But that great crime cannot 
be! charged upon the people; and even if it were so chargeable, 
France at least should have. been lenient with her own first 
Revolution on record. Instead, however, of receiving countenance 
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or even toleration from those who ‘had set the example, they found 
the’ French ‘Republic in arms’ against ‘them, and they suécumbeéd, 
after a bloory struggle, to her superior force: ‘The people’ of the 
Roman States submitted to sheer coercion, but they at least lost 
none of their rights and clainis'; while France, which had trampled 
them under foot, found herself in effect, while wearing outwardly 
the robes’ of conquest, chained to ‘the triumphal ‘car of the Pope 
whom she had re-established. Under'the plea ‘of ‘maintaining 
her ‘influence and authority, she’ had ‘committed a gross wrong. 
But the same sectional interests, the ‘same’ necessity of courting 
the’ ultramontane party m the internal politics of the country, 
whieh had caused the expedition to be sent to Rome, forbade’ it 
to be withdrawn, ‘The Curia was well aware that the'very act 
by which France had flattered her ‘vainglory was fatal to ‘her 
independence in the face of the Papal Power; that the ‘intrigue 
which had rendered the original service to the Popedom would 
still stand it'in good stead; and that the Pontiff had nothing to 
do ‘but to turn a deaf ear to his cheeck-mated advisers, ‘and to 
govern as he pleased. 

The Emperor was President at the time of the siege of Rome: 
It appeared from his well-known letter to Edgar Ney that it was 
repugnant to his feelings, but we have yet to see the day when 
he will shrink from any sacrifice that his personal interests ‘may 
require. He judged of the Roman expedition, as of all: other 
things, neither by passion nor by principle: but he read it in 
the cold, frosty light of his ambition, As President he lent 
himself to the scheme: and he reaped his political reward in 
the services of M. de Falloux as a Minister, and in the influence 
they insured to him over the party of the Church. Again, ‘at the 
éritical moment of the coup d'état, he received his crowning 
recompence in the decided support-of M. de Montalembert; 
which ‘carried, in his so-called election to the Empire, every 
vote that the party could command. Had that election required 
#nnual repetition, and had he thus periodically pocketed the equi- 
valent of his condescension, we may doubt whether his conscience 
would have been so much disturbed, as it now appears to be, by 
the woes of Italy, and by the dangers to the peace of Europe 
which they engender. But, as’ M. de Montalembert and his 
friends are of no further use, nothing remains either to soothe or 
to compensate the mortification with which France and her 
Emperor must find themselves at once morally responsible for 
all the offences of the Papal Government, and utterly powerless 
to'correct its conduct. 

It is vain to say, in apology for the act which has drawn down 
on France this pungent retribution, that’ Austria would have 
occupied 
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occupied the Roman States if she had not done it. Austria 
would never have ventured on such a proceeding, in the face of 
a protest from England and from France: nor can we doubt, 
from the known sentiments of Lord Palmerston, that he would 
have been forward to concur with France in such a protest. It 
would seem that he felt that his imaction required apology, when 
he devised the: ingenious excuse that England, as a Protestant 
Power, ought not to interfere in any matter with respect to the 
temporal sovereignty of the Pope. This plea was indeed in 
flagrant contradiction with the course which he had himself 
pursued in 1831 as Foreign Minister of the Cabinet of Earl 
Grey: for he both joined at that epoch on the part of England 
with the other great Powers in urging upon Gregory XVI. the 
necessity of organic improvements; and, when they tamely 
acquiesced in the Pope’s refusal, he, with equal manliness and 
sagacity, repeated, through Sir Hamilton Seymour, his warning 
admonitions, Nothing then, as we are justified in inferring, 
but prudence, prevented a more emphatic disapproval of the 
French invasion of Rome in 1849 than was conveyed by his 
silence. Thus it was France who not only herself placed Rome 
under the yoke, but who neutralised the friendly strength of 
England, and set the fatal example which Austria on her side of 
the Appennines had no more to do than silently but exultingly to 
follow. 

Thus, then, it appears that France has not a rag of title to 
make war upon Austria in the name of Italy. She is nowhere 
damaged except in Rome, and there it is by her own criminal 
act. She is not menaced in her independence, her institutions, 
or even her influence. Her differences with Austria, in several 
chapters of the Eastern question, may account for soreness, and 
may, for aught we know, warrant remonstrance ; but are infinitely 
remote, on the most unfavourable supposition, ‘from any justify- 
ing cause of war, She has no peculiar relations with Piedmont, 
established by ancient or even by modern treaties: the fortresses 
that crown the defiles of the Cottian Alps tell another tale, and 
inform us, to her prejudice, in which direction have chiefly jain 
the apprehensions of Sardinia. We know not whether all this has 
been implicitly or explicitly recogpised by the English people, 
or whether its recent leaning to the Austrian side as against 
France has been rather due to more sweeping or more general 
views ; to adeep solicitude for the continuance of peace, and to a 
persuasion that the Emperor of the French is guiltily determined 
upon war with or without cause, while the attitude of Austria is, 
as they have understood, strictly a defensive attitude. But be that 
as it may, whether we regard the case upon general grounds, or 
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whether we pursue it into minute particulars and special plead- 
ing, we seek in vain for any considerations of public right which 
render it in any manner just or tolerable for France to interfere 
with the strong hand in the settlement of Italian affairs. 

But we have now to open a very different chapter. The recent 
controversies have done much to increase our knowledge on the 
true state of the question, notas between Austria and France, but 
as between Austriaand Italy; or if not to increase our knowledge, 
to render our ignorance voluntary and inexcusable. The one 
idea at a time which, as we have stated, the Englishman admits 
into his mind, was, a few months or even weeks ago, simply 
this ; that France was about to become, in the words which Lerd 
John Russell applied to the late Emperor of Russia, ‘the wanton 
disturber of the peace of Europe.’ This idea effectually shut out 
all consideration of the question whether the hands of Austria 
were clean and her conscience pure in respect to her Italian 
policy, and whether and in what degree the dangers and sufferings 
of that country lie at her door. For us, a few weeks ago, there 
was no ‘Italian question; it was a phrase blazoned on a French 
banner, and it was nothing more. Sardinia was mentioned only 
to be condemned. We saw her in an attitude of apparent, 
perhaps of evident, subserviency to France ; and that was enough 
to bar all inquiry as to the causes which had brought about a 
result so unfortunate. No more discriminating construction was 
put upon the facts, than that she could only be prompted by the 
spirit of territorial piracy. ‘The remembrance of her unwise and 
unwarrantable invasion of Lombardy in 1848 rose up in British 
recollection ; and it was presumed that she thought the time had 
come for playing the same game again, with new support at her 
back, and with greater chances of success. It was so palpable, 
on the\one hand, that the true interests of Austria required her to 
act most rigidly in the defensive sense, as almost to compel our 
summary belief of her assurances that she had never entertained 
the idea of acting in any other. It was at least conceivable, on 
the other hand, that the error which Sardinia had once committed 
might be committed by her again. Jealous of the doctrine of 
mere nationality, as it stands apart from considerations of prac- 
tical hardship, we knew that this doctrine was the favourite 
symbol of Italian desires, and the impression widely prevailed 
that from this source only were drawn the chief materials of the 
ease of Italy against Austria. 

Within the last few weeks, however, there has certainly been a 
change in the tone of English opinion and in the language of some 
among its prominent though more ephemeral organs. Probably 
it may have dated from the appearance of that dispatch, — 
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Count Buol on the 25th of February addressed to the Austrian 
Minister in London. It was. published early in March, we pre- 
sume by the agency and in the interest of Austria. Containing 
a statement from her own mouth of:her own policy, and this too 
uttered when the sword’s point:was presented to her breast, we 
could not but presume that it propounded Austrian doctrine in 
the most diluted and conciliatory form... Yet it was calculated to 
produce, far worse impressions than any attack from a hostile 
quarter, and painfully to illustrate the melancholy traths that a 
blind Conservatism may come to be the most dangerous Radical- 
ism, and that the closets and cabinets of despotic sovereigns are 
too, often the main factories of Revolution. 

The dispatch was followed by the appearance of the second of 
the letters from Signor Farini to. Lord John Russell that are 
mentioned at the head of this paper, by a masterly reply from 
Count Cavour, and by the more -recent publication of the 
note of that statesman dated the 1st of March, in which, at the 
request of the British Minister, he sets forth what he thinks the 
essential and immediate requisites for the peace of Italy. With 
these papers before us, we shall attempt a short review of the 
case of Austria as it is stated by herself, and as it is affected by 
the evidence which her antagonists have produced both as to her 
present attitude and as to the general itrain.of her policy since the 
epoch of 1815. 

It is, not difficult to sum up. the doctrines propounded by 
Count Buol, Great. political bedies: must’ always have an 
influence on neighbouring States, but: -yet| ought not to impair 
their independence. Austria takes ¢redit for having, ‘ more than 
once,’ as it is stated with a bewitching modesty, re-established 
by force ‘the. Italian governments. overthrown by revolution.’ 
Among the recipients of these benefits has been the government 
of Savoy: but then it. was before the date of ‘the modern theories 
of public right which Count Cavour has introduced.’ The treaties 
between Austria and the ‘ independent States’ of Italy are exclu- 
sively in the interests of ‘legitimate defence ;) and no one has a 
right to. say a -word about them. That use which was fairly to 
be. expected is made by the Austrian diplomatists of the war of 
1848, to damage the present case of ‘Sardinia in connection with: 
‘ the pretended sorrows’. of Italy. . It.is then admitted, or rather 
boasted, by Count Buol,. that on account of ‘the articles of 
Piedmontese newspapers (which are not under the contro! of the 
Government), Austria took the. measure which is but one step 
short of hostilities, and broke off but a:short time ago her diplo- 
matic relations with Sardinia. It is also true, we believe, that 
Sardinia did not,send an envoy to congratulate the Emperor 
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Francis Joseph when he visited Milan’: but this is not mentioned 
by Count Buol, and we presume therefore ‘is not thought to afford 
a tenable ground of complaint. We stop at this moment to 
express our devout thankiulness that England is both more 
powerful and more remote than Piedmont: for if the’ same 
measure which has been measured to Piedmont were meted out 
to us, if the free, or even the licentious articles of newspapers 
afford a just ground for the rupture of diplomatic relations, 
undoubtedly at few periods since the peace of 1815 would an 
Austrian Minister have graced the society of London. 

But Count Buol does not shrink from discussing the * pre- 
tended sorrows’ of Italy. He generously admits that not every- 
thing is perfect in the institutions and administration of the 
Italian Governments, while he denies ‘the thousand calumnies’ 
against them. This is somewhat vague; but, if there be a doubt 
as to the animus of the passage, the doubt disappears when he 
comes to particulars, For he points out but one source of im- 
perfection, which is, that free institutions, being, as he says, unfit 
for Italy, have caused deplorable scenes of anarchy and dis- 
order. This is the mannerin which Austria, which rules in Italy 
by the bayonet alone, shows her respect for the independence of 
Sardinia, and for her institutions, which of themselves have har- 
monised loyalty, liberty, and order, in that very Peninsula which 
Count Buol so grievously calumniates. But Count Buol does 
not condemn free institutions universally, He says they will do 
very well indeed (he could not prudently say less in writing for 
the eye of a British Minister) where‘ they have been developed 
and matured for centuries.’ Whatever else may happen, Austria 
will never be pressed in argument with any inconvenient conse- 
quences drawn from this admission; since she lays it down as a 
condition sine gua non of free government, ‘that it must have 
existed for centuries before it can produce any beneficial fruits, 
and, ceasing to be a public nuisance,'can have any title to exist 
at all. \ 

While, however, the views of Austria are thus sagaciously 
guarded in matters theoretical, she bas always, adds Count Buol, 
‘frankly applauded every marked improvement in a practical 
point of view’ and, ‘when consulted, has given her opinion 
conscientiously, after a mature examination of the circumstances.’ 

Is this the fact? No proof, no imstance is given for the affir- 
mative; and a negative is proverbially hard to demonstrate. We 
should be curious to know what have been the measures on behalf 
of freedom or good: government in Italy, which were due to the 
advice, or had received the approval of Austria, Sardinian institu- 
tions, as we have seen, she roundly denounces. One other instance 
happens * 
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happens to be already before the world, which may serve asa 
measure of the zeal of Austria for practical improvement in the 
administration of the Italian Governments. Some seven or eight 
years ago the State Prosecutions of the Neapolitan Government 
formed the subject of two Letters, addressed by Mr. Gladstone to 
the Earl of Aberdeen. These Letters were transmitted by Lord 
Aberdeen to Vienna, and it is well known that he made use of 
his influence at that Court, higher than that of any other British 
subject, in order to induce Prince Schwartzenberg to mitigate, by 
friendly advice to the Court of Naples, the horrible state of things 
which had been disclosed. Prince Schwartzenberg did not stir; 
and the author of the Letters, after some months’ delay, made his 
appeal through the press to public opinion. It is, we believe, 
the fact, that the Austrian Government did not so much as 
inform the King of Naples that the charges had been made; nor 
give him an option of turning to account information, much of 
which, though referring to his own servants, was probably new 
to him. 

After observing the manner in which Count Buol treats the 
past, we shall feel little surprise at his‘views of the present. He 
proceeds to avow that the Papal Government positively stands in 
need of improvement. He names, however, no other amendment 
than the regeneration of its army. Bat the great foe of reform in 
Italy, according to Count Buol, is Piedmont, whose aggressive 
designs and revolutionary tendencies make life almost intoler- 
able. So that he distinctly states that only when Piedmont shall 
have altered her system can any Italian State be expected to set 
seriously about any reform whatever. 

Count Buol concludes with a promise for Austria, that she 
will abstain from hostilities as long as Piedmont continues within 
her own borders. We have read with satisfaction this assurance : 
a satisfaction only qualified by the insinuation which accompanies 
it, that Austria has grievances which she might advance in justi- 
fication of a resort to arms. Under cover of these words she 
might assume, as we fear, upon the occurrence of the most trivial 
incident, a release from her pledge, and become, in despite of it, 
the first to draw the sword. 

The maxims plainly and almost ostentatiously exhibited in 
this dispatch are sufficiently formidable. We are plainly taught 
that the legitimate use of a standing army is, as in the Papal 
States, to defend the Government, not against foreign foes, but 
against the people—that free institutions are unfit for Italy, and 
have been the true source of its calamities—that the licence of a 
free newspaper press authorises the rupture of diplomatic rela- 


tions with the State that permits its existence—and that Austria 
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deserves praise for being ever ready to uphold by force in the 
hour of need any Government which is menaced with resistance 
from its subjects. This is much; but there is more to tell: 
Count Buol has not stated the full extent of his claims on the 
gratitude of Europe, though he has stated enough to make us 
rejoice that the existence of British liberty does not, to the extent 
of a single feather’s weight, depend upen his official discretion 
or upon the huge armies of his master. 

Signor Farini, who is well known to be in the confidence of 
Count Cavour, and to have access to the archives of Sardinia, 
speedily followed up the appearance of Count Buol’s dispatch 
with the production of a tract, which illustrates the statements and 
supplies the omissions of Count Buol. But, before referring to 
his citations, we will exhibit from the pamphlet of Salvagnoli * 
a reckoning of the achievements of Austria in the way of the 
military occupation of what she satirically calls ‘independent 
States.” There is not a yard of Italian soil, on which she has not 
trodden with her mailed heel. Since 1815 she has been for two 
years in arms in Piedmont: for five years in Naples: for six 
years in Tuscany, six in Modena, and six in Parma: for twenty- 
five years in the Papal States. For more than half of the forty- 
five years since Pius VII. was restored to his throne by European 
arms, has Austria had an army actually within the Territories of 
the Church, nor has there been a moment, unless, perhaps, the 
fevered and ruinous epoch of 1848, when they have not been 
overshadowed and overawed by her military ascendancy. 

It is perfectly obvious to the commonest understanding that 
there can be no guarantee, and as a general rule no hope, of good 
government in a country where there is no penalty upon bad. In 
the strange case before us, a cluster of petty and secondary states 
have had-at hand a powerful neighbour, who has set up, by her 
own ayowal, a standing advertisement that whenever, no matter 
from what cause, the authority of their Governments may be 
menaced with popular resistance, she will come in with an armed 
force to put it down, This proclamation establishes an im- 
munity alike formal, patent, and entire, for corruption and for 
tyranny: and it at once compels us to hold Austria responsible 
for all the defects and all the excesses that have so long subsisted 
in the Italian States, with so much of suffering to the people, and 
so much of danger and of scandal tothe world. 

Something, however, remains to complete the exhibition of the 
system ; and that something Farini has supplied. The reforms, 





* Della Indipendenza d’ Italia, p. 47. 
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or supposed .reforms, of, Pius, LX, in 1847, immediately elicited 
mutterings.and threats from/Austria., Still we did not then know 
how completely it entered into the spirit of her, Italian maxims, 
not only to sustain the Italian governments in their excesses,,but 
even to intimidate and to punish them if they should exhibit 
symptoms of remorse, and a tendency, to favour freedom or, to 
recognise its constitutional guarantees. 

Scarcely, had the ink of the ‘Treaty of Vienna had time to dry, 
when Austria, re-established in her old. territory; and much more 
largely gifted with new at the North of the Peninsula; boldly 
laid her hand onthe extreme South, and bound the King of Naples, 
by a private article in a Treaty, to administer his internal govern- 
ment upon her principles, Pretty, well, indeed, for respect to the 
independence of States! Her after steps were conformable to the 
bright promise afforded by this beginning. In 1816, Prince 
Metternich contended that, to make Austria secure in Lombardy, 
the Upper Novarese, or at the least the province of Domo d’Ossola, 
ought to be ceded to her by Sardinia.* And Lord Castlereagh 
told the Sardinian Minister at Vienna, that Sardinia might,do 
well to enter into the Austrian Confederation,.as the Emperor 
might thus,be induced to waive his pretensions to the Upper 
Novarese and to the citadel of Alessandria.t In January, 1821, 
Prince Metternich writes to the Duke of Modena, t,.at if Austria 
had had 20,000 men disposable on the Po. in the preceding 
summer, they would have marched on Naples to put down, the 
popular rising, and the world would have applauded the feat, as 
it applauds all feats,. At Laybaeh the same Minister declared 
that means must be taken to avoid the danger that the Neapolitan 
Parliament might retrace its steps, and be satisfied with a consti- 
tution like that of France under the Restoration, which France 
herself had recommended. And now we come near the climax, 
Being asked by Count Capo d’ Istria on this occasion whether 
Austria would give her sanction toa system in Naples that should 
partake of the.representative character, he replied that she 
would prefer to go to war. , ‘But, rejoined Capo d'Istria, ‘ what 
if the King of Naples himself should desire to establish such a 
system?” ‘In that case,’ the Chancellor of Austria, answered, 
‘the Emperor would make war upon the King of Naples.’{ la 
conformity with this outrageous declaration, on the 6th of March, 
1822, Prince Metternich wrote to the Austrian Minister at Paris, 
that ‘the representative system, with the institutions necessarily 
following upon it, could not and should not (non pud, non deve 





* Farini, p. 7. t P.8. $3.11. 
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stabilirsiy be established in ‘any’ single State of the Peninsula: 
‘Fhe Count of Pralormo, Sardinian Minister at Vienna, wrote as 
follows to his Court: *— 


‘The Austrian Government is convinced that every idea of compro- 
misé is absurd, and that whatever Government divests itself of any part 
of its power, supplies the weapons that are to wrest from it the re- 
mainder, It is, therefore, as far from its ideas as from its plans that 
institutions should be founded in its neighbour States which may weaken 
the kingly authority, which on the contrary it desires to see reinforced 
and) consolidated on an immovable basis.’ 


Nor’was this all. The Emperor of Austria had himself + asked 
the “Count, what were the intentions of the King Charles Felix 
with respect to the Prince of Carignano (afterwards Charles 
Albert)? ‘The Minister of Sardinia replied that his master still 
intended, according to the promise he had made at Verona, to 
make him subscribe’'a deed which should bind him to maintain 
the monarchy absolute as it then was, without any organic change. 
Prince Metternich said, on the same subject, that this was the 
only proper and effectual method of proceeding. 

When the Austrians withdrew from the military occupation of 
thé’ Neapolitan States, the Emperor informed the King of his 
intention to hold him bound to the secret article of the Treaty of 
1815‘ and on leaving the Papal States, where the occupation 
was unasked, in 1822, he announced his intention to return thither 
in case of need, quite irrespectively even of the wishes of the 
Government.t 

It'is plain that, though these theories are limited in their action 
by the adamantine laws of circumstance, they are in themselves 
not Of local, but of universal application. And on August 12, 
1830,'Prince Metternich frankly stated to the Count Pralormo, 
with teference to the then recent French Revolution, that if only 
Europe’ had at that time, as she had in 1815, 700,000 men on 
the’ frontier of France, he for one would be for making a descent 
upon that country, and putting an end to the Revolution once 
for all. In 1831 the new French Government gently remon- 
strated against a renewed occupation of the Papal States; but 
Princd’ Metternich § replied ‘that the Emperor meant to interfere 
even at the Cost of a general war.” When France occupied 
Ancona with an opposite purpose to that of Austria, the Emperor 
said‘ there must'be a march on Paris to put an end to the evils 
with ‘which the world was menaced.’ No march on Paris 
etisued’s but then the French Government had to content them- 
selves with the empty name of an occupation, and their expe- 
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dition remained wholly without result. In 1847 and 1848 
Austria menaced any Italian Government inclined to reform, 
and impeded the grant and encouraged or compelled the viola- 
tion and withdrawal of constitutions. Finally, it was in 1849 
that France by the Roman expedition identified herself with the 
excesses of Austrian policy, and with a view nominally to the 
extension of French influence in Italy, but really to the concilia- 
tion of a domestic party, incurred the seandal and embarrassment 
from which she is now making violent efforts to escape. 

The letter of Farini proceeds in all the cases we have noticed 
upon textual citations ; and it is well that this is so, for surely 
without evidence so stringent the statements would have appeared 
incredible. The pamphlet appeared several weeks ago, and we 
do not hear that its allegations have been rebutted in any one 
particular. After such a course of conduct, then, steadily pur- 
sued for nearly half a century, it is a sheer mockery for the 
Austrian Minister to assume the comparative meekness of a 


defensive attitude, to complain that Sardinia fails in due respect: 


to the independence of the Italian States, to appeal to the faith 
of treaties, to pretend an anxiety for practical improvements, or 
to throw upon free institutions the guilt and shame of Italian 
disturbances. Before even an attempt had been made to intro- 
duce liberty into any part of the Peninsula, she had by her treaty 
of 1815 with Naples consummated a grand conspiracy against 
it; nor can she be entitled to complain that freedom and war are 
associated in Italy, when she herself has proclaimed by word and 
deed that in no other way than by the sword shall any Italian 
be free. 

We have said enough to show that the conduct of Austria 
towards Italy at large has involved a glaring and systematic 
contempt of liberty and of public right. Let us now examine, 
however briefly, the particular case of Lombardy and Venice, 
in that light especially which will most contribute to make it 
intelligible to Englishmen, the light cast by the financial system 
now actually in force. 

An impression prevails in this country that the Lombardo- 
Venetian kingdom (which we call by this ungainly name rather 
than take refuge in the absurd and delusive phrase, Venetian 
Lombardy) is remarkably well governed in comparison with 
other parts of Italy ; that the people are prosperous and contented ; 
that the nobles only and in some degree the town population are 
dissatisfied ; and that it is simply the abstract idea or sentiment 
of hostility to foreign rule as such that begets a disposition to 
rise against the Austrian Government. This impression has 
been strengthened by the knowledge that a prince both intelligent 
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and beneyolent has been appointed to the Viceroyalty of the 
kingdom. The excellent dispositions of the Archduke Ferdinand 
Maximilian, who is married to a consort altogether worthy of 
him, the Princess Charlotte of Belgium, are known ; and it is not 
known that these dispositions are neutralised by the very different 
spirit prevailing at Vienna, and that the Government of Austrian 
Italy is not only administered by Austrians, but administered 
from the capital of the Empire, and not in Venice nor in Milan. 

A variety of secondary causes have operated of late years to 
prejudice the position and augment the unpopularity of the 
Austrian Government. The Concordat which has destroyed the 
Josephine code throughout the Empire aimed at drawing the 
clergy nearer in spirit to the State, and in proportion has removed 
them farther from the people. The law of the conscription has 
been made more severe in various respects: for instance, the 
price of a substitute is now paid into the Treasury, and the person 
to be substituted for the payer must be found by the community ; 
while an exemption formerly allowed to an only son has been 
withdrawn, The change in the currency which took effect some 
five months ago, and under which a reduction of five per cent. 
was made in the value of the florin, has increased the soreness of 
minds already irritable, The recent plagues of the vine for a 
long course of seasons, and of the mulberry-tree for several, 
adding the visitation of God to the heavy pressure of taxation 
which we shall forthwith describe, have produced an accumulation 
of burdens which is throughout the country extremely grievous 
and in many cases intolerable. 

The works on the economical condition of Lombardy, which 
have been named at the head of this article, have been printed 
and are regularly sold in Austrian Italy under the eye of the 
Government. It is believed that one or more of them have 
appeared not without the direct countenance of the Viceroy, 
which, on the one hand, affords honourable testimony to the 
liberal and philanthropic dispositions of his Imperial Highness, 
and on the other hand, guarantees the bona fides of the arguments 
and the accuracy of the statements of fact. But, even apart 
from any direct encouragement from this elevated quarter, we 
may rest tolerably assured that the taxation of the country is 
not exaggerated in books published and sold in the shops of 
Venice, Milan, and Verona, We can confidently add, that these 
statements, which are carefully reasoned and detailed, without any 
infusion of passion or invective, fall greatly short of the allega- 
tions which are commonly made by gentlemen of high station 
and intelligence even within that small section of the upper 
class of Italians which has not renounced social relations with 
the 
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the Austrian authorities. To this we may subjoin that it is an 
entire mistake to suppose that the subject of nationality supplies 
at this moment either the exclusive or the: chief burden of com- 
plaint among Lombards and Venetians, For Lombards and 
Venetians are, after all, like other men ; and their first care must 
be to.live, and to.support their wives and children. What facili- 
ties they at present possess for this primary purpose we shall 
now see. 

In the year 1817 measures were taken by the Emperor Francis 
for an uniform assessment, with a view to taxation over all the 
provinces of the Austrian empire. Since that time it has been 
gradually carried into effect, without any traceable difference of 
rules, as Pasini* informs us, between the Italian and the German 
territories, The result of this operation, completed throughout 
the country within the last few years, was that the existing tax 
on landed property was found to stand in Austrian Italy at 28°78 
per cent. of the estimated income. In the German ones it stood 
at 18:12 per cent,; but by a partial remission in some districts 
it was there reduced to 16 per cent, over all. In 1822, however, 
the Venetian contribution was reduced from 15,986,000 Austrian 
lire, being 28°78 per cent,, to 12,689,000 or 24 per cent. jIn 
1854 this was again raised to the original amount : little short of 
double the tax exacted in the German Provinces. For several 
year's (we: believe since 1851+), however, an addition of one-third 
has been made under the name of addizionale, or ‘ impost extra- 
ordinary,’ to the previously-existing taxes. The charge was thus 
raised to about 40 per cent. of the estimated income ; independ- 
ently of the further burden which was thus added to the very con- 
siderable taxes ad valorem upon transfer and upon succession.t{ 
This is the enormous inequality for the removal of which Pasini 
strongly but vainly pleads, and which is not in any manner reme- 
died by a minor equalization that has taken place with Lombardy, 
leaving both taxed at 38:37 per cent, We now speak, it 
must be remembered, only of taxes payable to the Governments. 
And Pasini refutes the argument that the relation of estimated 
to'real value is different in the Italian and German provinces 
respectively, by showing that the prices of the same year were 
adopted as the basis of assessment in both, He conceives§ that 
the real nett income of the proprietor does not exceed the amount 
assessed, by more than from a quarter to a third. He finds an 
independent method of proof for his propositions from the statis- 
tical tables of the empire, which show a gross produce from the 
Italian. provinces of 171 millions, and from the German of 641 
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ahillions, or in’ the proportion of'184 to 70. Instead of that pro- 
portion, the Italian’ tax, even’ apart’ from the extraordinary ad- 
«tition, ‘stands as 36 to 70,* which again establishes the fact of 
neéatly'a double taxation. ‘This’ reckoning ‘is for the year 1845: 
it Is fully sustained by that of subsequent years ; and ‘the result 
hére ‘even ‘shows that the complaint is too faintly stated when 
it is left to rest simply upon “the assessment. 

The ‘ Proprieta Fondiaria’ of Jacini deals with the case ‘of 
Lombardy ‘only,’ bat in ‘much gréater detail. We shall only 
trouble the reader with a féw particulars. According to him,f the 
régular‘annual direct taxes, Jocal and other, distinct from the great 
tax payable’ to the Treasury, appear to’ add to it more than one- 
half. If we make this addition to’Pasini’s 88°37 per cent., we have 
the total’ direct charge at'57+ per cent. on the estimated orassessed 
income. If, next, we allow for the excess of actual value over the 
assessment at 33 per cent., ‘we shall have about 43 per cent. as 
thé real amount of direct tax on the nett receipt. For Lombardy, 
Jacini takes as the miniimam ‘amount 36 per cent. Either the 
oné or the other may well astound the English taxpayers in 
Schedule A. : 

The Austrian Treasury draws from Lombardy 80 millions of 
lire annually. Ifthe whole empire were taxed per head at the 
Lombard rate, it Would have'a’revenue of eleven hundred millions 
of lire. Instead of this it had (in the year 1854) seven hundred 
and thirty-six millions, If we look only to the direct tax on land, 
then, at the Lombard rate per head, the empire would have 
yielded 400 ‘millions ; whiereas, in 1854, it yielded only 203 
millions.t 

But it may be thought that the wealth of Lombardy redresses 
the® balance, Well, in 1850 the agricultural products of that 
cotintry ‘were officially stated at ‘360 millions of lire; those of 
the whole’ empire ‘at 3895 millions. But Lombardy pays some 
thirty millions''of Jand-tax’ out ‘of '203, or more than a seventh, 
instead of about a thirteenth:' Ifthe real value of the Lombard 
ctops' be given, it rises from 360 to 450 millions; but a similar 
rectification might, we apprehend, be applied to the rest of the 
empire. 

Finally, let it no longer be supposed, as is too common in Eng- 
land, that the soil of ‘Lombardy isin the hands of certain great 
signort, and that’ the peasantry are untouched by this unequal and 
grinding taxation.’ ‘In'1850! the population was 2,723,000, The 
nobles’ were ‘less than ‘3000. he landed properties were 
437,000, and the landed proprietors were 350,000.§° There are 
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seven, times as many landed proprietors in Lombardy as. there 
are in the British Isles, while, the British Isles. have a population 
ten times that.of Lombardy.  In:fact, after deducting the inhabi- 
tants of the numerous cities and towns, it would appear that the 
bulk of the adult males are proprietors. 

The deplorable consequences of the union of these frightful 
imposts with the recent visitations of Providence upon. the silk 
and wine growing districts of Italy are touchingly set forth in the 
tract of Jacini on the Valtelline, or the Province of Sondrio. It 
is greatly dependent onthe vine, which is commonly grown upon 
patches of soil carried up to points of rock, and perched and 
fenced there by human labour lavishly and continually expended 
for the purpose. A table is given for the Comune of ‘lirano, 
showing on one side the taxes and. the expenses of cultivation of 
the vinebearing properties; on the other side the receipt from 
them. From 1840 to 1848 there was an average income of above 
fifty thousand lire: from 1852 to 1857 there has been an annual 
loss of above 100,000. The chief part of the evil is due to the 
blight; but the taxes, which averaged, about 7000 /ire in the 
first period, have been augmented in the latter to nearly 14,000! * 
Relief, however, was decreed to the Valtelline by the Imperial 
Government in 1855 to the extent of 70,000 lire, when its losses 
had been twelve millions; or, as we reckon it, not quite one penny 
halfpenny for each, pound sterling, and less than a tenth part of 
the taxes paid to the Austrian Government for that very year. 

Before 1847, the Province of Sondrio paid as land-tax to the 
treasury 297,000 lire: in 1848 this sum was increased to 397,000. 
In 1854, amidst the frightful ravages of the vine-disease, the new 
censo was introduced, and the charge raised at once to 668,000! f 
Under the new valuation thus established, the realty of the pro- 
vince was taken at 1,575,000 dire, while the real ordinary receipt 
may, according to Jacini, be computed at double that amount. 
Against this income of 3,150,000, the direct taxes, imperial and 
local, of all kinds, are taken at 1,309,000. The mortgage debt 
of the province, almost wholly in sums under 25()/., reaches 
fourteen millions of dire, and the interest 700,000 lire. These 
two sums make 2,009,000. Thus, independently of indirect 
taxes, there remain only 1,140,000 dre of income to meet a 
failure of crops equal to.a million and a half for the vine alone.t 

The consequence of this unparalleled state of things has been, 
that the inhabitants live on their little capital, while it lasts, of 
beasts or other, stock, or disappear to wander abroad, or starve ; 
that the diseases attendant upon famine are raging; that man is 
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consuming’ the food of beasts; and that in one single Pretura 
nearly six hundred: properties of persons deceased remain un-~ 
claimed, because the heirs, are unable to pay the tax upon their 
succession, 

What has been said in these pages: may suffice to make it under- 
stood how the mind of the rural population in the Italian provinces 
has undergone as towards Austria a most unfavourable change. 
But from the very homely question between living and dying 
we shall now pass to the more transcendental one between a 
domestic and a foreign dominion. We are among the first to 
lament that the ardent temperament of Italians has so commonly 
induced them, not only to place nationality in the front of the 
battle, but to argue the question of nationality itself rather upon 
grounds of sentiment and feeling, in a region where no State and 
no people can safely keep pace with them, than to exhibit the 
close connection that clearly subsists in their particular case 
between this comparatively abstract question and all those highly 
palpable and tangible matters which determine political, per- 
sonal, and social well-being. But if they do not do themselves 
full justice at our bar, it is our duty to supply the lack as far as 
we may, and not to let slip the truth and equity of the case 
because in stating it so. may not march according to our order 
of ideas, 

In the brief review which we have taken of the policy and 
conduct of Austria in Italy since 1815, and in the picture we 
have sketched of the taxation of Lombardy and of Venetia, we 
have laid irrefragable grounds to show that the thirst for national 
independence in Italy is inseparably associated with the hope of 
relief {rom political servitude and from heavy practical grievance. 
When a man who pays two pounds out of every five in direct 
taxation is noisy about the independence of Italy, we need no 
wizard to explain to us that the human being, smarting under 
insult or hardship, and without hope of remedy at the hands of 
his rulers, does not minutely analyse the elements of his uneasi- 
ness, and is little studious to express his feelings with precision, 
so that he can but express them with force. Nature herself 
teaches him to choose for the exponents of his grief, not the 
phrases: which most accurately correspond with its cause, but 
those which come straightest from and go straightest to the 
understanding and the heart, and which most readily propel the 
electric shock of sympathy along the ranks of the community. 

It is quite true that in a hundred instances the members of 
one race are dominant over those of another. But we doubt 
whether anywhere in Christendom there be an instance corre- 
sponding with the Austrian power in Italy; an instance where a 
202 people 
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people glaringly: inferior in’ refinement rule; and that by the 
medium of ‘arbitrary will; without the check of free institutions, 
over a race'much miore advanced. -'Of ‘the people of Lombardy 
and: Venetia, the Archduke’ their Viceroy gracefully and in- 
genuously says, “in questi paesi,'in cui la rapida intelligenza, e la 
squisitezza del'tatto morale, non sono wn' privilegio di pochi, ma 's 
una dote quasi comune! No’such inversion of the normal state 
ean be found in the’ cases of jthe Flemings of northern, or the 
Alsatians of ‘eastern ‘France, the Finns or even the Poles of 
Russia, ‘the Sclavonians' or the Roumans‘\of Austria herself. 
Some approach’ ‘to’ sucha case there ‘possibly may have been in 
the relations of Belgiam and Holland before 1830; and we have 
seen'the result.’ The rule of Austria in Italy is essentially a 
rule of mere ‘strength; and ‘not of supérior intelligence ; ‘and 
though we by no means say that’ on this’ account alone it ought 
peremptorily to'cease, yet certainly here is ‘a reason why it should 
be exercised with’ mildness' and forbearance, and, above all, with 
the strictest care to keep within the limits of legal riglits. But the 
difficulties of this relation, which, from its own natural “elements, 
has been one difficult 'to’ maintain, instead ‘of being mitigated 
by gentleness and wisdom, have, as we have’ seen, been cruelly, 
perhaps hopelessly, aggravated by excess. ‘The power which in 
1856, at the Conferences of Paris, scrupulously refused to discuss 
the wrongs’ of the Neapolitan people, from its respect for the 
independence of a Sovereign State,’ was the same Power that 
bound down that very same State by ‘treaty to its own type of 
absolutism, and ‘that was ready, as we have seen, to make war 
upon its King if: he ‘should betray a disposition to dissent from 
the Austrian ‘creed. The Power that now so loudly invokes the 
faith of ‘treaties, did not hesitate, when’the times permitted her 
to dare so much, at’ pressing upon Sardinia’ with demands’ for 
the province of Domo d’Ossola and the fortress of Alessandria. 
Nor has she hesitated’even in our own day to advance from the 
citadel into the town of Piacenza, and from the town to select and 
fortify pomts beyond it, in flat contradiction of that great European 
settlement, under which she ‘at the same time seeks for shelter 
and for strength. The States that were parties to the Treaty of 
Vienna dreamed of nothing more than of placing Lombardy 
and’ Venetia in hands that would be strong enough to hold 
them against France, and neither directly nor indirectly re- 
eognised any titles of Austria, either military or political, 
beyond the line of the Po. They contemplated a composite 
arrangement of the Italian territory, in which there were to 
be securities against French ambition, but which was to have 
an eqtilibrium: of its own. For this equilibrium; from ‘that 
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day to the present, Austria) has assiduously. laboured). to 
substitute her. own  undisguised predominance — a) predomi-~ 
nance, backed by, and resting upon, an ultimate resort to force ; 
and in this operation (witness, Piacenza) ,she has cast treaties 
behind her back, nor ever dreamt of the sacredness of the inde- 
pendence of States, until the time came when of these principles 
the first was to be invoked on her,own behalf, and the second on 
behalf of. the corruption and oppression throughout Italy, of 
which we fear it, must be, said she has, been the mainstay, 
If,.then the complaint, of the Italian, when literally under- 
stood, sets forth what we think little more than an imaginary 
hardship, we must remember that) it also signifies and points. to 
other hardships which no Englishman. will hold to be imaginary. 
How can. we doubt that the attitude of, Austria in Italy requires 
to be reconsidered, when we, find that through a long series of 
her own acts, it has, been shown to, mean nothing less than an 
irresponsible supremacy over every State except (and that of late 
years) Piedmont. only, a permanent immunity for every degree 
and description of misgovernment, and in her own provinces 
not,only the crushing, of all the, elements, so ancient and’ his- 
torical in that country, of national life, but the use of them as the 
mere beast of burden upon which. is to be laid a weight that 
ought to be distributed over the whole of her unwieldy empire ? 
We have a profound sense of the sacredness of treaty engage~ 
ments and of the importance of maintaining the settlement at 
which Europe, after such terrible and, prolonged convulsions, 
arrived in 1815,.. But we,must observe that a territorial title, 
founded upon a General Treaty, while it is a good, title, is not 
one absolute nor indefeasible, . It lies| in'the very nature of such 
a. title that, the Powers who coneur to make it are trustees to 
insure the fulfilment of any terms. on which it may have been 
established, If Austria uses her position in Lombardy and 
Venetia (as she has used it) to establish a supremacy over the 
other Italian States, her own title to Lombardy and Venetia is 
thereby reciprocally and greatly impaired. If, upon adding those 
provinces to her empire, she has. not treated them as the rest of 
the empire is treated, but has placed them under exceptional 
burdens, and has fed the rest at their expense, she has not ful- 
filled the terms on which she took the territories; for they were 
given to be parts of the Austrian empire, and not to be placed 
in that relation to the Transalpine Provinces which the Negro in 
America holds to the rest of the community. The highest con- 
siderations. of public prudence will indispose every diplomatist 
and statesman to raise questions of this description unless in the 
extremest case ; but it cannot be denied that proceedings such as 
those 
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those which: have been Jaid at the door of Austria bave a ten- 


dency to raise thein. 

We have stated throughout the foregoing pages the case of 
Italy, and not of Sardinia. That ‘country -has acted in the 
European ‘system for several years with a moral foree far 
‘beyond the limited \scale :of its material resources. Under 
a King rigidly faithfal to constitutional ideas, and a Minister 
of first-rate abilities, she had, before we reached ‘the present 
complications, attracted the admiration, and establistied claims 
on the gratitude, of all the friends of genuine freedom 
throughout Europe. She had had to confront three formidable 
enemies; the spirit of absolutism, the ‘spirit of ultramon- 
tanism, ‘and the spirit of revolution. For years she has been 
‘the main butt of the machinations of them all, and all of them:she 
‘has faced at:once with an unfailing resolution, and baffled with 
complete success. In a period of furious reaction, and amid 
constant menace from within and:from without, she has planted 
a vigorous tree of liberty that has been watered neither by blood 
nor tears. 

While, however, her domestic government has been a conspi- 
cuous triumph of truth, -reason, and justice, her foreign policy is 
of necessity beset with the most formidable difficulties. Schemes 
of territorial aggrandizement have been freely imputed tovher ; 
and, according ‘to:the meek utterances of Austria, she is the most 
lawless and piratical power in Europe ; ‘so that if she be but well 
gagged and handcuffed, all will go well and merrily in Lom- 
bardy, in Rome, and in Naples. As:respects a present lust for 
extension of \territory, we ‘know ‘not ‘how it has been proved ; 
‘while assuredly, if she does ‘indeed entertain that dangerous 
and seductive passion, it is her friends, and not her enemies, 
who will have reason to ‘lament a propensity sure to be ber 
ruin. It may be in the designs:of Providence that ‘she ‘shall 
one day be territorially great: but if she is to attain to that 
‘kind of greatness,-and ‘to join with it-any durability of power, 
it must be by the slow growth of the oak, by the prolonged :exer- 
cise of self-commandsand self-denial, by the careful development 
of ber industry and her internal resources, by disinterested service 
to her sister States in Italy, and above.all by the strictest respect 
‘for-every political :and = right. But we have'no just reason 
‘to presume that either the knowledge or the practice of these 
very obvious truths is otherwise than familiar to the Sardinian 
Government. 

‘We ‘must ‘not, however, overlook ‘the real difficulties of her 
present position, which are due ‘principally to a necessity called 
dnto existence by Austria, The marked and prominent policy of 
ou) that 
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that Empire has of itself the strongest and most resistless ten- 
dency to call, nay to force, into being its direct opposite. System 
generates and must be met by system: and since Austria carries 
her own 'name-throughout Italy as a centre and symbol for abso- 
lutism, so everything that reacts against her, in whatever sphere, 
everything that would temper the religious extremes of ‘modern 
Romanism, everything that cherishes Italian traditions or Italian 
hopes, everything that yearns for ‘the most rudimentary forms or 
guarantees of freedom, must perforce be impelled to seek a coun- 
teracting centre in Sardinia. Thus Sardinia cannot wholly disclaim 
the function ‘of speaking for Italy, while neither can she fully 
claim it. The function that is thrown upon her hands can neither 
be formally recognised nor absolutely disowned. It was in no 
small degree admitted in the Conferences of Paris: those who 
then admitted it seem now to shrink from the consequences of 
their admission. We can scarcely wonder at it: but if Sardinia 
be troublesome ‘and even formidable in this respect, with the 
whole national sentiment of Italy watching and following her 
movements, it is the short-sighted violence of Austria that has 
made her so’ by taking care that the ‘Italians shall have no other 
organ. 

Other circumstances ‘have contributed to enhance the critical 
character of her position. With’a readiness which some thought 
over bold, but at'which England at least cannot cavil, Sardinia 
todk her share in the war against Russia, It was innocent and 
natural that, when peace returned, she should be desirous ‘to 
avoid exasperating’ a Power from»which during peace she might 
receive much injury, while she could inflict little in return. 
At that time it so happened, and most unfortunately, at least with 
reference to the Italian question, that the views of Englantl in 
regard to Eastern policy took adirection corresponding with the 
ideas of the Austrian Government, and adverse to those of France. 
This difference and this ominous ‘accordance were developed 
chiefly in the discussions on the important question of the Danu- 
bian Principalities. France ‘and Russia were favourable to their 
union. Austria was supported by England in resisting it. Sar- 
dinia’ thus found Austria pursuing on the Danube ‘her Italian 
system, and ‘steadily resisting whatever | promised the develop- 
ment of national life, or of ‘political freedom. Every motive 
drawn from her own position,and hér ties with Italy, drew her 
accordingly towards the side of France. But candour compels 
us to admit that she had other, and yet more legitimate reasons 
for her course. It was generally held inthe Conferences at Paris, 
that the Principalities ought to be-united, if union were found to be 
agreeable to the sense of the people ; and, in order to recognise this 
criterion, 
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criterion, an, Article ofj,the Treaty,of,1854, provided for a: formal 
and solemnappeal to,them onthe subject... The appeal was made, 
and the response of Moldayia and Wallachia, when at. length, per- 
itted to be heard,. was mearly unanimous. in the sense,of Union, 
England claimed her right to act. upon her, second thoughts, and 
opposed the measure which at Paris she had. strongly favoured: 
but Sardinia, in, taking, part. with the, French Government. and 
with Russia for the Union, committed no, other crime than con- 
aaenty adhering to the lessons we had. taught her. The course 
was blameless, nay praiseworthy, but. the, consequence was 
unfortunate, It threw her, for the purposes of European com- 
inations, into the arms of France: and there sbe still remains. 
The, charges of, Austria, against, Sardinia, appear to, consist 
mainly in the yague and impalpable, imputation, that. she prer 
pagates. revolutionary opinions and aims, at territorial, aggran- 
disement, They are entirely indeterminate and unsustained hy 
particular evidence...The propagation of revolutionary. ideas 
seems to resolye itself into this; that the institutions of Sardinia, 
and the tone of her public men, as. it conforms to them, of them- 
selyes form an active and, standing protest against Austria, Just, 
owever, in the same \manner, in his dispatch of, February, 25, 
Count Buol, while defending the. policy of ,his| Court, declares 
that Italy is unfit for free institutions, and thus on his side directly 
impugns, the institutions and therefore, the independence of Sar- 
dinia. . It is no. more than.fair to both, parties to admit that the 
antagonism between, them does not depend, upon the mere will, of 
the moment: it is deeply grounded in the modes, of government 
which they haye respectively thought proper to pursue, 

Bat where js the evidence to sustain, the charge against Sar- 
dinia of aggressive designs on the territory|of Austria? Lt cannot 
suflice to refer to the war of ,1848-9,, Austria herself inflicted, 
and. was justified in inflicting, the punishment for that wav, which 
she thought, sufficient, Sardinia smarted for her offence: why 
should we suppose that she means to repeat it? Lt is positively 
disclaimed, by Count Cayour, who promises not to be the aggres- 
sor. In truth, the question where the immediate responsibility 
must lie for the present state of tension, ever threatening an eut- 
burst, turns, very much upon facts and dates which would appear 
to, acquit Sardinia, The speech of the. King, which, if wapror 
kok might certainly have been resented, was, we. believe, 


delivered on the 10th of January; but the reply, we perhaps 
ought to add the unanswered reply,.of Count Cavour, is this s. that 
Austria had despatched a new corps d’armée into Lombardy before 
this speech was delivered... It.is true that before, this movement 
the Emperor of the French had previously used ominous. words at 
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Parisito M. ltibner; on the' occasion of the new year} but these 
words had no) reference to Italy, and Piedmont cannot without 
evidence be held responsible for the acts of Louis Napoleon. 
Atthe same time she admits that, upon being made aware of the 
military. movements of the Austrians, she appealed to France for 
protection, and received the promise of it. 

«| Let us now endeavour to obtain’a summary view of this tangled 
group of hostile or irregular relations between States and‘ coun- 
tries, If we are to consider the case as between Italy at large 
and Austria, it presents a long ‘and dismal’ score of ‘misdeeds 
which ‘call loudly, if not for retribution, yet for remedy. If we 
take it as between Austria and France, then the first menace 
undoubtedly proceeded from the latter. If we regard it as be- 
tween Austria and Sardinia, it'\appears that, as far as overt acts 
of recent date are concerned) it Is‘ Austria and’ not’ Sardinia 
which has first given ground for remonstrance and for ‘alarm. 
As respects the past, to say nothing of the sequestrations, the chiain 
of treaties between Austria and the States conterminous with Sar- 
dinia, and the illegal extension of the fortifications of Piacenza, 
seem to'throw upon that Empire a responsibility not the less heavy 
because it has been unacknowledged. But finally, if we view 
the question as between Sardinia and France, it must be ‘plain to 
every impartial mind that the consequence of a prayer for military 
protection is an immediate and heavy loss in point of independ- 
ence’; and that, though time has in some degree weakened the 
remembrance of French occupation in northern Italy, it cannot 
be viewed otherwise than with feelings of aversion and alarm by 
any friend either to freedom or to the Italian Peninsula. Our 
feats suggest that only when the Parthian shall drink of the Arar, 
and: Germany of the Tigris, when the thorn shall bring forth its 
grapes, and the thistle its figs, will the hero of the 2nd of 
December on one side of the’ Alps become the champion ‘6f 
constitutional freedom on the other. And we perceive with regret, 
but without surprise, that the bastard relation to France, and the 
mutual courtship that has been going on, have found their way 
into that region of thought in which at Jeast Italy was her own 
mhistress, and are sapping the integrity which Austria could not 
ravish from her pen, ‘There is'a tendency to look back with 
favour on the greatest of European Anarchs and Aggressors, the 
First Napoleon, And in the first of his letters to Lord John 
Rassell, the historian Farini, rendering a debtor ‘and creditor 
account of what has been done for and against liberty of late 
years in Europe, reckons on the bright side the erection of the 
Belgian and Greek kingdoms, the union, or approach to union, 
of the Danubian Principalities, the new Swiss Constitution, with 
the 
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the emancipation of Neufchatel ; and then winds up the catalogue 
with the re-establishment of the Napoleonic dynasty and Empire ! 

We are by no means willing to admit that the root of all 
these mischiefs and dangers lies in the Treaty of 1815, but it 
certainly springs in great part out of'the manner in which Austria 
has used the position that the Treaty had conferred upon her. It 
is vain to say 'that contingent rights of succession entitle her to 
make compacts with Italian Governments which bind her to 
support them against their subjects, and ‘thus act upon the mode 
in which they are at present governed. It is scarcely less vain to say 
that concessions by Austria in Lombardy and Venetia would only 
put arms into the hands of her subjects, whereby to extort their 
absolute independence. ‘The very persons who would hold this 
language are the same who told with glee in 1848 of the neu- 
trality of ‘the rural populations, or even their positive favour to- 
wards Austria. But these contadini are now in scores and hun- 
dreds passing over into Piedmont, and ready ‘to take up arms. 
Can we then doubt that what harshness and oppression have 
done, lenity and liberality would have avoided, and might pos- 
sibly still mitigate or undo? But in‘truth this is an argument 
which is invariably employed against ‘every measure which 
enlarges either national or popular privilege : an argument which 
involves the total suppression of public’right, and simply conse- 
crates in disguise the law of the strongest : an argument to which no 
political party in England can give its sanction, and which is in 
flat contradiction with every page of our history and every item 
of our traditions, If matters had, indeed, reached that point of 
desperation which this mode of reasoning always presupposes, it 
would only prove the intensity and inveteracy of the evils which 
Austrian policy had begotten, and then the only just inference 
would be that:she must surrender the power she had hopelessly 
abused. : 

. But it has not even now been ‘proved that we have arrived at 
this extremity. There is much in the’state of Italy which renders 
it hard for Austria to retract or bend: but if to recede from her 
highhanded policy be danger, to persist is ruin ; and, even with- 
out the over-bold assumption that conscience can enter into policy, 
she had better withdraw a stake than continually double it in a 
losing game. Her difficulties are those which always attend 
wpon repentance. That operation is harder for States than 
it is for individuals: but it is alsomore inevitable; the question 
is only one of time, and the draught becomes more and ‘more 
bitter as the moment for draining it is longer postponed, Let 
us now consider what «is wanted. To begin from the south 
of the Peninsula; the Government of Naples, bad as it may 
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be, has nothing in its nature to render it incurable. Every 
disease: may be rendered desperate by obstinate maltreatment ; 
but the prescriptions which brought round Sardinia may yet avail 
for Naples. The case of the Papal States is far more serious. 
A fundamental. change has taken place since 1814, when Pius VII. 
‘was restored, if not with the enthusiasm yet with the good will of 
the people. But now, for ten long years, it has required the 
agency of two great military monarchies to keep them down. 
The miserable figment called a Papal army is not yet recon- 
structed. Nor is there the smallest hope that the temporal 
authority can ever be maintained except by the detestable means 
which are now employed for the purpose by one Emperor with 
reluctance, and by another as it appears with glee; since, says 
Count Buol, the sorrows of Italy are pretended sorrows, and the 
only needful business of the Congress if it meets will be to correct 
the haughtiness of Sardinia. We trust, and we venture to believe 
that Lord Malmesbury is alive to the gravity of the Roman case, 
and to the utter impossibility of reconciling clerical dominion 
over three millions of men with peace, law, or order. It may be 
that the obstinacy and power of the Latin priesthood, diffused 
through so many countries, may avail to darken the views or to 
prevent the efficient action of the European Powers in this vital 
subject. But let there be no mistake; if an influence so hateful 
shall be exerted and shall succeed, the effect of the success 
will only be to drive into.the sphere of religion itself that dis- 
content which is still in a great degree confined to civil matters. 
The Gospel itself is no Gospel, it-is no message of peace, but.a 
message of strife, stagnation, imbecility, and anarchy, in the eyes 
of men who see it blazoned as a. plea for the maintenance of a 
Government wholly and hopelessly impotent for its proper ends, 
and inyolving in its fundamental idea an inversion of the natural 
order which is justly felt to be intolerable. We cannot establish 
a Parliament in Rome or in Bologna, and exempt the huge pro- 
/perty in mortmain, or the privileges of the ecclesiastical forum, 
from its regulating touch. We cannot .put such a body .in 
charge of the civil interests of the country, and at the same time 
invade its province on every side by the demands of the Canon 
Law. Let the Pope have dignity, let him have security, let him 
have wealth ; do not stint these in measure, surround them with 
the firmest guarantees that public law can devise, .or the most 
scrupulous timidity desire; but let us not dream of free institu- 
tions under a Papal monarchy; let us not expect of three 
millions of Italians that they shall solve single-handed an Euro- 
pean problem; let us extricate ourselves from the mischievous 
sophism which would exclude from this great civil and political 
business 
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business more than half of the Great Powers of Europe, because 
they are not in spiritaal’ submission to the Pope. The only 
possible remedy for the existing évils is the absolute and per- 
manent separation’ of the temporal from the spiritual power. 
The only agency capable of effecting it is the agency of United 
Europe: and the language to be respectfully but firmly held to 
the Sovereign Pontiff may be borrowed from an ancient poet :— 


* Miserere tuorum ; 
Pone animos; et pulsus abi. Sat funera fusi 
Vidimus, ingentes et desolavimius agros.” * 


The case of Tuscany, which hasbeen set forth in one of the 
works we have named, would well deserve.a distinct examination, 
but we must be content to take it along with those of the minor 
duchies, and to dismiss them in a sentence, We cannot believe 
that any Congress can meet to discuss Italian affairs which will 
deem its work either concluded, or, even well begun, until it shall 
have procured the cancelling of the Treaties, which establish the 
Austrian predominance in these little States. 

But what is to be done with Venetia and Lombardy? Can it 
be shown by or.on behalf of Austria that she gives those countries 
fair play, in the sense of equality with the rest of the Empire? 
If it cannot, in vain will she urge that the proceedings of 1815 
entitle her to exclude from the view of a Congress the condition 
of her Italian Provinces. , It is not enough to say that Lombardy 
has been in various respects better governed than some of the 
other States of Italy, As Austria took upon her to absolve those 
governments from the ordinary motives to govern well, their bad 
government is really hers,, She knew, when she established her 
system, that they were small States, their machinery less effective 
and less highly organised, their abuses less open to such corrective 
influence as is supplied by the action of European opinion. 
She knew that their government, if conducted on the same prin- 
ciples with hers, must needs in general be conducted worse. Her 
enemies do not scruple to charge her with an intention to profit 
by the comparisons which were to be drawn to her advantage 
between the States which she ruled directly and those whose con~- 
dition she determined through the medium of their own dependent 
governments, Whether this be so or not, she is certainly not 
entitled to measure her merits upward from a standard, which she 
herself has mainly contributed to depress, 

While we think that Austria is not in a condition to withdraw 
the case of Lombardy from the scrutiny of the Powers of Europe, 
we must not omit to ask what it. is that the. interests of that 
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Empire, when well understood, really. require. It seems impos+ 
sible to believe that,she derives a balance of advantage from the 
present state of things, She requires to maintain, in respect of 
her Italian dominions, an army entirely out.of proportion to the 
numbers of her subjects there, She must be prepared with the 
means of defence first, against, foreign foes and ‘next against) a 
hostile population: and besides all this, she must have forces avail- 
able at any and eyery moment for those foreign occupations in the 
other Italian States, which are, as we have seen, so frequent and 
extended, that they can scarcely be termed exceptional. If, as 
now in ‘the Legations;’the subjects of those States are burdened 
for the ‘support of her troops, this @xaction, odious in the highest 
degree, must still ‘be much below the real expense of the cor- 
responding éstablishments. If, as in Lombardy and Venetia, 
she throws back’a part’of her extra charge in the shape of ex- 
ceptional taxation'on those provinces, this excess of fiscal burdens 
constitutes a new and’ ‘heavy ‘grievance, and itself deepens the 
fountain of bitter waters‘out of which it springs. All this time 
the name of Austria stands for a byeword of hatred and disgust 
among twenty-four millions of civilized men, suffers disparage- 
ment beyond the Alps with the whole of Europe, and affords an 
opening to ler enethies to menace her security on the score of 
her Italian offences and the dangers they have engendered, 

The relation which has been tong established between the three 
Principalities and the Ottoman Porte would, it may perhaps be 
found, afford in principle the basis of a new arrangement which 
should ‘be favourable to the interests at once of Austria and of 
her Italian provinces, The main’ conditions on which it rests 
are these: First, the modified’ and partial sovereignty called 
suzerainty is acktiowledged to belong to the central power. 
Secondly, the | provinces thus’ placed ‘in subordination are liable 
to'a fixed’ pecuniary contribution. ‘Thirdly, the suzérain has no 
rights or liabilities whatever in regard to them, except such as 
are strictly defined, Fourthly, they enjoy an internal autonomy 
practically complete, with their own native legislature, adminis- 
tretion, and army. A plan like this is more or less involved in 
the suggestions of Count Cavour. But that which, as might be 
expected, he propounds in a sense wholly anti-Austrian, as also 
probably ‘not without Gallican ‘inspiration, and which would for 
him be little more than a ‘provisional arrangement, English 
opinion could only approve as an enduring settlement, established 
in the interest ofall. It may be that Sardinia would desire only 
to accept'a settlement of this nature, as Mr. Bright would accept 
any moderate Reform Bill. But even if she cherished the will, she 
would soon have lost the power of annoyance. The Lombards 
and 
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and. Venetians, with an Italian Government of their own, and 
under a head independent of Vienna for all ordinary purposes, 
would have no desire to merge themselves in a territory which 
inherits, less than they do in the glory of Italian traditions. 
Austria. would get rid. of, her exceptional military burdens, of 
the odium which: cleaves to her position, and of the political 
weakness that such odium must always bring. She might, per- 
haps, be justified in asking more. She might possibly require, 
asthe price of so considerable a boon, that the pecuniary 
liabilities, which Lombardy and Venetia would have to assume 
in. fair proportion to the debt of the empire, should not only be 
established in the forms least likely to give rise to future com- 
plications, but should be recognized and guaranteed by the Great 
Powers of Europe. 

A plan of this-kind would be at once easier and more effective 
than the attempt to establish a mere Constitution for the Italian 
Provinces. On the one hand, such a Constitution could not be 
granted without reviving highly critical questions, with which 
Europe has no title or occasion to interfere, for other portions of 
the Austrian Empire. On the other hand, if it were in existence, 
it would. still leave im full force the difficulties arising from the 
attempt to mix in administration and in military defence the 
German and Italian elements; while the means are not easily to 
be conceived which would keep a free local Legislature in har- 
mony with a central. executive and administrative power at 
Vienna. 

Upon the whole it would appear that the difficulties of the 
Italian. question, viewed in cool blood and with an impartial 
desire for justice, are in themselves. most serious, yet not abso- 
lutely insurmountable. But there are at least Four Powers in 
immediate contact with the case, any one of which may by 
misconduct go far to render it entirely hopeless, If Austria has 
learned nothing, and if her future proceedings are to be inferred 
simply from the sad picture of the past ; if France is. concealing 
dynastic ambition under the cloak of Italian wrongs; if Sardinia 
shall substitute for self-command, for development from within, 
and for content with moral influence, the vulgar and unwhole- 
some appetite for territorial extension ; in any of these cases the 
existing difficulties will be so,much aggravated as almost to defy 
the boldest and most skilful hands. If, again, the bigotry and 
craft of the Roman Court, working upon the susceptibilities. of a 
religious party, shall induce the Powers of Europe to adopt in 
the States of the Church a superficial instead of a drastic mode 
of treatment, then even the best. arrangements for the rest of 
Italy must fail. 
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Of all these Powers, however, France is the one which will 
be. charged with, the heaviest responsibility, Sardinia is not 
likely to. set up her claims against the will of Europe... The 
Pope, who, as a| temporal sovereign, lives on alms, cannot, 
except. by the connivance of others, assume the airs of indepen- 
dence.. Austria herself. may. be constrained into reason by the 
union of three Powers greater still than she is; of France, 
England, and Russia. But if France be resolved to go wrong, 
none can, bring her right, nor counteract effectually the con- 
sequences of her error,. She:cannot, indeed, bend Europe to her 
will ;, but yet she is strong enough to paralyse that commanding 
union of, force and authority, by which alone, placed on the side 
of right, the Italian question can be peacefully adjusted, 

It is a point of fearful interest to ascertain who it is that at 
this. moment stays the progress of peaceful negotiation. We 
know. indeed too well who it was that was arresting it some three 
weeks ago, Our readers have seen in the public journals the 
letter of Count Buol, dated March 23, to M. Balabine, the Russian 
minister at Vienna: together with his note of the 3lst to Lord 
A. Loftus, inclosing the four English prepositions, and the version 
of them, altered even to caricature, which was proposed by the 
Austrian Government. These documents can hardly have been 
read without astonishment by any one who has taken the pains to 
examine them as he went along. The British Government, in 
terms necessarily somewhat: general, had: proposed that the busi- 
ness of the expected Congress should be to consider: 1. Means 
of assuring peace between Austria and Sardinia; 2. The eva- 
cuation of the Roman States, and generally Italian Reforms; 
3.. A new combination among the Italian States at large to replace 
the special treaties of Austria; but 4. Subject to the condi- 
tions of the existing territorial arrangements, and of the Treaty 
of Vienna.* Under the modest title of ‘Observations,’ the 
Cabinet of Vienna essentially alters every one of these pro- 
posals. For the,first, she reads, that the Congress shall ‘exa- 
mine the means of bringing Sardinia back to the fulfilment of 
her international duties.’ For the second, she supplies this 
addition, that any decision must depend upon the States directly 
interested. For the third, that the special treaties are not to be 
questioned, but may, be produced if other Powers do the like, 
and it may then be examined how far any of either hers or theirs 





* The expression used, is the Treaties of 1815. (We quote from the ‘ Times’ 
of April 14.) But this is probably an error, as two of the special treaties, and 
one of the very worst among them, were concluded in that year. Another text 
of these proposals is given in the ‘ Morning Post’ of April 18th. 
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can usefully be modified. For the fourth, Austria, while profess- 
ing ‘ perfectly to agree,’ interpolates, with something almost like 
fraud, a. reservation .of what she calls ‘the arrangements con- 
cluded in execution of those acts,’ She then benevolently adds, 
that the Congress may consider of an understanding for the 
simultaneous disarming of the Great Powers: which it is plain 
principally means, that she is not herself to disarm before the 
Congress. meets; and Count Buol hereupon claims from the 
British Government, in consideration of the proofs given in this 
paper of moderation and. love for peace, that it shall urge France 
to join it in insisting that Sardinia shall immediately disarm, 
under the plea that pacific deliberations are impossible amid ‘ the 
clang of arms.’ Austrian metal, we presume, does not ring. 

We are at a loss to know how, without breach of the decorum 
due to these grave subjects, to characterise these extraordinary 
documents as they deserve. They seem to take for granted, 
either the deplorable stupidity or the hopeless corruption of the 
Governments to which they are addressed, They exhibit Sar- 
dinia simply as a criminal to be chastised by public. justice, 
‘They require her at once to strip for the administration of the 
Jash. In all cases except that of Sardinia, who is to be superseded 
by others, they remit every question, through the medium of the 
parties directly interested, that is to say, the local Italian Sovereigns, 
to the judgment of Austria herself. _It is well, indeed, for that 
purblind Power, that the patience of European diplomacy was 
not exhausted, even upon receiving these desperate and daring 
propositions. Had they. been taken as an ultimatum, war must 
have been immediate; and Austria would have entered into a 
struggle of life and death with a fearful weight of blood-guilti- 
ness on her head. 

But never Jet us despair of overcoming Italian pertinacity, 
when we find that even such obstinacy as was evinced in these 
most singular documents is not immoveable. We have seen no 
more recent information conveyed in official language: but it is 
clearly understood that the absurd demand that Sardinia alone 
should disarm, has disappeared. It is supposed that, after thus 
far successfully confronting Austrian, unreason, negotiation has 
since had. for a time to encounter that of France; and that the 
question at present depending is that of a general disarming of 
the three States. _We must however express our doubts whether 
this is the proper time for proposing to disarm. ‘The very word 
may bear a thousand senses, The natural place for such a 
measure would appear to be after the main matters in dispute 
have been settled by negociation: and the introduction of it at 
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this stage, to whomsoever it may be due, can hardly have any 
other effect than to delay the meeting of the Congress upon which 
alone such hopes of peace as may still remain must depend. 

We rejoice to see on every side the growing conviction that the 
first duty of England isto labour for peace, and that in labouring 
for peace she must keep her eye steadily fixed, not only on the 
acts and motives of the hour, but upon that heavy mass of 
grievance, that long course of aggression and misgovernment in 
the Italian peninsula, which alone have made such acts and 
motives possible.’ Peace itself is not a blessing when we pur- 
chase it upon conditions which from their very nature accumulate 
the materials of future indeed but fiercer and more profound con- 
vulsion. The great Italian reckoning grows from year to year 
more entangled, more difficult of settlement. Let Europe have 
peace by all means upon any terms that will mitigate the sharp- 
ness and lessen the mass of human suffering; upon any terms 
except such as basely sell the birthright of the future for the 
mess of pottage that is to feed only the hunger of to-day. May 
Heaven prosper the efforts which we betieve that our Foreign 
Minister is making for peace in the sense we have described, but 
may Heaven also forbid that if he fail, he should set the seal of 
the approval or the silence of England on that shameful policy, 
which has so long inflicted on the Italian people the doom of 
mingled oppression and dishonour! 

As far as it is possible to forecast the attitude of parties at the 
opening of a conflict now too probable, it seems plain that the 
neutrality of England will in all likelihood be matter not of 
prudence only, but of the very highest moral obligation. The 
relief of Italy is an honourable end, but it must not be sought by 
unholy means, such as would be countenance given to schemes, 
in whatever quarter, of selfish and reckless ambition, ‘The power 
of Austria is vital to the equilibrium of Europe: but we must 
not be parties to defending for the sake of that power the acts 
and maxims by which she has been the means of inflicting beyond 
the Alps such woes on mankind. If we cannot assist Louis 
Napoleon without the fear of promoting piracy, so neither can 
we help Austria without the certainty of becoming the tools of 
tyranny. Our task should be to keep our moral and material 
force entire and unimpaired, to stand wholly clear of any selfish 
interest, to urge on this side and on that the claims of reason and 
justice, to concentrate as far as may be independent Soaps ae? 
opinion in the same sénse, and to abide the opportunities which 
time may place at our command. ; 

We could wish that our internal condition were more entirely 
favourable to the attainment of these great ends; but we are 
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unhappily saddled, in this agony of the fate of Europe, with the 
discussion of a domestic question of organic change. To guide 
us through the mazes of this question, we have not the advan- 
tages of the landmarks which are supplied either by glaring 
public evils, or by pronounced popular desire. The early stages 
as yet attempted towards a settlement have not been happily or 
safely accomplished. We began with a bill which caused a 
convulsion in the Cabinet, and deprived Lord Derby of the 
assistance of two of his most valuable colleagues. We had next 
a Resolution, which was supported and carried by statesmen 
irreconcilably at variance among themselves as to its purpose 
and effect. Defeat on this Resolution is now followed by an 
appeal from the Parliament to the country. We believe that 
Lord Malmesbury will continue to address himself to the dis- 
charge of his duties with an enlightened impartiality, and in 
the temper which befits the representative of his country. But 
the main strength of every English minister lies in the con- 
fidence of the Sovereign and of the nation as represented by the 
Parliament.. It is probable that those weeks, during which no 
Parliament will exist, may be critical and even decisive. This 
is against us, and is against the peace of Europe. All we can hope 
is that, by virtue of his own good sense and good feeling, and with 
the able assistance that he will have at his command, Lord Mal- 
mesbury will confine this evil within the narrowest bounds he 
may, by taking care, whether from his desk in Downing Street, 
or when he assumes his seat at the still shadowy Congress, to own 
no allegiance to any cause less worthy than the cause of Peace 
founded upon Justice, and to speak ‘in those manly and simple 
tones which are not and cannot be disowned by any party recog- 
nised among us, or by any ministry formed out of any combina- 
tion, because they are the faithful echo of the sentiments cherished 
by the whole people of England. 


- 





" Although domestic affairs have been in a great degree cast 
into the shade by the prospect of a tremendous European conflict, 
it is not the less certain that the new Parliament will be required 
to pronounce upon the question of Reform. It is now that the 
country must decide between democratic change and Conservative 
moderation. A more momentous, a more vital subject, could not 
be submitted to the electors of this kingdom, and we trust that 
no one will forget that upon the result of the contest depends the 
future Constitution of England. 
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